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AWAltBK a child^s ambition, and implant in its mind a taste for literatore, and more is gained 
than by years of ctchool-room drudgery, wbere the heart works not in nnison with the head. 

Mind is a great field — a field in which it has been wrongly said, " Thorns and thistles only are 
tndigenons." . Flowers will blossom if a gentle hand will uproot the weeds ; and fruit, immortal 
(hiit, will be perfected if the exuberant branches are carefully and tenderly pruned* 
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THE STUDENT. 



THE LAW OF HUMAN PROGRESS.' 



BT HOW. CHARX.X8 8UMMSR. 



MAN, as an individual, is capable of in- 
definite improvement. Societies and 
nations, whidi are but aggregations 
of men, and, finally, the human race, are 
capable of indefinite improvement. And 
this is the destiny of man, of societies, 
of nations, and of the human race. 

But whatever may be the heights of vir- 
tue and intelligence at which man shall 
arrive in future ages, who can doubt that 
to his grander vision new summits will 
ever present themselves, provoking him 
to still grander aspirations ? God only is 
perfect. Knowledge and virtue, which 
are his attributes, are infinite; nor can 
man hope, in any lapse of time, to com- 
prehend this immensity. In the infinitude 
of the universe, he will seem, like New- 
ton, with all his acquisitions, only to have 
gathered a few stones by the margin of 
the sea. 

It is in a similar strain that Leibnitz 
says, that the place which Grod has as- 
. signed to man in 8|)ace and time, neces- 
sarily bounds the perfections which he has 
been able to receive. As in geometry, 
asymptote may cons^tly approach its 
curve, so that the distance between them 
is constantly diminishiipg, and yet, though 
prolonged indefinitely^ they can never 
meet, so are infinite soujs:the asymptotes 
of God. 

Now, what is the measure of this pro- 
gressive career] It is common to speak 
of the long life already passed by man on 
earth; but how brief and trivial is this 
compared with the untold ages before 
him! Accordii^ to ,our received chro- 
nology, six thousand y^ars have not yet 
elapsed since bis creation. But the science 
of geology — ^that unquestioned interpreter 
of the past — now demonstrates that this 
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globe had endured for ages upon ages, 
baffling human calculation or imagination, 
before the commencement of the history 
of man. 

From the flow of rivers, we have a 
gigantic measure of geological time. It 
is supposed that the Falls of Niagara were 
once at Queenstown, and that they have 
gradually worn their way back in the 
living rock for a distance of seven miles, 
to the place where they now pour their 
thunders. An English geologist. Sir 
Charles Lyell, a high authority in the 
science, assuming that this retreat might 
have been at the rate of one foot a year, 
has shown that the cataract must have 
been falling over that rock for a period of 
at least 36,960 years. And the same au- 
thority has taught us, that the alluvion at 
the mouth of the Mississippi^the delta 
formed by the deposits of that mighty 
river— could not have been accumulated 
within a shorter tract of time than 100,500 
years. Even this period, so vast to all 
our imagination, is only one of a series 
composing the present epoch; and the 
epoch itself is but a unit in a still grander 
series. 

These measurements, adopted by our 
masters in this department of knowledge, 
can be little mpre than vague approxima- 
tions ; but they teach us, from the lips of 
science, as perhaps nothing else can, the 
infinite ages through which this globe has 
already traveled, and the infinite ages 
which seem to be its future destiny. 

Thus we now stand between two infini-* 
ties — the infinity of the past and the in- 
finity of the future; and the infinity of 
the future is equal to the infinity of the 

* Extracts from an oTa|ion before the Phi Beta Kapp* 
So«ie^ of Union poUege^ at Schenecta47« N. T. 
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past. In comparison with these Untold 
spaces, before and after, what, indeed, are 
the six thousand years of human history ! 
In the contemplation of man, what little- 
ness ! what grandeur ! how diminutive in 
fhe, creation! how brief his recorded his- 
tory ! and yet how vast in hopes ! how 
majestic and transcendent in the future ! 

In the sight of our distant descendants, 
all the eras which we call history shall 
&de into one; and, as to our present 
vision, stars far asunder seem near to- 
gether, so Nimrod and Sesostris, Alex- 
ander and CflBsar, Tamerlane and Napo- 
leon, shall seem to be cotemporaries. 
Nor can it be any exaggeration to sup- 
pose, that in these unborn ages, illumined 
by a truth, now, alas! too dimly per- 
ceived, the class of warriors and conquer- 
ors, of which these are the prominent 
types, shall become extinct, like the gigan- 
tic land reptiles and monster crocodilians, 
which belonged to a departed period of 
zoological history. 

Few will question that man, as an in- 
dividual, is capable of indefinite improve- 
ment so lonjg as he lives. This capacity 
is inborn, ^ere is none so poor as not 
to possess it. Circumstances alone are 
required to call this capacity into action ; 
and in proportion as knowledge, virtue, 
and religion prevail in a community, will 
that sacred atmosphere be diffused, under 
whose genial influence the most forlorn 
shall grow into forms of unimagined 
strength and beauty. 

This capacity for indefinite improve- 
ment, which belongs to each individual, 
must belong also to society ; for society 
does not die, and, through the improve- 
ment of its individuals, it has the assu- 
rance of its own advance. It is immortal 
on earth, and will constantly gather new 
and richer fruits from the successive gener- 
ations, as they stretch through unknown 
time. 

From the great Law of Progress we 
may derive at once our duties and our en- 
couragements. Humanity has ever ad- 
vanced, urged by the instincts and neces- 
sities implanted by God ; thwarted some- 
times by obstacles, which have caused, for 
» time, a moment only, in the immensity 
of ageSf to deviate from its true line, or to 



seem to retreat; but still it is ever on* 
ward. At last we know the law of this 
movement ; we fasten our eyes upon that 
star, unobserved in the earlier ages, which 
lights the way to the future, opening into 
vistas of infinite variety and extension. 

Amid the disappointments which may 
attend individual exertions, ajnid uni- 
versal agitations which surround us, let us 
recognize this law, let us follow this star, 
confident th&t whatever is just, whatever is 
humane, whatever is good, whatever is true, 
must prevail. With this faith, let us place 
our hands, as those of little children, in the 
great hand of God. He will ever guide 
and sustain us through pains and perils, it 
may be, in the path of Progress. 

In the recognition of this law, there are 
motives to beneficent activity which shall 
endure to the last syllable of Life. Lrt. 
the young embrace it ; they shall find it 
an ever-living spring. Let the old cherisk 
it still ; they shall derive from it fresh en- 
couragement. It shall give to all, both 
old and young, a new appreciation of their 
existence, a new sentiment of their force, 
a new revelation of their destiny. . . . 

A life filled by this thought shall have 
comforts and consolations which else were 
unknown. In the flush of youthful ambi* 
tion, in the self confidence of success, we 
may b^ indifferent to the calls of humanity ; 
but history, reason, and religion, all speak 
in vain, if any selfish works, not helping 
the progress of mankind, although favored 
by worldly smiles, can secure that happi- 
ness and content which all covet as the 
crown of life 

Be it, then, our duty and encouragement 
to live and to labor, ever mindful of the 
future. But let us not forget the past. 
All ages have lived and labored for us. 
From one has come art; from another 
jurisprudence ; from another the compass; 
from another the printing-press ; from all 
have proceeded priceless lessons of trudi 
and virtue. The earliest and most distant 
times are not without a present influence 
on our daily lives. The mighty stream of 
progress, though fed by many tributary 
waters and hidden springs, derive some- 
thing of its force from the earliest currents 
which leap and sparkle in the distant 
mountain recesses, over precipices, am<»ig 
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rapids, and beneath the shade of the pri- 
meval forest. 

Nor should we be too impatient to wit- 
ness the fulfillment of our aspirations. 
The daily increasing rapidity of discovery 
and improvement, and the daily multiply- 
ing efforts of beneficence, in later years, 
outstripping the imaginations of the most 
sanguine, furnish well-grounded assurance, 
that the advance of man will be with a con- 
stantly accelerating speed. The goal is dis- 
tant, but the march is none the less certain. 

Cultivate, then, a just moderation. Learn 
Kb reconcile order with change, stability 
with prepress. This is a wise conserva- 
tism; this is a wise reform. Rightly 
imderstanding these terms, who would not 
be a conservative 1 Who would not be a 
^%eformer 1 A conservative of all that is 
•good ; a reformer of all that is evil ; a con- 
* pbwative of knowledge; a reformer of 
iterance; a conservative of truths and 
l^rinciples, whose seat is the bosom of 
God ; a reformer of laws and institutions, 
which are but the wicked or imperfect 
work of man ; a conservative of that divine 
' order which is found only in movement ; 
a reformer of those earthly wrongs and 
abuses which spring from a violation of 
the great law of human progress. Blend- 
ing these two characters in one, let us seek 
to be, at the same time, reforming conserv- 
atives and conservative reformers. 

Finally, let a confidence in the progress 
of our race be, under God, our constant 
faith. Let the sentiment of loyalty, earth- 
bom, which once lavished itself, on king 
or emperor, give place to that other senti- 
ment, heaven-bom, of devotion to human- 
ity. ' Let loyalty to one man be exchanged 
for love to man. And be it our privilege 
to extend these sacred influences through- 
out the land. So shall we open to our 
country new fields of peaceful victories, 
which shall not want the sympatllles and 
gratulations of the good citizen, or the 
praises'of the just historian. 

Go forth, then, my country ! " conquer- 
ing and to 'conquer," not by bmtish vio- 
lence; not, by force of arms; not, oh! 
not, on dishonest fields of blood ; but in 
the majesty of peace, of justice, of freedom, 
by the irresistible might of Christian in- 
stitutions. 



SCIENTIFIC FACTS. 

PROFESSOR Farradt, iu a recent lecture 
before the Royal Institute of England, 
upon the Magnetic Forces, made the 
following interesting announcement : 

A German astronomer has for many 
years been watching the spots on the sun, 
and daily recording the result. From 
year to year the groups of spots vary. 
They are sometimes very numerous, some- 
times very few. After a while it became 
evident that the variation in number fol- 
lowed a descending scale through five 
years, and then an ascending scale Uirough 
five subsequent years, so that the perio- 
dicity of the variations became a visible 
fact. 

While our German friend was busy with 
his group of sun-spots, an Englishman was 
busy with the variations of the magnetic 
needle. He, too, was a patient recorder 
of patient observations. 

On comparing his tabular results with 
those of the German astronomer, he found 
that the variations of the magnetic needle 
corresponded with the variations of the 
sun-spots — that the years when the groups 
were at a maximum, and so on through 
their series. 

This relation may be coincident merely, 
or derivative ; if the latter, then do we 
connect astral and terrestrial magnetism, 
and new reaches of science are .open 
to us. 



Memory of the Dead. — ^It is an ex- 
quisite and beautiful trait in our nature, 
that when the heart is touched, and soft- 
ened by some tranquil happiness or al^ 
fectionate feeling, the memory of the dead 
comes over it most powerfully and irre- 
sistibly. It would almost seem as though 
our better thoughts and sympathies were 
charms, in virtue of which the soul is en- 
abled to hold some vague and mysterious 
intercourse with the spirits of those 
whom we dearly loved in life. Alas! 
how often and how long may those patient 
angels hover around us, watching for the 
spell which is so seldom uttered and so 
soon forffotten. — Dickens, 
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LYMAN BEECHER, D.D. 



LTMAN Beeohkr wrs boiTi at New 
Haven, Conn., October 12, 1775. 
He was the son of David Beecher, who 
was the son of Nathaniel, who was the 
son of Joseph, who was the son of John ; 
who was bora over the water, in Kent 
County, England, and came to New Ha- 
ven with his tnother, not with the very 
first, but among the earliest settlers of 
New Haven colony. Lyman was bom in 
a dwelling which is still standing on the 
corner of Gewge and College streets, New 
Haven. His mother died four days after 
his birth, and her sister, Mrs. Lot Benton, 
took him when he was about three months 
^f age, and Lyman continued in her family 
until his seventeenth year. 

One day while Lyman was in the or- 
chard, with his Uncle Lot, gathering apples, 
Mr. Benton said, "Lyman, how should 
you like to study, and go to college?" 
Lyman made no reply, and the work went 
on. The next day, as they were busy at 
the' same work, Lyman said, "Uncle Lot, 
< I think I should like to go to college." 
Nothing more was ^ said on either side* 



But the lad was forthwith preparj&d for* 
studying. One year of preparation ip 
those days sufficed for entering college.. 
He entered Yale under the presidency o/ ' 
Dr. D wight, in September, 1793, at tlie* 
age of eighteen. , 

The class of 1797, of which Lyjnan 
Beecher was a member, was distinguisl^d * 
for very uniform good scholarship. Neaf 
the close of his life. Dr. Dwight declared 
that, " though several classes had afforded 
some greater men, yet he had never in- • 
structed more than one other class which, 
as a whole, possessed an equal amount of 
talent." These were remarkable for their, 
longevity. Twenty-four of the thirty- < 
seven %ere alive in 1848. 

Mr. Beecher studied theology with Dr. . 
Dwight for a year, and, in September, 
1798, was licensed to preach the gospel by ^ 
the New Haven West Association. In 
November of the same year, he com- 
menced preaching on probation, at East 
Hampton^ Long Island, where he was 
ordained in September, 1799. He had 
great fear, at the time of reoMvlag his 
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license, that there would be no place left 
for him, the only vacancy that he knew of 
having just been filled. It is reported of 
him, that when asked to preach on Long 
Isjandj'he replied, that he had but one 
sermon in the world, and did not know as 
he should ever have another. 

Mr. Beecher continued his ministerial 
la\>br at East Hampton until 1810. He 
jfk&rned Miss Roxana Foote, of Guilford, 
Ct.j a woman of rare natural disposition 
ffid endowments, whose name, at this dis- 
. tlinc^*of time, from her early death, Dr. 
. jf^ec^ercan not mention without emotion. 
Hc^.was settled upon a salary of $300 per 
Minuih.* "'After the birth of six children, 
9e infdVmed his people that he could not 
IWe upon so small a sum ; but offered, if 
^s^rfffr^ -Were raised to $500, to remain 
-iOt: ^m for life. They refused to 

fea|e 'the salary, and lost their pas« 

l' 3 D,uring» mtervals of his labors, Mr. 

•• %'ftett5ief was remarkably fond of both 

•. ^Wpg* and. hunting for physical exercise, 

* fri^ th$ searshore gave abundant oppor- 

* AWyfy /ib;* both pursuits, and the inlets, 
; hgygS|^rid streams, which had fish or wild 

* • . foi^, were familiar to him. He was afilict- 
•^ /Ilia wiUi*an irritable stomach, which, at 

* •. ipjie periods, threatened to lay him aside 

* •• (ift-oni'thei ministry. And nothing but the 

■ • bpst^lLillful care of his own health enabled 
, **htmj" through a long life, to go through 

* jiklbo^s Vhich seem almost incredible. 

J fjCt .Litchfield, Ct, he resorted to the 
;.'<^g34^'irkj|iout forsaking the rod and the 
•;gtm, for •exercise and health. In Boston 

• fie rdwed in the harbor; sawed his own 
'• Vood ;' "brought home his marketing, for 

t^e sake* of t£e exercise of carrying a bas- 

fcet*. fie became (][uite an adept in filing 

\ , aixd setting saws. On one occasion he 

* •^*said, " The way to write easily is to get 
' •'sdl*^your thinking done first, and then let 

;**the ho*t metal out into the mold of your 
■•:• plan." . 

When the weather was bad, the Doctor 

* resorted to his cellar, where several loads 
of sand were stored, which were vigor- 
ously shoveled from one side of the cel- 
lar .to the other — ^like mapy metaphysical 
points in disputes — sand at best, and by 
discussion only changed in place. He 



walked quick, worked quick, thought quick, 
and rode quick. 

In 1810, he received and accepted a 
call from the First Congregational Church 
in Litchfield, Conn., over which he was in- 
stalled in June of the same year, and with 
which he continued in connection till 
March, 1826— a period which he regards 
as the most laborious part of his life. 

During this time, his protracted labors 
were such that his health failed, and he 
was obliged to suspend his pastoral duties 
for six months, and for more than a yea> 
he continued his rural exercise and manual 
labor. 

Dr. Beecher's famous six sermons .upon 
intemperance were first written and preach- 
ed in Litchfield. A very dear, friend of 
his, living about four miles from the 
diurch, became intemperate. Thia fact 
moved all his affection and zeal. The six 
sermons were born of a heart fuH:^ love; 
and grief; and although thi6^3i<] not daVe 
the man whose case insotoS^ ^em, they 
have, doubtless, saved th^fatanda of dthfers ; 
and are still read in ^ImosV > every lan-t' 
guage of tlie civilized w^rld^ .. "^ . ; a 

In 1826, he received andifcofe^iie'i liall 
from the Hanover Church, m'^Soston, 
where he continued six and a half years. 
" This," says the Doctor, " though not the 
most exhausting, was the most active and 
intensely interesting period of my. pas- 
toral life." . •. 

In 1832, he received a call to the Presi- 
dency of Lane Seminary, near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where pledged endowments of sixty 
thousand dollars depended upon his ac- 
ceptance; and, considering the im^nense 
importance of an early-educated, evangel- 
ical ministry at the West, he accepted the 
call, and for ten years performed- the offi- 
cial duties of the institution, and the du- 
ties of the pastoral relation in the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati. Since 
that time, though released from pastoral 
care, he has been almost habitually em- 
ployed in preaching the Grospel as before. 

Lyman Beecher is the father of thir-, 
teen children, ten of whom are now living. 
Two died in infancy. The others are enu- 
merated in the following list : Rev. Wil- 
liam Beecher is pastor at Chillicothe, Ohio ; 
Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D,, pastor at 

uiyii!£uu uy -v^j v-^ v^pt iv. 
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Boston, Mass. ; Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
pastor of the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ; Eev. Charles Beecher, pastor ^t 
Newark, New Jersey ; Rev. Thomas K. 
Beeeher, pastor at Williamsburg, N, Y. ; 
Rev; • Gedi^e Bieecher, deceased several 
yeafd since« . His death was caused by the 
.'^idfental discharge i of a gun. At ihe 
time he was one. of the' moat cixiinent men 
m tt'e* Westeri Church. . Mr. James 
E^etijief,' eiigAgcfl' m cornmercial business 

* pit- BostQn ; Jiiisi, Catlierine Beet' her ; Mrs. 
.JJariict JB." Stowj;, wtfeof Prof. Stbwe, of 

. .And4ver^Tfiet)togiqaJ Seminary ; Mrs. Pe.r- 
ItiijSj^nd^Mrs., Uooker; wives of lawyers' 
of r^^^^tabl^ gj^andlng. 

Gf.iii* ioni^jc relatione, the' Doctor 

■ftay-a ;;/'M^ cup. of mercy, though not uh-: 

1ninght;d with bfttenie^s in the death of 

;,"two J^doved wjyes,. two mfants, and an 

■ ^diilt^on in !ho ministry, has nevertheless 

be^n' filled with pure, copioua, and habit- 

•urfl enjoyment, 'especially in the early con- 

.. tersiori of* my children, and their blessed 

affectioft for me and . usefulness in the 

Churcb.Df GQ<i." 

FroHi «arly. life :he has been quick, rest- 
less, . ^inergetic,. persevering, and bold. 
' IThese traits* have so strong a development 
iXk pub^c, that an impression exists that 
h'e is. of a hard, and severe character — 

• ihan which nothing can be more untrue. 
•He is,'!in ^cial Jvfe, deeply affectionate, 
tender,»atid simple Vih hours of relaxation 
fond* oif anausement; of music, of field 

' sports, ^4 lAlJlKied to'mirthfulness. His 
ipindis^Llogical^. rather than metaphysical. 

>Hl£f feaj^onmg js that of strong common 
sen^^V ' .Hi?* -mosl powerful efforts have 

vbeeu ftifise .in which his social and moral 
emo'tions. have received embodiment and 

.expressfgn. 

The finest effects of his mind are not in 
his writings, but when unexpectedly 
throwil. -.out in the inspiration of speech, 
or in conversation. Many apothegms and 
condensed, sentiments, if recorded, would 
become popular proverbs. 

Dr. Beecher is now a resident of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and though nearly eighty years 
old, is still vigorous and active. His 
simple modes of living, his temperance, 
his buoyancy and cheerfulness, and his 
habits of physical exercise, have prolonged 



a life which began feebly, andi-.whiQhJ^- 
always beien threatened by d/speptioUfl- 
ments, to a ripe old age. Through t)^ 
.beneficence of a few gentlemen in Bdstob,-. • 
a life annuity of several hundrech dol^jirs 
has been secured to him, that he may. spend 
the remainder of his days in comfort, Jfr^fe , 
froni care or labor. His life hasf beiBn^dtte 
of great and long-continued us'efulfi^^.*^ 
He hais made an impression on the preset..* 
age which will exert a most potent infiuei$e 
for good in molding and guiding the opi»|.^ 
ions of fixture generations. ; •* * • i^ % 



KEEP Y0UNO\ 

r MRS. COWDEir CI^RK^iJ 







THERE is no surer destroyer .ofjpjjjl^ V 
youth's privileges, and pqjKC^^, f*-^ 
delights; than yielding the si^InL 
the empire of ill-tempe^ and ^el^hn 
We should all be Cautious, as we.ad« 
in life, of allowing occasion^ •5djf<>>ff^. . 
experience to overshadow our perpegK6ii'*-.** 
of the preponderance of good.* ', :' • ir^ti ^ 

Faith in good is. at once its o^jj^dtf^^*.^^ 
tude and reward. To believe*g(jdi 'jA^ ' - 
to do good, truly and trustfully 'n^^<^fc\« 
healthiest of humanity's condtti9i^.V4p>;y''^ 
take events cheerfully, and pnupl^e ttlijr;^ V 
happiness of others, is the way t^^Ji^VP}^/^ J' 
the enduring spring of existence. * '" •'/•>V^*' 

Content and kindliness are tl^ sai% ^vtW,^^ 
nal showers and fostering sunny waV'^^tflj'^ .• 
that keep a man's nature and beiii*^^e9toil .' 
and green. If we would leav^ a gm^iiitfi;;!- '; 
memory behind us, there is no ynr^^'iAWjf * i ' 
to secure it than by living grA^}Omt'f^. ^'* ■- 
A cheerful and benign temper^ thaJE'^JWii^- ^ •; 
forth pleasant ^bloissomsj, and.bea;^ sw:etrC f \ 
fruit for those 'who liye within .its influ*--..; 




rtally after the present 
cayed and gone.-^Selected, 






Shadow and SuBSTANCK.-r— As the shad- v ' 
ow follows the body in the splendor ^f .the i . j 
fairest sunlight, so will the wrong 'ddne to . / 
another pursue the soul in the hours pf . "' 
prosperity. It therefore follows,' that if V 
we would be just to ourselves we must* be- 
just to others. • • 

Digitized by VjOOQIC ;. 
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IBTTBB8 ABOUT GBOLOGT.-NO. I 

BT PROFESSOR PICKAXE. 
THE earth's OBUST. 

"H M-Y YouNo Friends : 

y I Most of you, no doubt, are acquaint- 
-'-'-*• ed with the outlines of Gboorapht, 
which treats of the oceans, continents, mount- 
ains, valleys, and other divisions of the 
surface of the earth. After gaining the 
knowledge of these interesting things, 
many of you have doubtless also thought 
that you would like to know something 
more of those deeper mysteries which are 
generally hidden under the earth's surface, 
and of which the science of Geoloot 
treats. I am now going to tell you about 
some of these things ; and in doing this, 1 
will try to use language so plain that all 
of you can understand me. 

Come along with me, then, in imagina- 
tion, down to that meadow yonder, where 
the ground is often covered with water, 
owing either to a freshet in the river, or to 
the rushing down of streams from the hills 
during heavy rains. Now, suppose we 
should commence here and dig down for 
thousands and thousands of feet, and 
through the whole crust of the earth (all 
the parts of which we will suppose to be 
complete in this place), what do you think 
we would find as we proceed downward ? 

For the first few inches or feet — it might 
be ten, twenty, or even fifty feet — we 
should pass through layers of blackish 
earth. These, like all other layers of soil 
or rock, are, in the plural, called Strata, 
and any single one of them is called a 
Stratum. These layers, or strata, were 
formed there by the settlings of mud, 
sand, etc., from the overflowing waters, 
and constitute what is called Alluvium, or 
the Alluvial Formation — a name taken 
from a Latin word, which signifies the 
overflowing of a stream. If you look on 
the accompanying diagram, you will find 
this formation represented by the first, or 
uppermost, division. 

digging through this formation, we 
next come to a much thicker deposit of 
clay, sand, gravel, and small and large 
stones, more or less rounded. Though 
these deposits are for the most part dis- 
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3. Sand. Claj, glata, 
etc., 1,350 to %9» 
ieet. 



4. Chalk, Sandatone, 
etc., 600 to 1,100 
feet. 



5. Oolite and Llaa, 
3,000 to 3,000 feet 




^^ 6. New Red Saad- 
:Ji atone, %M) to 1,900 
J/ feet. 



£.- 7. Coal and other 
Strata, 3,000 feet 



^i 8. Monntain Lime- 
^ atone, 3,700 feet 



9. Old Red Sand- 
itone, 10,000 feet 



10. Stlnriaa and 
Cambrian Sja- 
tema. Highest es- 
timated thicknesi^ 
120,000 feet 



IL Prlmarr Strati- 
fied. Thickness 
unknown. 
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tinctly stratified, that is, arranged in strata 
or layers, they are, nevertheless, in many 
places mixed confUsedly together, as will 
be seen represented in the second division 
of the diagram. At almost every place 
where a bank is dug down, or where exca- 
vations for a cellar or a well are made, 
examples of this deposit may be seen. 
It is called the biluvial Formation^ 
from a Latin word which signifies a deluge^ 
or an overfloMring of the sea. 

Proceeding still downward, we next 
oome to layers of sand, clay, slate, lime, 
etc., more or less hardened into rock, and 
of a thickness estimated at from 1,300 to 
2,500 feet If our digging operations 
happen^ to be at the right place, we 
would probably find in these strata, petri- 
fied plants, the shells of shell-fish, and the 
bones of animals, most of which would be 
totally different from any now living. 
These remains of plants and animals are 
called FossileSy or Organic Remains. Re- 
member that definition. These layers 
constitute what are called the Tertiary 
Formation^ which you may see represented 
in the third division of the diagram from 
the top. 

Passing through these deposits, we 
next come to strata or layers of chalk, 
sandstone, etc., the estimates of whose 
thickness have been from 600 to 1,200 
feet. Or if we did not find the chalk (as 
would be the case if the search were made 
in this country), we should find a rock 
formed at the same time the chalk was 
formed elsewhere, which fact is determined 
byJts containing the same kinds of or- 
ganic remains. These strata constitute 
what are called the ChaUc, or Cretaceous 
system, and are represented in the fourth 
division of the diagram. 

We next pass through strata of a curi- 
ous kind of limestone, called Oolite^ or 
BoestonCy from its resemblance to the roe 
of a fish ; thence through another kind of 
limestone, called Lias^ interspersed with 
slate and various other stones. These 
deposits abound with the remains of the 
most interesting animals, which are en- 
tirely absent from the higher deposits, 
and some of which we intend to describe 
in a future letter. The Oolite and Lias 
systems are represented in the ^fth divi- 



sion of the diagram from the top, and the 
estimates of their thickness, taken tf^tber, 
have ranged from 3,000 to 3,600 feet. 

Passing still downward, we next de- 
scend through the New Ited Sandstone 
system, consisting mostly of layers of that 
stone (sometimes called Freestone, or 
Broumstone) of which the fironts of some 
of the better houses in New York city are 
built. These rocks are remarkable for 
their exhibiting, in some places (as in the 
quarries along the Connecticut River, for 
instance), the tracks of numerous kinds of 
birds, some of which were of an enormous 
size, commonly stepping a distance of six 
feet This system of formation is repre- 
sented by the sixth division of the diagram. 
Its thickness has been estimated variously 
from 900 to 1,200 feet 

Beneath the New Red Sandstone sys- 
tem we would come to what has been 
called the great Coal Formation^ or the 
Carboniferous System^ This consists of 
beds of slate, limestone, and various other 
kinds of rock, among which the coal is 
most deserving of notice. It is from this 
portion of the earth's crust that we derive 
the fnel which warms us in winter, which 
cooks our food, drives our engines, and 
accomplishes so many other useful pur- 
poses. This formation is shown in the 
seventh division of the diagram, in which 
the darker seams represent the coal. The 
thickness of this whole group of rocks has 
been estimated at about 3,000 feet, or a 
little more than half a mile. 

We should next descend through the 
Mountain Limestone, about 2,700 feet 
thick, and thence through the Old Bed 
Sandstone, said to measure a thickness of 
10,000 feet, or a little short of two miles. 
These formations are severally represented 
in the eighth and ninth divbions of the 
diagram. The Mountain Limestone 
abounds with sea shells, and the Old Red 
Sandstone contains the remains of a great 
many fishes. These fossiles, in both cases, 
are mostly of different kinds from any of 
those contained in the strata above. 

Afler this we descend through the rocks 
of the Silurian and Cambrian systems, so 
called from the districts in England where 
the up-tilled strata, belonging to them, 
appear on the surface of the ground. The 

uiyiu^yu uy -v-jv^v^pt iv. 
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whole thickness of these groups of rocks 
has not been so well ascertained ; but the 
highest estimates, made in England some 
years ago, give them the almost incredible 
thickness of 120,000 feet, or over twenty- 
two miles ! (see the tenth division of the 
diagram from the top). The animals and 
plants which lived during the formation of 
these strata, were almost all such as only 
inhabited the ocean, and scarcely any of 
their kind existed while the strata above 
them were being formed. 

We have now completed our general 
survey of what are called the JFbssiliJhr- 
OU8 Bocks^ that is, liie rocks which contain 
the remi^ins of plants and animals petrified, 
or turned into stone. Immediately under 
these lie the Primary Stratifiedy and under 
these the Primary tJnBtraHfied^ or granite 
rocks. These primary rocks contain no 
remains or impressions of vegetable or 
animal forms, from which fact, as also 
from other considerations, it is inferred 
that no living beings existed upon the 
earth at the time they were formed. 

I will tell you some very curious things 
about these rocks, with others, in a future 
letter; but I can now only say that it 
is generally supposed (I think conclusively 
proved) that the materials of the stratified 
rocks were originally deposited in the 
bottoms of oceans, lakes, or other waters 
which then overflowed the earth, and that 
they subsequently became hardened as we 
now find them ; but that the Unstratified 
ones were originally like newly-ejected 
lava in a melted state, from heat^ and 
that they afterward hardened by becom- 
ing cool. 

We have thus passed through the more 
interesting parts- of the earth's crust that 
are known by geologists. Now look 
again at the diagram, and mark and fix in 
your memory some of the still more gen- 
eral divisions which geologists have made. 
From the lowest part of the figure to the 
bottom of the Silurian and Cambrian 
Systems (10th division) is represented the 
Primary Formation, the rocks of which 
are distii^uished for the absence of the 
remains of living beings. From the top 
of the Primary to the bottom of the Coal 
ia represented the Transition Formation, 
which is dbtinguished by containing the 



remains of plants and animals of low 
orders, almost all of which inhabited the 
ocean. 

From the bottom of the Coal to the 
top of the Chalk is called the Secondary 
Formation, Mrhich contains the remains of 
abundant land plants, and of the first con 
siderable air-breathing animals. These 
animals, however, were still of a low 
order, partaking much of the nature of 
lizards, turtles, and other reptiles, and 
were, for the most part, oviparous, that is 
to say, they hatched their young from 
eggs, and did not suckle them. - 

Then comes the Tertiary Formation, 
containing the remains of four-footed 
beasts, which produced and nourished 
their young as cattle now do, but most of 
which were still very different from any 
animals now on the earth. Then comes 
the Diluvial Formation, called also Drift, 
from the fact that it proceeded (as sup- 
posed) from a violent overflow of the 
ocean ; and lastly comes the Alluvial, in 
which alone the bones of Man and of the 
existing races of animals are found. How 
wonderful is the order and method dis- 
played in the works of the Creator ! 

1 have thus given you a general descrip- 
tion, which I can call only an c^pproach 
to the real state of the case. Try to fix 
these general divisions, with their cha- 
racters, in your minds, and in my next 
letter I will endeavor to describe things 
more as they actually exist. 



THE TWO INCENDIARIES. 

BT REV. JOHR FXERPONT. 

The fire alarm ! the cry of " Fire !** 
Swells on the night wind, higher, higher ; 
Touched by the lightning erery bell 
Swings in its tower, the tale to tell. 
Forth rush firemen one and all. 
At duty's or at danger's call, 
The peril and the praise to share ; 
Their engines rush, their torches flare ; 
The light of the devouring^ fire. 
Reflected from the church's spire. 
Piercing the clouds with ruddy glow. 
Tells of the ruin wrought below. 
Why sounds that midnight tocsin dread ? 
Why towers that column black and red. 
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That, leaning to the leeward, shows 
The way that the destroyer goes ? 

Let your imag^ation stretch. 
And yon shall see a dastard wretch, 
Skulking away from haman sight. 
And wrapt up in the cloak of night, 
Patting a loeofoeo match 
Where he is sure the flame will catch. 
That when the crowd is thither drawn 
He may, before the " peep of dawn,'* 
With his fingers force a loan. 
From other pockets to his own. 

What are to him the *larum bell. 
The blazing roof, the fearful yell. 
Of horses roasting in their stalls. 
Of firemen, crashed by falling walls ? 
What are to him the crash and din 
Of slates and rafters falling in ; 
The shrieks of houseless women flying. 
The feeble gasp of infants dying. 
And the loud wailing of despair. 
That loads the su£Ebcating air ? 
What are all these things to him ? His turn 
By them is seryed ; let others bum ! 
What is all this to him ? Why, sir. 
He wakes up people, and they stir. 
Is tried, and hanged — or used to be; 
Laws may, but justice does not alter ; 
He 'scapes, tho' he deserres the halter ; 
And were he doomed to it again. 
The people would all say *<Amen !" 

And yet ; now coolly let's inquire— 
What does this villian set on fire ? 
Boards, shingles, timber — ** wood, hay, stubble,** 
A yapor ; that is seen a day. 
Or hour, " then vanishes away ;" 
Thafs AIL Th* incendiary felon 
Does nothing more we need to tell on. 

But he that fills his neighbor's cup 

With liquid fire, is burning up, 

Not edifices framed of wood. 

Not princely mansions, fiEtir and good. 

But that for which such mansions rise : 

The heir apparent of the skies ; 

Man ; who from Heayen deriyes his birth ; 

Man, God's yioegerent here on earth ; 

A house that only Qod can build, 

A temple with his spirit filled ; 

A tenement, indeed, of clay. 

That holds its dweller for his day ; 

A house that falls, in time, in dust. 

As other earthly dwellings most ; 



But one that holds, tfnot ivmt down. 
The heir of an immortal crown ; 
Bat let the fire that fills the cap. 
Be, in that house, well kindled up. 
And strength, and peace, and pure desire. 
And manly purpose feel the fire : 
And Reason stumbles on and gropes. 
Darkling, 'mid smothered joys and hopes; 
And Faith, and eyery upward aim. 
And heavenward impulse feels the flame» 
And virtue falls, and coiurage flags. 
And childhood roams in tattered rags. 
And haggard Want makes earth his bed. 
And homeless Hanger begs his bread. 
And sottish dullness mopes along. 
And maniac Mirth bawls out his song. 
And Frenzy stands with vacant stare. 
And Madness rends his matted hair. 
And Murder stabs his weeping bride. 
Then dies himself, a suicide. 

And yet, what is all this to him 
Who fills up to its sparkling brim 
The glowing glass of liquid fire. 
Drowned in whose poisonous depths, expire 
Wit, wisdom, common manhood even. 
All earthly joy, all hope of heaven ; 
" Aye,** to his inmost self, says he, 
*' What is the consequence to me ? 
What is to m^ the depth of woe 
That follows where my liquors flow ? 
So long as I the match can get. 
So long as I the fire may set. 
So long as I can have my way. 
So long as those who drink can pay. 
So long as they will serve my turn. 
What is't to me how much they bum ?** 

These two incendiaries stand 
Before you, neighbors, torch in hand ; 
Both ply their trade, both fill their purses. 
Tell me— which, of the two, the worse is ? 

Selected, 



CHEMISTRY OF PERFUMERY. 

MUCH aid has been given by chemistry 
to the art of perfumery. It is true 
that soap and perfumery are rather 
rivals, the increase of the formerly em- 
ployed, as a mask to want of cleanliness, 
are less required, now that soap has become 
a type of civilization, ,r^ | 
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Perfumers, if they do not occupy whole 
streets with their shops, as they did in 
ancient Capua, show more science in obtain- 
ing their perfumes than in former times* 

The jury in the World's Fair, or rather 
two distinguished chemists of that jury. 
Dr. Hoffman and Mr. De la Hue; ascer- 
tained that some of the most delicate per- 
fumes were made by chemical artifice, 
and not, as of old^ by distilling them from 
flowers. 

The perfumery of flowers oflen consists 
of oils and ethers, which the chemist can 
compound artificially in his laboratory. 
Commercial enterprise has availed itself 
of this fact, and sent to the exhibition, ii;i 
the form of essences, perfumes thus pre- 
pared. Singularly enough, they are gene- 
rally derived from substances of intensely 
disgusting odor. 

A peculiarly fetid one, termed fusel oil, 
is formed in making brandy and whisky. 
This fusel oil, distilled with sulphuric acid 
and aceate of potash, gives the oil of pears. 
The oil of apples is made from the same 
fusel oil, by distillation with sulphuric acid 
and bicromate of potash. 

The oil of pine-apples is obtained from 
the product of the action of putrid cheese 
on sugar, or by making a soap with butter, 
and distilling it with alcohol and sulphuric 
acid, and is largely employed in England 
in the preparation of pine-apple ale. 

Oil of grapes and of cognac, used to im- 
part the flavor of French cognac to British 
brandy, are little else than msel oil. The 
artificial oil of bitter almonds, now so 
largely employed in perfuming soaps, and 
for flavoring confectionary, is prepared by 
the action of nitric acid on the fetid piles 
. of gi^ tar. 

Many a fair forehead is damped with 
eau de millejleurs^ without knowing that 
this essential ingredient is derived from 
the drainage of cow-houses. 

The winter-green oil imported from New 
Jersey, as being produced from a plant 
indigenous there, is artificially made from 
willows, and a body procured by the dis- 
tillation of wood. AH these are direct 
modem appliances of science to an indus- 
trial purpose, and imply an acquaintance 
with the highest investigations of organic 
diemistry. 

Let us recollect, that the oil of lemons, 



turpentine, oil of juniper, oil of roses, oil 
of copaiva, oil of rosemary, and many 
other oils, are identical in composition, and 
it is not difficult to conceive that perfumery 
may derive further aid from chemistry .rr- 
Silliman^B Journal. 



COMING HOME, 

GLAD words ! how full of thrilling emo- 
tions to those around the dear do- 
mestic hearth who have loved ones 
absent ! Coming home ! How sweetly 
fall these words on the mother's heart, as 
she«hears of the returning steps of her 
absent son or daughter. The father, too, 
feels a double thrill of joy as they are re- 
peated to him ; and the loving sister and 
affectionate brother wait with anxious 
looks and throbbing hearts. Coming 
home ! oh, who has not listened to the 
sound with enchanting rapture ! 

Coming home! That student brother, 
who has long been absent, and grown fa- 
miliar with the walls of some distant hall 
of learning,. and for months has been faith- 
fully delving in the mines of mental lore, 
is coming home. The term has dosed, 
and to spend his vacation among the dear 
ones, around his native hearth, he is com- 
ing home. 

Yes, again he is coming home. His 
course of studies is finished, and, with 
honor, he leaves his Alma Mater, yet he 
hastens to enjoy that which is dearer to 
him than the applause of thousands, as he 
utters his valedictory words ; aye ! ' and 
that which, perchance, may be sweeter 
because of that applause. Coming home, 
is heard ofben by those awaiting his ar« 
rival. 

Once more that student is coming home. 
His profession has been chosen ; *and, 
afler thorough studies and discipline, he 
has visited other lands, and sought what 
experience and knowledge could be gleaned 
from foreign climes. He has listened to 
the wisdom of the most celebrated in his 
chosen calling, and taken counsel from 
their instructions ; he has seen the pomp 
and splendor of distant lands; he haa 
breathed Uie balmy air of sunny Italy, 
inhaled the spioe-l^^ Imtq^s^vPC. AniUa- 
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scaled the Pyramids of f^ypt, and tasted 
of the milk and honey of Palestine ; but 
to one Gf>ot he fondly turas to fill his 
heart with richest pleasures. Sweet home ! 
happy greetings await him there, and glad 
hearts soon will welcome him — he is com- 
ing home ! are the charming words. 

Coming home ! The best room is set 
apart for his chamber. Again and again 
have loving hands folded away the cur- 
tains and shook out the snowy drapery. 
The vases are filled every day with fresh 
flowers, and every evening loving voices 
whisper, "He will be here to-morrow, 
perhaps." At each meal the table is set 
Mrith scrupulous care. The newly em- 
broidered slippers, the rich dressing-gown, 
the study-cap, that he will like so well, are 
all paraded to meet his eye. Ah ! he 
would almost leap the waters, could he 
but know how anxiously so many loving 
hearts await his coming home. 

Coming home! Who does not love 
the sound 1 See the sunbrowned sailor on 
the rolling waters. A smile lights his face 
as .the ship glides briskly through the 
waves. Would you know the cause? 
He -thinks of his distant cottage-home and 
his young wife; and almost fancies he 
hears her singing the sweet cradle-i^ng : 

** For I know that the angeli will bring him to me." 

He sees her, in imagination, watching 
from her cottage-door, as each whit^ sail 
appears on the distant horizon; he feels 
the beatings of her heart in the pulse of 
his own, when a familiar foot&U touches 
the threshold of memory. That bronzed 
sailor loves his home, as the eagle loves 
her Alpine eyrie ; his treasures are there, 
and he knows that loving hearts are long- 
ingfor his coming home. 

but, perchance it is some youthful 
sailor who stands upon the deck of that 
home^^ard bound ship. He left home, and 
the society of fond sisters and a noble 
brother, to try his fortunes in the world, 
or gratify a desire to travel and see other 
countries. He may have felt the restraints 
of home, and thought it would be glorious 
to be a sailor and enjoy fVeedom. He 
has been absent fbr more than twelve 
long monthS) passed through all the vicis- 
sitiMles and most of the hardships incident 
*'- I Moor's Ufe^ and lias learned, by sad 



experience, that "There's no place like 
home." 

His last letter to his sister was full of 
love, and the remembrances of childhood's 
days, and he seemed to feel happier when 
he wrote, ^ I am coming home." '' He is 
coming home !" was quickly repeated to 
mother, sister, father, brother, and with 
anxious hearts they await his return. 

Coming home 1 The husband, so loi^ 
absent, earnestly hoping to gain aiHuenee 
from the £1 Dorado on the distant shores 
of the Pacific, has sent a message to his 
dear companion who so long and so 
patiently has counted the days since his 
departure, and the weary nights of his 
absence, telling her " be of good cheer, I 
am coming home. In a few weeks 1 shall 
be with you once more." Ah I as she 
repeats to her children the glad tidings, 
" He is coming home !" is there no thrill- 
ings of joy in their souiid 1 

A few months ago an invi^id, whose 
name had been sounded throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and had 
obtained a high position in the regards of 
his fellow-countrymen, lefb our snores in 
seardi of health beneath balmier skies. 
Kind and affectionate friends anxiously 
watched his course, and with eagerness 
listened to each note of tidings during his 
absence. Now his feeble health seemed 
to regain a little strength, then all ap- 
peared hopeless. At length, discouraged, 
fitint, and weary, he turns his steps home- 
ward. 

The tidings, he is coming home, pre- 
cede him, and anxious friends crowd 
the shore to await his arrival. Soon the 
ship is in sight, and reaches her moorings. 
A concourse of friends escort his feeble 
form homeward, whither he knows he is 
going to lie down and die. The taper of 
life had almost expired, but still its little 
flame survived till he reached his own 
dear home, and there, surrounded by those 
who loved him dearest, its feeble light 
ceased, and a nation mourned his loss. 

Coming home] The very words are 
rapturous. They bear import of every 
thing sweet and holy in the domestic life. 
Nay, more, they are stamped with the 
seal of Heaven, for angels say of the dyii^ 
saint, " He is coming home." 
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To poar the freth instraction o*er th* mind, 

To breathe th' enliTeniiig spirit, to fix 

TlM gMUKooa paipo**, and the noble tboaght 



SIMPLE PLEASURES; OR ALICE WILLIAMS, AND HER COUNTRY COUSINS. 



BT ANNIE P. ADAMS. 



«/^eobgie! Harriet 1 where are 

It you ?" said Louisa Ellison, run- 
ning out of the house, bonnet 
in hand, her bright, rosy face glow- 
ing, and her eyes sparkling with plea- 
Bure. " Georgie ! Harriet T where are 
you? I want to tell you something." 

"Here we are," shouted George, 
and " Here we are," echoed little 
Harriet, but Louisa, though she heard 
their voices, was not able to tell 
whence they came. 

"Georgie," she called again, and 
louder than before, " where are you ? 
I want to tell you something, I say." 
" Halloo !" shouted George, "can't 
you hear me ? we are in the bam, to 
be sure ;" and to the bam Louisa hast- 
ened as fast as her feet would carry 
her. George was upon the hay, 
hunting for hen's nests, running across 
the beams as nimbly as a squirrel, 
climbing dizzy heights, and taking 
desperate leaps, to the admiration and 
terror of little Harriet, who stood 
watchinff him with eager eye, and 
with both hands holding up her apron, 
full of beautiful new-laid egffs. 

"Come down, George," saia Louisa, 
and with one bound George was upon 
the floor. 

" You can't guess who is coming to 
our house." 

" Is it Unck Henry ?" said Harriet. 

**No, it isn't Uncle Henrv, he has 
gone to Austi'alia, and it will be long 
^iMiough before we see him again." 



"Is it any body we like?" asked 
Georffe. 

"Yes — ^no — I don't know whether 
we shall like her or not, for we have 
not seen her yet. I shall have, to tell 
you, for you will never .^eep- *t;ia 
our cousin, Alice Wilham&j irom 
New York. Mother thirika she will 
be here to-night, when m (^ ooino homo 
from school. She is to Btaj with u|i, ^^ 
all summer, and go to oiif ^clioiiL^J^^ 

" Hurrah 1" shouted George, swing- 
ing his hat. " I am glad of it, are 
not you, Harriet?" 

"Yes. I aiceaa I am glad," said 
Harriet, slowly. " Is she a big girl, 
Louisa?" 

Louisa didn't know, ^he guessed not 
very big. 

" Come, children, it is time to go 
to school," said Mrs. Ellison, coming 
to the door. "Louisa, smooth Har- 
riet's curls, and put on a clean apron, 
and hurry away, or you will be late." 

In asfew moments the children were 
on their way to the school-house, 
which stood in a pleasant place on the 
edge of a deep, snady wood. 

Mr. Ellison, the father of George, 
Louisa, and Harriet, was a farmer. 
His farm, of about three hundred 
acres, was one upon which his grand- 
father had felled the first tree, at a 
time when Western New York was 
an almost unbroien forest. It was 
called " Cedar Grove Farm," and was 
situated in one of the finest ^Knmti^ 
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of that part of the Empire State which 
has been fitly called the "Garden of 
America." 

Alice Williams was the only child 
of Mrs. Ellison's brother, who was a 
wealthy merchant in New York. All 
her life had been spent in the city, 
except a few weeks in the summers, 
when she had been taken with her 
mother to Saratoga, or Newport, or 
some other fashionable place of resort. 
Mrs. Williams was a very gay 
woman, fond of the pleasures and ex- 
citement of a city life. She would 
have thought it a kind of martyrdom 
to be obliged to spend a summer in 
the country, as her little girl was 
about to do, and she would not have 
allowed Alice to go, but Mr. Williams 
was resolute, and she had nothing to 
do but to submit. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon the 
children came home, and soon after, 
as graceful and gleeful as a young 
fawn, Harriet came dancing into the 
sitting-room, singing in her sweet, sil- 
very voic6 — 

" Up the biUs, on a bright sunny mom, 
Voices clear as the buele horn ; 
List to the echoes as thej flow, 
Here we go, we go, we go." 

But she stopped suddenly upon the 
threshold, for by the table, languidly 
turning over a book of pictures, sat a 
young girl, apparently about Louisa's 
age, fashionably dressed, with rin^s 
and bracelets, and other finery, whicn, 
to Harriet's astonished eyes, made her 
look very grand indeed. 

"Harriet, my love, come here," 
said Mrs. Ellison, scarcely able to re- 
press a smile at her littlegirl's look 
of blank amazement. " This is your 
Cousin Alice." 

All Harriet's ease and gracefulness 
seemed to have deserted her. She re- 
ceived her cousin's well-bred saluta- 
tion stiffly and awkwardly, and sat 
down in perfect silence. 

George and Louisa were less em- 
barrassed, but in the twinkle of 



George's roguish eye one could read, 
"A deal of tun we shall have, I guess, 
with such a fine lady as you are. 
How would you look, 1 wonder, hunt- 
ing eggs with all those gay trappings 
on." 

In spite of George's and Louisa's 
praiseworthy eflforts to make them- 
selves agreeable to their cousin, a dead 
silence would have settled on theparty 
but for Mrs. Ellison, who proposed, that 
as it was time for the cows to oe milked, 
Alice should be introduced into the 
milking-yard. George could not help 
smiling when he saw Alice drawing 
on her gloves, but he said nothing, 
and once out of doors he thought no 
more about it. 

Alice was afraid of the cows, of 
course. She had never been near one 
before, so Louisa stood with her, out- 
side the fence, while Harriet went into 
the milking-yard, patted the cows 
with her tmy hana, and talked to 
them, calling each one by name, just 
as if they could understand her. 

When Alice was tired of looking 
at the cows, Louisa proposed that 
thev should go to the sheep-pasture, 
and see the lambs. George called 
"Ca-nan 1 ca-nan !" and the sheep all 
came running toward him, expecting 
him to give them something. But 
Alice turned, and ran the other way, 
while George, not very politely, it 
must be owned, fairly shouted with 
laughter. 

LomssL very good-naturedly said, 
" It was not strange Alice should want 
to get out of the way of the sheep, as 
she had nev^r seen one before,'' and 
then led her -to a little inclosure 
where a pet lamb was feeding. Alice 
thought the pet lamb was very pretty, 
or would be, if he had a blue ribbon 
around his neck, like lambs she had 
read of. Louisa had never thought 
about putting a neck ribbon on little 
"Jip," but sne said it would be very 
pretty, he was so white and clean. 

"While they were talking, Harriet 
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ran into the house, and came back 
with a large piece of bread, which Jip 
ate greedilv irom her hand. " Here, 
Cousin AUce,'* said she, suddenly 
summoning courage, " would not you 
like to feed him ? You may take the 
rest of tie bread." Alice looked as 
if she would like to, but she glanced 
at her delicate kid gloves, ahd de- 
clined. 

Louisa saw the glance, and said, 
** Take off your glove, cousin, and let 
him eat out of your bare hand as I 
do," holding out a few crumbs, which 
Jip quickly took off with his tongue. 

" What ! let him lap my hand T no 
indeed!" and the little girl walked 
away. Louisa followed her, and as 
Alice said she was tired, they went 
together into the house. 

The next day was Saturday. The 
children were to have no school. In 
the morning Alice went with the chil- 
dren to feed the poultry, and laughed 
merrily to see one hen snatch a dainty 
morsel and run away to eat it by her- 
self, while two or three others would 
leave a bountiful supply for the sake 
c^ getting the prize away from her. 

Alice thougnt she should like to 



feed the chickens, and she threw a 
little com to them, but when the old 
turkey bristled up his feathers and 
spread out his tail, and strutted about, 
sne was frightened, and thought he 
was surely going to attack her. The 
little chickens, ducks, and goslings 
amused her greatly, she thought they 
were such " cunning little things." 

Alice was fond of flowers, but she 
knew nothing about any but those 
cultivated in gardens and green- 
houses. She had never seen wild 
violets, and colt's-foot, and wake-rob- 
in, and adder's-tongue, and the ex- 
quisite trailing arbutus. She had 
never gathered cowslips in the mea- 
dow, nor wild honeysuckle in the 
swamp. She knew nothing of the de- 
light of picking buttercups and daisies, 
and clover blossoms and dandelions, 
of inhaling their sweet breath, and 
learning the gentle lessons which they 
teach. But that Saturday afternoon, 
Mrs. Ellison told the little girls they 
might go into the woods near the 
school-house, and stay as long as 
they wanted to ; George begged that 
he might go too, and his momer con- 
sented. 




These woods were full of flowers, 
and the birds sung there as if their 
little hearts were brimful of gladness 



and love. How pleasant it was in 
the woods ! Alice felt it to be so, and 
she ran about and gathered flowers, 
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aad beautiful mosseB, finding sonid- 
tiling new at every step, till she was 
very tired, and Louisa said they would 
sit down on the trunk of a fallen tree^ 
where they could hear the running of 
the brook, and the singing of the 
birds, and talk while they rested. 

" Cousin Louisa," said Alice, " do 
yon always live so quietly? Don't 
you ever have parties and concerts, 
and balls and lectures ?" 

" O yes, Alice, we have parties in 
these woods, sometimes, when all the 
girls and boys in school come, and 
each one brings a basket of good 
things ; and we play, and sing, and 
have real good times." 

"But I mean reoH parties, such as 
we have in New York; eveningparties, 
where we have music, and dancing, 
and fine suppers, and the gas-lights 
make the rooms as light as day. 
Sometimes we don't get home till after 
twelve o'clock. I think it must be 
very stupid living in the country, if 
you jdonT have such things." 

" Stupid ! Cousin Alice, no indeed, 
it isn't stupid," said George, warmly ; 
" I tell you we have rare fun here ; 
don't we, Louisa ?" 

" Yes indeed," Louisa replied, " but 
Alice has never lived in the country. 
I dare say she will like it after a little 
while. It is so pleasant in the spring 
to gather wild flowers, as we have 
been doing to-day." 

"And to take care of the little 
chickens, Louisa," said Harriet, eager- 
ly, " and the funny little ducks, and 
goslings, and turkeys, and to run races 
with the lambs in the meadow." 

"Yes, said George, and to hunt 
eggs in the bam ; you don't know any 
thing about hunting eggs, cousin. 
What fun it is to look all around ever 
so long, and all at once come upon a 
cosy little nest in the hay, right imder 
your feet, with ten or a dozen egffs in 
it. Hien there is the milking, and the 
foddering, and the sheep-shearing, 
and haying, and harvesting, and ma- 



king butter and cheese. Did jon 
ever eat any maple molasses, or warm 



Alice did not know what waam^ 
9fugafr was ; she had eaten maple sugar 
as it was sold in the ebops, but she 
thought it was brought from Europe 
or the West Indies. George laughed, 
but he caught Louisa's reproving 
glance, and grew sober in a moment, 
and then he told Alice all about the 
process of making maple sugar, and 
what rare fun it was to go to the sugar 
bush, and eat warm sugar. And so 
the children tsdked, and so earnest 
were they, and they told of so many 
things they enjoyed in tlie country, 
that Alice began to think there must 
be something worth enjoying in these 
simple pleasures, after ail. 

Louisa, who, as she was the eldest, 
took a sort of motherly care of the 
rest, said now it was time to go home. 
So they gathered up their flowers, and 
Louisa took Harriet by the hand. 
They chose a path through the fields, 
and every little while Harriet woula 
see a pretty flower which she must 
stop to gather, and Alice would sit 
down upon the ground, and put all 
her treasures into the skirt of her 
dress, which she held in one hand, 
while George brought her other 
flowers. 

Many such pleasant walks and talks 
the children had; and before the sum- 
mer had half gone Alice would not 
only go into the milking-yard and 
sheep-pasture, but she had learned to 
milk, and was no more afraid of the 
sheep than Harriet or George. 

There was great mourning when 
the time came for her to go home, for 
the children had become very fond of 
each other. Her father came for her, 
and, delighted to see how healthy and 
happy she looked, promised Mrs. El- 
lison that she should visit " Cedar 
Grove" again the next summer, and 
share with her children their dm^pU 
\ plsaav/res. 
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HOW CAN I PORQET? 

BY NELLIE MAT. 

The moon well knows her time to wane, C 

The stars their hour to set, 
The flowers to deck the earth again— 

But bid me not forget ! 
For memory knows no fitting day. 
When she may hide one hour her ray, 

Then bid me not forget ! 

The dew-drops tremble on each tree. 

The flowers with gems are set. 
The aephyrs wander, light and free — 

How can I now fgrget ? 
When we haye twined at such fair hours. 
Fresh garlands of the heart's wild-flowers, 

Then how can I forget ? Selected. 



"HENRY SANFORD'S TEACHER. 



BT ELIZA A. CHASE. 



TTBBT soft and balmy was the air 
y that swept lightly over the for- 
est ; very pleasant the neat school- 
house on the shore of the bright Cone- 
8U8, whose ripples danced and glittered 
in the golden sunlight, and the bright 

froung faces around the flower-decked 
awn partook of the general gladness. 
Every thing about the neat and com- 
modious building showed the hand of 
care and aflfection, and the pleasant 
school-room was regarded by the chil- 
dren with mingled love and respect. 

One only among the happy group 
assembled on that bright summer 
morning seemed sad and discontented 
— one only sprang not forth with an 
eager cry of joy to seize the hand of 
the beloved teacher as he made his 
appearance. 

Henry Sanford was a " new schol- 
ar," and felf ill at ease in his novel 
situation. He was a timid and some- 
what irritable boy. Ill health had 
made him excitable, and at times 
peevish, while too much indulgence 
at home had led him to expect privi- 
leges at school which could not reason- 
aWy be granted. 

U naccustomed to fix his mind upon 
a subject for any length of time, he 
learned his tasks imperfectly ; a few 
floating facts were all he could re- 



member, while the subject-matter he 
seemed scarcely to comprehend. 

His parents excused him from close 
application, on the groimd of ill 
health ; and his teachers, finding him 
a diflScult case to manage, had gener- 
ally yielded to his parents' wishes, and 
let tam learn what he would and re- 
member what he could. 

Such had been his habits till he was 
abaut fourteen, when he chanced to 
be paying a visit to his uncle, who re- 
sided on the shore of the Conesus, one 
of the many beautiful lakes which gem 
Western Is ew York. 

His cousin William gave him such 

flowing descriptions of nis school, the 
elightiul weeks and months that 
passed under the instruction of TVI>. 
banders, "the best teacher in the 
world, and as kind as if he were your 
brother," that Henry was charmed, 
and longed to be Mr. Sanders' pupil, 
too. His father gratified his desire, 
and in a few days he was located at 
his uncle's, with bright visions of the 
school-room. 

Every child that has been in Hen- 
ry's situation knows the loneliness of 
being a stranger in a school, unused 
to its customs and regulations. He 
was greeted with kindness and cordi- 
ality by Mr. Sanders, but he felt as if 
he had no part with the other children. 

Tliough not required to learn any 
tasks that day, he thought the re- 
straints which he suffered exceedingly 
irksome ; and as his repeated requests 
for especial favors met with a mild 
but decided refusal, he began to feel 
himself much aggrieved, and to wish 
he were home once more. 

"I shall expect a* perfect lesson 
from you to-morrow, and I think you 
are not the boy to disappoint me," 
said Mr. Sanders to Henry, as he as- 
signed him the task in geography for 
the next day. 

" But it is so long, I am sure I can 
never learn it^" said Henry, in a dole- 
ful tone. 
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" Do you think you could learn half 
of it in an hour, if you were to study 
diliffently ?" asked the teacher, laying 
his nand on Henri's head. 

"I think I might," returned he, 
brightening up a little at the kind man- 
ner of tiie teacher, and the prospect 
of only half the prescribed lesson. 

"And the other half in another 
hour?" 

" Yes, sir," answered Henry, a lit- 
tle disconcerted at the idea of what 
might follow. 

" Well, then, by studying two hours 
you can learn the whole. Try it, and 
remember *the diligent shall stand be- 
fore kings ; he shsul not stand before 
mean men.' " 

Henry was in despair; he felt it 
was of no use to remonstrate ; the les- 
son must be learned, cost what it 
would. He bent his way homeward, 
complaining to his cousin William of 
the inexorable severity of the teacher, 
and weeping from vexation. 

" I don't see how you can like Mr. 
Sanders, he is so stem and severe," 
said he, petulantly. " He would not 
let me stay out to play afker the re^t 
came in, nor sit in the seat I wanted 
to, nor draw in my geographer, nor 
do any thing else. One must sit per- 
fectly still, and not laugh, nor talk, 
nor leave one's seat, and he came 
along so slyly and took away my slate 
when I was playing puzzle with the 
boy I sat with; and then you have to 
wdk like a regiment of soldiers, and 
tread as carefully as a cat watching 
for a mouse ; and — ^well, I declare it 
is too bad, and I shall not live a month 
if I stay here." 

A burst of laughter from William 
interrupted his complaints. "Poor 
cousin, mine," exclaimed he, " you are 
grievously abused. Can't do as you 

S lease, because you do not please to 
o right; can't play puzzle nor draw 
Sictures in your geography! You 
on't look like living a month, trulv ! 
Why, one would thmk you had Vie 



hypochondria ; your face is as long 
as my arm, and you look as solemn 
as the bird of wisdom. You will think 
diflferently in a few days* Why, you 
will soon love Mr. Sanders and his se- 
vere rules so well that you will not 
disobey him if he tells you to. » Come, 
come, Henry, cheer up, you'll be a 
favorite, depend upon it." 

"Well, it is too bad, William, that 
a fellow can't speak a word nor move 
about when he is tired." 

" Oh, you will become used to that, 
and love our beautiful order. This is 
your first day, and vou are tired, be- 
cause you have haa nothing to do. 
There is nothing to make you ifeel fresh 
and in spirits like having plenty of 
work. I used to think like you when 
I first came here, and I thought Mr. 
Sanders took delight in catching 
rogues and heedless boys. But I 
would not exchange my quiet, orderly 
school, and kind mough strict teacher 
for any other in the worid. 

" In a month — ^the time you have 
allotted for your mortal pilgrimage — 
you will be the happiest boy in school 
and will be among the first to spring 
forth and greet Mr. Sanders. I must 
take care, or you will have mvplace 
in his resard. Woe to you, Henry 
Sanford, if you supplant me in my 
teacher's atfection." And William 
shook his finger threateningly and with 
such mock gravity, that Henry could 
not forbear laugmng. 

The month spoken of by Henry 
passed, and still he showed no symp- 
toms of approaching dissolution. He 
had learned to respect the authority 
of his teacher, for he saw it was found- 
ed in reason; he felt no disposition 
to resist a sway which, thou^ strict 
and unrelaxing, was maintained for 
the good of the pupils, and the kind- 
ness, patience, and firmness of Mr. 
Sanders corrected the desultory habits 
in which he had indulged. 

The soft, mellow days of September 
came, and after a vacation of a few 
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\reek8 the scholars again assembled. 
The eager shout of the expectant group 
announced the arrival of the teacher, 
and the joyous throng bounded to 
meet him. William, the restless, im- 
petuous William, seized him to utter 
his welcome, others followed his ex- 
ample, while Henry pressed his arm 
quietly, as if happy only to touch one 
so well and so deservedly loved. 
As TVHUam paused a moment to 



take breath, he perceived his cousin, 
and laughing loudly, exclaimed, *' O 
dear, I shall not live a month if I stay 
here. It is too bad that a fellow can't 
speak a word or move when he is 
tired." 

Mr. Sanders looked at him, unable 
to comprehend his meaning, but 
Henry only laid his head affectionate- 
ly on nis teacher's arm, and smiled at 
his cousin's ralljr,^^ ^^ Joogk 
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MY HOME.* 

BT B08ETTA. 

I LOVE my home, my prairie home ; 

*Ti8 bright as fairy bowers : 
I care not thoagh I can not spend 

In pleasure all my hours. 
I care not though my pillows are 

Not made of silk and down ; 
I care not though my head is not 

Encircled by a crown. 

I loye to sit me with my book 

Beneath our poplar tree, 
Beside the babbling brook, and list 

To Nature's minstrelsy. 
A tuft of fragrant yiolets 

Their charming odors lend ; 
To make the scene more loTely still, 

Bright blossoms round me bend. 

I loye the paths so often trod 

With friends to me so dear. 
Whose feet haye pressed the dewy sod 

To pluck the flowrets there. 
tell me not of other climes ! 

I do not wish to roam ; 
My heart will ever cling to thee, 

My home, my prairie home ! 



"PASSING AWAY." 



BT A. D. H. 



ALL things around us are passing 
away : the bright blue sky above 
us, the gay green earth beneath 
— all we love aliKe with all we prize 
not — "passing away." 

Youth, with its many opportunities 
of enjoyment, is vanishing fast — 
childhood, school-time, play-time, all 
of our life that we cherish, is " pass- 
ing away." 

iTot a sunset gilds the world but 
its fading beams pass quickly from 
our view, and bear with them the 
joys of each successive day. The 
beauties of night, too, vanish — moon- 



* Prom a Mist of thirteen years of age, residing in the 
fnrairie land of Illinois. 



light and starlight are "passing 
away." 

The friends we love and cherish, to 
the cold, dark grave are hastening. 
Like the flowers that open at morn- 
ing, they vanish ere we dream that 
they are going. 

Our parents, who are ever kind, 
will ere long rest in the home of the 
weary. Brother and sister, teacher 
and friends, are passing away. 

Then let us duly praise all that Grod 
hath given us, while such blessings 
are ours. Tliankful to Him for all 
our many blessings, let us ^ard all 
with love and care, nor grieve that 
all we love so well are " passing 
away"— ever striving to attain a rest 
in those realms where things, "the 
bright and beautiful, pass not away." 



ONWARD AND UPWARD. 

BY ANNA DARLING. 

Onward and upward. 
Learning's path to explore, 

Still grasping the wealth 
Of life's plentiful store. 

For bravest and brightest 
That ever were sold. 

Are the treasures of learning- 
More precious than gold. 

Onward and upward. 

Thine aim ever higher ; 
Vex not thy spirit 

With groveling desire ; 
Aim for the beautiful. 

Godlike and true ; 
Let Hope lead thee onward. 

Till heaven ye view. 

Onward and upward. 

Till thou canst obtain 
The crown that earth's children 

Ne'er seek for in vain. 
Nor shrink from the fight 

TiU life's battle is o'er— 
Press on, tUl earth's cares 

Shall enthrall thee no more. 
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THE BOBOLINK. 



BT UirCIiE DANIEIi. 



THIS is a famous little bird. His 
rank and importance in the fea- 
thered republic are not to be mea- 
sured by his size. He is well known 
throughout the whole immense range 
of country stretching from the shores 
of the great lakes, on the north, to the 
banks of the Amazon, on the south, 
and nowhere are his coming and 
going matters of indiflference. 

The planter looks upon him as a 
scourge worse than the plague of the 
devouring locusts ; the sportsman and 
the epicure, who seek his delicate 
flesh as food, hail him with a cruel 
pleasure ; while the naturalist, more 
rationally interested, finds always 
something new to learn in regard to 
his character and habits. 

Like some unfeathered bipeds of 
questionable character, he bears dif- 
ferent names in different countries 
and States. In New England and 
New York he is known as the Bob- 



olink; in Pennsylvania as thQ Heed 
Bi/rd ; in South Carolina and Geor- 
^a as the Rice Bird^ or Rice Bunt- 
vng ; in Louisiana as the Meadoio 
Bird / and in Jamaica as the Butter 
Bird. By what names he is called 
in Mexico, Cuba, and South Ameri- 
ca,I do not know. 

The Bobolink is migratory in its 
habits. The winter residence of the 
species is supposed to be from Mexi- 
co to the mouth of the Amazon, 
whence, early in the spring, they 
pour themselves like a deluge uppn 
the more northern countries. 

They appear in Louisiana about the 
middle of March. A month or six 
weeks later they arrive in Georgia 
and South Carolina, where they re- 
main but a short time, pursuing their 
journey northward as the weather 
grows a little warmer. In their pas- 
sage through Virginia they do great 
damage to the early wheat and bar- 
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ley, while in its milky state. Bv the 
20th of May they have spread tnem- 
selves over the whole ol New York 
and New England, where they re- 
main during me summer, building 
nests, and rearing their young. 

The nest of the Bobolink is fixed 
on the ground, .generally in the thick 
grass of a meadow, and so concealed 
that it is almost impossible to dis- 
cover it, even when you are sure that 
you are within a few feet of the 
place. I have often, when a boy, 
spent hours in vain search for one of 
them. The nest is very neatly con- 
structed of leaves and grass. The 
female lays five eggs, of a bluish 
white, marked with irregular spots of 
brown. 

During the spring and the early 
part of the summer the male birds 
are extremely gay, and are continu- 
ally singing. Their song is highly 
musical, but very odd, and not easily 
described. Mr. Audubon says : " Their 
song in spring is exceedingly interest- 
ing, and, emitted with a volubility 
bordering 9n the burlesque, is heard 
from a whole party at the same time. 
It becomes amusing to hear thirty 
or forty of them beginning, one after 
another, as if ordered to follow in 
quick succession, after the first notes 
are given bv a leader, producing a 
medley which it is impossible to de- 
scribe, though it is very pleasant to 
hear. While you are listening, the 
whole fiock simultaneously ceases, 
which seems eaually extraordinary. 
This curious exnibition takes place 
every time the flock has lighted on a 
tree."^' 

Their song, during the breeding 
season, when they are never seen in 
flocks, is somewhat different — at least, 
the effect is different, as we hear the 
notes of a single bird uncombined 
with those of other individuals. 

" Mounting on hovering wing," 
says Wilson, " at a small height above 
the field, he chants out such a jingling 



medley of short and variable notes, 
uttered with such seeming conftision 
and rapidity, and continued for a con- 
siderable time, that it appears as if a 
dozen birds of different kinds were 
sinking at the same time." 

One of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena ponnected with the Bobolink 
is the annual change of color of the 
male. This change commences in 
June, and goes on gradually, assimi- 
lating his appearance to that of the 
female, till before the beginning of 
August they can hardly be distin- 
guished one fi-om the other. All the 
young birds, also, at this time, wear 
the same dress. 

So different in appearance are these 
birds from what they were in the 
spring, that thousands of people in 
Pennsylvania, according to Wilson, 
persist in believing them a distinct 
species, while others allow them to be 
the same, but confidently^ assert that 
they are all females — ^none of the 
males, according to them, returning 
in the fall. 

What becomes of the males, thev 
are utterly at a loss to conceive. This 
change ot color is well understood in 
the States farther north, where it goes 
on under the eyes of every observer 
of nature's wonderftil phenomena. 

As soon as their young are able to 
fly, these birds collect together again 
in large flocks, and commence their 
havoc upon the oat-fields of New 
England. They are often shot in large 
numbers, and are accounted very ex- 
cellent food. 

About the middle of August they 
revisit Pennsylvania, on their way 
farther south. Early in October the 
rice-fields of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina swarm with mem, and soon after 
immense numbers reach Cuba and 
Jamaica, where they feed on the seed 
of the Guinea grass. 

The Bobolink is about seven and 
a half inches in length, and is sym- 
metrical and graceful in fomi,^ 
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''To •Jdth0mtiui'sdev«]oiMaMt,indwtleli 
The dkwn of little thoo^ts." 
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ELLEN AN 
ii 1" SHOULD think, Ellen, you might 

JL let me look at the pictures in your 
new book," said Willie, a little fret- 
folly. 

"And I should think," answered 
his sister, in the same tone, "that you 
might know by this time that it is not 
proper to interrupt any one who is 
reading." 

" But I don't see how you can read 
two books at once. Tou might let me 
me have your book with the red cover," 

"And I might not," answered Ellen, 
going on with her reading. Or, 
rather, she tried to read. 

Willie and Ellen were on the piazza, 
and because he could not have his 
sister's book, he amused himself by 
picking off the leaves from the honey- 



D WILLIE, 

suckle and throwing them on the 

pages of his sister's book. 

"If you think," said Ellen,' "that 
will make me give you my book with 
red covers, you are quite mistaken." - 

" I don't care for your book with 
red covers," said Willie, " it is lobster 
color, and gaudy." 

I don't know how much more talk 
might have gone on, if Cousin Mary 
had not interrupted it. Cousin Mary 
was like all cousin Marys, always 
good and kind. 

She was never tired of telling stories 
to children over and over again, and 
while she was talking to them, she 
was always drawing pictures for them. 
They were such pictures as you never 
see in books or newspapers, but r^-^ 
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tures of children, and then, all sorts of 
animals. 

She had in her hand, at this time, 
her pencil and paper and book, and, 
taking a seat on a chair, she called the 
children to her and drew some pictures 
for them. 

"What are you laughing at ?" asked 
Willie, for Mary was laughing most 
heartily. 

"I am laughing at a foolish boy 
and girl," answered Mary. 
" Laughing at us I" exclaimed Ellen. 

" I thought it was better to laugh 
than to cry," answered Mary, "and 
it truly almost made me cry, to hear 
a brother and sister talk in the way 
you did. But*, then, you reminded me 
*of two friends of mine, and that made 
speiaugh." 

. ' *" Will it make us laugh too ?" asked 
Willie, 

" K jROU will stand by me, I will 
draw jpulheir pictures, and you shall 
see h(xw y«>u like them." 

"XutQin'jt want to laugh at myself," 
ftaid EJleft, hut she went and stood 
near Mary. 

'<',! Jmow how you will draw my 
p5qt]are^"/^id Willie, "like a mis- 
chievous monkey, because I pulled 
tfeejion^-snckle to pieces, and Ellen 
yaU'Will iuake like a lion, because she 
always wants the lion's share." 

J3i;|it Mgiify bjBgan her drawing, and 
afijfihe went on, she described her pic- 
ti»je. "This, ypu see, is the dog in 
thee .majiger. Xou must have heard 
thie. fable, ^ow.adog one day seated 
himself in a manger^ and would neither 
e»t,any of the hay himself, nor let the 
Cftttle,QOjnAtelo.eat it. 



" Very often people act in the same 
way. If they have any thing par- 
ticularly nice, they neither enjoy it 
themselves nor let others enjoy it' 
Now, Ellen, Willie was right; You 
can not read two books at once, and 
you might as well have let Willie 
enjoy himself, and you would have 
had a double pleasure." 

"Shall you call me a dog in the 
manger, if I don't do so?" asked 
Ellen. 

"I'm afraid that name might be 
given you, if you were not sometimes 
more generous." 

"Well," asked Willie, impatiently, 
"am I a cattle?" 

"No," answered Mary, laughing. 
"I thought you were like this fox, 
trying to reach the grapes. He tried 
every way he could think of to get 
at the grapes. But he was not 
tall enough to bite them, nor light 
enough to jump them, so he began 
to abuse the grapes, and said they 
were sour, and he didn't want them." 

"And Willie said my book was 
lobster color," said Ellen, half qry- 
ing. 

"Yes, he was like this foolish fox. 
He wanted the book very much, but 
as soon as he found he could not have 
it, he abused it, though before hfe had 
admired it very much." 

" I had rather not be like a dog," 
said Ellen. "If I lend my book to 
Willie, you wont think me like a 
dog ?" "And if I don't call it lobster 
color you won't think me like a fox ?" 
asked Willie. 

" I will think you both good-na- 
tured children, as you are, to let one 
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talk to you in this way. If you, chil- 
dren, only remember you are girls and 
boys, you won't be likely to act like 
dogfi and foxes !'* 

" And will you draw a picture of 
us just as we are ?" asked Ellen. 

"I'll try to," said Mary. 

" And were the grapes really sour," 
asked Willie, as he still looked at the 
picture Qf the fox and grapes. 

"I don't believe they were," mi- 
Bwered Mary, "or the fox would not 
have looked at them so wistfully. 
But you must ask the birds, for I have 
no doubt they eat them." 

Ellen pinned up Mary's picture of 
the dog in the manger, in her room, 
to remind her to be more generous. 

I presume the little boys and girls 
who read The Student have sometimes 
been children who acted just like Ellen 
and Willie, But I hope none of them 
ever act like the children described 
in this story, which we copy from the 
S. /School Ad/voodte. 



NO. II. 

THE CHILD'S INFLUENCE. 

ALMOST every book we take up 
says something on the subject of 
" our influence." Did you ever stop 
and think what the influence of so 
little a child as yourself might do if 
you chose ? 

I have been thinking on this sub- 
ject of late. Shall I tell you why I 
have thought ? 

Not long ago I visited a house 
where there is a little boy — a play- 
fiil, mischievous fellow — ^who had, 



during his mother's absenee, done 
wrong, and was, in consequence, 
punished very severely, and, as hs 
thought, unreasonably. 

After his mother had left the room, 
he turned to his sister and said, in an 
angry, discontented voice, " If it had 
not been for you, I wouldn't have got 
whipped." 

She told him, in a decided way, 
that it was not so ; she cUd not tell 
his mother. 

He repeated the remark several 
times, and his sister repeated the 
answer, until they were both cmgry. 

Another sister, who was in the 
room, had all the time, during this 
conversation, been coaxing her broth- 
er to stop, but he was so angry 
that he would not heed her. 

At last she said, " I must go away : 
I can not bear to have you act so ;" 
and the tears burst into her eyes. 

He was instantly subdued; his 
tears of anger were displaced by 
those of sorrow, and, for the first 
time, he was sorry for his fault. 

I was there at the time, and know 
that this sister really y>?Z^ grieved for 
her brother's conduct, and earnestly 
desired him to be a better boy ; and 
it was this that subdued him. 

I was with them aU the afternoon, 
and could still farther see the in- 
fluence of the sister who had tojiched 
the heart of the angry brother. She 
kept him by her, and tried to draw 
out his better feelings, and make him 
regret that he had grieved his moth- 
er. She succeeded weU, and when 
I left in the evening the Uttle fellow 
was studying his lesson, which he ha'' 
not thought of before that day. 
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You wiU think it strange, perhaps, 
that I tell you so common an occur- 
rence ; but I do it to induce you to 
follow that good Bister's example. 

Try to make your noisy little broth- 
er quiet, by drawing his attention 
to someiliing that will please him; 
take your little sister upon your 
lap, and quiet her when she is in 
trouble. 

Do thus, and you will find that you 
not only draw out the warm, kindly 
feelings of your dear little brother or 
sister, but you will receive, for your 
share, a heart laden with love to all 
around you, and especially toward 
those to whom you have shown kind- 
ness. 

Let me, then, say to each and to 
all, you have some influence to exert : 
see, then, that it be for good, and not 
for evil. 



A STORY FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. * 

• 

THERE was a little boy who heard, 
one Sunday, a clergyman preach. 
The text which the clergyman read 
was, "Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name, he will give it you." 

After reading the text, he stopped a 
minute, and asked his hearers to con- 
sider wjiat it was they should like 
naost, and then to ask for it in Jesi^' 
name, trusting to his promise that it 
would be given to them. 

At the «id of the service, the little 
boy asked his aunt if she asked for 
any thing ; then she asked him what 
he had asked Gk)d to give him, and 



he said, " I tliought first of one thing 
I should like, and then another, but 
I did not know which would be best 
to ask, and so I said, ^ Father, thy ^will 
be done.' '^ 



CHILDHOOD'S HOURS.* 

Amid the blue and starry sky 

A group of Hours one eyen 
Met, as they took their upward flight 

Into the highest heayen. 

They all were merry Childhood's Hours, 

That just had left the earth, 
Winging their way aboye the world 

That gaye to them their birth. 

And they were going up to heayen. 

With all that had been done 
By little children, good or bad. 

Since the last rising sun. 

And some had gold uid purple wings. 
Some drooped like faded flowers. 

And sadly soared to teU the tale. 
That they wore mis-spent Hours. 

Some glowed with rosy hopes and smiles. 

And some had many a tear ; 
Others had unkind words and acts 

To carry upward there. 

A shining Hour, with golden plumes. 

Was laden with a deed 
Of generous sacrifice, a child 

Had done for one in need. 

And one was bearing up a prayer 

A little ehUd had said, 
AU ftQl of penitence and loye. 

While kneeling by his bed. 

And thus they gUded on, and gaye 
Their records dark and bright 

To Him, who marks each passing hour 
Of childhood's day and night. 

Bemember, children of the Earth, 

Each Hour is on its way. 
Bearing its own report to Heayen, 

Of idl you do and say. 



* From Fresh Flowers for OkUdreHf publishod by 
Munroe & Co., Bostoa, MaMi^ ^-'^^^'^^ 
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DERIVATION AND SlOlTIFICATIOlf OF PROPER 
1^ AMi^B.— 'Alfred is Saxon, and signifies 
all-peace. AHda, or Alice, is from the 
Latin, meaning noble. Ada is Saxon, and sig- 
nifies happy. Adelaide is of German origin, and 
has the meaning of a princess. Adeline is 
but a different form cf the same name. Agnes, 
from the Greek, signifies chaste. Alphonso is 
Spanish , our help. Amelia, or Amelii, is French , 
and signifies beloved. Amy, Amie, and Emily, 
have the same deriyktion and meaning. Anna, 
Annie, is from the Hebrew, signifying kind or 
gracious. Arabella is of Latin derivation, 
meaning beautiful altar. Augustus is from the 
Latin, and means increasing. Its feminine form 
is Augusta. 

Baldwin, Saxon, a bold winner. Beatrice, 
Latin, one who blesses, or makes happy. Ben- 
jamin, Hebrew, son of the right hand. 

Calista, Greek, beautiful. Catharine, or 
Katharine, from the Greek, pure or chaste. In 
the Irish it becomes Kathleen. It is familiarized 
in the form of Kate. Charles, German, one who 
is crowned. The Spanish form is Carlos. 
Charlotte and Caroline, a queen, are its femi- 
nine forms. Carrie, Callie, Care, and Cal, 
are the pet forms of Caroline ; and Lottie of 
Charlotte; C/ara, Latin, clear or bright. Cla- 
rissa is from the same root, bright, beautiful. 

Daniel, from the Hebrew, a judge. David, 
also from the Hebrew, well-beloved. Deborah, 
Hebrew, a bee. 

We shall continue this list in future numbers, 
giving the derivation and signification of the 
common names as far as we can ascertain them. 

Dandelion was originally spelled dent de 
lion, referring to the root, instead of to the 
bold, flaunting aspect of the flower, as the present 
name does. 

OAREiiEsft Beading — A boy, who is in the 
habit of reading in a very careless manner, re- 
cently asked his father if he knew what the 
great question of the day was ? « No," he re- 
plied, *' what is it, my son ?" *< Have we got a 
BtUtoon among us?'* answered the precocious 
youth, referring to the question, « Have we a 
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Bourbon among us?" which now occupies so 
much attention in the papers. 

Conducting a Daily Paper.— There are 
few persons, out of the immediate business, that 
have a just idea of what numbers are engaged 
in producing dnd circulating a daily paper. The 
following table, issued from the oflSce of the New 
York Tribune, will probably well illustrate this 
remark. It details the force, mental and phys- 
ical, that is daily employed upon the Tribune : 

Editor 1 

Assistant Editors 10 

Reporters 16 

Correspondents 30 

Publishers 2 

Clerks 6 

Foreman Composing R'm. 1 

Assistant Foremen 7 

Regular Compositors 32 

Substitutes 14 

Grand Total 

The number of proprietors in 
fourteen. /. * ^ 

Badiating Sentences. — Ifie Stu^^Vs'l^yr*- 
mid, furnished by J. K., of Ifaris,^ Ohio. Thja 
pyramid must be ascended by reaeling frdm^^the 
bottom ; so must the vast pyramid of knowledge. 

T 

TNT 

TNSNT 

TNBDBNT 

TNSDITDBNT 

T N X D IT T IT D B N T 

T N B D U T 8 T IT D X N T 

TNBDTrTSXSTITDXNT 

T N B D IT T 8 E H B S T ITD E N T 

TNBDUTSEHTHBSTITDXNT 

TNBDITTBXHTDTHXBTFDXNT , 

TKBDITTSBHTDADTHXBTXrDXirT 

TNBDUTSXHTDAXADTHXBTirDXKT 

TNBDITTBKHTDASBXADTHXBTUDXirT 

Questions which we wish answered by our 
readers, and the answers sent to us. 

Who invented the Thermometer ? 

Who discovered the principles of the Lever, 
Wheel, and Axle ? 

What is a sinking ftind ? 

Are plants injurious to health when kept in a 
room ? 

We not only hope that all of these questionB 
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'will be answered, but that others will be sent 
us for publication. Come, now, jou who love 
the Museum, do not think that "somebody 
else" will send us all the answers, and enough 
questions, and so neglect it yourself. We want 
you to do it — all of you — and somebody else 
besides. 

PUZZLES, PROBLEMS, ENIGMAS. 

From Adelia. 
A woBO I am, with letters nine, 

Of syllables I've four ; 
A little word my first one is, 

You're often read it o'er. 

My second, now, a number is, 
^ Which has of letters three ; 

My third the shortest is of all, 
A pronoun, now, we see. 

My fourth — an active transitive verb — 

A number doth express ; 
All do a little sentence make-> 

The puzzle now you'll guess. 

From J. S. A. 

Thbee-fifths of one-fourth of three-fifths of five score. 

One-third of two sixes, divided by four, 

One-half of two-thirds of six more than five threes. 

Three-fourths of eight do^en and eight, if you please, 

The initials of each, if you join you will spy 

A thing which this moment is under your eye 



From Marietta and Lizzie. 

I am composed of twenty-two letters. 
My 22, 10, 19, 9, 5, 20, 1, 1, is a celebrated batUe field. 
My 3, 21, 13, a 12, 20, 16, 1, 13, is the emblem of coquetry 
My 3, 21, 13, 19, 4, was an ancient poet 
My 7, 9, 6, 13, 4, is a river in Europe. 
My 19, 2, 9, 13, 19, 1, 13, is the capital of one of the U. S. 
My 10, 3, 21, 13, 18, 1, 13, is the name of a botanist. 
My 8, 4, 10, 20, 19, Q, is a great blessing. 
My 15, 1, 5, is a preposition. 
My 11, 1. 20, 19, 10, 6, 2, 4, was an infidel 
My 14, 10, 17, 3, 6, 13, 16, 21, is an island in Oie Mediter- 
ranean. 
My whole is a sentence from Pope's Essay on Bfan. Its 

sentiment should be remembered everywhere. 

Schoolmaster Wanted. — The following, 
says the Mobile Advocate, is a copy of a bill 
sent in to a gentleman some time since : 

aosfada $1 50 

atacinimomagin 50 

Paide Josef $2 00 

Can any of our readers interpret it ? 

At first we took it for an apothecaries' Latin ; 

judge our surprise, then, when the key was 

given to us, to find the above inscrutable items 

were simply as follows : 
<*A horse half a-day" and *<a taking him 

home again." 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 

MANY young teachers are now entering 
schools, as teachers, for the first time, 
and are anxious to do well. The following 
letter, from a correspondent of the Massachu- 
setts Teacher, contains.much interesting advice 
for this class of individuals : 

Tou are troubled by the unnecessary absence 
and tardiness of your pupils. The best remedy 
that I can recommend to you, is to make them in- 
terested in school and school duties ; do this, and 
half the work is accomplished. In order to 
effect this desirable state of things, you must be 
in your school-room in season, yes, more than 
in season. Be there ready to talk with your 
pupils; tell them interesting anecdotes that 
you have heard or read. Tell them, perhaps, to 
begin with, that you have a very interesting 
book that you will read to all who will be in the 
room fifteen or twenty minutes before the school 
session commences. * 



Get them interested in assisting you about 
any little matter that may occur to you, such as 
assorting pictures or shells, and if you have 
none that are disarranged, perhaps you might 
put some in disorder for the occasion. Give 
your pupils something to expect from one ses- 
sion to another— only make them feel a wish to 
be in the school-room, rather than away, and 
parents will seldom require the services of a 
child so much as to refuse a request to attend 
school. Show the pupil that you do really 
care whether he is absent or not, and let him 
feel that he has lost something quite interesting 
by being away, and you will at least have made 
an impression that will influence him in future 
toward a more constant attendance. 

But there are some that can not be induced to 
attend in this way. These must be looked after 
by you in several ways. Gall and see the parents ; 
call, when you are walking to school, to see if 
the pupil will not join you ; make both parent 
and child interested by awakening their pride. 
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Eyery pupil has Bome ezcellenoies. Perhaps I 
one is a good writer, another a good reader, and 
in whatever he excels he will feel the most in- 
terest. ' Through this one point, whatever it 
may be, you may gain a hold on the pupil's 
mind, and interest him in other exercises of the 
school, and with much care and labor on your 
part, you can secure a good average attend- 
ance. 

Ton say you have no conveniences. That cer- 
tainly is a great hindrance to the progress of 
your pupils ; but if you have none, you must 
make them, at least, substitutes for conveniences. 
If you have no blackboard, take a common pine 
board, and if you can not procure that readily, 
use the funnel of your stove ; that will show a 
chalk mark, and although it may not be the 
most convenient thing imaginable, it is better 
than nothing. If your entry is minus apparatus 
for hanging clothing, your boys will undoubtedly 
be delighted to bring nails and to drive them 
for you. 

Tou can, with a little trouble, cultivate a 
spirit of neatness. Encourage pupils to come 
with neatly washed faces and hands, and nicely 
combed hair. If you have not experienced the 
effect of these things, you will be surprised 
at the alteration they will make, not only in the 
appearance of your school, but in the behavior 
of your pupils. You complain of listlessness 
a^d indolence in your school-room. I think if 
you succeed in making your scholars interested, 
these evils will gradually disappear. Be sure 
that every one in the room has something to do 
all the time, and you will generally insure 
quietness. AlloW those that can write, to copy 
a few lines from the Reader, or any other book 
that you choose, and if it is well done, commend 
the neatness and correctness of the performance. 
Be sure to praise the work, if there is a single 
point that will admit of praise; at the same 
time, pointing out the faults in a way that will 
encourage, and not <^i9C0urage. 

Say, for instance, to a pupil that you may see 
idle, " Mary, be as quick as you can in the prep- 
aration of your geography lesson this morning, 
for I have something I wish you to do for me 
when you have learned it." You will often ob- 
' tain a half hour's quiet study, and consequently 
a well-learned lesson from a careless pupil, if 
some {feasant exercise is. held out as an induce- 
ment to the careful preparation of the work 
assigned. 

Lead your pupils, instead of driving them ; 



that is, all that toUl be led ; there are some that 
prefer to be driven; comparatively few, how- 
ever, as far as my experience has taught me. 
Work on, and hope ever, must be the teacher's 
motto. Nothing but hard, constant labor will 
accomplish your object. Put your whole soul 
into the duties attendant upon the school-rooni, 
and work ; you can not fail to accomplish some' 
thing. 



A CHEERFUL HOME. 

BT ALBERT. 

I LOVE IT ; and who does not ? More may en- 
joy the pleasures a cheerful home gives tian 
actually do. To me, a happy and cheerful 
group around the fireside hearth is one of earth's 
choicest blessings. An hour spent in a cheerful 
home circle is of more value, and gives greater 
peace of mind, than a whole day in the bustle 
of this busy life. 

There certainly ought to be more happy and 
peaceful homes, and such there might be, if each 
member of a kindred band would strive to do 
what they could toward making the family 
circle what it should be. If kindred would do 
this, the earth might be dotted all over with 
cheerful and loving homes. 

Heads of families may do a vast deal more 
than they do toward bringing such a desirable 
state of things about. Various ways and means 
may be resorted to to induce children to love 
their homes. When parents can bring up their 
offspring in such a manner as that they will be 
more interested, and derive more real enjoy- 
ment around the home fireside than at other 
places, one great and important step has been 
effected toward the proper training of children. 

Eyery/afAcr, as well as mother, may do much 
toward changing a disorderly and unhappy 
household into a cheerful and happy one. The 
first necessary thing to be done is, for parents 
themselves to set an example. Let them love 
their home, and be pleasant and cheerful in each 
other's society, and especially in the presence of 
their children. This is one very essential de- 
sideratum toward the accomplishment of the 
desired object. 

The pleasure and profit to be derived from 
happy homes are incalculable. None can fully 
realize, the advantages of such homes, unless in 
the enjoyment of one. The trials and perplex!- 
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ties of life are many, especiaDy to the man of 
business ; bnt when the domestio fireside is one 
of peace and good feeling, an asylum ia afforded 
that dispels all corroding cares, and giyes tran- 
qnility and qniet to the mind. 

I am aware these lines will be read by many 
who are liring in the enjoyment of snoh homes 
as I delight in. I would there were more than 
there are ; for certain it is that happy and 
oheerAil homes make peaceftil neighborhoods 
and happy oommunitieff. 



^HE Great Exhibition. — Several yessels 
have arriyed at this port, from Europe, with 
packages of goods for the. Industrial Exhibition, 
but the Crystal Palace is far from being finished. 
The Directors express full confidence that it will 
be ready by the first of June. 

Santa Anna does not seem to have met with 
a yery enthusiastic reception in Mexico. He 
has, howeyer, issued a proclamation, in which he 
makes large promises of regeneration and glory 
for his beloyed but ungrateful country. The 
Republic was, at the latest adyices, still yery 
unquiet. 

The Pacific Railroad. — The largest pre- 
mium oyer offered for a single literary produc- 
tion has been announced by a citizen of Cali- 
fornia. The subject ^to be discussed is the Paci- 
fic Railroad ; the premium $10,000 ; the donor 
Mr. H. S. Fitch, of San Francisco. 

Honor to the Plow. — I%e Baptists are 
erecting a new College at Fairfax, Franklin Co.. 
Vt. A Professorship of Agriculture is to be 
established therein, with an endowment of 
120,000. Good. 

Ex-President Van Buren aiid hiii son haye 
sailed for Europe. 

Loss or THE Steamship Independence. — 
The steamship Independence was lost on the 
16th of February, haying run ashore on the 
shoals of Margaretta Island, where she took fire 
and burned to the water's edge. There were five 
hundred passengers on board, all of whom leaped 
into the water and tried to saye themselyes by 
swimming ashore; and of whom, at least, one 
hundred and forty, and probably more, were 
lost. Margaretta is npon the coast of Lower 



California, and is uninhabited. The boats of the 
steamer were all swamped on the first attempt 
to reach shore with them. It seems that the In- 
dependence was built for riyer navigation, and 
wae notoriously unseaworthy. This her owners 
must have known. Are they not, then, morally 
responsible for the lives thus recklessly sported 
with ? Must human life be always thus lightly 
held in this country, and snch wholesale slaughter 
winked at ? ' 

Important Invention, or Discovert. — ^At 
a late sitting of the Austrian Academy of Science 
at Vienna, Herr Von Auer read a paper upon a 
newty-discovered process of printing from all 
sorts of objects with comparatively plain surfaces. 
Among the articles mentioned, which have been 
copied by the new process, are plants, some of 
them in flower embroidery, etched agate, insects, 
fish scales, etc. The copies exhibit singular fi- 
delity to the originals. No hint was given as to 
the process. 

Arctic Expedition.— Dr. Kane has received 
his instructions from the Navy Departihent for 
his Northern Expedition. He will sail in Mr. 
Grinneirs brig Advance, and will endeavor to 
penetrate the Polar Sea by way of Baffin's Bay. 

Death of the Vice-President. — Hon. Wm. 
Rufus King, Vice-President of the United States, 
died at his plantation, near Cahawba, Ala., on 
Monday, April 18th, 1853, aged sixty-eight His 
disease was consumption, and his late trip to 
Cuba was made with the hope of relief— a vain 
hope, and he barely reached home to die. 

Mr. King had been longer in Congress than 
any man remaining in it, since the death of Mr. 
Clay. He was not a man of great or striking 
abilities, but was personally amiable and con- 
ciliatory, and was universally respected. The 
office of Vice-President devolves upon Hon. 
David R. Atchison, Senator from Missouri, un- 
less the Senate see fit to choose another Pres- 
ident. 

Banvard's Georama of the Holy Land is 
one of the most interesting and instructive places 
for amusement in this city. It presents the 
sacred localities, the cities, mountains, plains, 
and rivers, celebrated in Scriptural History, with 
such life-like fidelity, that after beholding it one 
seems familiar with the country, as he reads 
about it. It is open every evening, except Sun- 
day, at 596 Broadway. ^^^ t 
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AN EDITORIAL GREETING. 

WE haye again taken onr seat at the Editor^s 
Table, to greet oxa readers at the com- 
menoement of mother new Tolome. There 
is no period daring the Editor's duties when he 
80 fttlly feels his responsibilities, or looks to the 
ftitnre with more hopeful expectations, than at 
the be^nning of a new Tolnme. Remembering 
the sunnj-side of the past, he turns to the field 
before him, and anticipates its duties and its 
pleasures. 

On occasions like the present, onr thoughts 
trayel far away, oyer the length and breadth of 
this yast country. They fbUow the monthly 
yisits of these pages to the towns and hamlets, 
east and west, and north and south, and eyen 
aeeompany them to thousa^ids of homes, and lin- 
ger there with the smiling, happy children, amid 
tiieir studies and their amusements. Then we 
long to whisper sweet words of kindness in their 
ears, telling them, if they would always be cheer- 
ftil and hai^y they must loye that which is good, 
be kind to eyery one, and ever remember to do 
to o^ers only that which they would haye others 
do to them. 

lye behold the youth who are fast approaching 
the days of manhood and womanhood, and, in 
yiew of^themany duties that await them in lifb, 
would inspire them with noble aspirations, and 
urge them to form correct habits, and awaken 
their minds to seek those pleasures which can 
only be enjoyed by loying learning, and walking 
inwlsdom'e ways! 

We b^old, toe, teachers laboring to impart 
instruction to the youth under their charge, and 
would whisper words of encouragement and urge 
them to fEdtiifulness, while reminding them how 
nmch the wel^e and usefulness of those chil- 
dren may \^ influenced by their teachings 

Ift'is with such thoughts as these that we haye 
taken our seat on the present occasion, and we 
IHist they may influence our labors during the 
year now before us; inspiring us to make the 
pages of The Student a richly instruotiye boon 
to its thousands of readers, bearing a choice col- 
IMoft'Ot menial food whereyer it goes. Our 
dMre is tlntt it may Btimulate a loye for learn- 
ing in the minds of its readers, and exert an in- 



fluence toward making all better, wiser, and 
happier. To this end we now send it forth on 
another mission. 

Db. John B. Nxwman, to whose illness we hare slladed 
in former numbers, we regret to hare to announce, is dead. 
He was bom in Kingston, Canada West, in 1823. His 
parents removed to the City of New York when he Was 
very young, and in 1843 he graduated as a physician at 
the New York University. But he practiced his profession 
only for a sliort time, and became, instead, a writer and a 
teacher. In 1850 he went to Harrodsburg, Ky., and was 
chosen president of the Female College there. After re- 
maining for two years he returned, and subsequently resid- * 
ed in Newark, N. J., devoting himself to writing, chiefly on 
Physiology. 

Early in November last, he was attacked with inflam- 
mation of the lungs, a bronchial affection followed, from 
which he died on the 21st of April last. He was a noble 
and agreeable companion, a warm hearted and genorous 
friend, a persevering and talented scholar, whose sim was 
darkened ere it had scarcely reached its meredian 



£vKmy-DAT ScBiPTDMC Rbadinos; with brief rpviews 
and practical observationB. For the use of familios and 
schools. By Rev. John L. Blake, D.D. l^mo, 468 pp. 
Published by George P. Putnam & Co., No 10 Park 
Plac^ New York. 

This volume is designed to furnish the beauties of the 
Bible, so arranged as to present an outline of Sacred His- 
tory, together with the mass of those moral precepts, 
cheering promises, and pathetic admonitions, with which 
the Bible abounds. It may be used as a class-book in 
schools, or for devotional exercises. The practical obaer- 
vutions which follow are very useful and instructive. We 
should like the arrangement still better, if it contained an 
index to the subjects. 

A SstKCTioN or English Svnontms. First American 
Edition, from the second London Edition. By Whately. 
12mo, 179 pages. Published by James Munroe & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Those who would learn a diserimhaating use of the En« 
glish language, will find this a valuable work. It contains 
the most important classes of synonymous words, show- 
ing the true use of them, as well as pointing out the erro- 
neous ones. It is designed for private students, and for 
use in schools. 

Kktto Unclk Tom'8 CABm ; p re s e nting the original fiicts 
and documents upon which the story is founded. To- 
gether with corroborative statements verifying the truth 
of the work. Bv Harriet Beecher Stowe. 8vo, 262 pp. 
Published by John O. Jewett & Co., Boston. 

Tida work, so long loolted for, has made Its appearanct, 
and doubtless wiH be purchased and read by ttiousands 
who have perused the world renowned ** Uncle Tom." 
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1. The san shines now on the mountain's brow, And the air ia cool and clear; And who would dream in Urn 
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2. The lark is high in the clear bine sky, Andhe carols wild and free ; He has left his nest on the 
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3. And when the day shall have pass'd away, And the son has smik in the sea, m take my team from the 
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morning's beam, When the lovely spring is here : 111 haste with speed to the glitt'ring mead, Where the 
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I can -not fly tothe clear bine sky, Or 
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mea-dow's breast, In the smi • lit heav'n to be. 
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strong plow beam, And has - ten to the lea: And then at night when the heart is light, Ind 
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mists are gathered now; They will pass away as appears the day, As speeds the loom-ing plow. 
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carol so wild and free ; Bat I'll whistle so clear that the skies shall hear. As my plow glides o'er the leik 
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sleep steals o'er my brow ; I'll lie and dream of my field and team. And of guiding the farmer's plow. 
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IMPROVEMENT OP LEISURE.* 



BT OBOKGB W. BBTHUNB, D.D. 



LsiBURS strictly signifies unoccupied time. 
A man of leisure is one who has nothing 
to do, a condition supposed to be hon- 
orable in those countries where false forms 
of society make the many the servants of 
the few ; but happily not in our country, 
where the greatest good of the whole number 
is the glorious aim of an intelligent demo- 
cracy. Here, the laborer is honorable, the 
idler infamous. 

Living in a world of so many wants, and 
with an immortality before us so full of 
reward, we can never lack an opportunity 
of doing good to others and profiting our- 
selves. But every man who pursues a 
regular calling, however closely he may de- 
vote himself to business, will have certain 
intervals of relief from his more pressing 
engagements. These constitute that leisure 
of which I would speak. 

During a visit to the United States mint, 
I observed, in the gold room, that a rack 
was placed over the floor for us to tread 
upon. On inquiring its purpose, I was 
answered, that it was to prevent the visit- 
ors from carrying away with the dust of 
their feet the minute particles of precious 
metal, which, despite of the utmost care, 
would fall upon the floor. From the 
sweepings of the building are saved thou- 
sands of dollars in the year. How much 
more precious the most minute fragments 
of time! And yet how often are they 
trodden upon like dust by thoughtlessness 
and folly. . . . 

The first rule I would give in the use of 
leisure is to set before yourselves pure and 
noble aims. Let the pursuit of gain be 
your necessity ; the pursuit of knowledge 
and virtue, and religion, your delight and 
your reward. Regard successful labors in 
business as only valuable, because they 

Vol.. vn. — NO. II. — JVNB, 1858 



supply you with means of prosecuting your 
lofty ends. 

Avoid the degrading error of a mere 
personal ambition ; ambition is a healthful 
stimulant, when duly mingled with benev- 
olence toward man and piety toward God ; 
but when all its struggles, and pains, and 
toils terminate in self, it is but selfishness. 
. . . Scarcely better is the pursuit of liter- 
ary or scientific distinction for its own sake. 
It most frequently defeats itself. Love 
knowledge for herself, love honor for its 
own blessed consciousness; love religion 
as the messenger-angel to conduct you to 
your God, and charity as her attendant 
handmaid, who scatters flowers over the 
arid sands of human experience, and they 
will so reward you, that ambition itself 
shall say, " It is enough." 

The second rule I would suggest for the 
right cultivation of leisure is, a courc^eous 
belief that much lies within your capabilities. 
The time waa, when knowledge and its 
precious fruits were, like power, the birth- 
right of the few, and when the scanty and 
high-prized scrolls, upon which the slow pen 
of the transcriber had recorded the words 
of wisdom, could be bought only by those 
who were under the necessity of no other 
toil. Blessed be God ! this is no longer 
the case. Knowledge is as common to all 
who desire to enjoy her life-giving virtues, 
as the air we breathe and the water which 
we drink. 

Literature, and even science, have been 
known to flourish best with those who have 
been born to few advantages and have not 
made it their sole profession. The ethical 
writer of Great Britain, Abercrombie, used 
to close a day of immense toil in medical 

* Extract! from « lecture deliTered before the Now York 
Mercantile Library Ataociatioii. 
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practice with happy meditations upon met- 
aphysical themes. The late Charles Lamb 
earned his peculiar reputation during three 
and thirty years of service as a merchant's 
clerk, " chained," as he feelingly expressed 
<t, "to the desk's dull wood," and this in 
a narrow lane of smoky, drizzling, eyer 
kK)mber London 

Indeed, men of leisure, as they are 
termed, are rarely known to attain great- 
ness. Their time is frittered away in tri- 
fles, resolutions, and procrastinations. They 
lack the habit of industry which occupation 
teaches, and are exposed to a thousand 
temptations which men of business never 
know — the force of sluggishness being worst 
of all. The stagnant pool will become 
muddy and foul; but the rapid stream 
runs sparkling and clear, and, having turned 
the mill which grinds the bread, may water 
the meadows with their thousand flowers, 
and wash the wing of many a joyous bird 
as he carols in his sport 

When we regard our fragments of time 
separately, they seem small indeed, and 
offer little encouragement to think much 
can be done with them ; but, when we add 
them together, their aggregate may be very 
precious. Liice the particles of gold dust, 
each may be almost beneath estimation; 
yet as that gold dust, thrown together into 
the crucible, forms the bars from which 
many a coin is made, so our leisure econom- 
ically gathered and applied, will supply us 
with current and sterling thoughts, which 
we may employ in enriching others, while 
we enrich ourselves. 

Abandon the habit of procrastination; 
postpone no valuable purpose to a more 
convenient season, nor idly dream, as some 
have done, that when the busy toil of years 
has won the reward of competence, you 
vnll then have free scope and opportunity 
for higher engagements. Youth is the only 
season for the formation of intellectual 
habit. The sinews of the mind, like those 
of the body, soon become stiff and unpli- 
able. > 

It would be as easy for the leopard to 
change his spots, or the Ethiopian his 
skin, as for one who had spent the greater 
part of his life in entire idolatry of busi- 
ness, to lay aside his inveterate taste, ten- 
^oeies, and customs, for the calm retire- 



ment, and inward satisfactions, and sel^ 
sustaining pleasures of study and thought. 
If you would enjoy intellectual pleasures 
afler the necessities of other toil has ceased, 
you must prepare for it by the assiduous 
cultivation of your previous leisure 

But industry will avail us little without 
system. Our plan must be intelligently 
decided upon, and then steadily pursued. 
The swiftest runner attains the goal by 
successive steps; and though each interval 
of leisure may not be sufficient to make 
much progress, we may pursue as long as 
it lasts, and resume it when another inter- 
val occurs. This steady perseverance, which 
is compatible only with system, will in the 
end accomplish more than the most violent 
spasmodic efforts, disconnected from each 
other from the want of a place. 

There is on record the instance of a 
studious man, who, finding that he was 
called to his dinner every day a few minutes 
before it was ready, devoted those few min- 
utes to the writing of a work, which in the 
process of time swelled to some goodly 
volumes. A striking hint to us to save the 
minutes, that hours be not lost. Though 
it may seem a mere truism, it is often for- 
gotten, that an hour a day is fif\;een days in 
a year, and in twenty-four years, a year. 

Be not then vacillating in your purposes. 
Let not every bright meteor that shoots 
across your path, attract you to new aims. 
This would be to make your life but as 
whirling sands borne about by every fickle 
wind. Be not satisfied with doing any 
thing till you have done it well, and then 
you will have at least the satis&ction of 
having done nothing ill. 

If our leisure is to be in^^trious, our 
industry should be so directed as to s«9iire 
the greatest profit. There is a choice in 
reading. See to it that yours is a wise 

choice Society you must have. 

It is necessary to the social wants of the 
heart, and the society of intelligent persons 
will often teach more, and more pleasantly 
than books. Of society you may have 
your choice. Waste not then your time 
with the silly, who will never receive nor 
give profit. 

The truly good and intelligent are evei 
ready to meet the advances of the modest 
the virtuous, and inquiring. In the atmos 
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phere which they breathe, you will always 
find health' and delight ; but as ** evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners," so ig- 
norant and idle communications corrupt 
good sense 

In conclusion, I would especially, com- 
mend you to the teaching and communings 
of the God of Nature and the Bible. 
Make God your friend, clothe yourself with 
HiS ever presence, bathe yourselves in the 
waters of truth. In the Scriptures you 
will find the purest morals, the safest max- 
ims of practical wisdom, the most faithful 
pictures of the human heart, and the finest 
examples of moral heroism. There are 
the most faithful of histories, poetry the 
most sublime, and pathos the most tender. 

The whole range of literature can not 
vie with that one volume in ministering to 
true intellectual taste and assisting mental 
growth. But these are the least reasons 
for its study. It is the lamp which our 
Heavenly Father offers to our hands, that 
we may trace the way that leads through 
the darkness of this life to the region of 
eternal light and joy. 



CAN INSECTS TALK? 

A STRIKING instance of the possession 
of a capability of spreading intelli- 
gence, and that of a somewhat ab- 
struse character, is fiimished by experi- 
ments that have been made by Huber and 
others upon bees. 

Every one is aware that the queen-bee 
is an object of the greatest solicitude and 
at^ntion to all the workers of the hive, 
and yet, among so many thgusands, all 
busily employed in different and distant 
parts of the colony, it would appear impos- 
sible for them to ascertain, at least before 
the lapse of a considerable time, whether 
she was absent from among them or 
not. 

In order to see whether bees had any 
power of conveying news of this kind, the 
queen-bee has been quietly and stealthily 
abstracted from the hive ; but here, as else- 
where, ill news was found to fiy apace. 
For some half-hour or so the loss seemed 
act to have been ascertained, but the pro- 



gressively increasing buzz of agitation grad- 
ually announced the growing alarm, until 
shortly the whole hive was in an uproar, 
and all its busy occupants were seen pour- 
ing forth their legions in search of their lost 
monarch, or eager to avenge with their 
stings the insult offered to their sover- 
eign. 

On restoring the captured queen to her 
subjects with equal secresy, the tumult 
speedily subsided, and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the community was resumed, as, 
before the occurrence. That in such cases 
as those above narrated, information, and 
that of a rather complex character, was 
transmitted by one insect to another, can 
not be doubted ; but by what means ? 

All that has been ascertained upon this 
point is, that the ants and the bees cross 
their antennae in a peculiar manner with 
the antennae of the others that they en-, 
counter, and this action being repeated 
again and again, seems to be a mode 
of communicating intelligence common 
among the insect races. — Bym$r Jones'^ 
Natural History of Animals. 



ROBIN REDBREAST. 

BT BISHOP DOANB. 

I have tomewhere met with an old legend that a robin, 
hoverinff about the Crosa, bore off a thorn from our dear 
Saviour'a crown, and dyed hia bosom with the blood ; and 
that from that time robma have been the frienda of man. 

Sweet Robin, I have heard them say, 
That thoa wert there, upon the day 
The Christ was crowned, in cruel scorn, 
And bore away one bleeding thorn : 
That so, the blush upon thy breast 
In shameful sorrow was impressed ; 
And thence thy genial sympathy 
With our redeem*d humanity. 

Sweet Robin, would that I might be 
Bathed is my Sayiour*! blood, like Uiee ; 
Bear in my breast, whate'er Uie loss. 
The bleeding blazon of the Gross ; 
LiTe eyer, with thy loTing mind. 
In fellowship with human kind; 
And take my pattern still from thee. 
In gentleness and constancy. 

Banner of the Croa. 
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ELIHU B 

ONE of the most remarkable men of the 
present century is the " Learned Black- 
smith" — ^Elihu Burritt. He was bom 
at New Britain, Connecticut, on the 8th of 
December, 181 1. His father was a farmer 
in humble circumstances, but respectable. 
One of Elihu's brothers has obtained con- 
siderable reputation as a roan of science, 



URRITT 

and as author of " Burritt's Geography of 
the Heavens." Elihu worked on the farm 
summers, attending school winters, until 
he was sixteen years of age. At this pe- 
riod his father died, and he apprenticed 
himself to a blacksmith of the village, 
whom he faithfully served until he was 
twenty-one. 
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Having^obtained a good oommon-school 
education, and a taste for reading, he had 
laid the foundation for his future success. 
He suffered no moment to pass in idleness 
during his apprenticeship. While blowing 
at the forge, he was studying from some 
book, set up conveniently against the chim- 
ney. In this way he mastered the English 
and Latin grammars, and several other 
elementary works. 

From this he passed on to the English 
Classics, and made himself master of the 
immense treasure found in that department 
At the age of twenty-one he attended 
school for six months, under the tuition of 
a brother. During this time he studied 
mathematics, and commenced his astonish- 
ing career as a linguist, by studying Latin, 
French, and Spanish. After this term he 
returned to the anvil again, and labored 
fourteen hours each day, to recruit his 
finances, that he might gratify his thirst for 
knowledge by purchasing the necessary 
books. 

In the autumn, with the vague idea that 
the very atmosphere of some seat of learn- 
ing would be propitious to his wishes, he 
went to New Haven, and having secured 
board at an obscure inn, he commenced his 
studies without instruction, sympathy, or 
fellow-students. In the spring he returned 
to New Britain, having acquired no incon- 
siderable addition to his previous stock of 
knowledge. After spending some months 
in unsuccessful ** experiments in living," 
he resolved to make a voyage to Europe, 
by working his passage, that he might 
pursue the study of the Oriental lan- 
^ages ; having already mastered the Greek, 
Latin, Spanisl^ French, Italian, and Ger- 
man. 

We next behold our hero traveling on 
foot, with his face toward Boston, having 
only three dollars in his wallet, and in his 
pocket "an old silver watch, that would 
not go unless it was carried," himself too 
poor to get it repaired, and carrying the 
balance of his worldly effects tied up in a 
handkerchief. On arriving at Boston, foot- 
sore and weary with a journey of more than 
one hundred miles, he found no ship to 
carry him to the treasures which he sought ; 
but hearing that he might find the means 
of gratifying his thirst at the Antiquarian 



Library at Worcester, thither he turned 
his steps. 

Here he studied and labored at the foi^e 
eight hours a day, at each alternately, 
mastering the Hebrew, Syriao, Danish, 
Bohemian, Celtic, and the various languages 
of the Sclavonic and Scandinavian tongues. 
A few years since, alluding to this period, 
he said of himself: 

" I have tried, by a kind of practical and 
philosophical process, to contract such fami- 
liar acquaintance with the head of a fiimily 
of languages, as to introduce me to the 
other members of the same family. Thus, 
studying the Hebrew very criti(^y, I be- 
came readily acquainted with its cognate 
languages, among the principal of whidi 
are the Syriac, Chaldaic, Arabic, Samaritan, 
Ethiopic, etc. 

" The languages of Europe occupied my 
attention immediately afler I had finished 
my classics ; and I studied French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German under native teachers. 
Afterward, I pursued the Portuguese, 
Flemish, Danish, Swedish, Norw^ian, Ice- 
landic, Welsh, Gaelic, Celtic. I then ven- 
tured on farther east into the Russian 
Empire ; and the Sclavonic opened to me 
about a dozen of the languages spoken. in 
that vast domain." 

About this time he wrote a letter, in 
the Celto-Breton tongue, to the president 
of the Royal Antiquarian Society of Paris, 
and received in return a very flattering 
reply, accompanied by many valuable and 
interesting documents, which were priceless 
treasures to the blacksmith-student. 

In 1838, by invitation from Grovemor 
Everett, he went to Cambridge, received 
many attentions from the literati of that 
venerable seat of learning, and declined 
their earnest solicitations to enter the col- 
lege. He returned again to Worcester, 
Massachusetts, which he has made his home 
to this day. For a few years he was editor 
of the " Christian Citizen," published in the 
latter place. 

For some twelve years past Mr. Burritt 
has been engaged in giving public lectures 
on various subjects, but principally op. 
Temperance and Universal Peace. On this 
mission he has traveled extensively, both 
in this country and in Europe, During 
some two years past, he has been abroad, 
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principally on the Continent/ proclaiming 
the same principles, together with cheap 
postage. He is now in England, advocating 
a system of Ocean Penny Postage. 

Mr. Burritt is nearly forty-two years of 
age, and his passion for knowledge is una- 
bated. He still pursues his studies with 
undiminished vigor, during the hours not 
occupied with other duties, or labor at the 
forge. It is said that there is not a lan- 
guage, which has a written record on earth, 
that he has not mastered. He has even 
made considerable progress in deciphering 
some of those mysterious figure- writings, 
the key to which perished long ago, with 
their authors. 

Speaking of his attainments he said : " I 
never thought that I had any particular 
ffenitis, as it is called. All that I have ac- 
complished, or expect or hope to accom- 
plish, has been and will be by that plodding, 
patient, persevering process of accretion 
which builds the ant heap, thought by 
thought, fact by feet ; and if ever I was 
actuated by ambition, its highest and 
&rtherest aspiration reached no farther 
than the hope to set before the young men 
of my country an example of employing 
those fragments of time called *' odd mo- 
ments.' 

"I should esteem it an honor greater 
than the tiara encircling a monarch's brow, 
if my activity and attainments should en- 
courage American working-men to be proud 
and jealous of the credentials which God 
has given them. These are the views 
and sentiments with which I have sat down 
night after night, for years, with blistered 
hands and brightening hopes, to studies 
which I hoped might be serviceable to that 
class of community to which I am proud 
to belong. This is my ambition. This is 
the goal of my aspirations." 



LETTERS ABOUT GEOLOGY— NO. H. 

BY PROFESSOR PICKAXS. 

rYouNa Fbiends: 
In my letter in the last number of 
The Student, I gave you a brief de- 
soription of the strata of earth and rocks 



which we should successively pass through, 
if we were to dig down through the outer 
portion of the earth's crust, at a place 
where all the geological ibrmati(»)s existed 
in their completeness. I hope you have 
carefully read that letter, and studied the 
diagram which accompanies it, as it gives 
you the foundation of the whole science of 
geology. 

But having read it, and believing, of 
course, that no one has ever digged down 
so deeply into the earth as there supposed, 
you will ask, " How do you know that the 
successive layers of rocks are such as you 
have described them, and that they are of 
such enormous thicknesses?" I will try to 
answer this question to your satisfaction, 
in doing whidb I will introduce you to some 
still more interesting points in geological 
science. 

First, then, I wish you to fix it clearly 
in your minds, that the stratified rocks (by 
which, as you will remember, we mean the 
rocks that are disposed in regular beds or 
layers, like the leaves of a book) consist 
simply of materials which were once carried 
in water, and which settled down to 'the 
bottom of seas, lakes, estuaries, or rivers, 
that once covered their places, and which, 
after thus settling down, became gradually 
hardened, as we now iind them. All of 
these rocks, therefore, as you will perceive, 
must have originally been disposed on 
planes nearly horizontal. But they were 
afterward subjected to very great disturb- 
ances ; and how those disturbances occurred 
you will be prepared to understand after 
we consider the original state of the wh- 
stratified rocks. 

You must know, then, that the unstrati- 
fied rocks, such as the Granite, the Trap, 
etc., were originally in a melted state from 
the action of intense heat How this is 
proved 1 could not very well make you 
understand now, but proved it is, to the 
entire satisfaction, 1 believe, of all intelli- 
gent geologists. But as there was a time 
when there were no stratified rocks, and as 
the materials of the unstratified ones wctc 
originally in a melted state from heat, we 
are brought to the startling conclusion that 
all existing rock materials, and hence the 
whole substance of the fflobe, were once in a 
melted state — that the globe, in otl^i 
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words, was originally one vast ball of liquid 
fire! 

But you may conceive that during the 
lapse of time, this globe of melted matter 
would gradually cool and grow hard upon 
the suiface, thus forming the first granite 
crust of the earth, while at some distance 
beneath the surface, the materials, not yet 
cooled, would still be in a melted state as 
before. The crust being once formed, a 
further cooling of the melted substance 
beneath would be attended, in some places, 
by a shrinking away from the crust, which 
would cause the latter, at those places, to 
fall in, while in other places, by chemical 
action, gases would be generated and the 
heat for a time so increase, that the crust 
would be liable to be violently thrown up- 
ward by an expansion from beneath. This 
falling in of the surface at some places, and 
forcing of it outward at others, would cause 
the appearance of mountains and valleys. 

On the lower parte of the earth's surface 
thus rendered uneven, the seas, lakes, etc., 
were formed, at the bottoms of which the 
materials of the stratified rocks were col- 
lected as the settlings from, and washings 
of, the water, as was before intimated. 

Now these processes of caving in and 



heaving up of the earth's crust often oc- 
curred in different places, also after the 
stratified rocks had been formed at the 
bottpm of the waters, and the «ame move- 
ments, on a small scale, occur even now, 
and are known as eartfiquakes. If you 
will, then, keep in view the fact that these 
in-fallings and up-heavings have occurred, 
more or less, in all geological periods, as 
well afler the stratified rocks were formed 
as before, you will clearly perceive that 
from this cause those rocks may, in many 
cases, have been disturbed and thrown into 
almost every conceivable position, different 
from that in which they were originally 
formed ; and you will thus begin to think 
it probable that large portions of the strata 
may, in some cases, have been broken and 
tilted up so as to expose their edges on the 
surface of the ground, thus enabling us to 
measure their thickness without digging 
into them. Now this is precisely what has 
taken place ; and I will try to make the 
principles and processes more plain to you 
by the accompanying diagram. 

The diagram represents a section, or up- 
and-down slice, cut out of the earth's crust. 
You will notice that, at each end, there is 
a high place, or mountain, and that in the 




hollow between the two the strata appear. 
All the white or unshaded part of the dia- 
gram, under the strata and at either end, 
represents the Granite, which, as before 
intimated, is the oldest of all rocks. But 
before the strata commenced to be formed. 



all this rocky foundation was nearly level 
and horizontal, with only a sufficient hollow 
in the center to form the bed of a sea. At 
the bottom of this sea, the first series oi 
strata, and the lowest which yon see in the 
figure, was formed. 
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When this formation was. complete, the 
granite at the left end of the diagram was 
crowded upward by a force from beneath, 
and as it went upward it bent the series of 
strata which lay upon it into its own shape, 
and carried one end of it nearly as high 
as it went itself. The rock, or mountain, 
however, was not at first elevated so high 
as it is now ; but after its position was thus 
altered with reference to the sea basin, the 
second series of strata began to be deposited 
in the water, in the same manner with the 
first, but having their ends partly resting 
against the sur^kce of the first strata now 
bent upward, as you will find represented 
if you look on the lefl side of the basin. 

After the second series of strata had been 
completed, the granite mountain on the 
left side was thrown up still higher, bend- 
ing the first strata to a nearly perpendicular 
position, and in the movement it bent up- 
ward the left end also of the second series 
from the previous horizontal position, as 
you will likewise see represented in the 
engraving. Then the third, and fourth, anc^ 
so on to the last, series of strata were in 
like manner deposited in the same basin. 

But let us now attend to some other 
points. Under the left end of the basin 
you will observe a vein, which appears as 
if it had been shot up from beneaui through 
the hardened granite, cutting directly 
through the first series of strata, and ex- 
tending above the bottom of the second. 
This represents a vein (or "rfyittf," so called) 
of Pfrphyry, a primary rock not so old as 
the Granite, which, in a melted state, forced 
its way upward through the overlying rocks, 
and flowed over the surface before the 
second series of strata commenced being 
formed. The vein which is seen to arise 
from beneath, near the middle of the basin, 
is a vein of Trap rock, a newer rock than 
the Porphyry, and which in like manner, 
in a melted state, forced its way up through 
the overlying rocks, and flowed over the 
surface before the rocks above it began to 
be formed. 

After this the Lava, which is the newest 
of the primary rocks and the product of 
existing volcanoes, for a long time strove 
to escape from its under.ground prison 
where its quarters became too narrow, and, 
in the madness of its desperation, it made 



a tremendous effort, shaking the whole 
globe, and pushed up the granite which lay 
upon its top into mountain heights, forcing 
a passage through the cracks and fissures 
and flowed over the top, forming a volcanic 
crater through which it has tiU thb day 
been spouting and bellowing as if in very 
triumph over the forces which strove to 
confine it to the deep ! In its strivings for 
vent it not only threw up the Granite, but 
the overlying stratified rocks, bringing their 
broken edges to the surface, as you may see 
them represented at the right side of the 
basin. 

I have now the means of convincing you 
that the thickness of the stratified rocks, as 
well as the general order in which they 
occur from lowest to highest, or from oldest 
to most recent, may be approximately as- 
certained without digging into the earth in 
the manner which, for illustration, was 
imagined in our previous letter. The dis- 
tance across the upturned edges of the 
strata which are to be seen on different 
portions of the surface of the earth (as 
represented on upper surface of the dia^ 
gram, right side of the basin) can, of course, 
be measured, and then by finding the angle 
at which they are inclined, or, in other 
words, by observing how much they lean, 
their thickness perpendicularly through 
may be .easily calculated. 

But seldom, if ever, are the broken edges 
of all the strata of the earth found exposed 
at the surface, in one unbroken series ; but 
parts are found here and parts there in such 
relations, and with unmistakable marks of 
proof that they belong to each other. The 
general order in which the different rocks 
occur, as lower and higher, is the same all 
over the globe; and it. is by adding the 
thickness of those we find here, to the 
thickness of those we find there, that the 
aggregate thickness of the whole series is 
made out. 

If you have apprehended what I have 
written above, and what I stated in the 
previous letter, you doubtless already begin 
to think, with me, that Geology is a most 
sublime and beautiful science ; and if you 
follow the advice of your sincere old friend, 
Professor Pickaxe, you will not dismiss 
this subject from your mind until you have 
master^ it pretty thoroughly, and thus 
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acquired the means of appreciating a thou- 
sand interesting objects with which you 
will meet in your rides or walks through 
the country. A knowledge of its principles 
will enable you to read an epic in a moun- 
tain, a history in a sand-bank, and a sermon 
in a stone. Ponder these matters until my 
channel of communication with you opens 
again, and then I will tell you something 
more which ought to interest you. 



THE LETTER PROM HOME. 

STANDING in the post-office avenue a few 
days since, I saw a young man perusing, 
with a smiling face, a letter he had just 
taken from the office. As I glanced at the 
page, the words " Dear brother" met my 
eye. Here, then, was a letter from a 
" Sister." That smiling face was indicative 
of a smiling heart. 

" Home, sweet home," with all its hal- 
lowed associations, were clustering around 
the heart, and crowding the memory, and 
venting themselves through the sparkling 
eye and animated countenance of that young 
stranger ! He was nqt the only one that de- 
rived pleasure from that letter. Although 
I knew not a syllable it contained, further 
than that of " Dear brother," yet I felt that 
a kind and gentle influence diffiised itself 
from its sacred page, that would tend to 
warm into new life and action the love of 
home and home joys. 

Here, thought I, is one of the strong bul- 
warks that surround and protect the multi- 
tude of young men that throng our city, 
from the snares and temptations that every- 
where beset them. . On the wings of every 
mail are borne from every direction the 
gentle admonitions and kind greetings of 
a virtuous sisterhood, backed by the strong 
warning voice and counsel of parental love. 
I would that these messages of love were 
multiplied an hundred fold ; and they would 
be so multiplied, if all were aware of the 
restraining influence they have on the minds 
and morals of young men. There are 
hundreds of this class who leave their pleas- 
ant homes in the country, where they have 
enjoyed from childhood the society of vir- 
tuous females — mothers, sisters, friends — 



who, among strangers, scarcely know the 
luxury of a sniile of recognition from a 
female. None but those who have expe- 
rienced this desolation of heart, and longing 
for the hearty greeting of the home circle, 
can fully realize the value of the friends 
they leave behind. 

Next* to the real enjoyment of home 
itself, is that of a kind, ^miliar and constant 
correspondence, between its several mem- 
bersv This should never be neglected, or 
its consequences lightly considered. Let 
sisters especially, who have brothers float- 
ing on the wide sea of temptations, bear 
\h\9 in mind, that their restraining influence, 
when properly directed, is almost bound- 
less. 

How many young men who have wan- 
dered from their homes and become rough 
and uncouth in their manners for the want 
of the refinements of home, which are de- 
nied them among strangers, will speak with 
honest pride of their pretty sisters at home. 
Rough as they are, they would not disgrace 
their sisters by a dishonorable act. 

Sisters, cherish your brothers, theh, as 
you would your own virtues. Throw 
around them the gentle restraining inffuence 
of sisterly affection, and especially, when 
absent from you, cheer them often with 
tokens of remembrance from your pen, and 
by so doing the smiling countenance on 
your happy brother may silently diffiise a 
ray of sunshine to the heart of those ut^ 
known. — Bangor Courier. 



What Makbs a Man. — ^The longer I 
live the more certain I am that the great 
di(krexice between men, the great and the 
insignificant, is enei^y — invincible deter- 
mination — ^an honest purpose once fixed — 
and then victory. That quality will do 
any thing that can be done in the world ; 
and no talents, no circumstances, no op- 
portunity will make a two-legged creature 
a man without it. — Goethe. 

Women are the Corinthian pillars that 
adorn and support society ; the institutions 
that protect women, throw a shield also 
around children; and when women and 
children are provided for, man must be 
secure in his rights. 
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SPARE THE BIRDS. 

IKCRiDiBLB, is it Dot, that the birds should 
need an advocate, that these bright and 
beautiful deniAns of our gardens and 
groves should feel harm at ^e hand of 
man ; that his eye and ear should be so 
dull as to find no charm in their untaught 
melodies, in their forms of perfect grace 1 
Yet not more strange than sadly true is it, 
that boys, " children of a larger growth," 
can find delight in the destruction of these 
harmless creatures. 

One could not believe it, did not every 
day witness, these noble bipeds sallying 
forth, armed with deadly weapons, and on 
murderous thoughts intent, and at night 
returning with a dozen robins, sparrows, 
and bluejays, proud trophies of a well-spent 
day! 

Well, and why not? it is mch sport, I 
think I hear them say. I will tell you, my 
boy (there is not much use in talking to a 
man who would shoot a little bird, but 
when you become a man, remember what 
I tell you now), these little birds were not 
made in vain, nor merely to furnish " sport" 
for the idle. The wise Creator formed 
them for an important use ; if you destroy 
them, you frustrate this plan, and Nature 
always suffers when the law and plans of 
God are disr^arded. 

You have probably heard your elders 
sp&k of the great increase of the various 
tribes of voracious insects, and that the 
fruits are not so fine and fair as of old, but 
knotty and worm-eaten. Yet I suppose 
that you, nor perhaps they either, never 
dreamed that the destruction of the birds 
had any thing to do' with the case. 

You would realize it, could I tell you 
how many bugs and worms and flies were 
frequently found in the crop of a single 
bird. I can not recall the numbers, but 
have been astonished at the amount, as 
certified by credible witnesses. Farmers 
and gardeners are beginning to find the 
birds to be their most useful allies. 

Nothing in the insect line comes amiss 
to their dainty-looking bills, from the 
Aphides upon ^e rosebush, to the hideous 
caterpillar. And if they sometimes treat 
themselves to a ripe cherry or tempting 
raspberry, who can blame them if, after 



such a dinner, they fancy a little fruit for 
dessert, and how do you know but their 
quick eye perceived a worm in the yery 
cherry you grudge themi The laborer is 
worthy of his hire, and man can well afford 
this compensation for their tireless in- 
dustry. 

I well remember having seen in Southern 
Pennsylvania, where boys and guns abound, 
a strip of young woodland, at midsammer, 
entirely denuded of leaves. "The work 
of the caterpillars," was replied, to my 
wondering inquiries. True, but not less 
the efleot of the ravages of the aforesaid 
boys and guns. It did not occur to me 
then. I had not thought much on the sub- 
ject, nor added the observation of others 
to my own. 

Gov. Ramsay, of South Carolina, has 
declared it impossible to cultivate rice, 
without the aid of the Bice bird. Yet so 
destructive were they at one time consid- 
ered, that a crusade was decreed, for their 
extermination. The following years their 
crops were rendered nearly worthless by 
the worm. So they were very glad to in- 
vite their misused allies back again to the 
rescue, and to accord them freely a fair 
share of the crop, for their invaluable aid 
in its cultivation. 

Swallows live wholly on flies which, in 
their larvae, or grub state, are the pests of 
the garden. Yet what fair game are their 
ingenious nests considered by the destruc- 
tive school^boy. Night-birds eat the May- 
bug or pincher, that children are so afraid 
of, from the eggs of which are hatched the 
odious grub or cut-wornu 

Moths and millers are the common prey 
of all ; even the poor bat is a destroyer 
of the common enemies of vegetation. 
And the much abused crow and blackbird 
are not near so black as they are painted, 
as may be proved by an examination of 
the crop of one of your victims ; fifty bugs, 
worms, and flies, to every single grain of 
corn, ril engage. 

Why, they appear to like the fresh- 
plowed ground quite as well be/ore the com 
is planted. Don't suppose they are looking 
for grain. No, no. Bugs and worms, and 
eggs of worms, are the delicate tit-bits for 
which they follow the plow. 

Thus wisely has the great Creator of all 
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disposed tbe ohedcs and balances through- 
out his stupendous works. Let us beware 
how, even in what we call ii'ifleSy we inter- 
fere with his designs, or conclude that any 
thing is made in vain. 

The insect tribes are wonderful in their 
endless variety and complicated organism. 
Yet permitted to increase inordinately, by 
the destruction of other animals that feed 
upon them, they destroy the fair fruits of 
the earth, and become an intolerable 
scourge. Therefore, dear boys, let me once 
more beg of you to spare the birds! 
Spare them particularly now, when, just 
returned from the far-off climes, they are 
building their nests. 

«< Behold a bird's-nest ! mark within, without ; 

No tool had he who wrought — ^no knife to cut. 

No bodkin to insert. 

His little beak was all! Yet what nice hand. 

With eyery implement of curious art. 

And twenty years' apprenticeship to boot. 

Could make me such another !*' 

Spare them later, too, when their nest- 
lings cry for food. Ye would destroy their 
tender lives too ! Look on their bright and 
graceful forms ; listen to their gushing me- 
lodies. You can not kill them, if you will 
but pause, and thus look and listen, nay, 
surely you vnll spare the birds! — Rural 
New Yorker. 



LEAFLETS FROM MEMORY: 

BY ANITA DARLINO. 

I Qo and ask of Memory 

To show me cherished things ; 
And back through the dim and misty past. 

With fleet, untiring wings, 
She bears me to my youthfUl home. 

And with her potent wand 
ReTiyes from the dust of buried joys 

A long lost, silent band. 

And then I gaze on muiy a scene 

Of the past undimmed, unchanged. 
The hill and dale and forest green 

Where a happy child I ranged ; 
Again by the streamlet, hurryii^ on. 

My playmates' course I track— 
Once more I list to each merry tone 

Ai I shout, and th^ aosver ba<dL. 



The home of my youth on the sunny side 

Of the hill I see once more ; 
In the radiant wealth of its leafy pride 

It stands as it did of yore ; 
The waYOMS boughs of tiie old elm teees. 

The poplar prim and tall — 
The willow swayed by the paasing breeze. 

Fond Memory brings them all. 

The tea-rose blooms by the window still, 

The jasmine wreathes the door, 
And the arbor hath its rustic seat, 

With the woodbine climbing o'er ; 
The riyer hath its sloping banks 

With wild-flowers bright and gay, 
And the hanging rock, with moss-cup bright, 

With nectar for sylph and fay. 
When a guileless child I deemed it true. 

As that water for me was ^yen ; 
So in moss-cups bright was the pearly dew 

Distilled for the fays from Heayen ; 
And I fancied the gauzy darnel flies 

In the quiyering aspen-tree, 
Were the forms they wore, those little sprites* 

And I joined in their merry glee. 
Again in our little school-room 

I sit, and count them o'er— 
The many hearts once bounding high, 

That shall beat on earth no more ; 
Or in the brown old conntry church. 

With its windows arched and dim, 
I list to our dear old pastor^s yoice 

In sermon, prayer, and hymn. 
And thus at my call around me 

Loyed scenes are thronging fast ; 
With golden chain they haye bound me 

To the gay, glad happy past, 
When with fleet noiseless footfall 

Speed the hours of youthful prime. 
When the heart, a free unfettered thing. 

Kept tune with the riyer's chime. 
Then the morning sun, with ruddy beam. 

Was welcomed with laughter clear. 
And its setting hours' last feeble gleam 

Brought shadows — but neyer lear. 
A thoughtless happy spirit. 

How little did I know 
Of grief that all inherit. 

Of want and care and woe. 
Now only Memory's ftdihAil hand 

Can bring them all to me ; 
The loyed, a pure unbroken band. 

And the pure heart wild and firee. 
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THE STUDENT'S LIFE. 

PERHAPS there is no period in the vicis- 
situdes of life whicn so much tends to 
influence and decide our future welfare 
and happiness, which so much tends to fix 
upon us habits which will ever be insepa- 
rable from us, as the days of our scholar- 
ship. 

To the youth who leaves his home to 
avail himself of the advantages which are 
offered by the numerous schools of our 
country, a totally new scene is presented. 
For the first time he is brought to act for 
himself; for the first time he is brought to 
calculate and investigate upon his own re- 
sponsibility ; he is here, for the first time, 
alcme to all those influences, both moral 
and Immoral, which are abroad in the 
world, and which would naturally affect 
inexperienced minds. 

He has lefl at home the firm, experienced 
judgment of the father, and the mild, so- 
licitous care of the mother. Instead of 
familiar friends and tried associates, he is 
brought in contact with those in whose 
characters, schemes, and aims he is totally 
ignorant. The vain, the idle, the reckless, 
as well as those who are more worthy of 
imitation, alike hold out their influence. 

For these reasons, then, we say this is 
the most critical period of life; but we 
would say, these injurious influences can 
be resisted. If they are, if he cultivates 
habits of sobriety, of patient and sober 
thought, in early life; if he rightly im- 
proves those privileges which are held out 
by generous parents and a free country, 
old age will be saved the task of learning 
new trades ; his acquirements will serve 
as a wall on either side of his future path 
in life, to guard him from the follies of the 
world, and arm him to combat more pow- 
erfully the arguments of demagogues and 
sophists. * 

If, at the end of the student's journey 
up the hill of science, he finds himself at 
its summit, or yet at its brow, he will find 
that all has been accomplished by his own 
exertions. Money hires no substitutes; 
friends can offer no aid sufficient to clear 
him from the task ; the journey is his, and 
by him must be performed, if performed 
at all. The path he must tread is a great 



highway; teachers and friends may re- 
move the temporary obstacles ; wealtb 
may make it pleasant; those who have 
gone before, may encouragingly beckon 
him onward ; but no car or vehicle awaits 
his summons; the journey must be ac- 
complished by the sweat of his own brow. 

This path is alike open to all ; none can 
monopolize its advantages. Wealth or 
noble birth must here meet the humble 
poor as their competitors. Aristocracy 
may proudly think to control its portals, 
but the peasant boy among his flock has 
as good a passport ; -all here are brought 
upon a level. The success of eadi iai^ 
every one depends upon the ardor witb 
which he applies himself to his task. 

The genius of Homer may slumber ia 
your brain, and there remain in stupidity, 
unless aroused from its apathy by some 
mental exertion. The human mind is like 
a powerful magnet, increasing in strengtJi 
by use, and diminishing by inactivity. 
Many, nay, far too many, young men of 
our country and the world base their hopes 
of success in life upon a naturally bright 
genius. To be sure, this is an agreeable 
requisite; but a bright surface, in order 
to continue so, must be often polished. 

We would say, then, cultivate in youth 
a spirit of self-denial ; acquire in youth 
habits by which, in your sober moments,! 
you would be willing to live in future. | 
Expect not that age will perform the 
promises of youth; rest not contented iai 
your present condition, but strive to im- 
prove; let your motto be, "Progress," 
and the world will not always frown upon I 
your efforts ; yea, and the harvest of your 
early toil shall be a life of happiness— a 
life of usefulness. — Selected, 



REELECTION. 

The Past— where is it ? It has fled. 

The Future? It may never oome. 

Oar friends departed ? With the dead. 

Oarselves ? Fast hasten'g to the tomb. 

What earth's joys ? The dews of mom. 

Its honors? Ocean's wrei^iing fbam. 

Where's peace? In trials meekly borne. 

And joy ? In heaven, the Ghxistian's home. 
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^0titji'0 leprtment. 



To poor tbe fVesli iMtniction o'er Um mind, 

To braRtbe Ui' •nliveniog tpirit, to Ax 

Tb« g«oeroiu purpose, and the noble tboa|^ 
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THE BEAM IN THE EYE. 



BT ELIZA A. CHASE. 



H Tl roTHEB, I don't like Mrs. Gay, 



M 



and I wish you would not 
visit her," said Fanny Miller 
to her mother, as that lady left the 



" Why do vou speak so, Fanny ?" 
asked her mother, somewhat surprised. 

"Because she is always talking 
about people. I don't believe she 
said three good or kind words about 
a single person this afternoon, and I 
could not help thinking she would 
talk about you after she went away. 
She is a tattler, mother, and I don't 
like her." 

" You are very observing, Fanny, 
and quite positive in your assertions. 
It is too true that Mrs. Gay has the 
unfortunate habit of telling all the 
faults of her neighbors — " 

"And suspecting a great many 
more, mother," interrupted Fanny, 
much excited. " Why, sne said Eliza- 
beth Lewis looked very fine in her 
new hat, to be sure, but she really 
believed her mother never meant to 
pay for it. Now, she knew nothing 
at all about it, and if she did, it was 
no matter to her. Elizabeth's hat is 
Paid for ; her aunt Harriet gave it to 
her for being so kind to little Ellen, 
and calling for her every morning to 
lead her to school." 

Elizabeth was a particular friend 
of Fanny's, and therefore the insinu- 
ations of Mrs. Gay were not very 
pleasing to her. 



'Mrs. Miller smiled, as sh^ answered : 
"I fear our visitor has ruffled your 
temper a little by making too free • 
with your friends. You are not quite 
so vexed because she said the Browns 
did not pjgr their rent, and had let 
their store bill run two or three years. 
If I remember, the Browns are no 
great favorites of yours." 

"But, mother," replied Fanny, 
blushing deeply", "don't you think 
Mrs. Gay does wronff in talking so 
about people ? She don't know that 
she is telling the truth, and even if 
she is, what good is there in telling 
it?" 

" I certainly think, my child, with 
the philosopher of old, that among 
wild beasts the most dangerous is a 
slanderer. I do not approve of Mrs. 
Gay's course at all, my dear. Could 
you not see that by my conversation ?" 

" Yes, mother," answered Fanny ; 
and then, after hesitating a little*, add- 
ed : "But why do you associate with 
her then?" 

" My child," returned her mother, 
" Mrs. Gay is a widow, and she has 
but few friends, for her unhappy fail- 
ing renders her society unwelcome to 
most people. She was a schoolmate 
of mine when we were both young, 
and her propensity for talking was as 
proverbial then as it is now. She 
always had some complaint to make 
to the teacher against some one, and 
if a fault were committed, tSaraJi 
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Wiley was sure to fix upon the of- 1 
fender, who, however, was quite as 
often proved innocent as guilty. 

'' I do not think she really meant 
to tell falsehoods, but she certainly 
would raise very large buildings upon 
the most slender foundation, and when 
they fell she was ever ready to com- 
mence another. She was a constant 
annojance to the. teacher, by calling 
out in the class, ^ Mary has a book 
open ;' ' Anna is telling ;' * Jane is not 
paying attention ;' and many a pun- 
ishment has she received for this very 
thing. , 

"I remember how she once most 
foolishly involved herself in a serious 
difficulty by this habit of zeal without 
knowledge. The teacher had a beau- 
tiful penknife, which she valued very 
highly, and which, after being laid 
upon her desk, could not be found. 

''Inquiry was made of the girls 
concerning it, but no information 
could be obtained, till Sarah happily 
hit upon the right track, as she 
thought ; she remembered seeing 
Charlotte Lewis, who was then ab- 
sent, have it in the afternoon. The 
next day, on being asked, Charlotte 
instantly replied : ' That she had used 
the knife by permission, and had left 
it where she found it.' 

" This was believed by all except 
Sarah, who gave several knowing 
winks and tosses of the head, mys- 
teriously hinting that she was sure 
where' the knife was ; it would be 
found with the scissors and thimble 
she had lent Charlotte Lewis, and had 
never seen since. 

" Li a few days suspicion was quite 
excited against poor Charlotte, and 
even the teacher began to entertain 
some doubts about her integrity. 
• "Just at this time I commenced 
attending school again, having been 
detained at home a week on account 
of sickness. 

" Sarah ran to me with the wonder- 
ful newS) and she had not half-finished 



before I sprang to a little drawer in 
the desk, and found the knife where 
I had placed it, for safe-keeping, on 
the last afternoon I attended school. 
That night Sarah found her thimble 
and scissors in a basket where she 
had placed them herself and had for- 
gotten them. 

" And only last week, Mrs. Gay, 
true to the bent of her youth, reported 
that Mr. Amott and his wile had 
parted on account of a quarrel about 
property. The truth was, Mr. Amott, 
who knows her character, and who i» 
something of a wag, told her, in an- 
swer to some question about his wife. 
' that they had some words and part- 
ed ; Mrs. Amott wanted a large snn^ 
of money, which he could not give to 
her, and she had left him to go horn? 
to her father's.' 

"By the time the news of theii 
separation was pretty widely ppread 
the absconding lady returned Irom p 
visit to her father, with several hun- 
dred dollars left her by an aunt." 

"But, mother," said Fanny, "I 
should think she would see the folly 
of this course and refrain from it" 

" Do you see that tree in the comer 
of the yard, Fanny? When a tinr 
thing it was bent down to the earth 
and imbedded there. It then shot up 
again, but it is remedilesslv deformed. 
TnQ sun may shine, the dew and the 
rain may faU, but the tree will never 
be straight. I do not mean to say 
that Mrs. Gay will never reform, but 
she will find it difficult to do so ; for 
bad habits, once fixed, are hard things 
to root out." 

"Well, mother, I hope I shall 
never be guilty of this sin, for I would 
not be such a mean, despicable thing 
as Mrs. Gay is for all the world." 

" I believe Mrs. Gay applied the 
terms ' mean and despicable,' to Mrs. 
Norris," observed Mrs. Miller, quietly. 

Fanny blushed deeply and exclaim- 
ed: "Oh, mother! I didn't think 
what I was saying." 
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" Will you receive that from Mrs. 
Gay as an apology for her fault, 
Fanny? Take care that you 'cast 
the beam out of your own eye,' be- 
fore you attempt to 'pull out the 
mote' from your neighbor's." 



SPIDERS. 



BY AWNA P. ADAMS. 



AMONG the innumerable worts of 
the ^eat Architect, there is not 
one imperfect ; not one is found 
which does not answer exactly the 
end for which it was designed; not 
one which is not beautiful. For the 
ugliest creature that has life is beauti- 
ful in form or color, or in exquisite 
adaptation to the object of its being. 

The microscope reveals myriad 
forms of beauty which are hidden 
from the unassisted eye. The atten- 
tive and observing faculties of a true 
lover of nature perceive, even in the 
lower forms of animated life, a har- 
mony and fitness — a manifestation of 
wisdom in the design, and a perfection 
of beauty in its execution, which can 
not fail, in a high degree, to call forth 
wonder and admiration. The tiniest 
atom that floats in the sunbeams is 
as exquisitely finished, in every part, 
as is man, the image of his Creator. 

" God has made nothing worthy of 
contempt." 

Yet there are innumerable living 
things which, with a curling lip, we 
spurn from our path. We willfully 
crush out the life of beings that were 
formed for happiness. Our dull eyes 
can not discern their beauty, and we 
feign disgust in the presence of that 
which God pronounced ''very goodP 

The gentle-hearted Cowper says : 

'* I ironld not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced iRrith polish'd manners and fine 

sense. 
Yet wanting sensibility), the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
An inadyertent step may crash the snail 
That crawls at eyening in the public path) 
Bat he that has humanity, fore-wam'd, 
WiU tread aside, and let the reptile liTe." 



There are very many who would 
not "needlessly set foot upon a 
worm," who cherish an antipathy to 
various forms of insect-life, as foolish 
as it is wicked. In some instances 
this abhorrence arises from an affect- 
ed or a morbid sensibility ; in others 
it is the result of educatiop. 

Most persons experience a strong 
feeling of disgust at the sight of a 
spider. Yet spiders are among the 
most interesting members of the in- 
sect family. A careful study of their 
habits, an examination of their bodies 
by the aid of the microscope, which 
reveals to us the exquisite perfection 
of skill that has been bestowed upon 
their minutest parts, will soon re- 
move the feeling of dislike with which 
we have been inspired. 

Spiders are not ordinarily classed 
with insects. They differ essentially, 
both in external form and internal 
structure. They have no antennse, 
and the body is composed of only two 
parts, the head beingattached directly 
to the shoulders. They have always 
eight legs and six or eight eyes. The 
latter are immovable. 

Upon the foot of the spider there 
are three claws. One performs the 
office of a thumb, the otner two have 
teeth like a comb. ' This contrivance 
is admirably adapted for walking 
upon the lines which the little crea- 
ture spins, but unfits it for walking 
over any upright verv highly polished 
surface, as a fly can do. To surmount 
such an obstacle, the spider must pro- 
duce from her own body a ladder of 
ropes, laying one step at a time, and 
standing upon it while she lays the 
second. 

Her legs are covered with hairs, 
which catch the dust and lint. But 
as Mrs. Spider is very neat and clean-, 
ly in her personal habits, they are 
not long allowed to remain there. 
Every one must have observed that 
the common fly employs her intervals 
of leisure in rubbing one leg against 
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the other, to remove the particles of 
dust. The spider not omy imitates 
this habit of the fly, but also makes 
use of her jaws, which, like the claws, 
are furnished with teeth, to remove 
all that is offensive. Every thing 
thus scraped off she throws away. 

Some writers say that the house- 
spider sweeps her web and frees it 
from dust by shaking it Others sup- 
pose that she shakes it merely to test 
Its strength. One author states, " that 
while coming down the Maine, on the 
steamboat from Frankfort, he ob- 
served a net of the conic-spider cover- 
ed with soot from the chimney of the 
engine, Mrs. Spider could not live 
in a dirty house, so, with great energy, 
she set herself to work to clean it. 
Sometimes she skillfully removed the 
flakes of soot without injuring the 
lines. But when she came to one 
which could not be made perfectly 
clean in this way, she broke off the 
the lines, rolled them up, and threw 
them away. When her house was 
clean she commenced repairing it in 
the usual manner." 

Hunting-spiders are among the 
most interesting of the spider family. 
They are .small, brown, and spotted, 
with the hinder le^ longer than the 
others. They live m the crevices of 
our houses. The nest of one of this 
species is described as being two 
inches in height, and containing two 
parallel chambers. The walls of this 
fairy mansion were composed of a 
satin-like material, woven very close- 
ly. It had four openings, two above 
and two below, which closed by their 
own elasticity, after the passage of 
any body through them. 

These spiders display great skill 
and cunning in the manner of taking 
their prey. A hunting-spider once 
marked a fly as her victim. She was 
hungry and wanted her dinner, and 
the fly looked very tempting. She 
could hardly restrain herself from 
leaping at once from her hiding-place. 



But instinct whispered that she mnfl 
be wary, as too much haste to secure 
her dinner might cause her to lose ij 
altogether. Ttie utmost caution wa4 
necessary ; one wrong movement, or 
the faintest noise, might leave her 
not only dinnerless but supperless. 

Carefully creeping along, out of 
siffht of the fly, till she thought her- 
self exactly opposite to it, she stole 
up to reconnoiter. But she had not 
reached the desired point, and after 
the first peep, down she went again, 
and the next time came up exactly 
where she wished to be. Then, noise- 
lessly as a spirit, she stole along, till 
within leaping distance of her prey, 
when the unsuspicious fly took wing 
and alighted far behind her. Quicker 
than thought, the spider turned in 
pursuit, and this time she leaped upon 
the fly's back, and, after a luxurious 
dinner, carried the remnants of the 
feast to her nest, to serve for another 
day. 

It may be thought, that in taking 
this leap, the spider did not use the 
same degree of caution she had pre- 
viously exhibited. But she took good 
care to secure herself against an ac- 
cidental fall, by swinging herself upon 
a strong silken cord, which she spun 
for the purpose. 

Mason-spiders dig a hole in the 
earth, three inches in length and one 
in diameter. This cavity, which runs 
obliquely downward, is lined with a 
thick web, which, when taken out, 
looks not unlike a leathern purse. 
This curious little house has a door, 
hung upon hinges, which opens and 
shuts as the members of the family 
pass and re-pass. 

The nest of another variety of the 
mason-spider, brought from tne West 
Indies, was made of very hard clay, 
tinged with brown. The interior was 
lined with orange-colored silken tapes- 
try. The door was cfrcular, about 
the size of a crown piece, and formed 
of layers of the same web that lined 
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the nest. The inner layers were the 
broadest. The outer grew gradually 
smaller, except toward the hinge, 
when they were prolonged into tne 
.tube, making this the tnickest and 
strongest part of the structure. The 
hinge, owing to the elasticity of the 
materials, acted like a spring, and 
shut the door of the nest spontaneous- 
ly. It was made to fit tne aperture 
so exactly, that, when closed, it was 
almost impossible to discover the 
joining. 




Every child is familiar with the 
form of the common spider's web. 



One can not walk on a summer^- 
morning without noticing the delicate 
webs ot gossamer, which these busy 
little creatures have woven, and upon 
which the dew-drops sparkle like 
diamonds. 

Sometimes the spider remains 
motionless in the center of his web ; 
more often he lies concealed in a little 
cell, at some distance, but connected 
with it by threads. When an unwary 
insect gets entangled in the fatal 
meshes, his struggles shake the whole 
structure, and thus give notice to the 
spider, who maintains a wakeful 
vigilance within his castle. 

Tlius summoned, he sallies forth, 
and if the prisoner be not too large, 
pounces upon him and sucks his blood, 
feut if too large for a single meal, 
with his hinder feet he rolls nis victim 
over and over, winding round him a 
silken thread at every turn, till, hav- 
ing completely enveloped him in a 
winding-sheet, he can be devoured at 
pleasure. 




Some spiders spin a cup ike web, 
which answers the purpose of a div- 
ing-bell, and in this they live under 
water, coming up occasionaUy to the 
BTur&ce for a &esn supply of air. 



It is said, that by observing the 
works and motions of spiders, one 
may decide upon the changes of the 
weather. This art is called Arach- 
nolofiTj. A member of the Academy 
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of Sciences in France was once im- 
prisoned eiffht months. During this 
time his only companions were spi- 
ders. He made many observations, 
and became satisfied that there was 
a close connection between the di- 
mensions of the webs, the labor or 
rest, and appearance or disappear- 
ance of different kinds of spiders, and 
rainy or fair weather, and changes of 
the temperature. 



LITTLE CHILDREN. 

BT 6ENETA. 

Ltttls oHildren^ happy obildren ! 

Innooent, light-hearted, free, 
Gayly playing, 'neath the swaying 

Branches of that stem old tree ; 
In the greenwood, where the wild bird 

Warbles through the liye-long day. 
And the rushing brook is gushing 

At your feet in ceaseless play ; 
The surrounding woods resounding. 

Echo back your voices sweet, 
Gayly singing to the tripping 

Of your light and airy feet. 

Happy 'Children ! guileless children ! 

How I lore to view your plays ; 
As I see ye, I bethink me 

Of my childhood's sunny days. 
When light-heartedly I sported. 

Free from sorrow* free from care. 
Never dreaming that tiiis seeming 

Lovely world, with ^ratside fair 
Was a wicked, shallow-hearted 

Wretch, by beauty's mantle screened ; 
No ; I truly thought it only 

Just the good, kind world it seemed. 

But I've sadly learned the folly 

(Under good and iU grown wise) 
Of believing this deceiving 

World to be a paradise ; 
Tet I watch ye, and bethink me 

Of my childhood's dreams again; 
And although it is — I know it — 

AU deception, now as then — 
Still I fondly love to fSwcy 

That this world is fair and good. 
And that truly I'm a happy 

Child at play in yonder wood. 



THB EIGHT SPIRIT. 



AT ALBERT. 



H "11 iroTHEB," said William, "I don't 

jyi want yon to pnt any more 
patches' on the elbows of my 
coat-sleeve — ^they don't look well." 

" Why, William," said the mother, 
"had yon rather go with a hole in 
yonr sleeve than to have it mended?" 

" I don't want to go with a hole in 
my sleeve, nor I don't want a patch 
on it ; I had rather have a new coat,'*\ 
said William, earnestly. 

'^ Your coat," said tne mother, " is 
quite a decent one, with the exception 
of that hole in the sleeve — and tnat I 
can patch very nicely, and then it will 
last you a long time." 

"Charles H don't have any 

patches on his clothes," gaid William, 
"and he says none but poor folks' 
bojrs wear patched clothes ; he says 
'taint respectable neither." 

"William," said the mother, "I 
know we are poor, but poverty, my 
son, honest poverty, is no crime ; and 
as to its not oeing respectable to wear 
patches on our garments, I hope you 

will not mind what Charles H 

'says. 

" Which had you rather," continued 
the mother, " have the name of wear- 
ing patched clothes, and be honest 
and virtuous, or have it said of you 
as you pass along the streets — ' There 

foes a lad well <&essed, but he is dis- 
onest, and carries an oath on his 
lips?;"^ 

William, seeing the turn the argu- 
ment was taking, very mildly replied 
— " You may put all the patches on 
my clothes you are a mind to, mother ; 
for I had rather wear them all covered 
with patches, than to swear as Charles 

H does." 

Yes, boys, this is the right spirit ; 
don't be ashamed of a paten on your 
elbow or on the seat of your panta- 
loons; for it is not the <mt%iae ^ih»X 
makes the man or the boy* A bay 
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even in rags^ with an honest and vir- 
tuous heart, appears better in the eyes 
of good and honest people, than the 
boy in fine broadcloth with an oath 
on his tongue. 



THE INDIANS, 



[on of a little Indian 
school at Fredonia, 



Tii-Y teacher says I must write a 
yj composition. I can think of 
nothing to say, unless I tell you 
something aoout my people. 

I belong to the Seneca nation of In- 
dians. We occupy at present three 
reservations of land — the Tonewanda, 
Alleghany, and Cattaraugus Keserva- 
tions. A few years ago we owned 
manv thousands of acres more than 
we do now ; but the white folks have 
cruelly taken it from us. 

There are a few Cayugas and Onon- 
dagas living with us. My home is on 
the Cattaraugus Creek, and it is a 
very pleasant home to me. Though 
the woods are not full of deer, nor 
the rivers full of fish, as they were 
once, yet we do not mind that ; for 
my people have learned to cultivate 
the tana and raise ^rain and a great 
many other good thmgs. 

Early in the spring we all go to the 
sugar-bush ; sometimes three or four 
miles from home. We have a little 
house there, and we live in it till the 
sugar-making is over. Though we 
have to work hard to gather the sap 
and boil it — the smoke chasing us 
around the kettle, and the owl hoot- 
ing in the still night over our heads 
to scare us — ^yet we have a great deal 
of fun and plenty of warm sugar. 

Then in the summer we have enough 
to do when not in school, in making 
bead- work, picking berries, and hoe- 
ing corn. Once we had no schools 
among us. My people were all pa- 
gans then, and did not know about 
the tme God. 



About thirty years ago some good 
missionaries came to us and estab- 
lished schools among us, which, I 
think, was very kind in them. 

All of the Indians have not em- 
braced the gospel, many of them 
keep their old religion, and worship 
the Great Spirit in feasts and dances, 
and think God is pleased with their 
ribbons and feathers. They call the 
thunder their grandfather, and when 
there is a great storm they throw him 
tobacco so that he will not hurt them. 
I ought to be thankful that I have 
been taught better than this. 

Through the kindness of one of my 
old teachers, my little Cayuga friend 
and myself have been brought here 
to school, where we may learn our 
books and many other useful things. 
Our parents were very glad to have 
us come here, and we were as glad 
as they. We thank our dear teachers 
and our schoolmates for all the kind- 
ness they have shown toward us little 
Indian girls. 



THE POOR MAN TO HIS SON, 

Br ELIZA COOK. 

Work, work, my boy, be not afraid. 

Look labor boldly in the face ; 
Take up the hammer or the spade. 

And blush not for your humble place. 

Hold up your brow in honest pride. 

Though rough and swarth your hands maybe; 
Such hands are sap-yeins that provide 

The life-blood of the nation's tree. 

There's honor in the toiling part. 
That finds us in the furrow'd fields ; 

It stamps a creet upon the heart 
Worth more than all your quartered shields. 

Selected. 



Conscience is the best friend we 
J|ave ; with it we may bid defiance 
to man ; without it, all the friends in 
the world can be of no use to us. 



"d"" 
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THE CROSSBILL. 



THERE are several species of the 
Crossbill, all of wnich are dis- 
tinffuished by a short, thick, 
crooked bill, convex both ways. This 
structure of the beak was considered, 
by Buffon and others, who were not 
Bujfficiently acquainted with the habits 
of the bird and its manner of using 
its beak, as a mere freak of Nature. 
Naturalists are now convinced that 
no other possible form or arrange- 
ment could have served so well the 
purpose intended, as this seemingly 
awkward organ. 

The two mandibles, instead of lay- 
ing straight, cross each other in a 
similar manner to a pair of scissors. 
They live mostly on the seeds of the 
fir or pine, in procuring which they 
fix themselves across the cone, then 
bring the points of their beak im- 
mediately over each other and insinu- 
ate them between the scales, when, 
forcing them laterally open, they bring 
the points in contact, and pick out the 
seeds with the greatest dexterity and 
ease. 

This seeming monstrosity is tHls 
proved to be a most wise and benefi- 
cent arrangement of the Great Cre- 



ator. It becomes even the greatest 
and most learned men to speak with 
modesty and diffidence, in cases like 
this, and to pause ere they call in 
question the wisdom of God, as mani- 
fested either in animate or inanimate 
nature. 

The crossbills are subject to con- 
siderable change of color. The young 
males of the American species are, 
during the first season, olive-yellow, 
mixed with ash ; then bright greenish- 
yellow, intermixed with spots of 
dusky olive, all of which yellow be- 
comes, in the second year, of a light- 
red, having the edges of the tail in- 
clining to yellow. 

When in perfect plumage, the 
male is five inches and three quartern 
long, and nine inches in extent. The 
bill is a brown-horn color, sharp, and 
single-edged where the mandibles 
cross each other. The general color 
of the plumage is a red-lead tint, 
brightest at the rump, and generallr 
intermixed on the other parts wim 
touches of olive ; the wings and tail 
are brown-black, the latter being 
forked and edged with yellow. 

The femal^yjft^^^t&QSiP^^Jtan the 
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male, has a bill of a paler horn-color, 
rump, tail-coverts, and edges of the 
tail, golden yellow, and the rest of 
the plumage olive, mixed with ash. 

In moulting, the males exchange 
their red for brownish-yellow, which 
gradually brightens to red. Hence, 
at diiferent seasons, they differ great- 
ly in color. 

The crossbill is found in all our fine 
forests north of 40^, from the be- 
ginning of September till the middle 
of April They are seldom, if ever, 
seen. in the United States during the 
summer. They are supposed to pro- 
ceed very far north — beyond Hudson's 
Bav — to breed. 

They are easily tamed, and have in 
the cage many of the habits of the 
parrot, frequently climbing along the 
wires, and usinff their feet to grasp 
the cones while they extract the 
seeds. 

The white-winged crossbill is a 
rarer specimen, and is found in the 
same localities. It is somewhat small- 
er than that just described, and dif- 
fers from it in having deep-black 
wings and tail, the large bars of white 
on the wing, and the dark crimson of 
the plumage. Its habits are the same 
as those ot the other species. 



THE LOST LAMBKIN. 

A BEAUTIFUL storv is told of Flora 
Campbell, a little Scotch girl, 
living among the highlands of 
Scotland. Flora was a golden-haired, 
rosy cheeked creature, whose heart 
was all sunshine. 

She prattled with the flowers and 
the streamlets and the birds ; and her 
clear, ringing voice was heard at day- 
break, when the shepherds led forth 
their flocks. Sunny and joyful and 
happy as the day is long, was dear 
little Flora Campbell. 

All loved the gentle child; and 
why should they not ? Did not her 



tender hands bring fresh flowers to 
the sick wife of fiobert, the plow- 
man? And did not her low voice 
tremble softly in prayer, at the bed- 
side of old Elspie, the blind beggar- 
woman ? O, who would not love the 
angel-hearted little maiden ? 

But where is Flora? Twilight is 
falling over the mountains, ana shut- 
ting in the vales like a gray curtain. 
One by one, the bright stars steal up 
into the summer sky, and twinkle 
amid the fleecy evening clouds. The 
tinkling sheep-bell sounds nearer and 
nearer, as the flocks return from their 
mountain pastures, and the lowing of 
the kine in the farm-yard tells that 
the labors of the day are over. But 
where is golden-haired Flora Camp- 
bell? 

She was not used to linger so long 
from her grandfather's dwelling ; for 
now the evening meal was spread, 
and the cottage lamps lighted. 'Ebie 
aged man clasped his hands together 
and murmured a short prayer, while 
his daughter, the mother of Flora, 
looked anxiously out of the window, 
yearning for her child's return. 

But Flora came not. 

The shadows crept faster and faster 
around the valley. The old peasants 
sat at their cottage-doors, and the 
young men and maidens gathered 
upon the village green, some to walk, 
and some to talk of love under the 
broad chestnut-tree ; some to play the 
pipe, or dance to its merry music, 
and some to hurl the quoit, or wrestle 
in the ring. 

But all was hushed when Gaffer 
Campbell came hurriedly from his 
cottage, inquiring of the villagers if 
they had seen his grandchild. Yes, 
indeed, had they. 

One had beheld her far up in the 
mountains, plucking wild flowers, 
and weaving them into a garland of 
heather ; another had met her in the 
path to the Moss Glen, sitting by the 
wayside, and plaiting a willow basket 
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for her grandsire ; and a third had 
received Bome forest fruit from her 
hands, as he saw her seated with her 
basket of flowers, near the head of 
the loch. 

*' Ah, we must seek Flora," cried 
the youths, immediately. " The dear 
child ; no harm can surely come to 
her." 

" Ah me. Gaffer Campbell," said a 
white-haired old shepherd, shaking 
his head, "I feared something, for 
the youngest lambkin of my flock 
was lost to-day, and it is a bad sign 
they say." 

" Heaven grant that my poor lamb- 
kin be safe !" said Gaffer Campbell, 
solemnly. 

" Amen !" murmured the white- 
haired peasant. 

The villagers now dispersed in 
various paths leading to the moun- 
tain, the forest, and the loch; and 
soon torchep^ gleamed upon the bights, 
and glimmered among the trees, and 
flashed brightly over the water. Up 
and down, along Ihe stream, and 
through the woods, went the young 
men, calling the name of "Flora! 
Floral" 

But no Flora answered. 

Gaffer Campbell leaned upon his 
staff, and spoKe no word. He could 
not weep, for a heavy weight was on 
his heart. But the mother of Flora 
was loud in her grief. She wept, and 
beat her breast, and called aloud the 
name of her child. 

The aged pastor now approached. 
He had hearo, at the manse, of Flora's 
di8apj)earance ; for every house had 
been searched within the hour ; and 
he now came to comfort the bereaved 
ones. " Fear not, daughter," he said 
— " Flora will return." 

" Ah, she is lost — she is lost to me," 
cried the mother. 

"He who tempereth the wind to 
the shorn lamb will protect our sweet 
child," answered the old pastor — 
"fear not 1" 



And as Ihe reverend man spoke, 
the loud barking of a dog was heard 
from the depths of Moss Glen, and 
lights appeared passing quickly down 
the valley. 

" Trust in Heaven !" said the min- 
ister — " let us se^, and we shall find 
the child." 

With trembling, yet hurried steps, 
the pastor and G&flfer Campbell took 
their way to the deep glen. But the 
mother of Flora passed them, and ran 
wildlv down Ihe narrow path. Louder 
and louder sounded the bay of the 
dog from the thick gloom in which 
the vale was shrouded. 

They reached the brink of a wide 
ravine or chasm, commonly known 
as the "Deer's Mouth," and passed 
near a ^up of villagers, who, with 
torches m their hands, were listening 
eagerly to catch the baying of the 
hound. 

Again it came, low and deep, seem- 
ingly from the gulf beneath them. 
They bent their torches over the edge 
of the precipice, and strove to look 
down; but all was dark and silent, 
save alone the barking of the dog, 
now quick and sharp. 

" We must descend," cried a young 
man, pressing forward. "That's Lu- 
ath's bark, and Luath knows Flora as 
well as I do. Run, Donald, for ropes.'^ 

A half dozen lads started together 
at this bidding, and soon stout ropes 
were brought and held by strong men, 
while the youth prepared to descend. 

"Take heed, Christie," said the 
white-haired old shepherd — "re- 
member the omen, my lad — the 
Jroungest lambkin of my flock was 
ost to-day, and I fear more evil." 

"Fear nothing for me, father," 
cried the yoimg peasant, swinging 
himself into the dark gulf from the 
edge of the rock ; while again the 
loud bark of the dog sounded from 
the chasm. 

Down, down, the youth was low- 
ered, startling the wild birds from 
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their nests under the cliflfe, and bnish- 
inff the twining' ivy leaves from the 
sifes of the root. At last he reached 
the bottom, and the noble dog Luath 
sprang upon him, barking loud and 
joyfuUy. 

The glare of the torch which the 
young man held, flashed around, and 
lit up every object. There, upon a 
thick bed of wild heather, lay sweet 
Flora Campbell, holding, in her white 
arms, and close to her bosom, a young 
lamb. 

Christie stooped, and gazed at her. 
She breathed calmly, and he knew 
that she was sleeping. He glanced 
at the little lamb, and saw tnat one 
of its legs was bandaged with ribbons 
from the child's hat. Then he looked 
up, and shouted aloud — " She is safe." 

The shout was echoed so loudly and 
gladly, that it woke the young maiden 
from her slumber. She glanced 
around with a bewildered gaze, and 
recognized the youth. " Dear Chris- 
tie," she said, in her sweet simplicity, 
" I am so glad you have com^ I JSTow 
we will save your father's lamb." 

Christie and the villagers soon 
learned all. How Flora had beheld 
the young lambkin, where it had 
fallen, at the bottom of the " Deer's 
Mouth," and saw that one of its de- 
licate limbs was broken; how she 
had descended from ledge to ledge 
of the chasm side, clinging to the'ivy, 
and thinking not of danger ; how she 
had bound up the lambkin's broken 
limb with her bonnet ribbons, and 
held the mute sufferer in her arms ; 
and how, at last, weary with her ex- 
ertion, she had fallen asleep upon the 
bed of heather, and slumberea on till 
Christie's shout awoke her. 

Joyful and happy the villagers 
were, when assured of Flora's safety ; 
and tha white-haired peasant, Chris- 
tie's father, blessed the fair child, and 
gave to her the little lambkin which 
she had rescued. And often after- 
ward njight Flora be seen, bounding 



over the braes, with her pet frisking 
beside her. And whenever she ap- 
peared, the old villagers would smue 
and say — "God bless the bonnie 
child 1" 

O, there is many and many a " lost 
lambkin" in the great world, wandered 
from the path of safety, and sunk in 
the pitfalls of danger. And are there 
not, likewise, many dear littlie Floras 
among the happy ones of society, 
who will aid in rescuing the stray 
ones, and binding up their bruised 
bodies and souls ? 



MAKING PALM OIL. 

Palm Oil is procured only from 
Africa, and is the product of the 
• majestic palm- tree. The manner 
of making it is as follows : A square 
pit is formed in the ground, some- 
thing similar to tan-pits in this coun- 
try, and this square place is filled 
with palm-nuts, which are taken 
down ripe from the trees, and the 
females trample the oil out in the 
sun with their feet. 

They continue trampling until the 
nut imd the oil form one mass. They 
can extract the oil by allowing water 
to run into this place, and take it all 
up with the palm of the hand, scrap- 
ing it into a calabash. In this te- 
dious and difficult process, an im- 
mense quantity is lost by its running 
into the ground. There is also a 
great deal left attached to the nut 

The oil is obtained from the surface 
of the nut, and not from the kernel. 
Yet, notwithstanding the waste which 
must result from this rude process, 
19,163 tons of the oil were imported 
into England, in 1847, and it promises 
to be one of the heaviest articles of 
traffic in the world. — American Mis- 
siona/ry. 



Better be alone than in bad oompany. 
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THB SNAIL. 



" Snail ! snail ! show me yonr horns. 
Put out your eyes. 
To see the skies. 
While 'tis daylight. 
Before the dark night." 

THIS was the song that little Cecilia 
was singing to a pretty yellow 
and blue snail, which she was 
holding between her fingers. 

"What are you saying to that 
snail?" asked her sister Charlotte, 
who was playing with her in the 
garden. 

"I wish," replied Cecilia, "to 
make him show his horns; but he 
keeps himself concealed in his 
sheU." 

Charlotte. Do you imagine that he 



hears you, or, rather, that he under- 
stands your song? 

OeGUia. Perhaps so ; for this morn- 
ing he came out immediately when I 
sung it. 

Cha/rlotte. I assure you, Cecilia, 
that you make me laugh at your idea 
that a snail understands your song, 
and obeys you ! 

Cecilia. Well, see if I am not in the 
right ; he is stii:j'ing already. 

Cha/rlotte. Very well ; but give him 
to me, and see if I do not make him 
come entirely out, while I repeat the 
very opposite of your song. 

Charlotte took the snail gently be- 
tween the first two fingers of her left 
hand, then dij)ping her right hand in 
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the water of the fountain, she let fall 
a few drops on the shell of the snail, 
singing: 

*< Snail ! snail ! withdraw thy horns, 
Let^not thine eyes 
Behold the skies, 
Let darkness reign 
In thy domain." / 

Immediatelj the snail moved his 
body, and stretched it out of his shell ; 
then pushed forward his two horDs, 
which he turned to the right and left, 
as a blind man turns his cane. 

GecUia. Why did he come out* so 
quickly when you took hold of him ? 

OhmioUe. Because he loves rain 
and moisture. You saw that I sprinkled 
him with cool water, which refreshed 
him as if he had felt the rain fall. 

Cecilia. But why must he have 
his eyes at the end of two long 
horns? 

Cha/rioUe. You know, my sister, 
that God has made him thus. Ood is 
all-wise, and whatever he does is 
right. 

OeoiUa. I only meant to inquire, 
my good sister, if you knew of what 
advantage it is to have the eyes situ- 
ated thus? 

Chmiotte. Mamma told me, that as 
the snail can not run, as Tie has no 
feet, and neither claws, teeth, nor 
beak to defend himself with, the good 
God placed his eyes in front, and in 
snch a manner that he can turn them 
to the right and left, so that, at the 
slightest danger, he might quickly 
retire to his cell. 

Cecilia. Poor animal I Then in his 
shell he is safe? 

ChaHoUe. You understand that this 



is his house ; and that if, for example, 
a bird should attempt to peck at him 
with his beak, he would be finely 
cheated. 

Ceoilia. Well, Charlotte, I assure 
you I am very glad to have learned 
what you have just told me. I shall 
now look at a snail with much more 
pleasure. 

GhoT'lotte. And you will think that 
God, who has made all animals, all 
plants, and the whole world, must be 
wise and good; and thus you will 
learn to love him. 

Cecilia. O, this is very certain 1 for 
I read in the Bible, this very morn- 
ing, that God takes cares of the spar- 
rows which are upon the roofs of 
houses. 

Cecilia, who had until now held the 
snail between her fingers, placed it c^ri 
the grass, and, after having looked. at 
it once more, said to it, "M^litfl^ 
snail, though you do not understands^ 
me, I assure you, you have givcjn me 
much pleasure to-day. Go, wa&d^lr 
about at your ease among these 
flowers. Since God has made you, 
he will take care of you ; be tranquil, 
then."— jTA^ Snail. 



THE BOY WHO HAD HIS "OWN WAY." 

ffNRY was much like many chil- 
dren, but more especially like 
many hoys of his age. He would 
rather have his own way in doing 
things. He carried his will with him 
to school, and even when his teacher 
requested him to do any thing, if it 
was not his own will, he obeyed very 
reluctantly. 
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Sometimes, when his teacher cor- 
rected his mistakes, made in reci- 
tation, it displeased him, and he would 
try to justify himself. 

One day, as Henry was reciting his 
lesson, he pronounced a few words 
improperly. His teacher observing 
the mistakes, told him how they should 
be pronounced. 

Henry was a little irritated, and 
wishing to justify himself, said they 
were usually pronounced as he had 
pronounced them. 

The teacher, a little vexed at 
Henry's impudence, said he should 
correct the mistakes immediately. 

Henry did so, merely because he 
was obliged to do it. 

It displeased him very much to be 
defeated in any thing, and now that 
he had been defeated by his teach- 
er, he was planning a scheme to 
sustain himself. Go along home 
with Henry. See of what he is think- 
ing. 

He knows how his father habitu- 
ally pronounces the identical words ; 
but, to be sure of having him on his 
side, he asks him how he thinks they 
should be pronounced ? 

His father had been taught the 
wrong way, and consequently his an- 
swer was, as Henry knew it would 
be, the same as he had tried to up- 
hold in school. Henry then asked 
his father if he might pronounce them 
BO in school. 

His father, not thinking that he 
was usurping too much authority, 
said he might. • 

This pleased Henry very much. 
He thought the next day he wodld 



have his own way. He did, and see 
what it brought upon him. 

The next day Henry intentionally 
made the same errors that he had the 
day before, thinking to draw a cor- 
rection out of his teacher. He effect- 
ed it, and then he produced his fa- 
ther\ opinion, and added : " That his 
father said he might so pronounce 
them hereafter." 

The consequence was, his teacher 
would not submit to such rebellion, 
and Henry was expelled. 

" Well," mused Henry, " I had the 
satisfaction of doing as I pleased ; in 
other words, I had my ' own way.' " 

Dreadful satisfaction I He was 
obliged to stay at home and work, 
instead of acquiring what knowledge 
he could at school. 

Do you think he wanted to be from 
school? No; he was old enough to 
appreciate the value of an education. 

Often have I heard him say he was 
sorry, but he felt more than he ex- 
pressed. 

His father would not send him from 
home to school, and the teacher stay- 
ing for about two years, he was de- 
prived of much schooling, which, but 
for his stubbornness, he might have 
enjoyed. To gratify a childish whim 
cost him many deep heart-felt pangs 
of regret. 

Children, Henry has been writing 
this himself, for your good ; not that 
you would follow his example, but 
that you might learn from this* to 
check your own will, and readily and 
cheerfully obey your superiors. 

He has been a teacher, and those 
words often occurred in the lessons 
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which he heard, but never did they fail 
to draw out of him deep remorse, to 
think that he had been so foolish as 
to bring upon himself such an irrep- 
arable loss. M. 



TO A CRICKET. 

BT LXLIA L. 

What a siUy thing you are, 

All so full of play, 
'Tis but little you do care 

But sit and sing all day. 

While the ants are working fast. 
To lay their food in store. 

But when the summer hours are past 
You'U surely sing no more. 

I do not like your singing, 
'Tis a lonesome noise to me. 

It always keeps on ringing. 
As if you're full of glee. 



"WHERE THERE IS A WILL, THERE 
IS A WAY." 

THIS proverb was forcibly illustrated 
a short time since, by an Irish 
boy about ten years old, belong- 
ing to one of the schools of Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

The lad had the misfortune to be fa- 
therless, and, as in many similar cases, 
it has been found hard work for the 
mother to get along with the support 
of her family. Yet she had been 
enabled to allow her son to avail 
himself of the privileges of our 
school system, and to furnish him, 
for the most part, with the requisite 
books. 

A little while ago, however, the 
boy wanted a geography, and had not 



the wherewith to buy it, and the de- 
privation troubled him sorely. He 
went to bed at night with a heavy 
heart, and lay awake a long time, 
cogitating as to what should be 
done. 

On awaking in the morning, he 
found a deep snow had fallen, and 
the cold wind was blowing furi- 
ously. 

Catching the idea, that " it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good," he 
got up, ran to a neighbor's house, 
and offered his service to clear a path 
about the premises, which offer was 
accepted. 

When the work was completed, the 
employer asked the boy's price for the 
labor. 

"J don't know what it is worth," 
replied the boy, "but I want a geogra- 
phy to study in at school." 

The cost of the book was ascer- 
tained, the money paid, and at the 
moment of commencing the exercises, 
the boy was in his seat, industriously 
engaged in pouring over his new 
geography, for the lessons of the 
day. 

This same boy appeared the first in 
his class, at the recent examination, 
and will, without doubt,«,be promoted 
to the grammar school, for which he 
showed himself well fitted. 

In the vocabulary of this scholar, 
no such word as " fail" is known, and 
he will be sure to succeed over all 
hindrances. He has "the will," and 
he will find " the way" to learn. 

" Boys, do you hear that I" Take 
it then, all of you, as an example. — 
SdUm Gazette, 
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PROPKR Names — BsRivATioir and Sioniti- 
CATION. Edward, a truth-keeper ; it is of 
Saxon origin. Edwin , also fh>m the Saxon, 
signifies happy Ufinner, Earine, vernal. El- 
eanor, from the Saxon, all-fruitful. The French 
form is Eleanore. Emma is of German origin, 
signifies tender, affectionate — (literally, one toho 
nurses, cares for, watches over another). Erne- 
line is a diminutive form of Emma. Erasmus 
is from the Greek, and signifies worthy to be 
loved. Ernest, deriyed from the German, sig- 
nifies earnest ; its feminine form is Ernestine. 
Eugene, nobly descended, is of Greek origin. 
The feminine form is Eugenia. 

Francis, from the German, signifies frank, 
free ; Frances is the feminine form ; the familiar 
or pet form is Fanny. Frederick, also German, 
rich peace. 

George, from the Greek, t^ farmer ; Georgia, 
Georgette, and Georgianna are its feminine 
forms. Gertrude, from the German, all truth, 
Grace, Latin, /aoor. 

Helen, Greek, one who pities. Ellen, a dif- 
ferent form of the same name ; JSTellie and JVell 
are its familiar forms. Henry, German, rich 
lord ; the familiar form is Harry ; its feminiia- 
tions are Henrietta, Henrico, and Harriet — 
who, since they can not be lords, should be rich 
ladies. 

Isabel, oline-complexumed, or brown ; Isabelle, 
the French form ; Isabella, the Spanish. 

Tariff.— This word is said to have been de- 
riTed from Tarifa, a promontory near Gibraltar, 
from which, during the dominion of the Moors 
in Spain, they were accustomed to watch mer- 
chant-ships, entering the Mediterranean with 
the design of leyying duties upon them. 

" Four Times Eight are Thirty-two." — 
It is uniTcrsally conceded that is should take the 
place of are in expressions of this sort. To sup- 
' ply the ellipsis, the reading would be, " Eight 
repeated four times is thirty-two." 

« The Teacher Tries to Learn the Small 
0HiiiDREN."-2\7 learn signifies to acquire knowl- 
edge; but it is the business of the teacher to 
impart knowledge to others. Then teach should 
take the place of learn. 



The Magic Square— Puzzle.— Take any 
odd number whatever — square it, and write the 
series of figures from one to the square of the 
number taken, in a square whose side is indi- 
cated by the number taken, in such a manner 
that the figures added horixontally, perpendic- 
ularly, or diagonally, shall equal the same 
sum. 

Rule. — Begin by placing 1 in the middle square 
at the top, then, in filling up, observe these di- 
rections according to the position of the square 
just filled, viz. : Proceed diagonally upward to 
the right, or if you can not do this, go to the 
square on the opposite side of the parallelogram 
in the next line at the right, or next line above ; 
or if you can not do this, take the square imme- 
diately below. 
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We leave blanks in the above square that the 
manner of filling it may be more readily comr 
prehcnded. The intervening blanks must be 
filled before adding. 

Question. — A and B go fishing; A- takes 
with him three loaves of bread, and B takes tvso. 
On the way they meet C, who is desirous of go- 
ing with them. They consent upon the condi- 
tions of his paying his proportions of the bread, 
which is found to be five shillings. How much 
of this money should A receive ; and how much 
Balso? 

An Answer to Enigma in the May Number 
has been sent us by W. H. M. and S. A. V., of 
Tarrytown, .N. T. The sentence from Pope's 
Essay on Man is, " Order is Heaven's First 
Law." 
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PRIZES IN SCHOOLS. 

BY M. F. C. WORCESTER. 

ARE pupils benefited by the oflfering of prizes 
in schools ? This inquiry is often made , and 
frequently answered, by the unreflecting, 
oenurious, or ill-paid teacher, in the negative. 
But let us look at the matter a little. 

What is meant by a prize ? Do you mean a 
single reward offered to the best scholar in a 
school, to the best scholar in a class, to the best 
scholar in some particular study ; or do you mean 
a reward offered to each scholar who will strive 
to obtain it ? If either of the former is intended, 
then I answer decidedly, unequivocally, and dis- 
tinctly, they are not benefited ; but if you mean 
the latter, then I answer as decidedly, unequiv- 
ocally, and distinctly, they are benefited. There 
is nothing new in this ; it is simply the natural 
operation of a rule both in nature and art. Re- 
ward follows offort everywhere, and everywhere 
effort is made in hope and expectation of reward. 
Man makes constant use of this principle in his 
treatment of his dependents, and, with the deep- 
est reverence, I would add, so does Qod. Effort 
and reward are, by the very conditions of our 
nature, necessarily connected. 

With this fact upon the mind let us go into a 
school, which, like many about us, has long suf- 
fered for the want of faithful, thorough instruc- 
tion. Here are thirty or forty minds to be 
operated upon, and perhaps the season of labor 
is limited to three or four months. As a most 
remarkable incident, we will place in the teacher's 
chair a well-qtuilified and efficient incumbent. 
Shall he drag out his time with a set of restless, 
yet lazy, unproductive being^, take his money 
and go his way ? or shall he devise some plan to 
set himself and his pupils in productive motion ? 
No one can doubt that active minds, it may be 
brilliant ones, are looking to him for direction ; 
but they see no pleasure in the path to which he 
points. They see no reward, because the nature 
of that reward is to them incomprehensible ; the 
way looks dark and difficult ; they fear the en- 
trance. He tells them, if they wiU enter and 
overcome some of the first obstacles, they will 
find pleasure. 



This is not enough ; slight efforts they may oc- 
casionally make, but they soon fall back into 
indolence; the uncultivated human mind loves 
to sleep. He may tell them they should learn 
their lessons, because it is their duty to do so ; 
because their parents desire it ; because the good 
will love them for it ; and because God will be 
better, pleased with them on account of it. A 
few may be thus influenced, the mass not at all. 
A degree of mental and moral maturity, not yet 
attained, is necessary to the just appreciation of 
such motives. The savage can not know the value 
of gold until he is brought into circumstances 
where he sees clearly that gold, properly used, 
^will increase his happiness ; nor can the child or 
youth learn the value of truth, in whatever fbrm 
it is presented to his mind, unless he is brought 
under circumstances in which he sees clearly that 
truth, properly used, will contribute to hia hap- 
piness. 

The question then arises—How shall the teacher 
induce his pupils to enter upon and pursue the 
path of mental labor long enough to qualify them 
to understand, appreciate, and yield to the higher 
motives for exertion ? Shall he offer a prize to 
that scholar who shall excel in all the branches 
taught.^ No. Shall he offer a prize to that 
scholar who shall excel in any one of the branches 
taught ? No. Shall he offer a prize to the best 
scholar in each class } No. In cither of these 
methods but few minds can be acted upon, and 
the effect, even upon these, may be injurious. 
What shall he do } Is there any way by which 
he can secure the influence of the connection be- 
tween effort and reward, causing it to operate 
upon all alike, and so beckon along the little 
wayward things, until they arrive at a point in 
the journey where they can perceive, understand, 
and enjoy the true reward of study ? Yes, verily ; 
but I foresee the teacher, being a gentleman, 
can not stoop to little things, even though he 
might thereby accomplish great ones, and that 
he will overlook the efficiency of the plan, on 
account of its simplicity. 

Welt, step down, if you please, sir, and let a 
/oi/^ take your place. Done. We proceed.^ Let 
the teacher offer, not to one, but to all, some 
small testimony of approbation, as a reward for 
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sncoessful labor united with correct beharior. 
Let the periods of trial be short, say two or three 
weeks, that, if any fail, as they certainly will, in 
one period, they may haye a second, third, or 
fourth trial. Let these little rewards be spoken 
of, and understood to be, not prises, but testimo- 
nials of approval. Keep your accounts with 
them as accurately, and as punctually meet your 
payments, as if you were negotiating with a bank, 
and do not quail if you should chance to become 
debtor to ten, twenty, or OTen thirty. Be careful 
that the ragged little fellow at your left is not 
OTerlooked. He dare not ask for his dues -like 
the well-dressed child. 

The printed * * Rewards of Merit,*' howeyer gay 
and flaunty they may be, are not prized by little 
folks as highly as a hundred other things which 
an observant teacher can cull from the candy jar, 
the toy shop, or the bookseller's table. Being 
thus encouraged to try their powers, it will not 
be long before they will begin to feel a pleasure 
in using their minds ; and as they proceed, these 
little incentives by the roadside may gradually 
be dispensed with, and higher motives be brought 
to bear upon them. 

Let every teacher, male as well as female, pon- 
der upon the following questions : 

Which is the most humane course, to adopt the 
above or some similar method, and thereby rouse, 
at once, the energies of the forty or fifty scholars 
in your school, or to lecture them from a stand 
point entirely above them, and thus allow them 
to remain stupid and inactive through the whole 
term of your teaching ? Which, think you, will 
be productive of the greatest good ? Remember, 
also, that if these poor neglected immortals are 
subjected to the treatment of a succession of 
teachers who adopt the non-awakening system 
of management, their minds, from disuse, will 
become so stiff at last, as to be almost incapable 
of exertion. — Ohio Journal of Education. 
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Burning Coal Mount Aiw.^About five miles 
from Minersville, Pa. , is a mountain containing 
anthracite coal, which has been on fire and 
burning during the last fifteen years. It is now 
ooBsidered dangerous to travel over the mounts 



ain, as it is supposed that in many places the 
surface is a mere superficial crust or shell, the 
coal having been consumed up to the surface. 

At the base of the mountain a stream of water, 
almost boiling hot, comes out. The surface of 
the mountain presents a desolate appearance, as 
far as the eye can reach. 

Tint Preaching. — ^A large tent has been 
erected near the Crystal Palace in this city, in 
which religious worship is held morning and 
afternoon on Sunday. In the evening Temper- 
ance Lectures are delivered. It is intended to 
have public worship held there regularly every 
Sabbath during the season. Several pf our most 
eminent city clergymen have engaged to preach 
there by turns. 

Mexico.— Santa Anna has been inaugurated 
President of Mexico, and, from late intelligence, 
he seems to have the confidence of the govern- 
ment. This is the fifth time that Santa Anna 
has been made President of Mexico. General 
Arista has been ordered to leave the country. 

Generation of Heat.— Dr. A. Mayer, of 
Paris, announces, that he has been able to obtain 
heat, for all the purposes for which heat is now 
used, by means of friction. It is said that an ap- 
paratus for this purpose will soon be exhibited to 
the public. 

Monument to Andre's Captors. — A move- 
ment is on foot in Westchester County, N. Y., 
for the erection of a monument to the captors of 
Major Andre, on the spot where the event took 
place. It is designed to lay the comer-stone of 
the monument on the Fourth of July, and to 
have it dedicated, after its completion, on the 
23d of September, the anniversary of Major 
Andre's capture. 

Asiatics in California.- From the follow- 
ing statement, made by the Secretary of State to 
the Legislature of California, it seems that Asia 
and the Pacific Islands are well represented 
there. There are 22,175 Chinese; 1,125 Aus- 
tralians ; 836 Sandwich Islanders ; 89 New 
Zealanders; 28 Malays; 21 Society Islanders; 
10 Bombays; 6 Manillas; 4 from Hindoostan; 
5 from Van Dieman's Land. 

Railroad Accidents. — Since the first of 
January there has been, in the United States, 
not less than thirty-five ndlroad accidents, 
which, together, have caused the death of one 
hundred and twenty persons, and seriously 
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injoring some two hundred more. The most 
dreadful and destructive of these accidents were 
the tD^-o that occurred during a few weeks past — 
the one near Chicago, 111., and the other at Nor- 
walk. Conn. 

We are happy to hear tidings coming from 
different railroads, of more careful management 



and greater precautions, to guard the lives of 
passengers against such needless peril. 

An Artesian Well is now being bored at 
Charleston, S. 0., which has already attained the 
depth of 1,061 feet. The engineer, confident that 
water may be found, still continues his penetrat- 
ing search 
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STREET-SCHOOL AND 

Ko one aiJqaointed with our large tawns and 
cities can haTe failed to observe that there 
are always vast numbers of children with 
iio other seeming occupation than wandering in 
the streets. Some of them are without parents 
or guardians, but many more have parents who 
seem totally devoid of parental feeling or re- 
sponsibility ; and deserve to be regarded as the 
morel assassins of their children, and as a curse 
to bur race. The only school to which they Bead 
tbeir^ children is the street. There they learn 
idlenesty impfidentey ^/e jests, profane words, 
quarreling, fighting, and even drinking and 
thieving. 

The streettsohool* though it may give the 
parent little trouble, fbr all he has to do is to let 
his boy alone, is an expensive one. The price 
is not paid in ifedv^nce, but it is sure to be de- 
manded, with heavy interest too. The payment 
takes away every thing that makes the man — his 
conscience, his character, his self-respect, his 
time, his money, and usually his health. Not- 
withstanding all this wreck of every thing that 
is attractive, and noble, and pure, and good in 
childhood, there are thousands of parents who 
are so reckless of the moral welfare of their 
children, and of the interests of society, as to 
patronize the street-school to the neglect of every 
other. 

The public have, in some degree, aroused to a 
sense of the danger resulting from the street- 
school, and those whose only lessons in morals, 
and justice, and individual and public rights, 
are learned thereixi|^ A noble step was 
taken by the Legislature of the State of New 
York, during its last session, toward breaking 
up the street-school, and we sincerely hope the 
matter will be faithfully attended to on the 
part of those whose duty it is to see that the 



TRUANT CHILDREN. 

provisions of the Legislature are carried out. 
An Act was passed to provide for the care and 
instruction of idle and truant children. It is 
to the effect that, if any child between the ages 
of five and fourteen years shall be found wander- 
ing in the streets or lanes of any city or incor- 
porated village, idle or truant, without any law- 
ful occupation, i^ny justice of the peace, constable, 
or police officer, may cause such child to be 
brought before any justice or magistrate for 
examination, and cause the parent or guardian 
of such child, if he or she have either, to attend 
the examination. 

Should the complaint be satisfactorily estab- 
lished, the justice shall require the parent or 
guardian to enter into an engagement in writing, 
to the corporate authorities of the city or village, 
that he will restrain BUfih child from wandering 
about, will keep him or her on his own premises^ 
or in some lawful occupation, and will cause su^ 
child to be sent to some school at least feur 
months in the year, until he or she becomes 
fourteen years, old. 

If such child has no parent, guardian, or mas- 
ter, or none can be found, or if such parent, 
guardian, or master refuses or neglects, witiiin 
a reasonable time, to enter into such engagement, 
and to give such security if required, such jus- 
tice shall, by warrant, under his hand, commit 
such child to such place as shall be provided for 
the reception of every child that may be so com- 
mitted, and where they may be fUmished with 
employment in some useftil occupation, and his 
or her instruction in the elementary branches of 
an English education, and for his or her proper 
support and clothing. 

Every child so received shall be kept in such 
place until discharged by the overseer of the 
poor, or the oommissioners of the alms-house ef 
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such city or Tillage, and may be bound out an 
apprentice by them or either of them, with the 
consent of any justice of the peace or any of the 
aldermen of the city, or any trustee of the in- 
corporated Tillage. 

The expenses of proTiding and maintaining 
such place for the reception, clothing, support, 
and instruction of such children shall be defrayed 
in the same manner as charges for the support 
of paupers chargeable upon such city or Tillage. 

If the law, which is now in efifect, shall be 
properly administered, it will go far toward 
diminishing the youthful crimes so common in 
cities and large towns, and saTe many a lad who 
would make a useful citizen from infamy and 
crime. 

A Good Ex ample.— In the town of CircleTille, 
Ohio, a few weeks since, there were Tarious 
" shows," or such exhibitions as usually peram- 
bulate the country towns. The children of the 
place were furnished by their parents with 
money as usual, that they might attend these 
exhibitions. HowcTer, a large number of these 
children, who were attending a good school, in 
an excellent school-house, chose to remain at 
school and use the money which had been giTen 
them to spend at the ** shows" in procuring an 
engraTing of their school-house. This example 
is worthy of imitation. 

Children's Aid Sociktt. — This Society, 
which is doToted to the ^d of the poor children 
oi New York, and which is doing silently and 
slowly, but surely, its holy and Christian work 
in our midst, has issued a circular, addressed to 
the farmers, mechanics, and manufacturers of 
the country, and.calling upon them to co-operate 
in the moTement, by putting some of these chil- 
dren in the way of an honest liTing out of the 
city. We trust the appeal will not be in Tain. 
There are many thousands of farmers, mechan- 
ics, and manufacturers in the country, who 
could take one or more of these boys or girls 
and make them useful at once, while they would 
thereby saTe to society, from a life of theft and 
Tagrancy, children who only need good moral 
influences, employment, and education, to make 
them worthy members of a Christian community. 

Children will be sent gratuitously, on appli- 
.cation, and may be returned upon the hands of 
the Society, if not found satisfactory. 

All communications should be addressed to 
tiie office ^ the Children's Aid Society, New 



Bible House, New York : Charles L. Brace, sec- 
retary. 
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Hopes and Helps pob thv Yocno of both Skzxs. 
RelatiDg to the Formation of Character, Choice of Ato 
cation, Amusement, Music, Conversation, CnltiTadon 
of Intellect, Moral Sentiment, Social Affection, etc. By 
Rev. G. 8. Weaver. 12mo, 246 pp. Published by Fowlers 
& Wells. Price by mail, in Paper, 62 cents ; Muslin, 87 
cents. 

The design of this work is encouragement for the yonng. 
It aims to awaken youth to a higher life, and a deeper 
realization of their own importance and duties. A rala- 
able work for the young. 

Thomson's Skasons, with Critical Obs^^i^ons of varioQi 
Authors on his genius and character ; and Notes, Ex- 
planatory and Critical, by James R. Boyd. 12mo, 335 
pages. Published by A. S. Barnes Sc Co., New YorL 

Either for use in school, for the general reader, or the 
library, we know of no better edition of the Seasons than 
the above. It is printed on large type and good pi^, 
and put up in the substantial style characteristic of the 
publishers. 

Bsatbick; or, the Unknown Relatives. By Cathtflne 
Sinclair. 12mo. Published by Dewitt & Davrajport, 
New York. Price, in Paper, 50 cents ; in Cloth, 75 
cents. 

The author of this work is the daughter of Sir John Sta- 
clair, of Scotland, and a genUeman of high repntatioo. 
<* Beatrice" is a novel, yet one of that class which is cal- 
culated, under the cloak of fiction, to present truth in con- 
trast with error in a successful manner. Its aim is to 
contrast Uie never-ceasing efforts of Jesuits to strengtiien 
and extend their power, with the freer and more benefi- 
cent sway of Protestantism. The work is highly cmn- 
mended by clergymen, and has already had an extensive 
sale. 

The " Cloud with TiiE Silvkb Lining." By flie 
author of "A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam," etc, etc. 
Published by James Munroe &> Co., Boston, Mass. 

Miss Planch6 Is a captivating writer, and always throws 
a gleam of sunshine upon whatever her p^i portrays. 
Even the dark clouds which rest upon the horizon of life 
are dispelled or lined with sUver. No one can read her 
little volumes without feeling happier, from the influence 
of so genial a disposition. 

PuTNAM^s MoNTHLT MAGAZINE is rapidly gaimng the 
favor and support of the American public. It takes a 
high position in literature, and bids fair to become the 
" Blackwood" of America. Terms $3 per annum, in ad- 
vance. Address Geo. P. Putnam & Co., New Tork. 

The Knickebbockbb for May is before us, and a capi- 
tal number it is too. We find in it a new «* issoo" of the 
Bunkum Flag Staff. Inclose $3 00 too Samuel: Hueston, 
139 Nassau St, New York, and the Knickerbocker wiU b« 
sent to you one year. 

Ambbican Railway Guide, published monthly by 
Curran, Dinsmore & Co., No. 9. Spruce St., New York, 
gives tables of time of starting from all the stations, dis- 
tances, fares, etc. It is an excellent and coaveaient cem- 
panion for the trB'Veler. Fvice 12^ cents. 
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PLANS OP LIFE AND MEANS OF SUCCESS.* 



BY O. 8. WEAVER. 



EVERY YOUTH SHOULD BE EDUCATED, 
whatever is to be his trade or pro- 
fession. There is no honorable call- 
ing in life that may not engage the interest 
and attention of a whole mind, and b^ 
adorned and made attractive by the pro- 
ductions of a cultivated intellect. 

If a young man is to follow agricultural 
pursuits, he should be educated for it. 
His education should be shaped to it. 
His mind should be fully trained, and its 
powers developed in the direction of their 
life pursuit. He should be made familiar 
with all the natural sciences, such as Chem- 
istry, Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, and 
the natural history, character, and physi- 
ology of animals ; for their breathing 
forms are all about him, and through his 
life he must have to do with them. His 
food, bis drink, his dress, his all are within 
them, and he must draw them out. The 
touchstone of his knowledge must be ap- 
plied to their dead and living forms, that 
he, his wife and children, may be surround- 
ed with the comforts and luxuries of life. 

With Astronomy, Physiology, mental 
and moral Philosophy, and the rudiments 
at least of a thorough mathematical edu- 
cation, he should be made acquainted, for 
these he needs every day in the care of his 
family, and in his business transactions 
with the world. His course of studies, 
his mental training, should be directed 
with a wise reference to his avocation. 
Not only his success, but the happiness 
and usefulness of both himself and family, 
depend upon it. 

Again, not only his mind, but his hand, 
should be educated for his life's avocation. 
His physical powers should be made not 
only strong and vigorous, but should be 
strictly and practically educated for his 
profession, so that mind and body >eill act 
together for the accomplishment of his end 
in life. A quack farmer is like a quack at 
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any thing else. And an agricultural theo- 
rist unsupported by practice, is like a theo- 
rist anywhere, a mere puff of wind. 

Similar remarks may be applied to 
youth who have designed to fill any of 
the honorable callings in wMoh men fiilfiU 
their earthly destinies. 

First of all, a choice of business should 
be made, and made early, with a wise ref- 
erence to capacity and taste. Then the 
youth should be educated for it, and as 
much as possible in it, and when this is 
done, it should be pursued with an indus- 
try, energy, and enthusiasm which will 
warrant success. 

A man or woman with no business, 
nothing to do, is an absolute pest to so- 
ciety. They are thieves, stealing that 
which is not theirs ; beggars, eating that 
which they have not earned ; drones, wast- 
ing the fruits of others' industry ; leeches, 
sucking the blood of others; evil-doers, 
setting an example of idleness and dishon- 
est living; hypocrites, shining in stolen 
and &lse colors ; vampires, eating out the 
life of the community. Frown upon them, 
O youth. Learn in your heart to despise 
their course of life. 

Many of our most interesting youth 
waste a great portion of their early life in 
fruitless endeavors at nothing. They have 
no trade, no profession, no object before 
them, nothing to do ; and yet have a great 
desire to do something, and something 
worthy of themselves. They try this and! 
that, and the other; offer diemselves to 
do any thing ^d every thing, and yet 
know how to do nothing. Educate them- 
selves they can not, for they know not 
what they should do it for. They waste 
their time, energies, and little earning in» 
endless changes and wanderings* They 
have not the stimulus of a fixed object to 



♦ From " Hopes and Helps for the Young.' 
bj Fowlers and Wells. 
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fasten their attention and awaken their 
energies; not a known prize to win. 
They wish for good things, but have no 
way to attain them ; desire to be useful, 
but little means for being so. They lay 
plans, invent schemes, form theories, build 
castles, but never stop to execute and re- 
alize them. 

Poor creatures ! All that ails them is 
the want of an object — a single object. 
They look at a hundred, and see nothing. 
If they should look st^ilv at one, they 
would see it distinctly. They grasp at 
random at a hundred things and catch 
nothing. It is like shooting among a scat- 
tered flock of pigeons, ^e chances are 
doubtful. This will never do — ^no, never. 
Success, respectability, and happiness are 
fbund in a permanent business. An early 
choice of some business, devotion to it, 
and preparation for it, should be made by 
every youth. 

When the two objects, business and 
character, as the great end of life, are fairly 
before a youth, what then? Why, he 
must attain those objects. Will wishes 
and prayers bring them into his hands? 
By no means. He must work as well as 
wish, labor as well as pray. His hand 
must be as stout as his heart, his arm as 
strong as his head. Purpose must be fol- 
lowed by action, words by blows. And 
these must be repeated " from mom till 
night, from youth till hoary age.** " Con- 
tinual dropping wears a stone." So per- 
severing labor gains our objects. Perse- 
verance is the virtue wanted, a lion-hearted 
purpose of victory. It is this that builds, 
eonstructs, accomplishes whatever is great, 
good, and valuable. 

Perseverance built the pyramids on 
Egypt^s plains, erected the gorgeous tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, reared the seven-hilled 
city, inclosed in adamant the Chinese em- 
pire, sealed the stormy, cloud-capped Alps, 
opened a highway through the watery wil- 
derness of the Atlantic, leveled the forests 
of a new world, and reared in its stead a 
community of states and nations. It has 
wrought from the marble block the ex- 
quisite creations of genius, painted on the 
canvas the gorgeous mimicry of nature, 
and engraved on metallic surface the view- 
less substance of the shadow* 



It has put in motion millions of spindles, 
winged as many flying shuttles, harnessed 
a thousand iron steeds to as many freighted 
cars, and set them flying from town to 
town and nation to nation, tunneled moun- 
tains of granite and annihilated space with 
the lightning^s speed. It has whitened the 
waters of the world with the sails of a 
hundred nations, navigate^ every sea and 
explored every land. It has reduced Na- 
ture in her thousand forms to as many 
sciences, taught her laws, prophesied her. 
future movements, measured her untrod- 
den spaces, counted her myriad hosts of 
worlds, and computed their distances, di- 
mensions, and velocities. 

But greater still are the works of per- 
severance in the world of mind. What 
are the productions of science and art 
compared with the splendid achievements 
won in the human soul ? What is a mon- 
ument of constructive genius, compared 
with the living domes of thought, the 
sparkling temples of virtue, and the rich, 
glory. wreathed sanctuaries of religion, 
which perseverance has wrought out and 
reared in the souls of the good ? What 
are the toil-sweated productions of wealth 
piled in vast profusion around a Girard, 
or a Rothschild, when weighed against the 
stores of wisdom, the treasures of knowl- 
edge, and the strength, beauty, and glory 
with which this victorious virtue has en- 
riched and adorned a great multitude of 
minds during the march of a hundred 
generations ? 

How little can we tell, how little know, 
the brain-sweat, the heart-labor, the con- 
science-struggles which it cost to make a 
Newton, a Howard, or a Channing ! how 
many days of toil, how many nights of 
weariness, how many months and years 
of vigilant, powerfbl effort, were spent to 
perfect in them what the world has bowed 
to in reverence ! Their words have a power, 
their names a charm, and their deeds a 
glory. How came this wealth of soul to 
be theirs? Why are their names watch- 
words of power set high on the temple of 
fame 1 Why does childhood lisp them in 
reverence, and age feel a thrill of pleasure 
when they are mentioned ? 

They were the sons of Perseverance — 
of unremitting industry and toil. They 
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were once as weak'and helpless as any of 
us ; once as destitute of wisdom, virtue, 
and power as any infant Once the very 
alphabet of that language which they have 
wielded with such magic effect, was un- 
known to them. They toiled long to learn 
it, to get its sounds, understand its de- 
pendencies, and longer still to obtain the 
secret of its highest charm and mightiest 
power, and yet even longer for those living, 
glorious thoughts which they bade it bear 
to an astonished and admiring world. 

Their characters, which are now given 
to the world, and will be to millions yet 
unborn, as patterns of greatness and good- 
ness, were made by that untiring perseve- 
rance which marked their whole lives. 
From childhood to age they knew no such 
word as fail. Defeat only gave them 
power ; difficulty only taught them the 
necessity of redoubled exertions ; dangers 
gave them courage ; the sight of great 
labors inspired in them corresponding ex- 
ertions. So it has been with all men and 
all women who have been eminently suc- 
cessful in any profession or calling in life. 
Their success has been wrought out by 
persevering industry. 

Successful men owe more to their per- 
severance than to their natural powers, 
their friends, or the favorable circumstances 
around them. Genius will falter by the 
side of labor ; great powers will yield to 
great industry. Talent is desirable, but 
perseverance is more so. It will make 
mental powers, or, at least, it will strength- 
en those already made. Yes, it will make 
mental power. The most available and 
successful kind of mental power is that 
made by the hand of cultivation. 

It will also make friends. Who will 
not befriend the persevering, energetic 
youth, the fearless man of industry 1 Who 
is not a friend to him who is a friend to 
himself? He who perseveres in business, 
and hardships, and discouragements, will 
always find ready and generous friends in 
every time of need. He who perseveres 
in a course of wisdom, rectitude, and be- 
nevolence, is sure to gather around him 
friends who will be true and faithful. 
Honest industry will procure friends in 
any community and any part of the civil- 
ixed world. 



Go to tjie men of business, of worth, of 
influence, and ask them who shall have 
their confidence and support. They will 
tell you, the men who falter not by the 
wayside, who toil on in their callings 
against every barrier, whose eye is bent 
upward, and whose motto is " Excelsior." 
Iliese are the men to whom they give 
their confidence. But they shun tlie lazy, 
the indolent, the fearfUl, and faltering. 
They would as soon trust the wind as such 
men. 

If you would win friends, be steady and 
true to yourself; be the unfailing friend 
of your own purposes, stand by your own 
character, and others will come to your 
aid. Though the earth quake and the 
heavens gather blackness, be true to your 
course and yourself. Quail not, nor doubt 
of the result; victory will be yours. 
Friends will come. A thousand arms of 
strength will be bared to sustain you. 

First, be sure that your trade, your 
profession, your calling in life is a good 
one — one that Grod and goodness sanctions ; 
then be true as steel to it. Think for it, 
plan for it, work for it, live for it ; throw 
in your mind, might, strength, heart and 
soul into your actions for it, and success 
will crown you her favored child. No 
matter whether your object be great or 
small, whether it be the planting of a na- 
tion or a patch of potatoes, the same per- 
severance is necessary. Every body ad- 
mires an iron determination, and comes 
to the aid of him who directs it to good. 

It is God that arranged the law of pre- 
cedence. Implead Him or be silent ! If 
you have capacity for a higher station, 
take it. What hinders you 1 How many 
men would love to go to sleep beggars, 
and wake up Rothschilds or Astors ! How 
many would fain go to bed dunces, to be 
waked up Solomons ! You reap what you 
have sown. Those who have sown dunce- 
seed, vice-seed, laziness-seed, usually get a 
crop. They that sow the wind reap a 
whirlwind. 

Work is the order of this day. The 
slow penny is surer than the quick dollar. 
The slow trotter will out-travel the fleet 
racer. Genius darts, flutters, and tires ; 
but perseverance wears and wins. The 
all-day horse wins the race. The afternoon 
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man wears off the laurels. The last blow 
finishes the nail. 

Men must learn to labor and to wait, 
if they would succeed. Brains j;row by 
use as well as hands. The greatest man 
is the one who uses his brains the most, 
who has added most to his natural stock 
of power. Would you have fleeter feet ? 
Try them in the race. Would you have 
stronger minds? Put them at rational 
thinking. They will grow strong by ac- 
tion. Would you have greater success? 
Use greater and more rational and constant 
efforts. Does competition trouble you? 
Work away ; what is your competitor but 
a man! Are you a coward, that you 
shrink from the contest ? Then you ought 
to be beaten. 

Is the end of your labors a long way 
off] Every step takes you nearer to it. 
Is it a weary distance to look at? Ah, 
you are faint-hearted ! That is the trouble 
with the multitude of youth. Youth are 
not so lazy as they are cowardly. They 
may bluster at first, but they won't " stick 
it out." Young farmer, do you covet a 
homestead, nice and comfortable, for your- 
self and that sweet one of your day-dreams? 
What hinders that you should not have 
it? Persevering industry, with proper 
economy, will give you the farm. A man 
can get what he wants if he is not faint- 
hearted. 

Youth, learn this lesson : All real good 
is on the mouniain-top — you must go up 
there to get it. The greater the good, the 
higher the mount which it crowns; and 
the longer and greater the efforts necessary 
to secure it. 



"I CAN!" 

BT CHABLSS IXLAlTD PORTER. 

" I CAN r Yes, sir, we know you can ! 

We read it in your eye. 
There is a mystic talisman 

Flashing all gloriously ! 
Speak it out boldly, let it ring, 

There is a volume there. 
There's meaning in the eagle's wing. 

Then soar, and do, and dare I 



<* I CAN !" climbs to the mountain top, 

And plows the billowy main. 
It lifts the haomier in the shop, 

And drives the saw and plane ; 
'Tis fearless in the battle shock. 

And always leads the van 
Of young America's brave sons— 

They never quailed nor ran. 

«* I CAN r* He is a ilery youth. 

And has a brother twin. 
And, arm in arm, in love and truth, 

They'll either die or win ; 
Shoulder to shoulder, ever ready. 

All firm and fearless still 
The brothers labor, true and steady, 

"I CAN," and brave " I wim. !" 

" I can" e'en on his pleasure trips 

Travels by telegraph. 
He plumes the snowy wing of ships. 

And never works by half; 
His music is the humming loom, 

And shuttles are his dancers, 
Then clear the way and quick give room 

For the noble-souled " I can," sirs ! 

«* I CAN !" Yes, sir, we know you can ' 

'Tis lithe in every limb, 
To your life-blood 'tis a busy fan. 

How can the flame bum dim ? 
It tensely draws your sturdy nerves,— 

No bow's without a string. 
And when nor bow nor bow-string swerves 

An arrow's on the wing. 

I've got to << sixthly," and would make 

A personal ** application" 
In four heads ; listen every one 

Of this our Yankee nation; 
Banish the tfrom every can't, 

And show yourself a man, 
And nothing will your purpose daunt. 

Led by the brave " I can !" 

Cayuga Chief. 



LOVE. 

LovB is the golden chain that binds 
The hi^piest souls above, 

And he's an heir of heaven who findi 
His bosom glow with love. 
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LINDLBY MURRAY. 



THE name of Lindley Murray was once 
familiar as " household words," with 
American school-boys, as the author 
of " Murray's Grammar of the English 
Language" and of the " English Reader." 
Though few young persons of the present 
day nave even had a peep within his 
original work on grammar, comprising two 
large octavo volumes, or even into the 
abridged edition for schools, yet, we pre- 
sume they have oflen heard his name, in 
connection with their lessons in grammar, 
or, at least, remember the often-read 
lessons in the "English Reader," and hence 
that a sketch of his life may be interesting 
to our readers. 

Lindley Murray was bom at Swetara, 



near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in the year 
1745. At an early age he was sent to 
school at Philadelphia. At this time his 
father was a miller, but subsequently he 
removed to the city of New York, where 
he became an enterprising merchant. 
Lindley was now placed under the in- 
struction of a private tutor. Such was his 
zeal jfbr acquiring an education, and so 
closely did he apply himself to study, that 
his health gave way, and he was obliged 
to abandon his darling project of obtaining 
a classical education. 

He entered his father's counting-room, 
and for a time devoted himself to the pur- 
suits and vexations of trade, which were 
far from being in accordance witii his tastes 

uiyiu^yu uy -v-Ji v-j; v^pt iv. 
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and disposition, notwithstanding the pains 
taken on the part of his father to make his 
duties interesting, by giving him a share 
in the profits of the business. The yoke, 
to him, was one of servitude, and he 
longed for the purer air of the school-room, 
and the more stimulating food of litera- 
ture. 

His father was stern and rigid in his 
discipline, and when Lindley found that he 
oould not obtain permission to attend 
school, he secretly left home and went to 
Burlington, New Jersey, where he entered 
a boarding-school, and once more resumed 
hb favorite pursuits. But he was soon 
discovered by his father, and, through the 
friendly efforts of his kind-hearted uncle, 
Lindley was persuaded to return home and 
resume business again. 

The drudgery and routine of commerce 
soon tired him again, and at last, after 
m.uch reasoning, he persuaded his father to 
allow him to study law. He now entered 
the law office of Benjamin Kissam, Esq., 
of New York. Here he was subsequently 
a fellow-student with the aflerward cele- 
brated John Jay. Afler pursuing his 
studies the allotted space of time, he was 
admitted to the bar, and commenced the 
practice of his profession in the city of 
New York. About this time he married 
an amiable lady, with whom he lived in 
harmony until his' death. 

Soon afler his marriage, business called 
him to England, and, finding the change 
of climate very beneficial to his health, he 
sent for his family and resided there until 
1771, when he returned to New York, and 
resumed the practice of his profession. 
During the Revolutionary War he retired 
to Islip, Long Island, and at its close re- 
turned to the city again, and once more 
resumed the business of his father. 

His health filing, he went again to 
England, and purchased a small estate in 
Yorkshire. The change of climate did not 
restore him this time, and he gradually 
grew more and more infirm. His disease 
was of the muscles, which shrunk away, 
and became utterly unable to support his 
frame. His attention was now turned to 
writing, and about 1795 he published his 
Grammar of the English Language. It 
passed through several editions, was 



abridged, and extensively used throughout 
the United States as a text-book in com- 
mon schools. This was soon followed by 
" English Exercises" and "Key;" " Eng- 
lish Reader ;" with an " Introduction" and 
" Sequel" — other works for schools. 

From the second volume of his lai^e 
work on grammar, we copy the following 
extract from the ** Author's Address to 
Young Students :" 

" Without your own best exertions, the 
concern of others for your welfare will be 
of little avail ; with them, you may fairly 
promise yourself success. The writer of 
this Address therefore recommends to you 
an earnest co-operation with the endeavors* 
of your friends to promote your improve- 
ment and happiness. This co-operation, 
while it secures your own progress, will 
afford you the heartfelt satisfoction of 
knowing that you are cherishing the hopes 
and augmenting the pleasures of those with 
whom you are connected by the most en- 
dearing ties. 

" He recommends to you, also, serious 
and elevated views of the studies in which 
you may be engaged. Whatever may be 
your attainments, never allow yourselves 
to rest satisfied with mere literary acqui- 
sitions, nor with a selfish or contracted ap- 
plication of them. ...... 

"Contemplating the dangers to which 
you are exposed, the dishonor which ac- 
companies talents misapplied, and a course 
of indolence and folly, may you exert your 
utmost endeavors to avoid them. This is 
the morning of your life, in which pursuit 
is ardent, and obstacles readily give way 
to vigor and perseverance; embrace this 
favorable season ; devote yourselves to the 
acquisition of knowledge and virtue." 

In 1809 he took his last ride in his car- 
riage, and from that time till his death, 
sixteen years, he was confined to his room. 
He died on the 16th of February, 1826, 
in the eighty. first year of his age. Both 
himself and wife were members of the 
Society of Friends, and were respected and 
beloved by all who knew them. Lindley 
Murray will long be remembered as one 
intimately connected with the grammar of 
the English language, as one of its most 
successM pioneers, and wherever this lan- 
guage is taught will his name be heard. 
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THE TIME TO DIE. 

*• Leaves have their tinae to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind's breadi, 
And stars to fade ; but all — ^ 

Thou hast ail seasons for thine own, O Death !" 

Mbs. HsaiANS. 

HOW often, in moments of wild aban- 
don, will the heart seem to feel per- 
fect indifference as to the spot of its 
final rest ! " What matters it," it whispers, 
*' whether we fall asleep in home's loved 
bowers, or amid the boundless waste of 
some arid desert, or upon the bosom of the 
heaving sea; whether our bodies molder 
in the graveyard where rest our forefathers' 
*ashes, or the hot Sirocco bleach our whi- 
tening bones, or they turn to coral in ocean's 
depths?" And so, to cold reason's eye, 
it may ever appear. But says aifection 
sol 

A wanderer speeds him over the track- 
less deep. Pale on his couch he watches 
the restless billows and the deep blue sky. 
When the hour of final agony approaches, 
whither turn his wandering thoughts 1 As 
the brow gathers the cold death-damp, and 
the eye dilates as if piercing the regions 
where Fancy shrinks back affrighted, speed 
they not to the home circle, where father, 
mother, sister, and brother are gathered, 
and the soft prayer is breathed for the far 
distant one ? Dreams he not of the fields, 
the orchard, the meadow, the woodland, 
where the bee and the bird are flitting, 
busy at their loved tasks, or lading the air 
with melody ? And does not the spire of 
the little village church arise, with the 
clustering marbles near, that tell the rest- 
ing-place of many a playmate of his early 
days ? Then, as the surging waves dash 
against the strong ship's sides, and he sees 
that he is dying — dying far from home, 
where the blue sky bends over naught but 
billowy waves, breathes he not earnestly 
the sad, sad prayer, 

« Bury me not in the deep, deep seaf* 

A warrior dons his helmet and plume, 
girds on his breastplate, and smiling at the 
tears of his loved ladye, proudly waves 
his adieu. Nobly the war-horse bears him 
on, and anon the conflict rages around him. 
Deeds of valor write his name high on the 



scroll of fame. But the plume is smitten ; 
mailed hands bear him to his hardy condi, 
even amid the shouts of victory. 

As the life-blood ebbs away, where rests 
the saddened thoughts? On the conflict 
that crowns his name with laurel ? On the 
fame he has spent his all to win t On the 
proud tribute of coming generations ? No, 
none of these. 

He dreams of the soft band that loved 
to soothe his aching brow, to bring to his 
parched lips the reviving draught. He 
hears the sweet, musical voice tbsit cheer- 
ed his drooping heart, and sent a thrill 
through every nerve. Oh, thoughts throng 
thick of native land, and woodland bowers, 
and mossy burial ground. Skies shine 
clear above him, but he heeds not ; stars 
twinkle with unwonted luster, but his eye 
dims to them ; and, as the last of earth 
closes to his gaze, scenes of native land 
grow brighter till the silver cord is snap* 
ped asunder. 

A youth of eagle eye,*high hopes, and 
gushing sympathies leaves the paternal 
mansion to battle with the world alone. 
In southern climes he pursues his fortune 
till stopped by the approach of the fell de- 
stroyer. Stranger hands smooth his dying 
pillow, stranger hearts drop words of kind- 
ness on his lonely ear. 

As he lies upon his couch he sees the 
cot by the hill-side, with its flowery lawn 
and climbing honeysuckle. He listens to 
his gray-haired sire as he pours forth fer- 
vent supplications for the absent. He 
watches the pale lips of his mother move 
in an almost audible response. The filling 
eye of his loved sister tells the feelings 
that moves her tender spirit. He can bear 
no more. He turns aside his face that he 
may weep. 

Again, he stands beneath the trysting* 
tree. Again he lives over those hours too 
bright, too beautiful, too dear, to last. Her 
tones dwell on his ear, her glance meets bis 
steady gaze. He impresses once more a 
kiss upon her brow, and murmuring her 
name the sands of life run out. 

Death finds his prey in our every path. 
The broad ocean and the battle-field, the 
stranger-land and home, are alike to him. 
Yet why complain that our loved ones die J&r 
away 1 Would we always place the death- 
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oouoh in the fitiry fields where fell our tiay 
foot-fidla! Would we have the music of 
household voioes, that dearest of all har- 
mony, always waft the spirit home t Me- 
thinks thepreatest sufferer, the patient, unre- 
pining stnoken one, will here be best pre- 
pM«d for the smiles, and loves, and joys 
<^ heaven ! 

I've dreamed of my last rest in coral 
caves, where the music of the waves ever 
hymn a dirge of mournful sweetness 'mid 
the submarine bowers, where I'd live all 
unharmed by the dwellers of the sea, and 
the waters would form one vast winding- 
sheet for my unconscious clay; and, at 
such times, the ocean's moan has made me 
start and shudder, lest, in reality, I should 
feel its cold embrace. 

I've dreamed of sickness and death far 
from my native land ; where stranger eyes 
watched the feding twilight of existence, 
and stranger hands ministered to my wants 
and did the last sad offices of respect to my 
day-cold corse ; *where the orange and the 
myrtle shed perfume o'er my resting-place, 
and naught seemed wanting, save that some 
of my heart's fond friends should now and 
then drop a tear upon the grassy mound ; 
and then the balmy breeze has crept through 
the lattice, and stole over my cheeks with 
a moumfid softness that whispered of the 
grave. 

I've dreamed of dying amid those I 
loved; of meeting the glance of love's 
sweet sympathy, and being pillowed in the 
tender embrace of loving arms ; and the 
dream has thrilled my frame with a sweet 
agony. Ah, to die thus would not be 
^athl 'Twould be a sweet gateway to 
bliss — a bright portal to glory. 

I would not choose the place, the hour, 
that should waft my spirit home to God. 
Methinks it will be a happy release, a 
bright, beautiful moment, that bears the 
immortal up to His courts above^ be it at 
the opening dawn, or when the gorgeous- 
ness of sunset illumes the west ; in the 
holy moonlit hour, or in the reign of star- 
light, in Nature^s glory or decay, amid 
strangers, on sea or on turf; alike it will 
be going home to God. Nor would I 

** Lire always ; no, welcome the tomb, 
8inoe a Sariour bath Iain there, I dread not ita gloom.'* 

W. 



BEWARE OP THE FIRST FALSE STEP. 



BT ALBERT. 



AK interesting young man was S. T., 
but a few years younger than myself 
yet was a pupil under my care in a 
district school. I loved him for his kind 
and noble nature, and it was ever his aim 
to benefit others, even to his own loss. 

I was grieved at parting with him at the 
close of my school ; although I could 
cherish the idea that he would succeed in 
life, and win for himself an enviable name. 
But in an evil hour he gave way to the 
first false step. He took the first glass; 
this opened the way for the second, the 
second for the third, and thus on. Should 
I follow him in his course downward, it 
would be nothing more than a repetition 
of the history of thousands. 

About twelve years after parting with 
him, as I was journeying in another State, 
I chanced to meet him in the street ; he was 
scarcely recognized as a picture of his for- 
mer self. I spoke to him; he barely 
nodded his head, and passed me by as if to 
hide his face from my gaze. 

It was in my heart to have spoken kindly 
to him, and reminded him of bygone days, 
but he did not choose to give me the priv- 
ilege. My earnest prayer to God is, that 
he may yet be raised up to do some good 
in the world. 

How many young men have been ruined 
by taking the first fake step, and then 
quieting their minds with this plea — "// 
is only oncey^ and there is no danger ! Young 
men, there is danger ; for if the first step is 
taken in a sinful course — ^a second, a third, 
will most assuredly follow. 

How often have I heard boys say to 
their parents, " Let me go to the theater," 
or to the circus — to this place or that place 
— *' this once, and I shall not want to go 
again !'* And how often have I seen these 
same boys leading a downward course from 
having been suffered only once to visit 
places of demoralization ! It is this only 
once, this first false step, that has ruined 
thousands. Then, young men and boys, 
beware! Resist beginnings. Shun the 
first glass, the first theft, and the first 
wicked act, for you know not where and 
to what you will be led. 
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WHAT I LIVE FOR. 

BT O. LINNJEXTS BANKS, 

I LIVE for those who love me. 

For those I know are true. 
For the heayen that smiles abore me, 

And awaits mj spirit too ; 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes left behind me. 

And the good that I can do. 

I live to learn their story 
Who'ye suffer'd for my sake, 

To emulate their glory, 
And follow in their wake ; 

Bards, martyrs, patriots, sages. 

The noble of all ages. 

Whose deeds crowd history's pages. 
And Time's great volume make. 

I liye to hail that season, 

By gifted minds foretold. 
When men shall live by reason. 

And not alone by gold — 
When man to man united. 
And every wrong thing righted. 
The whole world shall be lighted. 

As Eden was of old. 

I live to hold communion 

With all that is divine. 
To feel there is a iinion 

'Twixt Nature's heart and mine; 
To profit by affliction, 
Beap truths from fields of fiction. 
Grow wiser from conviction. 

And fulfill each great design. 

I live for those who love me. 

For those who know me true. 
For the heaven that smiles above me. 

And awaits my spirit too ; 
For the wrong that needs resistance. 
For the cause that lacks assistance. 
For the future in the distance. 
And the good that I can do. 

Selected, 



Affection, like spring flowers, breaks 
through the most frozen ground at last; 
and the Jieart which seeks another's heart 
never seeks in vain. 



LETTERS ABOUT GEOLOGY-NO, IIL 

BT PROFESSOR PICKAXE. 

Ti JTT Young Friends: 

y I The descriptions of the earth's outer 
-*-'-*- coating, given in my First and Second 
Letters, were little more than descriptions 
of rocks, their modes of formation, the dis- 
turbances to which they have been sub- 
jected, etc. I have shown you that a great 
portion of the earth, to those depths from 
which flow the melted materials of the 
unstratified rocks (such as the lavas, and 
formerly the trap, etc.), is composed of 
this hardened form of material. After 
these descriptions, you' wiJl naturally ex- 
pect me to say something about the soil, 
with its origin, mode of formation, eta, 
and accordingly this shall form the leading 
subject of the present letter. 

The term, soil, is commonly used to sig- 
nify that thin stratum of dark earth, mixed 
with decayed vegetable and animal matter, 
which constitutes the immediate surface 
of the ground; but in the present com- 
munication we propose to consider the 
term in its most comprehensive sense, as 
signifying all earthy matter that is not 
consolidated into rock. 

The soi], in this sense of the term, varies 
from a few inches or feet to several hun- 
dred feet in thickness ; though of the lat- 
ter thickness it is seldom found, except in 
fissures and goi^es between the broken 
rocks, where it luts been deposited by the 
agency of floods. 

The soil now existing is mostly of the 
alluvial and diluvial formations, and, with 
the exception of the decayed vegetable and 
animal matter that is among it, it is com- 
posed of the materials of previously exist- 
ing rocks, which were reduced to fine frag- 
ments and to powder by agendes to be 
hereafter described. 

It must necessarily be supposed, that 
soil existed in each geologioial period in 
which vegetable and animal life prevailed ; 
for without it no living being could have 
found sustenance. The soil of one period, 
however, became, by process of consoli- ' 
dation, the rock of subsequent periods, to 
be re-decomposed, perhaps, to form otibuer 
soils ; and of the agencies and processes p 
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by which solid rocks have been re- 
duced to soils, in all ages, I will now 
speak. 

This subject will be understood by first 
considering that the surface of the earth, 
in all geological ages after the cooling and 
hardening of the original granite, has been 
in frequent contact with water, by which 
large portions of it, indeed, were, for long 
periods, entirely covered, while other por- 
tions were constantly subjected to the 
action of the atmosphere. 

The earth, moreover, has, probably, in 
all ages, been traversed by electrical cur- 
rents, and since the period of the New Red 
Sandstone formation, more especially its 
surface, in its higher latitudes, has been 
subject to alternating heat and frost, owing 
to the increasing and diminishing action of 
the sun's rays upon it. The action of all 
these agencies could not do otherwise than 
exert a decomposing influence upon the 
most solid rocks ; but let us consider the 
operations of these forces, singly and col- 
lectively, a little more in detail. 

In my Second Letter, it was shown that 
the materials of all primary unstratified 
rocks . were originally in a melted state, 
from the action of intense heat. It was 
also shown that, after these cooled down 
and hardened upon the surface, and were 
sometimes covered deeply under the sub- 
sequently formed stratified rocks, the 
melted materials of the granite, porphyry, 
trap, and other unstratified rocks, still 
lying deep under the earth's surface, would 
generate gases, and expand by an increase 
of heat, and thus frequently burst upward 
with great convulsions through the hard- 
ened masses which lay upon them, dis- 
charging their red-hot substances upon the 
surface. 

These eruptions frequently occurred at 
the bottom of oceans^ causing them, for 
many miles in circumference, and for long 
periods, to boil like a cauldron. This ex- 
plosive, spouting, steaming, foaming, and 
bellowing operation must have been at- 
tended by the reduction of large quantities 
of rock into fragments, pebbles, sand, and 
mud, which, being carried by the violently 
excited currents, and deposited in places 
of more quietude, formed the basis of 
those submarine, or under-sea soils, which 



constituted the fitting conditions for the 
origin of sea-plants and animals. 

These remarks, applicable in some de- 
gree to all geological periods (for even 
now we frequently have volcanic eruptions 
in the ocean), are intended especially to 
apply to the more ancient periods, when 
the ocean covered almost the whole 
surfiuie of the globe, as it is evident that 
it did from the fact, that scarcely any 
place, save the naked granite mountain, 
is destitute of some trace of its former 
presence. Afterward, however, large por- 
tions of the earth's surface, previously 
overflowed by the ocean, were thrown up 
into continents and islands, and through- 
out long subsequent geological periods 
were exposed to the atmosphere, the rains, 
'the frosts, etc. 

But, previous to speaking of the results 
of these agencies, operative in our own as 
well as in previous periods, I will speak 
briefly of a remarkable display of forces, 
principally mechanical, which appears to 
have occurred just previous to the intro- 
duction of man upon the earth, and which 
resulted in the production of those vast 
quantities of soil, or loose earthy matter, 
which constitute the Diluvial Formation. 

From causes which, perhaps, no human 
being will ever be able to fully determine, 
a remarkable coldness in the earth's atmos- 
phere appears to have suddenly occurred, 
about the close of the Tertiary Period. It 
may seem strange to you that man should 
presume to determine what was the state 
of the climates upon the earth so long be- 
fore the human race could have had an ex- 
istence, but, strange as it may seem, this 
fact may be stated with an assurance ap- 
proaching to absolute certainty. 

Among other circumstances which might 
be cited as proof, we may here incidentally 
mention that, in the year 1771, the entire 
carcass of a rhinoceros was found in the 
frozen diluvial deposits of Siberia; and, 
about the beginning of the present century, 
the carcass of a large species of elephant, 
called the mammoth, was also found in- 
cased in the perpetual frosts of that country, 
and in such a perfect state of preservation, 
that the natives fed their dogs upon its 
flesh! 

These were animals of species different 
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from the rhinoceros and elephant of this 
day, and their kind is not known to have 
existed on the earth since man was created. 
They were animals, moreover, which could 
have lived only in a warm climate^ and 
numerous bones of their species found in 
Siberia, together with other circumstances, 
show that they were inhabitants of that 
country, and were not transported from 
more southern regions. The climate of 
that extreme northern country, then, at the 
period referred to, must have been com- 
paratively warm, and the change of tem- 
perature must have been so sudden, as to 
destroy those animals apd entomb them in 
frozen matter, before their bodies had time 
to decompose. 

This change, from a warm to an intensely 
cold temperature, seems to have occurred 
all over the polar and temperate regions 
of the earth, while there appears to have 
been, at the same time, a sudden sinking 
down of the land in all those regions, so 
as to become overflowed by the ocean. 
Moreover, while the ocean thus overflowed 
the existing lands, it seems to have abound- 
ed with enormous icebergs^ such as those 
which are even now frequently seen float- 
ing in the northern parts of the Atlantic 
Ocean at certain seasons of the year. 

These icebergs, sinking deeply beneath 
the surface of the ocean, would frequently 
strike upon the ground, and scraping over 
its surface, tear large masses of rock from 
their original beds, while the clashing and 
friction accompanying the process would 
round off* their sharp comers, and reduce 
large quantities of them to pebbles, sand, 
and mud. Sometimes these fine materials, 
with large masses of rock, would be thrown 
upon the tops of blocks or projections of 
ice, and floated to great distances and scat- 
tered over the country. 

Frequently large pieces of rock, torn by 
these forces from the beds to which they 
originally belonged, have been carried 
over steep and high mountains, and some- 
times lodged upon their summits or scat- 
tered over their southern declivities, where 
they are now found ; and the long-contin- 
ued passage of the ice bearing these rocky 
fragments, has worn scratches and some- 
times deep grooves in the stable mountain 
rock. 



These scratches and^ grooves may be 
distinctly seen at this day on the summit 
of almost every mountain where the rock , 
is not Covered with soil. They all run in 
one general direction, which is nearly north 
and south, which proves that such was the 
general direction of the currents which 
transported those masses. 

These huge masses of floating ice, mixed 
with stones and large pieces of rock, must 
have had the effect of an enormous rasp 
rubbing over the rough surface and high 
prominences of the earth, and filing them 
down to comparative smoothness ; while 
the sand, gravel, mud, and clay resulting 
from the process, were carried by the cur- 
rents and deposited over the surface of the 
sea-bottom, filling up deep hollows and 
reducing the face of the ground from a 
previously rugged and uneven, to the 
comparatively level state which it now 
presents. 

After this process was completed, an- 
other convulsion of nature seems to have 
taken place by which the land was again 
raised to the surface and the sea made to 
retire, leaving the earth covered with what 
we call the Diluvial Formation, or a for- 
mation resulting froni a deluge. 

It may be very hard, my young friends, 
for you at first to conceive of these mighty 
operations ; yet rest assured that all the 
most learned geologists of the age would 
not tell you they had actually taken place 
were there not the most satisfactory pi-oofs 
of the fact. As your minds expand by 
the study of this sublime subject, you 
yourselves will see and appreciate these 
proofs in almost every bank by the road- 
side, and in almost every excavation for a 
cellar or a railway ; for the diluvial de- 
posits, be it remembered, are strewn over 
almost all the northern and temperate re- 
gions of the globe, and it is said also over 
corresponding latitudes in the southern 
hemisphere. It was by this benevolent 
provision of the Divine Creator that the 
greater portion of our existing soil was 
formed, and that the earth was rendered a 
suitable habitation for its tenant, man, 
who was created soon afterward. 

But the decompositiori of rocks into sdl 
is still slowly going on according to pro- 
cesses, some of which have been in operar 
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tion in almost al] geological periods. You 
may understand what agency ^rcw^, in con- 
nection with water, has in this process, by 
soaking a soft brick in water, and exposing 
it on a cold winter's night until it freezes, 
and afterward letting it thaw. You will 
find that on thawing it will all crumble 
into powder. This is an operation which 
all soft and porous rocks near the surface 
of the ground constantly undergo during 
winter, though the action is slight and 
confined to their sur&ces moistened by the 
water. 

You may understand, too, what agency 
the rains have in the reduction of rocks to 
soil, by observing that the hardest stones 
which have long lain under the eaves of a 
house, have grooves worn in them by the 
water dropping on them from the roof in 
rainy weather. This is the origin of the 
saying, " Constant dropping wears away 
stones.'* 

You will also understand the agency of 
the ai>, in connection with alternating 
moisture and dryness, in decomposing 
rocks, by observing that the face of the 
hardest rocks, after having been long ex- 
posed, wear a dingy appearance, different 
from the color of the rock inside, as you 
will find by breaking off a fragment. This 
dinginess at the surface of the rock is 
caused by the fact that a slight coating of 
it is already turning into earth, which you 
may ascertain by scraping it with a knife. 
These dissolved particles of the surface are 
being constantly washed off by the rains, 
and incorporated with other portions of 
the soil. 

Of course, one very important source 
of the soils now being formed, is the vege- 
table matter which is constantly accumu- 
lating and decaying on the earth's surface. 
But this point my intelligent young readers 
doubtless already understand sufficiently ; 
apd I may here only add, that without 
some admixture of vegetable or animal 
matter in a soil, no kind of plants will 
grow well from it. 

These are the principal modes of the 
origin and production of the soil. If you 
have duly understood and appreciated the 
foregoing remarks and explanations, I think 
you can not feel otherwise than deeply in- 
terested in the general theme and its va- 



rious sublime relations ; and hoping that 
you will think over these points until you 
have fixed them in your memory, I must 
bid you good-bye until my next. 



"WHEN I SHALL HAVE FINISHED 
MY EDUCATION." 

[Wn commend tbe following article, by H. F., of Hope> 
dftle, Mass., copied from the Boston Cultivator, to the care- 
ful Rttpntion of our readers, particularly those who havp 
closed their school education.] 

THKSB words once fell upon the ear of a 
celebrated physician, whose head was 
frosted by the energies of fifty winters, 
while varied experience had crowned his 
brow with a chaplet of prudence and wis- 
dom. That sentence, uttered as it was by 
a young man about to graduate with the 
honors of college lore, and the expectation 
that the world would admire his profound 
erudition, because he could conjugate the 
" dead languages," caught the keen ob- 
servation of the doctor, and he replied, 
*• You must be a fortunate man, sir, to finish 
your education so early in life ; I have no 
hope of finisliing mine while I live !" 

With us school education is usually 
completed at the fifteenth year ; closed at 
that period, it can not extend beyond the 
mere elements, the common branches. 
Education, in its broad sense, may be de- 
fined, the developing and disciplining of 
all the human powers in harmony with 
each other, and with God's will. Hence, 
just as the young man or woman has ob- 
tained the means for education, other em- 
ployments prevent applying them. 

The frame-work, if ever reared on the 
foundation laid in the common school, 
must be the fruit of self-denying energy 
and zeal, amidst the toils and cares of 
busy life, and the finish, when completed, 
will be the burnish of age. Few, as angel 
visitants, are the instances in which the 
graduates of this institution erect a super- 
structure of the materials collected in its 
course* 

As young people become absorbed in 
the pursuits of life, the arithmetic and the 
grammar are cast aside, and no course of 
intellectual, moral, or spiritual study takes 
their place. The mental, like the physical 
powers, habitually unexercised, become 
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enervated. Hence, many are those whose 
last end is more ignorant and stupid than 
the first. 

These things ought not to be ; for it is 
mind that distinguishes man from the 
brute, and a spirit, which should be devel- 
oped for eternal life, allies him to angels. 

Many people believe that youth is the 
only possible period in which to gamer 
knowledge and wisdom. If the valued 
treasure eludes the seeker in early life, it 
is vain to pursue its pathway farther. 
Others, conscious that knowledge is found 
by any one who will climb the hill on 
which it rests, have not patience to toil 
up its acclivity. If they could concentrate 
the whole energies of a life into a single 
exertion, and, with one tremendous, super- 
human stride, reach the dizzy heights, be- 
yond the foot-prints of former attainments, 
they would be moving with a will ; but 
steady progress, step by step, is too great 
a sacrifice for them. Yet exertion, patience, 
and perseverance are the only coftditions" 
of receiving any valuable possession. 

These positions are true of human kind. 
But few individuals soar at once on the 
pinions of genius to the very haven of 
knowledge, wisdom, and renown ; defying 
the shackles of education and scholastic 
discipline, they laugh the plodding votaries 
of progress to scorn, while gyrating far 
above its proudest temples, its boldest 
achievements, and sublimest conceptions. 

Such meteor-gleams occasionally dart 
across the heavens with a brilliancy which 
obscures the shining worlds around; but 
pause an instant, and that dazzling lumi- 
nary has died away, consumed, like the 
self-burning tree of Gambia, by the fire of 
its own intense spirit and energies; and 
the old morning stars again twinkle in 
their primeval beauty and loveliness, as 
they unitedly sing the hymn of eternally 
progressive joys. 

Such was the career of *' Chatterton, 
who wrote all his beautiful things, and 
exhausted the hopes of life at eighteen." 
Henry Kirk White ended his brilliant 
course at twenty-two. Burns and Byron 
consumed their genius at thirty-seven. 
Raphael, after " filling the world with 
divine beauty," perished at the same age, 
and Mozart earlier. 



If such are the only characters that have 
figured in the world's history, we might 
well despair. It is true that we can not 
all become Franklins or Newtons ; yet 
Franklin would never have been a Frank- 
lin, nor Newton a Newton, if they had not 
disciplined original capacities by long and 
arduous training and use. Talent, small 
or great, is committed to us as God's 
stewards, and it is our duty to make the 
most of it in His service. 

He who improves his original capital, 
receives new trusts, even the unproductive 
possessions of the *' slothful servant." 
Hence, we know that what we yet shall 
be, depends upon the intelligence, ardor, 
and perseverance with which we may de- 
velop our abilities, and strive to be great, 
as we are good. If we so pray and labor, 
the fire celestial will yet shine from our 
souls, and sparkle in our countenances. 

History has recorded the names of those 
who will shine as the brightest luminaries 
in the firmament of mind, until the up- 
heaving crest of the last wave in time shall 
recede to an everlasting calm, and who 
never suspected themselves the possessors 
of superiority, previous to middle or ad- 
vanced life, viz. : Handel was forty-eight 
when he gave the world assurance that he 
was a man. Dryden came to London, 
dressed in Norwich drugget, at thirty, ig- 
norant that he could write a line of poetry. 
Milton wrote his Comus at twenty-six, but, 
blind, and " fallen on evil days and evil 
tongues," he was over fifty when he com- 
menced his distinguishing work. 

Cowper's might was not known to him- 
self till far beyond thirty, and his Task 
was not written till near his fiftieth year. 
Sir Walter Scott was over thirty when he 
published his Minstrelsy, and yet all his 
greatness was to come. Herschel was 
forty when he commenced the study of 
Astronomy — a science identified with his 
name. Dr. Adam Clarke was a dull Latin 
and Greek scholar, and " seldom praised 
by his father as smart for any other ability 
than that of rolling a large stone." 

Let us, then, emulate those who im- 
proved the talent they had, by determined, 
indefatigable energy and perseverance. For 

" Tbe Uvea of great men all remind na, 
We can make our liree aublime." 
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ffNRY. Well, Fanny West, you are 
in great business, truly ! Blow- 
ing soap bubbles ! Why, a girl 
of your age ought to be in the house 
sewing or studying her lesson. 

Fwnny. Well, Henry West, you 
are in ffreat business, truly ! Flying 
a kite! Why, a boy of your age 
ought to be in the field hoeing corn, 
or in the shop making shoes. But, 
seriously, my prudent brother, I am 
studying, though not in books. I am 
trying to find the reason why these 
bubbles rise. 

Henry. It is very easy to tell that. 
They are filled with air, which is very 
light, and any thing light will rise, 
you know. 

Fcmmi. Not so fast, my young phi- 
losopher. I do not know that cmy 
thing light will rise under all circum- 
stances. These bubbles, though filled 



with air, are rising in air. Now, the 
air in them can not be lighter than 
that outside, and they have a small 
quantity of water to raise also. 

Henry, Keally, Fanny, it is more 
difficult to explain than I imagined. 
What makes you always search the 
reasons of things ? I might have 
known my wise sister was not blow- 
ing soap bubbles for mere amusement 

Farmy. It was partly for amuse- 
ment. 1 love to see them rise, with 
their glittering rainbow colors, and, 
after floating and dancing in the 
sunlight, break and disappear. But 
I was just reading an account of an 
old lady who, having some visitors 
one day, called them to the window 
to watch a funny man, who acted 
very strangely, she said, for he sat. 
hours together doing nothing but 
blowing soap bubbles. The strange 
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man was Sir Isaac Newton, and he 
was studying the principles of phi- 
losophy. 

Iienry, And so you thought to imi- 
tate him. Well, there is something 
about this which I do not understand. 
But here comes sister Mary. Let us 
ask her. Fanny, fired with zeal by 
reading an anecdote of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, is blowing soap bubbles, and we 
are trying to discover what makes 
them rise. Can you tell us, Mary? 

Mary, I think I can explain it to 
you. But we will first try some ex- 
periments. In this empty vessel I 
place a piece of wood ; it remains at 
the bottom. Now. I pour in water ; 
what becomes of the wood ? 

Farmy, It rises. Wood always 
floats on water because it is lighter. 

Mary, But I drop this needle into 
the dish, it sinks, yet it is not as 
heavy as theVood that is floating. 

Menry, There is a puzzler, Fanny. 
What do you think of that? 

Fanny, I noticed to-day, in pre- 
paring potatoes for dinner, that a 
very small piece will sink, while a 
large apple will float. The reason 
must be the same in both cases ; is it 
not? 

Mary, Yes, Fanny, it is. But will 
you bring me a potato and an apple ? 
We will see about that. 

Hervry. And I will get another pail 

of water. I'll not be gone a minute. 

Mary, Ah, Fanny, give me your 

potato. Now drop this piece in that 

basin of water. I)oes it sink? 

Fanny. Why, it floats, surely, but 
a smaller piece than that sank to- 
day. 

itary. Now put it in this dish of 
water. What does it do ? 

Fam^ny, It swims! Mary, do tell 
me the reason of this. 

Mary, I will tell you, Fanny, for 
your eyes are large with wonder. 
The wood floats, not because it is 
lighter than aU the water in the dish, 
but because it is lighter than a quan- 



tity of water of its own size. For 
instance, a square inch of wood is 
lighter than a square inch of water, 
and consequently it will rise qn the 
water. And this is true in all cases. 
Do you understand me ? 

^ Fam,ny, Oh yes ! If a substance is 
Ugkter than a quantity of water of the 
same size, it wtU rise, and if heavier^ 
it will sink. Is that it ? 

Mary. Yes, my little philosopher, 
that is the idea exactly. This piece 
of wood is keamer than the same bulk 
of air, and falls to the bottom of the 
dish ; it is lighter than the same bulk 
of water, and rises. The fact is the 
same with the apple and the po- 
tato. 

Fanny. Ah, but the same potato 
sinks in one dish and rises in another. 
How willyou account for that ? 

Mary, Easily enough, my wise little 
sister. The vessel in which the po- 
tato floats contains salt water. I put 
the salt in while you and Henry were 
gone out. Do you understand the 
reason of its rising, Henry ? 

Iienry. I think I do. The potato 
is lighter than the same bulk of salt 
water, and it floats. 

Mary, Exactly. And this relative 
weight of bodies is called specific 
gravity. Thus we say, the specific 
gravity of wood is greater than that 
of air and less than that of water. 
By the term, specific gravity, we mean 
merely the weight of one substance 
compared with that of another of the 
same bulk. 

Fa/nny. But now for the soap 
bubbles. There are no different sub- 
stances here except air and water, 
and water is the heavier. Can you 
explain this mystery ? 

Mary. You know that heat ex- 
pands bodies. Thus water becomes 
steam, and a small quantity of water, 
converted into steam, will fill a much 
larger space. Now, the bubble is 
filled with warm and expanded air 
from the lungs, and consequently — 
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Fcmmy. Oh, I know. The warm 
air in the bubble is lighter than the 
same quantity of air without, or, as a 
philosopher would say, its specific 
gravity is less than that of the sur- 
rounding air, and it rises. I see it 
very plainly now. 

aenry. la not the principle of bal- 
loons the same as tnat oi die soap 
bubble? 

Mwry, The very same. The bal- 
loon is filled with an extremely light 
gas, called hydrogen. The specific 
gravity of this gas is about fourteen 
times less than uiat of air, and there- 
fore it not only raises the balloon, but 
the car and other things attached to it 

Fanny: W^ell, I did not know so 
much could be learned from a soap 
bubble. 

Ma/ry, Do not despise the scraps 
of knowledge which lie scattered 
around. They are like the dust of 
gold, or the precious moments which 
make hours. But there is more to be 
learned from the soap bubble. The 
whole principle of rainbows can be 
explained by it. At some other time 
we will look a little to that. 



TO MY YOUNG FRIEND. 

BT JULIET CRAMER. 

Tht heart, like mine, is bounding, 

Exultant with the spring, 
And gushing, sweet romances 

Are borne on unseen wing. 

Joyous thy spirit haileth 

Each coming morn and eren. 
For all things to thy gentle soul 

Seem tinged with hues of Heayen. 

Soft light and tender falleth 

Where'er thy footsteps rore. 
And myriad yoices whisper, 

That all of life is loTe. 

And, Mary, dost remember yet 

One eye, when you and I 
Watched the bright stars steal one by one 

From out their h<Hiie oa hi^ ? 



With thoughts unbidden sweUing, 
With bursts of glad surprise. 

And earnest gaze uplifted. 
We watched those angel eyes. 

To yoUy as diamond points of light. 
Seemed each Ikr-glimm'ring ray. 

Guiding tiie sunbeams o'er the hills. 
As slow they fade away. 

To m«, those pale orbs shining 
With holy thought and truth. 

Seemed faces of the loyed and lost 
From out the land of youth ; 

Eyes that once earnest gazed in mine 
With the full soul of love. 

Were looking deep into my heart 
From the broad arch aboye — 

Chiding that earthly loye and gross. 
And weary, wrestling strife— 

For that which fadeth in our grasp 
Had poisoned all my life — 

Had lured me from the sunny path 
Of youthftil hope and trust. 

To find, alas \ ** how sad the change 
My earthly idols dust." 

Thus, Mary, when all calm and pure 
The stars shine out on high, 

I think that forms of heayenly mold 
Are watching you and I. 



COUNSELS TO CHILDREN. 

BY HORACE MAITX. 

YOU were made to he deam, and nea^ 
m yowr person am>d m your dresSy 
ami gentlemanly amd ladylike in 
yov/r mmvners. If you have not been 
bitten by a mad dog, don't be afraid 
of fresn water. Tliere is enough 
water in the world to keep every 
body clean ; but there is a great deal 
of it never finds its right place. In 
regard to this article there is no 
danger of being selfish. Take as 
much as you need. The people of 
the West boast of their great rivers ; 
I would rather thev would boast of 
using a large tubral of their water 
every day. 
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Contract no such filthy and oflTen- 
Bive habit as chewing or smoking to- 
bacco. So long as a man chews or 
smokes, though a very Chesterfield in 
every thing else that pertains to his 
appearance, he can never be quite a 
gentleman. And, let me repeat it, 
you were made to be neat While 
cotton cloth can be had for six cents 
a yard, there is no excuse for not hav- 
inga pocket-handkerchief. 

lau were made to he hind^ and 
generoicSj and magnanimous. If there 
18 a boy in the school who has a club 
foot, don't let him know that you ever 
saw it. If there is a poor boy with 
ragged clothes, don't talk -about rags 
when he is in hearing. If there is a 
lame bov, assign him some part of the 

rn6 wnich does not require running, 
there is a hungry one, give him a 
part of your dinner. 

K there is a dull one, help him get 
Ms lessons. If there is a bright one, 
be not envious of him ; for if one bo^ 
is proud of his talents, and another is 
envious of them, there are two great 
wrongs, and no more talents than be- 
fore. If a larger or stronger boy has 
injured you, and is sorry for it, for- 
give him, and request the teacher not 
to punish him. All the school will 
show, by their countenances, how 
much better it is to have a great soul 
than a great fist. 

Ton were mxide to learn. Be sure 
you learn something every day. 
When you ffo to bed at night, if you 
can not think of something new which 
you have learned during the day, 
sprinff up and find a book, and get an 
idea before you sleep. If you were 
to stop eating, would not your bodies 
pine and famish ? If you stop learn- 
ing, your minds will pine and famish 
too. 

Ton all desire that your bodies 
should thrive and grow, until you 
become as tall and large as your 
fathers and mothers, or ottier people. 
You would not like to stop growing 



where you are now — at three feet 
high, or four feet, or even at five. 
But if you do not feed your minds as 
well as your bodies, they will stop 
growing ; and of the poorest, meanest, 
most despicable things I have ever 
seen in the world, is a little mind in 
a great body. 

Suppose there was a museum in 
your neighborhood, full of all rare 
and splendid curiosities — should you 
not like to go and see it ? Would you 
not think it unkind if you were for- 
bidden to visit it ? The creation is a 
museum, all full and crowded with 
wonders, and beauties, and glories. 
One door, and one only is open, by 
which you can enter this magnificent 
temple. It is the door of knowledge. 
The learned laborer, the learned pea- 
sant, or slave, is ever made welcome 
at this door, while the ignorant, though 
kings, are shut out. — Selected, 



TAMING WILD MAGGIE, 

AND THE ORIGIN OF THE DAY SCHOOL OF THE 
HOUSE OP INDUSTRY 

BY LUCIAN BURLEIGH. 

•TTfHEN Mr. Pease first opened his 

Vt work-shop on the Five Points 
in New York city, before the 
House of Industry was thought of, 
he was often annoyed by a yonnff, 
ragged, and barefooted beggar girl. 
Many times a-day would slie thrust 
her head in at the door, and shout, 
" Oh ! you old turncoat Protestant !" 
or other equally impudent language. 
Wild as a hawk and fleet as a 
fawn, it was no easy task to tame or 
even catch her. Persuasion and 
threatening were alike powerless. 
Mr. Pease determined to have her 
caught, as he deemed her fit for the 
House of Eefuge. 

Accordingly, he placed a naan be- 
hind the door, witn instructions to 
seize her at all hazards. She soon 
appeared, and with the same wild 
roguishness uttered one of her saucy 
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exclamationg. Out sprang the man 
from his hiding-place; (juick as 
thought away bounded Maggie. Then 
began the chase around the little 
park, up and down "Cow Bay," 
through the "Den of Thieves,'' 
through " Murderer's Alley," up to 
the garret of the "Old Brewery," 
down the muddy and rickety stairway 
to t6e dark cellar, and out to the 
street again. 

For nearly half an hour this excit- 
ing chase continued. Five Points 
was all a-stir and in uproar. The 
policemen, who are ordmarily very 
quiet, partook of the general excite- 
ment. " Rap, rap, rap," went their 
clubs, up rose the "^to/*^," and joined 
in the pursuit ; but the girl outsped 
them all, like the mountain chamois. 

The special watchman came back 
in due time, completely exhausted 
and panting like a hound from the 
chase. * Scarcely was he seated, when 
Maggie's saucy head popped in again, 
and, with her thumb upon her nose, 
she laughed out her impudent defiance. 
^ Time wore on, and Maggie con- 
tinued to taunt the missionary, and 
annoy him with her vile epithets, till 
her presence had become a grievous 
nuisance. Still Mr. Pease did not 
give her up as past redemption. 

One morning, bright and early, be- 
fore the hundred sewing women came 
to their work, little Maggie appeareyd 
about the door of the Mission Koom. 

" Maffgie," said Mr. Pease, " I want 
you to nelp me, and I will pay yon 
if you will come and lay out cloth, 
buttons, and thread for me." 

" Maybe you think Pll come I" an- 
swered Maggie. 

" Certainly I do, and I will pay 
you money to help me." 

" Won't you make a Protestomt of 
me? won't you lick me? won't yon 
send me to the House of Refuge?" 
she hastily inquired. " Now, promise 
me, Mr. Pease, on your word and 
honor that you won't. 



The promise was given, and Mag- 
gie came boldly in, saying, 

"Well, what do you want?" 

Mr. Peme. " I have laid down a 
part of these shirts ; now I want you 
to put two of these sleeves to each 
one — two sleeves to a shirt — ^yon 
know." She did it faithfully. 

"Now one collar to each." She 
did that. 

" Now six gussets to each." She 
did it. 

" Now three buttons to each," and 
so on, all of which she did correctly 
and quickly. 

From tms time she was generally 
the first to come in the morning, and 
none were more active than little 



All day long she would wait at the 
room, helping the missionary, and 
eating the bread and cake she thank- 
fully received from his hand. 

One day little Maggie was idle, and 
Mr. Pease set her to playing-school. 
This was a happy suggestion, and the 
germ of one of the chief blessings 
and means of doing good on the 
Points — ^the Day School. 

She gathered a few of the brightest 
and most amiable of the filthy crowd 
of children that swarmed around the 
door, and, ranging them about her, 
stick in hand, as the emblem of her 
authority, with solemn face she 
opened her book and taught them 
their A, B, C. 

This proved a pleasant and profit- 
able amusement, and most of Mag- 
gie's leisure was thus spent, till she 
came to love the idea of a school 
very deeply. 

One morning she asked the mission- 
ary, " Why can't we have a school 
here for us all to go to ?" 

And her reasons' were ready, for 
she had thought it all over. 

"We, poor children,'-' said she, 
" can't go to the Ward Schools,-ba- 
cause we are ra^ed and poor, and our 
fathers and momers are oronkards." 
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The missionary was forcibly struck 
by the interestinc question, and the 
reason upon whidi it was urged, and 
instantly answered : 

" You shall have a school, Maggie ; 
go carry the news to the children, and 
tell them that on such a day I will 
open a school for them." 

With a heart overflowingly fall of 
glad emotions, she bounded away to 
carry the news to the garrets and 
cellars, alleys and lanes, and secret 
hiding-places of this desolate region ; 
and well was it received, for when 
the day arrived the room was filled 
with ragged and barefooted children. 

The school thus originating, has 
continued ever since, and now num- 
bers more than two hundred pupils, 
with an average attendance of one 
hundred and fifty. 

In its general appearance, and the 
roffress of the classes, the school will 
ola an honorable comparison with 
any school in the city, made up of 
similar materials. 

Little Maggie proved to be bright, 
and became quite an intelligent girl. 
She learned to sing sweetly. 

Her father ana mother had been 
drunkards for forty years. She in- 
duced Mr. Pease to go and see her 
mother. The mother was helped, and 
soon was able to help herself, and, 
finally, came with Maggie to live 
in the " Home," which was opened 
soon after. 

They were taken into the country 
for a while, by a man who needed 
their help, and, at the close of the en- 

Kffement, returned to the " House of 
dustry," as the "JKwj^" has, of 
late, been called. 

The father was a thoroughbred 
drunkard, even at the " Points. He 
lingered about 'his wife and daughter, 
ashamed and lonely, perhaps cherish- 
ing some indefinite longmgs for a 
more decent life. 

He came, at length, to the Temper- 
ance meetings, and finally pledged 



himself not to drink. Ho went then 
to live in the " House." The mother 
and child wept over him tears of joy, 
and he stood fast by his pledge. 

There seemed a providence in his 
reform at this precise time, for, in a 
few days, the mother, on a Sunday, 
fell dead. Any but an iron heart 
would have melted at the sight, as 
the husband and little Maggie stood 
bending over the dead wife and mo- 
ther, one renewing his vows of fidelity 
to Temperance, and the other wring- 
ing her hands and calling upon her 
mother "to speak to her own dear 
Maggie." 

More than two years have passed 
since this sad affliction fell on this 
little family. The father still lives It 
temperate life; little Maggie is at 
school, an intelligent and interesting 
girl. 

GOOD TEMPER. 

There's not a cheaper thing on earth» 

Nor yet one-half so dear ; 
'Tifl better than distingoished birth. 

Or thousands gained a year. 

It giyes to pOTerty content, 

To sorrow whispers peace ; 
It is a gift Arom heayen sent. 

For mortals to increase. 

It meets yon with a smile at mom. 

It lulls yon to repose ; 
A flower for poor and peasant bom. 

An eyerlasting rose. 

A charm, to banish grief away. 

To lessen ev*ry care ; 
Turns tears to smiles, makes dullness gay» 

Spreads gladness eyerywhere. 

And yet 'tis cheap as summer dew» 
That gems the lily's breast ; v 

A magic charm for Iotc, as true 
At CTcr man possessed. 

As smiles the rainbow through the clovd. 
When threat'ning storm begins ; 

As music 'mid the tempest loud. 
That still its sweet way wins. 

Stltcttd:. 
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MOTHER GARY'S CHICKEN- 



THE Petrel (as it often seems to run 
along the surface of the waves) 
probably received its name from 
the Apostle Peter, in allusion to his 
walking on the water. Tliere are 
twenty-four species of this bird, but 
only two or three of them, we think, 
are ever s6en on the coasts of Amer- 
ica. 

The Stormy Petrel, commonly call- 
ed Mother Gary's Chicken, is the 
smallest web-footed bird known to 
naturalists, bein^ not larger than a 
swallow, which it resembles both in 
appearance and in flight. 

The upper parts of the plumage are 
black. Sleek, and glossed with bluish 
reflections; the brow, cheeks, and 
under parts of sooty brown ; the rump, 
and some feathers on the sides of the 
tail, white ; legs black and short; bill 
half an inch long, and hooked at the 
tip. 

Birds of this species are seldom 
seen near the land, except at the 
breeding season. At all other times 
they keep far 'OUt at sea, where they 
seem quite at ease, swimming, diving, 
and skimming along the surface of the 
heavy rolling waves. 

Multitudes of them are seen all over 
the vast Atlantic Ocean, especially 
before stormy ^weather, Tliey seem 



to foresee the coming storm, even be- 
fore the most experienced seaman can 
discover any signs of its approach, 
flocking together And uttering a warn- 
ing cry, which the sailor never fails 
to heed. They fly very rapidly, and 
generally close to the water. 

The Stormy Petrel feeds on small 
marine animals and the seeds of sea- 
weed, and appears to be very fond of 
fat or grease. It breeds in the fissures 
of rocks along the coast, the female 
laying two eggs. They are quite 
mute during the day, but very clam- 
orous in the night. 

The inhabitants of the Feroe Islands 
draw a wick through the body of one 
of these birds, by which process it 
becomes so saturated with grease, that 
it serves as a candle ! 

We will close this brief sketch with 
the following appropriate and beauti- 
ful poem from the pen of Barry Corn- 
wall, the greatest of modern song- 
writers : 

THE STORMY PETREL. 

A thousand miles from land are we, 
Tossing about on the roaring sea ; 
From billow to bounding billow cast. 
Like fleeoy snow on the stormy blast : 
The sails are scattered abroad, like weeds. 
The strong masts shake, like quivering reeds, 
The mighty cables, and iron chains. 
The hull, which all earthly strength disdains. 
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They strain and they crack, and hearts like stone 
Their natural hard proud strength disown. 

Up and down ! up and down ! 
From the base of the wave to the billow's crown. 
And amid the flashing and feathery foam 
The Stormy Petrel finds a home— 
A home, if such a place may be. 
For her who lives on the wide, wide sea, 
' On the craggy ice, in the frozen air. 
And only seeketh her rocky lair 
To warm her young, and teach them to spring 
At once o'er the wares on their stormy wing ! 

O'er the deep ! o'er the deep ! 
Where the whale, and the shark, and the sword- 
fish sl^ep, 
Outflying the blast and the driying rain. 
The Petrel telleth her tale— in yain ; 
For the mariner curseth the warning bird 
Who bringeth him news of the storms unheard ! 
Ah / thus does the prophet, of good or ill. 
Meet hate from the creatures he seryeth still : 
Yet he ne'er falters :— So, Petrel ! spring 
Once more o'er the wares on thy stormy wing ! 



CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY-NO. I. 

CLASSES OEDEKS — GENERA — SPECIES. 

TEAciiEB. ,Well, girls, you come 
well supplied with flowers to-day. 
Where aid you find these simple 
wild ones ? 

Ma/roia, O, we have been down 
in the grove along the banks of the 
brook. See what a nice nosegay I 
have ! 

JRosetta. Will you show us how 




A mnrlcB the stamens ; h the pistil. I'he two upricht figures 
represent the stamen and the pistil removed from the flower. 
The smaller thread-like organ, marked a, is the stamen. This 
supports the anther h, from which the ripened pollen may he 
seen falling ; 5, in the larger orsan, marks the pistil, supported 
by the germ a, and terminated by the stigma c The base, a, 
caDantBinw the OTulum ready for germinatioii. 



to analyze flowers ? I woirid like to 
make a herbarium, and preserve Bpe- 
cimens of these fading beauties. 

T. If you desire it, I will help 
you. You will want to be able to 
classify and arrange your plants after 
you have culled them. So we will 
begin to-day, if you please, with a 
lesson on Classes. 

You, Elizabeth, have a lily in your 
hand. 

How delicate its petals^ or flower- 
leaves ! These, together, are called 
its corolla. Within the corolla are 
the essential parts of the plant — the 
stamens and pistil. The filaments 
of the stamens support large-sized 
anthers^ which are covered with a 
yellow dust called poUen. In the 
center is the pistil, with its stigma^ 
style^ and germ^ or receptacle. 

EUzaheth. Let me see if I can re- 
member these names, Tlic flower- 
leaves make the corolla. The stauiew*^ 
have anthers, covered with pblleii 
dust, upon their filameuts ; altid the 
pistil has three parts, stigma, atyloj 
and germ. 

Rosetta. What is the um of these 
different organs of the plants ? - 1;. t' ' 

T. The receptaclfi rn linger whilo 
the other parts die, and contains the 
seeds that reproduce the plant another 
year. Ilie pollen must fertilize the 

ferm, or no seed will be pro- 
ueed. The dust falls upon the 
stigma, either wafted thither by 
the wind or carried by insects, 
and by some mysterious process 
its influence is carried to the 
receptacle. If we were to re- 
move the anthers before the pol- 
len was formed, and allow none 
to reach the pistil from other 
plants, the germ would dwindle 
away and die. You can tell, 
perhaps, some use of the beauti- 
ful corolla. 

Rosetta. I know not, unless 

to beautify the world we live in. 

T. An* doed it not do that \ 
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Look over the fields, and see how 
they are starred with fiowers. Keats 
says 

«« A thing of beaatj is a joy fbroTer,** 
and how many sources of joy in the 
bright, beautiful, yet lowly flowers 
of flie field. 

But let us attend to the classifica- 
tion of flowers. The stamens and 
pistils being essential parts of the 
plant, form a very convenient mark 
Dy which to distinguish them. If the 
flower has one stamen, it is placed in 
the first class ; if two, in the second 
class ; and so on. K it has only one 
pistil, it is placed in the first order ; 
if two, in the second ; and so on. 
Now, it is very easy to find the class 
and order of our simple fiowers. 

Ma/rda. This lily nas six stamens 
and one pistil. It oelongs to the sixth 
class and first order, does it not ? 

Elizabeth. And here is a plant that 
looks just like the lily, only smaller. 
We call it addertongue, from the shape 
of its spotted leaf. 




T. It belong to the same class 
and order with the lily, but differs 
from it in the form of flie petals, in 
the comparative length of stamens 
and pistil, and in the appearance of 
the seed vessels. So we arrange the 
lily under one gemts of Class 6, Order 
1, and the addertongue under another 

faius of the same class and order, 
ou can find descriptions of the dif- 
ferent genera only in works on Bot- 
any. 

RoBetta. Do we not have different 
kinds of lilies? There is the lily of 
the valley, and the tiger lily. 



T. Yes. Each genus is subdivided 
into species, which are clearly distin- 
guished from each other by as distinct 
marks as those which distinguish the 
genera. Sometimes the leaf is differ- 
ent in form in the different species ; 
sometimes the seed vessels and forms 
of the seeds are different. But your 
sweet little lily of the valley belongs 
to a different genus from the common 
or the tiger luy, while the tiger and 
meadow lilies are species of the same 
genus. 

Elizabeth. Then to analyze a flower 
we must first find its Class and Order, 
by means of its stamens and pistils, 
and then determine its Genus and 
Species by reference to the Botany 
which describes them, 

Ma/rda. I think I can tell the 
class and order of my posies, and I 
mean to count their stamens and pis- 
tils when I gather them hereafter. 

T. Do not think you have learned 
all even about classes of fiowers 
yet. 




Here ^re three peach blossoms. 
They contain a gi'eat many stamens, 
and but one pistil. On the lower one 
you see the outside calyx. If you 

Eull this calyx off, the stamens will 
e found attached to it. We throw 
all flowers having over ten stamens 
into the 11th and 12th classes. K the 
stamens are inserted in the calyx, the 
flower is in the 11th class ; and in 
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the 12tiij if inserted in the recep- 
tacle. 

Hosetta. Then this peach blossom 
is of the 11th class, Ist order. 

Marcia, This buttercup I have 
picked the petals off, and tne stamens 
still remain. ^ Is not this the 12th 
class ? 

T. It is. But let us leave the 
classes now, and attend to the way 
to press flowers, for I wish you to 
bring me specimens at our next meet- 
ing. 

Select your best flowers,^ and lay 
the petals in such a way as to expose 
the inside as much as possible. The 
nearer you can approach to showing 
distinctly the class and order, the 
better. 

Blotting paper is best to press 
flowers between, as it absorbs mois- 
ture; but old newspapers or books, 
in which the paper is unsized, answers 
a very good purpose. Change the 
flowers to a dry place every twenty- 
four hours, or oftener, if very juicy; 
and if the stem is very thick, split it. 

For a herbarium take a dozen sheets 
of unruled paper, and fasten them to- 
gether, with a strip between each 
sheet. Then fasten your pressed 
flowers on one side only of each leaf, 
leaving a roomy margm all around. 
A solution of Gum Arabic in water 
forms a good paste, with which wash 
the back of your specimen, and then 
lay it smootnly in its place. Some- 
times a stem may be fixed firmly by 
slipping it through the sheet and 
back. 

When one such book is filled, hav- 
ing the class, order, genus, species, 
variety, and common name, as far as 
you can ascertain them, neatly marked 
below it, together with the time and 
place of gathering, which you should 
never omit to enter, you have an al- 
bum that will retain its interest in 
after years. And when you have 
several such smaller books, you can 
easily unite them into one larger. \ 



Hosetta. It looks like a great un- 
dertaking. But I will begm imme- 
diately to press flowers, and prepare 
me a herbarium. 

Marcia. And so will I. 

Elizabeth. And so will I. 



PLATING TRUANT. 

WB never knew a boy who was in 
the habit of playing truant, and 
wasting the golden hours of 
youth, to become a great and distin- 
guished man. Most often the idler 
in early life is the laggard in the 
world's race. Truly happy is the boy 
whom parental or friendly care saves 
from this alluring danger of youthful 
days. 

" The reason why truancy is so se- 
rious an evil, is not the loss of a day 
or two at school now and then, or 
any other immediate or direct conse- 
quence of it. It is because it is the 
beginning of a long course of sin ; it 
leads to bad company, to deception, 
and to vicious habits ; it stops the 
progress of preparation for the duties 
of life, and hardens the heart, and 
opens the door for every temptation 
and sin, which, if not closed, must 
bring the poor victim to ruin. These 
are what constitute its dangers." 

These words, written by a learned 
and good man, it would be wise for 
evfery. child to ponder well. The 
fairest day would not then entice 
them, the merriest companion could 
not persuade them, nor the hardest 
lesson they might have to learn, af- 
fright them from this path of duty. — 
Sdected. 
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Home.— Ho w pleasant is the thought 
of home ! — " the place of all places." 
'lis sweet to think, and a blessing to 
all, to be possessed of a liMe home, 
around which we can gather the sweets 
and pleasures of life uninterrupted. 
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** To Aid Um mind't derelopoMnt, tmi watch 
Tlw dawn oTlitUe thoofliU." 
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MY R 

ONE pleasant summer's day, I went 
to ride with my Uncle Eobert. 
As we were passing through a wood 
where 

•* Wild birds were siDging, 
And sweet flowers were springing,'* 

my uncle stopped his horse that he 
might hear more distinctly the various 
voices that came from the forest. 

While we sat listening to these 
sweet sounds, we saw a little bird fall 
from a tree quite near us. It was a 
young robin making its first attempt 
to fly ; the mother-bird was fluttering 
round, trying to teach it, I suppose ; 
but the little one had not strength, 
and it fell to the ground. 

" O, I wish I had that dear little 
bird !" said I. 

" Just step out of the chaise and 
get it," said my uncle. " Quick, 
quick, before Eanger comes." 

Kanger was a dog, who always ac- 



OBIN. 

companied us on our drives, running 
on before the horse, sometimes sud- 
denly disappearing in the woods, and 
then as suddenly bounding along the 
road again. I often envied Eanger 
the liberty he had of going just where 
he chose. 

My uncle thought I should not be 
quick enough, and springing from the 
chaise himself, caught the bird, just 
as Eanger came up, and put it safely 
into my hands. 

Poor Eobin ! How frightened he 
was, and how I pitied him I I held 
him as gently as I could, and as soon 
as we reached home, my uncle pur- 
chased me a cage, and Bobbie was 
lord of his own mansion. A most 
undesirable situation for a bird. 

I very well knew that they like to 
fly through the pure blue air, upward 
and downward, and make the forest 
ring with their clear sweet voices, 
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and I wonder now how I conld have 
been bo thoughtless and so selfish as 
to deprive a wild bird of its freedom. 

Bobbie seemed lonely at first, but 
he never refused food and water, and 
he soon became so tame and confiding 
that he would eat from my hand. 

We often opened the door of his 
cage, and let him hop about the room, 
and pick crumbs from the breakfast- 
table. 

He had no opportunity of hearing 
the notes of other birds, so my uncle 
thought he would teach him to sing. 
He whistled to him every day, then 
Bob would whistle and imitate his 
notes correctly. 

At last Bob learned to whistle the 
tune of Yankee Doodle, and a part of 
another tune. 

I do not remember how long he 
was in becoming so accomplished, 
but I remember that he did become 
so, and he was the wonder of the 
neighborhood, and the delight of my 
heart. 

I had another pet; it was Bessie 
the cat. One of my favorite amuse- 
ments had been to play with and tease 
poor Bessie. I did not mean to tease 
her, but very young children rarely 
play with a cat without hurting her 
sometimes. 

Bessie was not beautiful ; she was 
gray, and very long and thin, with 
yellow eyes that looked kindly upon 
me. She had a sedate face and man- 
ner, and rarely condescended to play 
herself, though she so willingly al- 
lowed me to use her. as a plaything. 

But she was old, and I was young, 
and that made the difference in our 
tastes. Yet there were times when 



she was as animated as cat could be. 
If she heard a mysterious sound like 
the nibbling of a mouse, or the stealthy 
footstep of a rat, who was more ex- 
cited than Bess 1 

In the garden, too, she would look 
longingly after the birds, and in the 
house she became Bobbie's declared 
enemy. 

Once, with extended claws, she 
sprung upon his cage, and so fright- 
ened him, that we feared he would die. 

One day we thought we had lost 
him ; by some means the door of the 
cage came open, and he flew forth 
into the garden. Upward he soared, 
delighted with his new power, then 
he rested upon a spreading elm, and 
sung Yankee Doodle. 

We called him by all tender and 
endearing names, sweet Bobbie! pret- 
ty BobbieJ dear Bobbie 1 but he re- 
garded us from afar with a most in- 
dependent air. 

Then my uncle whistled all the 
familiar notes they had so often 
whistled togethei", and beseechingly 
held out his hands. Bobbie seemed 
to hesitate, but at last an irresistible 
impulse brought him down to us, and 
he alighted in all' love and faith on 
my uncle's forefinger. 

It was a glad moment for us all. 
Dear Bobbie! how I loved him. I 
dread to tell his fate. 

After this he lived on happily 
enough, seeming as contented with 
his narrow wiry abode, as he did 
before he soared into the regions of 
freedom. 

Bessie was still a favorite, and al- 
lowed me my usual liberties with her 
ears and tail, without a murmur. 
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One night I left Bobbie &st asleep, 

with 

*' His head under his wing. 
Poor thing P' 

and in the morning when I went to 
his cage, I found it empty. 

In alarm I hurried from the room, 
and in the passage leading to the gar- 
den I saw on the floor a bird's wing 
and several feathers scattered along ; 
thej were Bobbie's ! I sat down and 
cried bitterly. 

Bessie came along and rubbed 
against me. " O, Bessie, did you do 
this ?" said I ; she looked innocently 
in my face, and walked away. 

During the night, by some unknown 
means, she had gained access to his 
cage, and had killed him. He was 
dead — ^my beautiful bird, who had 
sung to me, and loved me, and made 
me happy 1 

My uncle tried to console me, but 
he felt the loss of Bobbie nearly as 
much as myself. What remained of 
Bobbie I took to the garden, and un- 
der a cherry-tree, from which I had 
often gathered cherries for him, 1 
buried the wing and the feathers. 

I wiU teU you of my robin ; 

A pretty bird was he, 
As gay and full of mirthftdneis 

As any bird oonld be. 

. Perhaps hit plumage was not gay. 

As some fine birds are dressed. 
But then his eyes were bright as stars. 
And red his downy breast. 

Upon my shoulder he would sit, 
And hop around my feet ; 
: Confiding and afiiectionate, 
He from my hand would eat. 

As soon as the bright morning dawned. 

His song you'd always hear, 
And then at night, his Tesper hymn, 
* fior musical and clear. 



He filled the honst with melody. 
He fiUed my heart with glee. 

He was a plaything, and a pet, 
A happiness to me. 

But 0, 1 lost my gentle bird ! 

His fate was dark and sad ; 
I wept for hours, and felt as if 

I never conM be glad. 

I always shall remember him. 
While thought and memory last; 

He is one of my bright pictures 
Of a chUdhood that has passed. 

Bessie was punished by unkind 
words from all, and it was long before 
she found the house a pleasant home; 
but we forgave her, because we knew 
she was not aware of the extent of 
her offense. 

I never loved her quite so well 
again ; how could I ? She seemed to 
forget all about it, and lived on un- 
concerned for years, growing more 
and more stupid and dull every day, 
till at last she died comfortably and 
peacefiiUy of old age. — Fresh Flowers 
for Children. ' 



LITTLE THINGS. 

Scorn not the slightest word or deed. 

Nor deem it Toid of power ; 
There's fruit in each wind-wafted seed. 

Waiting its natal hour 

A whisper'd word may touch the heart. 

And call it back to life ; 
A look of loye bid sin depart. 

And still unholy strife. 

No uot falls fruitless ; none can teU 

How vast its power may be. 
Nor what results unfolded dwell 

Within it sUently. 

Work and despair not ; give thy ndte. 

Nor care how small it be ; 
God is with all who serve the right. 

The holy, true, and free. 

Pleasant Pag€t. 
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THE YOUNG BOASTER. 
ii JT\siB is a very likely place for sl 

J[ snake, Charles — a very likely 
place ; and I should not won- 
der if we saw one creep out of these 
wide cracks that the sun has made in 
the ground. We must take care." 

" Oh, not at all likely, William,'' 
said Charles ; " and what if a snake 
should creep out? I woidd soon 
make him glad to creep in again. 
Who is afraid of a snake ? I could 
manage three or four of them in no 
time." 

Kot long after Charles had uttered 
this boasting speech, William saw 
something lie along the ground that 
looked as if it were covered with 
scales. It was aboulj a foot and a 
half long, and seemed to taper to- 
ward the tail, 

No sooner did he point it out to 
Charles, than the latter ran off as if 
a rattlesnake had been after him. 
William, who had not boasted at all, 
had courage enough to stand his 
ground, and soon discovered that 
what they had taken for a snake, was 
nothing more than a whip-lash I 

When Charles' father understood 
what had taken place, he gave Charles 
this piece of advice: "Never give 
way to idle boasting, for courage does 
not require it, and it only makes 
cowardice appear more cowardly. 
If you always run away from the ser- 
pent, Sin, you may safely stand your 
ground in almost all other dangers." 
—Seleeted. 



There is more fatigue in laziness 
than in labor. 



**D0 LET IT FLY." 
TiTOT long ago, we saw a little boy, 
J[^ six years of age, walking out 
with his governess, when he es- 
pied a big boy on the opposite side 
of the road, holding a pretty little 
butterfly by its beautiful wings. 

The boy had just caught the but- 
terfly by throT^ing his cap at it, as it 
was merrily flying about Poor little 
thing ! it was now a prisoner in the 
hands of this cruel boy. 

The little boy had been taught by 
his teacher that it is wicked to be 
cruel to any of God's creatures. 

He ran across the road, up to the 
naughty boy, and in a very kind 
manner said, " O, do let it fly ; doj 
please, let it fly ; pretty little thing !" 

This request was made in such a 
very pleasing manner, that the boy 
at once let the pretty creature fly. 

" Thank you ! thank you I" said 
the little pleader, clapping his hands 
and looking up so happy, as the but- 
terfly waved its delicate wings and 
flew off to the nearest flower-garden. 

We trust that all our little readers 
will strive to prevent cruelty of every 
kind. — Band of Hope Bemew. 



THE ANT. 

Skb the emaU ftat. 

Who, while the eun 

Shines bright and strong. 

In work goes on, 

And lays np in store 

For the cold hour. 

When winds may blow. 

And rains may ponr. 

These say to man : 

*< Waste not in sloth 

Thy life's short span, 

But do His will who gare it.^ I ^ 
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DKRIYATIOir AKD SlONiriCATIOir OF PrOPKR 
NAMBt.^^aroft, from the Hebrew, signi- 
fies a teacher. Abel, Hebrew, jtut. Mi- 
gail, Hebrew, a father's joy ; Abba and Abby 
are familiar forms of Abigail. Adolphus, 
Spanish, happiness. Alba, Latin, fair as day- 
light. Albert, Saxon, all-bright ; Alberta is its 
feminine form. Alexander, Greek, one who turns 
away evil. Alonzo, Spanish, a helper. Alvin, 
Saxon, winning. Amanda, Latin, amiable. 
Amos, Hebrew, strong. Andrew, courageous ; 
its French form is Andre. Annette (little An- 
na), Hebrew, kind. Annabel, from Anna and 
Bella, kind and beautiful. Antoinette, Latin, 
flourishing. Arthur, strong man, Asa, He- 
brew, a physician. 

Barnabas, Hebrew, son of a prophet. Bela, 
Hebrew, swallowing up, destroying. Beulah, 
married. 

Caleb, Greek, hearty. Clement, Latin, mild- 
tempered. Conrad, Greek, good counsel. Cor- 
delia, Latin, warm-hearted; Delia is another 
form of it, and has the same signification. Cor- 
nelia, Latin, fruitful. Christopher, Greek, 
Christ-like, 

Donald, Saxon, brown-eyed. 

Edith, Saxon, happy. Edmund, Saxon, truth- 
ful. Elizabeth, Hebrew, peace, rest, truth, 
Eliza has the same deriyation and signification, 
being a contraction; its pet form is Lizzie. 
Ellen , Greek , alluring, one who pities. Ella is 
another form of the same name. Emily, beloved. 
Eva, Latin, giving life. Esther, and Hester, 
Hebrew, one who keeps a secret, Eunice, 
Greek, good, fair, Egbert, Saxon, ever bright. 
Edgar, Saxon, honorable. 

Felicia, Latin, happy ; its masculine form is 
Felix. Ferdinand, Qreek, pure peace. Flora, 
Latin, sweet as flowers. Florence, flourishing. 

Gilbert, Saxon, bright as gold. 

Hannah, Hebrew, kind. Herman, German, 
a commander, chief Herbert, Saxon, bright. 
Hiram, Hebrew, exaltation. Horace, Latin, 
good looking. Hubert, Saxon, bright color. 
Hugh, Butch, high. 

Jsaae, Hebrew, laughter. 

What's in a Name ?— The following name 
WM the tnperscription on a letter receiyed at 



the post-oflke in Baltimore, some years sinoe— 
John OllenPaubengrapensteinershohenbicher.— 
We shall not presume to giye its deriyation and 
signification; nor of the following, which maj 
be seen oyer the show window of a jeweler's 
store in Chatham Street, New York — Lrfolxim- 
jlpt. * 

Mr. Fox, the celebrated orator, was one day 
told by a lady whom he yislted, « that she did 
not care three skips of a louse for him/* he im- 
mediately took out his pencil, and wrote the fol- 
lowing lines : 

** A lady hiia told me, and in her own honae, 

Tbat she ear»$ not for me three ekipe of a louse ; 
I forgive the dear creature for what ahe haa aaid. 
Since women will talk of what rune tn ikeir head.** 

When has a man a right to scold his wife about 
his coffee ? When he has sufficient *< grounds." 

Cork, if sunk two hundred feet in the ooetn, 
will not rise, on account of the pressure of the 
water. 

NuTRmoN iif Foods. — The comparative 
amount of nutritious matter contained in some 
of the leading articles of human- food, both ani- 
mal and yegetable, may be seen from the follow- 
ing table : 

100 Iba. of Wheat contain 85 Iba. of nutritioas matter. 
« Rice " 90 " *« " 

«« Rye " 80 " " ** 

" Barley *• 83 " *» " 

" Beana " 89to92 •* " « 

•» Bread (average) 80 " •« ** 

«* Meat (average; 35 «* «* •♦ 

*« Potatoea contain 35 " *< « 

14 



Cabbage 



7 to 10 « 



Material* Tor th« 



riMh rurmioc Heat fbrmfaiK 
Priooipla. Principle. 

Beani contain 31 per cent 51 per coit 3 per cent 

Wheat " 21 " 02 '« 2| - 

Potatoes •• 2 *' 25 " 1 « 
Meats •' 25 '< 

Is THE Beech Tree Eysn Struck bt Light- 
ning ? — This question appeared in Our Museon 
sCTcral months since. Becently a gentleman 
from Clay County, Indiana, wrote us that he had 
seen a beech tree which had preyiously been 
girdled, that was struck by lightning. On ex- 
amining it he found the moss on the bark abote 
the notch slightly scorched, but could disooTer 
no other marks of the fluid, until it arrived at 
the girdle, where the connection of the bark wtf 
broken. At that place t^O^<)*^ showed the 
usual effects of lightning. ^ 
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From these facts the writer inferred that the 
bark of the beech tree possesses better conduct- 
ing powers than that of other trees, consequently 
when the electric fluid passes down its trunk to 
the ground, it does not rend its wood as that of 
other trees. 

Questions for our readers to answer. 

Why is there no delta at the mouth of the 
Amazon River ? 

How much is the Gulf of Mexico higher than 
the Pacific Ocean ? 

How much is the Red Sea higher than the 
Mediterranean ? 

Queries from a teacher.— How do the follow- 
ing rules in Grammar differ ? 

A. 1. The nominatiye case goTems the yerb. 
2. A Terb must agree with its nominatiye 
in number and person. - 



Does not govern mean " oblige to bo in** a cer- 
tain number and person ? 

B. 1. A finite yerb goyems the nominatiye 
case. 

2. The subject of a finite yerb must be in 
the nominatiye case. 

If a thing " must be," is it not goyemcd ? 

Which is the simplest and best form to express 
the sense pf these two rules ? 

KNIGMA. 

I AM composed of four worda and twenty letten. 
My 16, 3, 8, 3, 17, 18. is a city in Western New York. 
My 10, 17, 7, 10, 3, 1, is an early spring flower. 
My 5, 16, 2, 9, 1, is a county in the State of New York. 
My 4, 13, 15, 17, is a qoadruped. 
My 14, 19, 13, 3, 15, 14, is a boy's name. 
My 6, 11, 8, 16, 10, 10, 7, is a plant which grows la Vir- 
ginia. 
My 20, 7, 11, 17, is in eTery house. 
My whole is what every little boy and girl should da 
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MEANS OF EXERCISE FOR GIRLS. 

WE hear much,now-a-day8, of the importance 
of physical exercise, and yet I do not see 
that, in general, any systematic means 
are employed to secure it. Girls who walk a 
mile, or eyen half that distance to school, are 
thought to be subjected to quite seyere labor; 
and many young ladies out of school rely upon 
the interchange of yisits to furnish all that is 
needful, both of ftresh air and exercise. For- 
tunately, the number of families among us is not 
very great who possess sufficient wealth to al- 
low the females of the household an entire ex- 
emption from domestic duties, and by this work 
the mother and older daughters gain something 
denied to the school-girls. But that this is al- 
together insufficient to secure bodily health and 
yigor, eyery obseryer must be conyinced. Pale 
fiftoes, fragile forms, weak nenres, are almost 
uniyersal; disease takes away Joyousness and 
energy ; and at last, when the penalty of yio- 
lated physical laws is too heayy to be borne, 
death comes, a dreaded messenger, but neyerthe- 
less a kind deliyerer. 

All this goes on, home after home is made sad 
and desolate, while many of us know that much 
of it might be prevented by judicious physical 
trainifig. 



One of the first steps of reform should be in 
the habits of girls at school. Usually, they are 
confined there six hours daily ; most of this time 
they are leaning over their books, with brains 
at work, most likely in bad air too. The recesses, 
which, by the way, in most of our schools are 
quite too short and infrequent, are spent by the 
boys in sports which move the long-unused 
muscle and rouse the sluggish blood ; their sys- 
tems are freed from a superabundance of carbon, 
and they return to the school-room with new 
life in limb and brain, indeed, re-created. 

But with the girls it is very different. When 
the weather is cold, they linger about the stove, 
if permitted; and at other times, eating the 
luncheon, or enjoying the social chat, in some 
sheltered nook, is their only occupation. 

I know of one school, and hope there are others, 
where better practices prevail. I refer to the 
Model School at West Newton. By the exertions 
of the teacher, the upper story- of the school- 
house has been fitted up as a gymnasium for tiie 
use of the girls. It is delightful to see them 
chasing each other up and down ropes suspended 
fh>m the ceiling, across the room upon horizontal 
ladders — some in a swing which is moved by a 
sudden action of the muscles of the back and 
chest, thus changing the position of the center 
of gravity; some leaping over horizontal bars* 
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and others g^iTing to eyes and hands the training 
afforded by a nine-pin alley. But my thoughts 
always turn with pity to the thousands of girls 
in the State who are growing up without health- 
Ail exercise, or rather only half growing, because 
only a small part of their muscles are ever brought 
into use. 

Those children who have practiced these gym- 
nastics longest, and are more expert in Uiem, 
may be easily distinguished from the others, by 
the greater freedom of their motions, broader 
chests, and more erect bearing. Why should 
not every school have similar arrangements for 
securing these yery desirable ends ? The ex- 
pense is trifling. Fifty dollars is quite sufficient 
for furnishing a gymnasium for a common district 
school. These exercises should not take the 
place of walking and running in the open air, 
but should be added thereto ; walking is better 
than sitting still, yet altogether insufficient for 
developing the muscles of the chest and arms. 

To build up a muscular system which shall 
balance the highly wrought nervous systems, 
produced by the brain- work of schools, and the 
excitements of society in these stirring times, 
vigorous muscular exercise is indispensable. 

Let teachers but take the proper stand in re- 
gard to this matter, and we may hope the time 
will soon come when our women shall have, not 
only heads as full, but hearts as brave, and arms 
as strong as their grandmothers of the loom and 
the spinning-wheel. Teach the children that if 
they would have clear brains, steady nerves, and 
happy hearts, they must exercise once a day at 
least, better twice, till they induce a profuse 
perspiration. Demand that they shall be fur- 
nished opportunities for securing such sound- 
ness of body as is the indispensable condition of 
soundness of mind. Else, strive as earnestly as 
we may, so to cultivate the intellectual and moral 
powers of our children as to fit them for the great 
duties of life, we shall often have the bitter dis- 
appointment of seeing the fruit of our instruc- 
tions, like seed sown where there is no depth of 
earth, wither away. — Mass, Teacher, 
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New York Crystal Palace will be opened 
about the middle of the present month. The 
building has occupied much more time in its 
construction than at first was anticipated, and 



the consequent delay of the exhibition has been 
a source of disappointment to the public, but we 
trust this feeling will in a great measure be for- 
gotten in the interest and beauty of the display. 
This building itself is well worth the travel of 
many miles to see. 

DuBLiir Crystal Palace has opened, and 
Ireland's Great Exhibition is succeeding even 
beyond hopes. All the arrangements are not 
yet completed. They are, however, progressing 
rapidly. On 17th of May 6,804 persons visited 
the building ; of these 6,485 were holders of sea- 
son tickets, and the remainder paid five shillings 
each oji entrance. The Queen will visit it short- 
ly. A national (Irish) testimonial is to be pre- 
sented to Mr. Dargan for his munificence. 

Immigration at New York. — ^The following 
tables show the immigration at this port for the 
month of May. The statistics are those pre- 
served by the commissioners of emigration, and 
are more accurate than those from Custom-house 
records. The number of alien passengers arrived 
during the month of May, was 80,234 from the 
following countries : 

Germany 1Q|9SS 

Scotland 1,214 

France 1,072 

Switzerland! 837 



Ireland 12,179 

England 3,288 

Walea 157 

Spain 

Holland 119 Norway 



Sweden .y^.. 

Italy.*. 

South America . 

SlcUy 

Turkey 



Denmark . 
Portugal . . 

China 

Mexico . . . 
Poland.... 



86 
8 
3 
4 

14 
1 



Amerioait AssociATioir of Science. — Wc 
learn from an official source that the annual 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, will be held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on Thursday, July 28th. News- 
papers throughout the United States favorable 
to this association, are requested to copy this 
announcement. 

Insurrection in China. — Late accounts 
from China bring tidings of rebellion among the 
inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. It is be- 
lieved that this event will open that vast Empire 
to the commerce and social intercourse with 
other nations. 

Manhattan Island, now the city of New 
York, was purchased of the Indians, in 1624, for 
twenty-four dollars — that seems a small price 
for twenty- two thousand acres of land, when we 
know that portions of it are now valued at as 
much for each square foot. 
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THE BEST MATERIALS FOR TEACHING BEADING, 



BOOKS, for early discipline and exercise, and 
Periodicals, to impart Tigor and interest, 
we belieye to be the best materials for 
teaching reading successfully and practically. 
Beading-books, when twice or thrice read, lose 
their interest, and soon induce children to ac- 
quire habits of listlessness and languor during 
the reading exercise ; but monthly journals, filled 
wi^ matter instructive, fresh, and new, will 
excite an. increased interest in reading as the 
pupils learn to read more and more understand- 
iugly. 

It is a well-known fact that children improve 
in reading very rapidly on the introduction of a 
new reading book into the class, and oftentimes 
the work itself is regarded as superior to every 
thing else of its kind from this fact, when the 
real cause of the rapid improvement is chiefly 
owing to the fresh interest awakened by new 
reading matter. By the use of a Monthly School 
Keader advantage is taken of this principle, and 
it becomes a most valuable aid to both teacher 
and pupil. 

On this subject we speak what we know from 
our own experience, and from the experience and 
testimony of hundreds of others ; and we earn- 
estly commend the subject to the attention of 
teachers and parents. Try it, and you will find 
it to give a sparkle to the eyes of the children, 
and awaken in them a spirit 6f enterprise and 
investigation truly cheering to the teacher and 
refreshing to the pupils. Those who have tried 
it say, ** I know of no means of teaching reading 
so interesting, and at the same time so instruct- 
ive." 

New York State Teachers* Association 
will hold its next annual meeting at Rochester, 
N. Y., commencing on Tuesday, the 2nd day of 
August^ at 2 o*clook P.M , and continue three 
days. An address will be delivered by the Pres- 
ident of the Association— Charles Bavies, LL.D. 
Subject—" The existence of general laws, and 
the necessity of, conforming to them, in systems 
of public instruction." Addresses are also ex- 
pected from Hon. Henry Barnard, of Conn. ; 8. 
B. Voolworth, Principal of the Normal School, 



Albany, N. Y. ; Prof. tJpsom, of Hamilton CoU 
lege, and others. 

The citizens of Rochester have promised a cor* 
dial welcome to all who attend the meeting, and 
it is confidently anticipated that this meeting 
will be one of the most interesting and importi* 
ant that has been held for several years. 



Trae Mkmobt op Washington ; wHU Biographlcfll Sketches 
of his Motber and Wife; Jlelations of Lafayette to 
Washington, with Incidents and Anecdotes in the Lives 
of the Two Patriots. 12mo; 820 pages. Published by 
James Manroe A Co., Boston and Cambridge. 

America can hardly do a better service for her country 
than to keep the memory of Washington ever i^eeh before 
her sons. The life of such a patriot, such a otmnselor, and 
such a Christian citizen, may ever be held up before tho 
youtii of our land aa a noble model in vhrtae and troth. 
Such is the aim of the work now before us ; it is filled with 
the most interesting facts and anecdotes, in the private and 
public life of this great man, porbraytng his eharnctej* and 
acts in various circumstances, from his childhood to old 
age. The work is eminent^ adi»pted for the fiunily and the 
school library. 

Last Lkavis of Ambrioan Hibtoby; Comprising a 
Separate History of California. By Emma Wilfard. 
12mo : 2TT pages. Published by A. B. Barnes <Se Co., 
New York. 

Mrs. WlUard has been long and well known as an 
American historian, and we doubt net but these "Last 
Leaves" will meet with the same generous welcome that 
have attended her former works. The one now before us 
takes up the history of our country with the inauguration 
of President Harrison ; includes the disturbances in Rhode 
Island ; Texas and Mexico, with the annexation of the 
former; the Mexican War; iUao^_a.lIi9»ory of Caltfornto, 
from its Discovery and Settlement by the Spani^ds-down lo 
the present time. It also presents the most important sub- 
jects which have been before the United States Congress 
during the last ten years. 

Thb Bum Plaoub; a Narrative for the Admonitien artd 
Instraction of both Old and Young, and Rich and Poor. 
From the German of Zscbokke. 18mo; 124 pages. 
Published by John S. ^Taylor, IT Ann Street, New 
York. 

The narrative which, In this work, is presented in an 
English dress, was written about twenty yeafs ago. Yet 
the i!ftcts and scenes are i^pllcable to the jn-esent age and 
to our own country. The design of the work is to show the 
curse of Intemperance, and the danger of even moderate 
drinking. Its style is one which at once arrests attention, 
and the interest awakened by the first fifteen pages will 
seldom fail to carry the reader through the book befofe it is , 
laid ^own. \ 
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yon can— We read it in yoor eye ; There is a mystic 
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2. " I can !" climbs to the mountain top, And plows the billowy main ; It lifts the hammer 
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8. "I can ryes, sir— we know you can— 'Tis lithe in eve-ry limb; To your life's blood 'tis a 
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is a volume there, There's meaning in the ea-gle's wing, Then soar, and do, and dare ! 
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always leads the van Of young A - mer - i-ca*s brave sons — They never quailed nor ran ! 
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bow's without a string, And when nor bow nor bowstring swerves. An arrow's on the wing. 
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FLOWBRS. 



BT HENRY WARD BXECHER. 



HAPPY is the man that loves flowers! 
Happy he who loves them for their 
own sakes, for their beauty, their as- 
sociations, the joy they have given and 
always will give ; so that if there was not 
another creature on earth to admire or 
praise, he would just as much sit down 
among them as friends and companions! 
Did God not make the world for such 
men? Are they not clearly the owners 
of the world, and the richest of all men 1 

Many persons lose much of the enjoy- 
ment by indulging false associations. The 
term weed ends the glory of some flowers. 
But all flowers are weeds ; and somewhere 
our rarest flowers are somebody's com- 
monest. Flowers growing in noisome 
places, in desolate comers, upon rubbish, 
or rank desolation, become disagreeable. 
Road-side flowers, ineradicable, and hardy 
beyond all discouragement, lose themselves 
from our sense of delicacy and protection. 
And, generally, there is a disposition to 
undervalue common flowers. 

If a plant be uncouth it has no attrac- 
tions to us, simply because it has been 
brought from the ends of the earth and is 
a " great rarity ;" and if it has beauty, it 
is none the less, but a great deal more at- 
tractive to us, because it is common. It 
adds generosity to beauty. It gives joy 
to the poor, the rude, and to the multitudes 
who could have none were Nature to charge 
a price for her blossoms. Is a cloud less 
beautiful, or a sea or a mountain prospect, 
because often seen, or seen by millions 1 

At any rate, while we lose no fondness 
for eminent and accomplished flowers, we 
are conscious of a growing respect for the 
democratic crowds. There is, for instance, 
the muUen, of but little beauty in each 
floweret, but a brave plant growing cheer- 
fully and heartily out of abandoned soils, 
withbroad-paJmed, generous, velvet leaves, 

vol.. TII. — NO. IV. — ^AtrousT, 1863. 



and erecting therefrom a spire that always 
inclines us to stop for a kindly look. This 
flne plant is left, like a decayed old gentle- 
man with us, to a good-natured pity. But 
in other countries it is & flower, and called 
the '* American velvet plant.'' 

We confess to a homely enthusiasm for 
clover, not the white clover, beloved of 
honey-bees, but the red clover. It holds 
up its round, honest head with such rustic 
innocence ! Do you ever see it without 
thinking of a sound, sensible country lass, 
sun-browned and fearless as innocence al- 
ways should be 1 We go past a fleld of 
red clover, like Solomon in a garden of 
spices. There is the burdock, too, with its 
prickly rosettes, that has little beauty or 
value, except as an amusement to children, 
who manufacture baskets and what not of 
its burrs. 

But the thistle is a prince. Let any 
man that has an eye for beauty take a 
view of the whole plant and see where is 
more expressive grace and symmetry ; 
and where is there a more kingly flower % 
To be sure there are sharp objections to it 
in a bouquet ; yet most gardeners feel to- 
ward a thistle as boys toward a snake; 
and farmers, with more reason, dread it 
like a plague. But it is just as beautiful 
as if it were a universal favorite. 

The first thing that defies the frost in 
spring is the chickweed. It will open its 
floral eye and look the thermometer in the 
face at 32"; it leads out the snow-drop 
and crocus. As a harbinger and herald 
let it not be forgotten. 

You can not forget, if you would, those 
golden kisses all over the cheeks of the 
meadow, queerly called dandelions. There 
are many green-house blossoms less pleas- 
ing to us than these. Moreover, their 
passing away is more spiritual than their 
bloom. Nothing can be more airy and 
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beautiful than the transparent seed-globe ; 
a fitirj dome of splendid architecture. 

As for marygolds, poppies, hollyhocks, 
we shall never have a garden without them, 
both for their own sake, and for the sake 
of old-fashioned folks, who used to love 
them. Morning-glories need no praising. 
The vine, the leaf, the exquisite vase-form- 
ed flower, the delicate and various colors 
will secure it from neglect while taste re- 
mains. 

Grape blossoms and mignonnette do not 
appeal to the eye, and if they were selfish 
no man would care for them. Yet, because 
they pour their life out in fragrance they 
are always loved, and, like homely people 
with noble hearts, they come to look beau- 
tiful by association. Nothing that pro- 
duces constant pleasure in us can fail to 
aeem beautiful. We do not need to speak 
for that universal favorite — the rose ! As 
a flower is the finest stroke of creation, so 
the rose is the happiest hit among flowers ! 

But we must not neglect the blossoms 
of fruit-trees. What a great heart an ap- 
ple-tree must have! What a generous 
work it makes of blossoming ! Not a 
smgle bloom for each apple that is to be, 
but a profusion, a prodigality of them. 
The tree is but a huge bouquet ; it gives you 
twenty times as much as there is need for, 
and evidently because it loves to blossom. 

We will praise this virtuous tree. Not 
beautiful in form, often clumpy, cragged, 
and rude; but glorious in beauty when 
efflorescent Nor is it a beauty only at a 
distai\ce. Pluck down a twig and examine 
as closely as you will; it will bear the 
nearest looking. The simplicity and pu- 
rity of the white expanded flower, the half- 
open buds slightly blushed, the little pink- 
tipped buds unopen, crowding up like rosy 
children around an elder brother or sister ! 
Why, here is a cluster more beautiful than 
any you can make up artificially, and you 
may pick from the whole garden. Wear 
this mmily of buds for my sake, it is all 
the better for being common. I love a 
flower that all may have ; that belongs to 
the whole, and not to a select and exclu- 
sive few. Common, forsooth! a flower 
can not be worn out by much looking at, 
as a road is by much travel. 

How one exhales, and feels his child- 



hood coming back to him, when, emerging 
from the hard and hateful city streets, he 
sees orchards and gardens in sheeted bloom, 
plum, cherry, pear, peach, and apple, waves 
and billows of blossoms rolling over hills 
and down through the levels ! My heart 
runs riot. This is a kingdom of glory. 
The bees know it. The very flies that 
never seem to be thinking of any thing, 
are rather sober and solemn here. Such 
a sight is equal to a sunset ; a sunset is 
but a blossoming of the clouds. 

We love to fancy that a flower is the 
point of transition at which a material 
thing touches the immaterial ; it is the 
sentient vegetable soul. We ascribe dis- 
positions to it; we treat it as we would 
an innocent child. A stem or root has no 
suggestion of life. A leaf advances toward 
it ; and some leaves are as fine as flowers, 
and have a grace of motion seldom had by 
flowers. But flowers seem to smile ; some 
have a sad expression ; some are pensive 
and diffident ; others, again, plain, honest, 
and upright, like the broad-faced sunflower 
and the hollyhock. We speak of them as 
laughing, as gay and coquettish, as nod- 
ding and dancing. What a pity they csai 
utter no sound ! A singing rose, a whis- 
pering violet, a murmuring honeysuckle ! 
Oh, what a rare and exquisite miracle 
would these be ! 

When we hear melodious sounds — ^the 
wind among trees, the noise of a brook 
falling down deep into a leaf covered cav- 
ity, birds' notes, especially at night ; chil- 
dren's voices as you ride into a village at 
dusk, far from your home, and long ab- 
sent, and quite home-sick ; or a flute heard 
from out of a wood, a silver sound rising 
up among silver-lit leaves into the moon- 
lighted air; or the low conversations of 
persons whom you love, that sit at the fire 
in the room when you are convalescent ; 
when we think of these things, we are apt 
to imagine nothing perfect that has not the 
gift of sound. But you change your mind 
when you dwell lovingly among flowers; 
they are always silent. Sound is never 
associated with them. They speak to you, 
but it is as the eye speaks, by vibrations 
of light and not of air. 

It is with flowers as with friends. Many 
may be loved, but few much loved. Wild 
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honeysuckles in the wood ; laurel bushes 
in the very regality of bloom, are very 
beautiful to you. But they are color and 
form only. They seem strangers to you. 
You have no memories reposed in them. 
They bring back nothing from Time. They 
point to nothing to come. 

But a wild brier starts a'deeper feeling. 
It is the country cousin of the rose, and 
that has been your pet. You have nursed 
it, and defended it ; you have had it for 
companionship as you wrote ; it has stood 
by your pillow while sick ; it has brought 
remembrance to you, and conveyed your 
kindest feelings to others ; you remember 
it as a mother's favorite ; it speaks to you 
of your own childhood — that white rose- 
bush that snowed in the corner by the 
door, or that generous bush that blushed 
red in the garden with a thousand flowers, 
whose gorgeousness was among the first 
things that drew your childish eye, and 
which always comes up before you when 
you speak of childhood. 

You remember, too, that your mother 
loved them. As you walked to church 
she plucked off a bud and gave you, which 
you carried, because you were proud to do 
as she did ; and you remember how, in 
the listening hour of sermon, her roses fell 
neglected on her lap ; and how you slyly 
drew one and another of them ; and how, 
when she came to, she looked for them 
under her handkerchief, and on the floor, 
and then, spying the ill-repressed glee oT 
your face, smiled such a look of love upon 
you, as made a rose forever after seem to 
you as if it smiled a mother's smile. And so 
a dog-rose, or the prairie-rose, or the sweet- 
brier, that at evening fills the air with odor 
— a floral nightingale whose song is perfume 
— greets you as dear and intimate friends. 

But no flower can be so strange, or so 
new, that a friendliness does not spring up 
at once between you. You gather them 
up along your rambles, and sit down to 
make their acquaintance on some shaded 
bank, with your feet over the brook, where 
your shoes feed their vanity as in a mirror. 
You sort them ; you question their graces ; 
you enjoy their odor ; you range them on 
the grass in a row, and look frofa one to 
another ; you gather them up, and study 
a fit gradation of colors, and search for new 



specimens to fill the degrees between too 
violent extremes. 

All the while, and it is a long while, if 
the day be gracious, and leisure is ample, 
you are having various suggestions and 
analogies of life darting in and out of your 
mind. This flower is just like such a 
friend ; that one makes you think of mig- 
nonnette, and mignonnette always makes 
you think of such a garden and mansion 
where it enacted a memorable part; and 
that flower conveys some strange and un- 
expected resemblance to certain events of 
society; and so your pleased attention 
strays through a thousand vagaries of fkn- 
cy, or memory, or vaticinating hope. 

Yet these are not home flowers. You 
did not plant them. You have not screened 
them. You have not watched their growth, 
plucked away voracious worms or nibbling 
bugs, and seen them in the same places 
year after year, children of your care and 
love. Around such there is an artificial 
life, an associational beauty, a fragrance 
and grace of the affections, that no wild 
flowers can have. 

It is a matter of \)flen gratitude that this 
finest gifb of Providence was the most pro- 
fusely given. Flowers can not be monop- 
olized. The poor can have them as much 
as the rich. It does not require such an 
education to love and appreciate them as 
it would to admire a picture of Turner's 
or a statue of Thorwaldsen's. And as 
they are messengers of affection, tokens of 
remembrance, and presents of beauty, of 
universal acceptance, it is pleasant to think 
that, in them, all men recognize a brief 
brotherhood. It is not impertinent to oflTer 
flowers to a stranger. 

It is oflen affecting to see how service- 
able are flowers to the necessities of the 
poor. If they bring their little floral gift 
to you, it can not but teach you that their 
grateful affection longed to express itself 
as much as yours. You have books, or 
gems, or services, that you can render as 
you will. The poor can give but little, 
and do but little ; they would seem shut 
out from those exquisite pleasures which 
spring from sincere gifts, were it not for 
flowers ! I never take one from a child, or 
from the poor, that I do not thank God in 
their behalf for flowers ! — The Independent. 
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REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 



JOHN PiERPONT was bom in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, on the sixth of April, 
1785. His ancestors were among the 
Puritan yeomanry of New England. His 
grea^grandfather, the Rev. James Pier- 
pont, was one of the original founders of 
I ale College, at which venerable' institu- 
tion the subject of this memoir was gra- 
duated in 1804, in a class which included 
many who have since become distinguished 
in public life. 

Among the most eminent of the pupils 
at that time, whose early promise called 
forth the flattering predictions of President 
Dwight, "was the late John C. Calhoun, of 
South Carolina, between whom and Mr. 
Pierpont a resemblance can not fail to be 
detected, in the subtle power of analysis 
and the rare mental independence, as well 
as -in the tall and imposing figure and 
erectnes^ of carriage, which have always 
marked each of these extraordinary men. 

After leaving Yale College, Mr. Pier- 
pont adopted the prevailing custom of New 



England students, and devoted himself for 
several years to the business of teaching. 
From 1805 to 1800, he was employed as 
private tutor in the family of Col. William 
Allston, in Charleston, South Carolina. 

From his early experience as an in- 
structor of youth, Mr. Pierpont has been 
led to cherish a warm interest in the sub- 
ject of education. His efficient and valu- 
able services in this behalf will long be 
remembered in the city of Boston. He 
was the author of a series of educational 
works, in the department of elocution, 
which were welcomed as a signal improve- 
ment on the class-books then in use, and 
which are still among the most useful 
manuals of the kind before the public. 

But to revert to the regular succession 
of events which we have anticipated above. 
Mr. Pierpont returned to Litchfield in 
1809, 4nd commenced the study of law in 
the celebrated law-school in that place, 
then in the full flush of prosperity and 
renown^ In 181 1, he was married to Miss 
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Maiy Sheldon Lord, the daughter of an 
estimable citizen of Litchfield, and in the 
following year became a member of the 
bar in Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

The practice of law not agreeing with 
his health, he engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, and resided a few years in Baltimore, 
for that purpose. But he soon discovered 
that he had no genius for trade. The con- 
stant view to personal gain required for 
commercial success was abhorrent to his 
disposition. With a native love for the 
creations of fancy, no less than for the 
study of first principles, he could not adapt 
himself to the practical details which are 
the life of business. Though shrewd and 
penetrating to a degree rarely met with in 
the intercourse.of life, with a remarkable 
fertility of resources, and great activity of 
temperament, he still found himself des- 
titute of the qualities which are in demand 
" where merchants most do congregate," 
and which insure their possessor, at what> 
ever moral or mental sacrifice, the acqui- 
sition of wealth. 

At the. same time, he was the subject of 
deep religious impressions, without which 
he would have been unfaithful to his Puri- 
tan descent Inheriting a warm faith in 
Christianity, he had long cherished a de- 
sire to devote himself to the ministry of 
the Gospel. His want of success in mer- 
cantile speculations enabled him to gratify 
this wish, and transferred him to a sphere 
of action admirably adapted to his tastes 
as well as his convictions, and in which he 
has since pursued a long career of decided 
usefulness and well-merited distinction. 

After serious reflection he determined to 
enter the clerical profession, and became a 
member of the divinity school at Cam- 
bridge, in the year 1818. His reading on 
theological subjects had already been co- 
pious and accurate. He needed but a 
brief novitiate to qualify him for the sacred 
office. Under the auspices of the genial 
President of the University, the beloved 
Kirkland, and of the modest and learned 
Professor of Divinity, the venerable Ware, 
he made rapid progress in the requisite 
studies, and within a year from his entrance 
into the school, received an invitation to 
succeed the celebrated Dr. Holley as pas- 
tor of the HoUis Street Church in Boston, 



He accepted the call, and was ordained 
in April, 1819, and he soon gained an ele- 
vated rank among the clergy of Boston. 
His discourses were replete with original 
thought, clotlied in a higUy picturesque 
and poetic diction. They were often ar- 
gumentative in character, but always re- 
lieved by ingenious and novel illustrations. 
Avoiding in a great measure abstract and 
dogmatic themes, they dwelt on topics 
which come home to the '' business and 
bosoms" of a popular audience. Free 
from the threadbare commonplaces of the 
pulpit, they attracted attention by their 
boldness of discussion and originality of 
style. Always earnest, decorous, impress- 
ive, they sometimes borrowed the resources 
of pungent sarcasm and racy humor. 

His poetical temperament added greatly 
to his power as a pulpit orator. His im- 
agination was always an active minister in 
the service of his reason. Profuse in 
beautiful and expressive comparisons, 
ranging at will through the glories and 
wonders of creation, and susceptible to all 
the phases of human emotion, it arrayed 
his 4nost profound thoughts in a fascinating 
costume, concealing the severity of his ar- 
gument in graceful and flowing imagery. 

Bom with an innate genius for poetry, 
he would have attained a brilliant fame in 
that direction, had not his mind been pre- 
occupied with absorbing studies and the 
weeing labors of his profession. As it is, 
his poetical productions, though limited in 
number, have a distinguished place in 
American literature. 

With the high moral aims which have 
always characterized his career, Mr. Pier- 
pont used his clerical influence for the pro^ 
motion of social reforms. His labors in 
behalf of Temperance, Anti-Slavery, the 
Melioration of Prison Discipline^ the 
Amendment of the Militia System, and 
other humanitary objects, were abundant 
and effectual. He threw himself into 
these movements with peculiar energy 
and indomitable courage. He never 
shrunk from their unpopularity. He had 
no desire to " make friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness.'' He uttered his 
convictions in the trumpet-tones of relig- 
ious earnestness. 

At length the persons who throve by 
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existing abuses took the alarm. They 
began to quail before the burning eye of 
the fiery-hearted reformer. Low mutter- 
ings of dissatisfaction were heard. The 
feces of many old friends were turned 
against him, and their ancient love waxed 
cold. Discontented murmurs were heard 
" between the porch and the altar," as the 
undismayed " man of God" lifted up his 
voice in rebuke of some gigantic iniquity. 
It, was thought an unpardonable audacity 
tftat a Christian preacher in a 6hristian 
church should speak so boldly of "tem- 
perance, righteousness, and a judgment to 
come." But as yet the lurking fire of 
opposition had not broke out into open 
flame. 

At this crisis, Mr. Pierpont was attacked 
with a violent fever. His sufferings were 
severe and protracted. At last the disease 
was conquered, but it left him almost a 
wrecks his former self. In 1835, by the 
advice of his physicians, he made a voyage 
to Europe, extended his travels to Con- 
stantinople and the ruins of Ephesus, and 
returned in about eleven months, with re- 
newed energy, to the discharge of his offi- 
cial functions. 

Soon after his return, the discontent of 
diose who had been aggrieved by his zeal 
for reform, was manifested in open and 
Solent opposition. A painful controversy 
between a portion of the parish and the 
pastor commenced in 1838, which <3on- 
tinued for seven years, when a dismissal 
was requested by Mr. Pierpont, who had 
triumphantly sustained himself against the 
charge of his adversaries. 

His conduct in this protracted contro- 
versy was marked by great energy, deter- 
mination, and wisdom. He felt that he 
was n/ot merely contending for personal 
right% but for a great moral principle. 
The freedom of the pulpit was at stake. 
A blow was struck through him at the 
right of liberty of thought and of speech 
in the public teacher of religion. He 
promptly faced the danger, and faced it 
manfully. With equal promptness and 
intrepidity he met every maneuver of his 
enemies, until, having fully vindicated his 
position, he withdrew from a struggle in 
which a further triumph would have been 
superfluous. * 



After retiring from the Hollis Stn 
Church, Mr. Pierpont became the fii 
Dastor of the Unitarian Church in Trc 
New York, in 1846, in which office he i 
mained for about four years, when he i 
cepted a call from the First Congregation 
Church in Medford, Massachusetts, < 
which distinguished and venerable socle 
he is now the pastor. 

At his advanced age, he is still tall ai 
erect as an Indian warrior. His manne 
are both graceful and impressive. H 
voice has a silvery sweetness, with a si 
gular variety of intonation. The exprc 
sion of his face, on every lineament < 
which the Almighty has stamped assi 
ance of a man, shows the traces of sufie 
ing, but is still more strongly marked I 
self-respect and inward serenity. 

With uncommon activity of temper 
ment, he still exhibits the enei^y ai 
power of endurance of a man in the prin 
§f life. During the last nine months 1 
has appeared before a public audience as 
preacher and a lecturer more than t\i 
hundred times, and has traveled ov< 
twelve thousand miles. 

John Pierpont is a fine specimen of hi 
manity — physically, intellectually, an 
morally. The storms of sixty years, man 
of them in the thickest of the world's ba 
ties, have bleached his locks, that wei 
once like the raven's wing, but clipped nc 
a feather from the generous impulses o 
his youth, or extinguished a hope or pre 
mise of his early manhood. He has th 
years and gray hairs of an old man, bij 
he has kept his heart young. 

The blood never coursed with a mor 
genial warmth through his big heart tha 
it does to-day. Disappointment an 
treachery, and the world s heartlessness- 
and the man has had his full share — hav 
not soured his spirit or chilled his gushin 
sympathies. More than sixty-eight yeai 
have passed over him, and still his heai 
is tender as a child's toward all that i 
good, and beautiful, and kindly, and s 
hopeful and trusting. 

The pulpit and the platform, where tl 
friends of God and humanity have rocke 
the infant interests of the great philanthn 
pic enterprises of the age, have been tl 
theater of Mr. Pierpont's labors and c 
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forts. Yet occasionally 'mid these sterner 
and soberer duties, the fires of poet#y have 
kindled upon his lips, and the world has 
willingly given him place in the fore rank 
of American poets. 

The good man long ago selected. the 
spot for his grave, on the slope of one of 
the beautiful wooded hills of Mount Au- 
burn, with a prospect looking out across 
the pleasant country, and taking within its 
range the brick walls of the distant city, 
and the tall spire of the church whose 
courts he ^rod so many, many Sabbath 
mornings. No man familiar with his long 
years of encounter with the rich distillers 
and liquor dealers of his Hollis Street So- 
dety, can read the lines, addressed to his 
chosen grave, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract, without strong emotion and 
sympathy : 

I look upon thee as a place of rest — 

To me, of welcome rest ; for I am tired ! 

I do not mean that I am tired of life — 

Of seeing the good sun, and the green trees ; 

Of hearihg the sad whisper of the pine 

^Riat shades thee, as the summer's sun goes down. 

And shields thee, too, from winter's howling 

blasts. 
That whisper is too thoughtful and too sad 
To tire my spirit, for it is of peace. 
It is the very voice of the Lord God, 
That Adam heard, walking among the trees 
Of his own garden, in the cool of day : 
And, as I hear it, I would not retire. 
Or hide myself from Him who soothes me thus. 
I am not tired of the sweet light that falls, 
Hy grave, upon thee in the smiling spring. 
Or in thoso sober days when autumn strews 
His rustling leaves so plentifully round ; 
Nor, of the light, still sweeter, that the moon 
Sheds from the holy sky, while, through its vault 
8he walks in queenly beauty. But I'm tired 
Of the false smile, that lightens up the face 
Of hollow-hearted, cold, and selfish man; 
As moonlight glances from the treacherous ice 
That sheets yon river's bosom o'er, but breaks, 
Whene'er you trust its strength, and lets you in. 
I'm tired of all the heartless show of love 
For whatsoever things are pure, or true. 
Or just, or lovely, or of good report. 
Whene'er these things are seen or thought to 

stand 
In Fashion's, or in sordid Mammon's way. 

No, Fm not tired of life — nor am I tired 

Of duty, toil, or trial. From the cup 

My Father giveth, bitter though it be, 

0, let me never turn my lips away. 

Or, froward, lift my hand to push it from them. 

But I am tired of sowing where the thorns — 

The cares and the deceitfulness of riches — 

Not only choke the word and make it fruitless, 



But pierce my feet — though I would humbly hop9 
Thev're with the Gospel's preparation shod — 
And where there are rough hands to cut those 

thorns. 
And twist them into withes around my templsf, 
Or, like the Roman lictor's gory rods. 
Ply them to scourge me, bleeding, from the fields 
The field where I, so many years, have borne 
The burden and the heat of my life's day ; 
And where it is ** my heart's desire and prayer,** 
That I may close my labors and my life. 

My grave ! I've marked thee on this sunny slope. 
The warm, dry slope of Auburn's wood-crowned 

hill. 
That overlooks the Charles andRoxbury's fields 
That lie beyond it, as lay Canaan's green 
And smiling landscape beyond Jordan's flood, 
As seen by Moses. Standing by thy side, 
I see the distant city's domes and spires. 
There stands the church within whose lofty walls 
My voice for truth, and righteousness, and God — 
But an too feebly — has been lifted up 
For more than twenty years, but now shall sooft 
Be lifted up no more. I chose this spot. 
And marked it for my grave, that, when my dust 
Shall be united to its kindred dust. 
They who have loved me — should there anysvoh 
E'er stand beside it and let &11 a tear*— 
May see the temple where I toiled so long. 
And toiled, I fear, in vain. No, not in vain 
For all who've come to offer, in that house. 
Their weekly sacrifice of praise and prayer f 
For there are some, I humbly hope and trust. 
To whom my Toice, in harmony with truth, 
Hath helped to make that house ** the gate of 

heaven." 
May there be many such ! But, my grave. 
When my cold dust is sleeping here, in thee,^ 
The question that shall most concern the spirit 
That shall have left that dust, and gone to give 
Its drbad account in, at the bar of God, 
Will ujt be, " What success hath crowned thy 

labors ?" 
But, <* With what faithfulness were they per- 
formed ?" 



SUMMER'S EVB. 

BT M. D. WILLIAMS. 

Summer's eve, I bid thee welcome, 
With thy stars and skies of blue. 

Purer seems the breath of heav&. 
Sweeter thoughts my heart renew. 

When thy shades are o'er me stealing, 

And the spirit's rest revealing. . 

When my soul with care is weary. 
When alone I feel, and sad, 

Summer's eve, thy shades returmag, 
Oft hath made my spirit glad ; 

Hour of peace. Divinely given. 

Prelude of our rest on heaven* 
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When the light of hope receding, 
Dimly in my path is seen. 

Then thy quiet rest peryading. 
Fills my sonl with peace serene ; 

Welcome, eve ! derout and holy. 

Soother of my melancholy. 



LETTERS ABOUT GEOLOQY.-NO. lY. 

BT PROFEMOR PICKAXE. 
FOSSIL VEGETATION COAL FORMATION. 

Ti JTY Young Friends : 
VI ^^ ^^^ letter was devoted to the 
-*-^-*- consideration of the origin of soils : 
following the natural order of progressive 
thought, I shall now offer some general 
remarks respecting that immediate out- 
growth from the soil called vegetation, 
and especially respecting that remarkable 
development of the vegetable kingdom 
the remains of which, covered with rocks 
afterward formed, have been preserved 
until this day, and constitute what is called 
the (foal Formation. That this subject 
may be properly appreciated in its general 
bearings, the origin, general economy, and 
uses of vegetation, should first be made 
the theme of a few remarks, in doing 
which some important dependencies of 
animal life will also be incidentally brought 
into view. 

Between the vegetable and animal king- 
doms there is an admirable interchange of 
offices, and a mutual subserviency to each 
others wants. That this may be fully 
understood, we must take into consider- 
ation the constitution and properties of the 
elements on which both kingdoms depend 
for their subsistence and growth. 

There is in the air which we breathe, as 
many of you have already learned, an ele- 
ment cajled oxygen. This is mixed with 
another element called nitrogen, in the 
proportion of about 21 parts of the former, 
to 79 parts of the latter. Now, oxygen is 
the supporter of all animal life, and also 
of all ordinary combustion : without it no 
animal nor human being could live, nor 
could any fire bum. But bj being breathed 
by animals, and absorbed by burning sub- 
stances, oxygen, unites with carbon (which 
is the substance of coal), and' forms a com- 
pound gas called carbonic acid. This gas. 



therefore, is constantly, with other gases, 
being Ih-eathed forth from the lungs of all 
men and animals, and is constantly rising 
from all fires, and mingling with the air, 
of which it, therefore, constitutes a third 
ingrexiient, though its proportion to the 
other ingredients is small. 

Now, understand that while oxygen is 
necessary to all animal life, and all flame, 
carbonic acid, in its pure, or nearly pure 
state, instantly destroys the lives of ani- 
mals which breathe it, and as instantly 
puts out fires with which it comes in con- 
tact. But mark well that this substance, 
so fatal to animal life and to combustion, 
is quite as necessary to vegetable life as 
oxygen is to animal life. It is absorbed 
by the leaves of plants and trees, and the 
carbon that is in it becomes solid, in the 
form of vegetable fiber, thus promoting 
the growth of the plant or tree, while the 
oxygen, which went to compose it^ is given 
back to the air. 

Thus while the breathings of animals' 
and the exhalations from fires continually 
tend to poison the air by infusing into it 
carbonic acid gas, the breathing of plants, 
as it may be called, as constantly tends, 
on the other hand, to purify the air by 
decomposing the carbonic acid, and giving 
forth new- supplies of oxygen ; and the 
carbon taken from this gas, and solidified 
in plants and trees, at the same time fur- 
nishes new supplies of fuel and vegetable 
food. Thus by this most admirable con- 
trivance of the Creator, the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms are made to mutually 
contribute to the support of each other ; 
and thus the natural conditions on which 
both depend for subsistence are made to 
maintain their own balance ! 

Now be it undei-stood that before the 
vegetable kingdom commenced to be de- 
veloped, the immense quantities of carbon 
which subsequently became solidified in it, 
must have existed, in connection with oxy- 
gen, in the air, in the form of carbonic acid 
gas. In this state of things no air-breath- 
ing animal could have existed upon the 
earth's surface for a moment — while the 
great abundance of carbonic acid, at the 
same time, afforded one condition extreme- 
ly favorable to vegetable growdi. 

At first, however, the sea appears to 
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have covered nearlj the whole surface of 
the eu'th, and the atmosphere, loaded ^ith 
thick carbonic and watery vapors, was as 
a mantle of darkness, in a great measure 
excluding the rays of the sun. While 
oceans and darkness thus enveloped the 
earth, the carbon, with which the atmos- 
phere was excessively loaded, could, of 
coarse, but slowly assume forms in the 
Tegetable kingdom, nor could the forms 
at first assumed be of a very high grade. 

Accordingly the first vegetation, the re- 
mains of which became entombed in the 
rocks, to be preserved until the present 
day, consisted of sea- weeds, the most pro- 
minent of which were of species called 
fucoides. It is probable that still simpler 
species of plants than these existed in pe- 
riods earlier, but on account of their frail 
and perishable nature, no impressions of 
tbem have been preserved in the rocks. 

During the general submergence of the 
earth's surface under the waters, which 
ooDdition obtained more or less throughout 
the long periods that were occupied in the 
deposition of the Cambrian, Silurian, Old 
Bed Sandstone, and Mountain Limestone 
systems,* the vegetation was, of course, 
almost exclusively such as could grow only 
under water, and was hence of a low order. 
But after the deposition of the rock- sys- 
tems just named, and at the beginning of 
the Coal Period, extensive tracts of land 
appear to have been slightly elevated 
above the level of the sea — so slightly as 
to be subject to frequent and long-contin- 
oed overflowings of thfe wavel. 

By this time immense quantities of car- 
bon, which, combined with oxygen, had 
previously existed in the air, had descended 
and become solidified, not only in the vege- 
table formations of the ocean, but in the 
vast quantities of lime, forming thus the 
extensive masses of corbonate of lime, or 
lime-rock, that are interstratified among 
the older formations. With the descent 
of so much carbon and carbonic acid, with 
watery and other vapors, which must have 
greatly abounded in those early periods, 
the atmosphere had probably at that time 
become sufficiently clear to admit of the 
descent of a considerable degree of sun- 

* See Diagram aceomiMiiying Letter L 



light to the earth; and under its genial 
influence the rankest and most rapid vege- 
tation seems to have grown up upon the 
low marshy plains which often extended 
far back from the borders of the sea. 

The rapidity of the growth of this vege- 
tation was promoted by constantly pre- 
vailing moisture, by a warm and unvary- 
ing climate, and especially by the immense 
quantities of carbonic acid gas with which 
the atmosphere was still loaded, and on 
which, as we have before seen, vegetation 
subsists, as animal life subsists on oxygen. 
Cr(jp after crop of soft and juicy plants 
thus rapidly grew up, came to maturity, 
and sank to the ground ; and stratum after 
stratum of vegetable matter was thus 
formed. 

After thick accumulations had thus oc- 
curred, the whole must have been submerg- 
ed under the ocean, and covered over by a 
stratum of mud and sand washed up by 
the waves, the whole vegetable wealth 
being thus securely stored away for the 
fiiture use of man ! 

Then, again, the waves having reced- 
ed, the dry land would reappear, and the 
process of vegetable accumulation would 
be repeated, the product being afterward 
sunk under the waters, to be covered up 
by a stratum of mud and sand as before ; 
and so by alternate elevations and sub- 
mergences of the land, and accumulations 
and confinements of vegetable productions, 
the aggregation of the materials of the 
whole Coal Formation was finally com- 
pleted. 

Many of you will doubtless be surprised 
to be informed of the extent of these de- 
posits of vegetable matter that were after- 
ward turned into coal. They are found, 
more or less, in almost every country of 
any extent upon the face of the earth, but 
it will suffice to give a description of their 
extent in the United States, where, perhaps, 
they are more largely developed than in 
any other country. I give this description 
in the language of Professor Hitchcock, 
who says : 

"The anthracite deposit of Pottsville 
(Pennsylvania) is 60 miles long and about 
5 broad : that of Shamokin, commencing 
near Lehigh, is of the same length and 
width ; and that of Wilksbarre is 40 miles 
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long and 2 miles broad. In some instances 
a single seam of coal in these strata is 60 
feet thick ; and near the middle of the 
valley, between the Sharp and Broad 
mountains, no less than 65 seams have 
been counted. 

"The bituminous coal field, embracing 
the western part of Pennsylvania, and a 
part of Ohio, extends over an area of 24,000 
square miles : the largest accumulation of 
carbonaceous matter probably in the world. 
In fact the bituminous coal measures can 
probably be traced; almost continuously, 
from Pennsylvania to the Mississippi, and 
even into Missouri, 200 miles west of t&at 
river. 

" Indeed, coal exists on the eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountains ; and it would 
not be strange if this should be found to 
be the western outcrop of coal-bearing 
strata, whose eastern extremity is in Penn- 
sylvania The world can not fur- 

nish a parallel to this immense mass of 
carbonaceous matter, to say nothing of the 
smaller deposits in Henrico, Chesterfield, 
and Prince Edward counties, Virginia; 
those in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
and that of anthracite in Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts."* 

There are a few deposits of coal among 
rocks formed both before and after what is 
called the Great Coal Formation, but these 
are not very extensive or important, and 
we omit a further mention of them. 

Here, my young friends, is a display of 
Goodness and Wisdom of the Divine Cre- 
ator, which, I hope, will not fail to excite 
your attention — Goodness in thus laying 
up inexhaustible stores of fuel for the race 
of mankind intended afterward to be cre- 
ated, and Wisdom in so directing this pro- 
cess as to effect by it those changes in the 
previously thick and unwholesome atmos- 
phere, which fitted it for the introduction 
of higher types of organic life, both in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and finally 
for the introduction of man, the last and 
highest of created beings. 

You may conceive of the changes that 
were produced in the constitution of the 
atmosphere by the incalculable growths of 
vegetation that were successively produced. 



* Hitchcock's Geology, p. 330. 



and entombed in the earth, during thi 
Great Coal Formation, by first conceiving 
what would be the result if all the em 
now existing were burned in a day. The 
atmosphere would in that case be so load* 
ed with carbonic acid gas, that no animal 
with lungs could live for a moment ! 

That same carbonic acid gas which would 
result from such a combustion, must have 
existed in the air before the coal was form- 
ed ; and this of itself is a sufficient reason 
why the only animal remains now found 
in the rocks of that period are of sudi. 
creatures as lived either wholly or in part 
in the water, such as fishes, frogs, etc, and 
which the external air does not mudi 
affect. 

With the completion of the Coal For- | 
mation, the atmospheric conditions were 
so far changed as to admit of diversities 
of climates, and the alternations of winter 
and summer, rain and sunshine, etc., all of 
which, strange to say, have left their un- 
mistakable imprints upon the rocks. If 
circumstances permit, I shall be very hap- 
py, in a future letter upon the animals of 
the geological periods, to describe to you , 
the indications by which it is now kno^n 
that such diversities and changes did then 
occur. 

The plants of the earlier fossiliferous 
periods were, as already remarked, mostly 
such as grew in the sea, The plants of 
the coal period were mostly Powerless 
and of low orders, among which mosses, 
ferns, equiseta (or horse-tails, as their liv- 
ing representatives iA*e called), and several 
members of the coniferous or pine family, 
were conspicuous. In the successive for- 
mations above, the higher forms of vege- 
tation more and more prevail, until, in the 
higher parts of the Tertiary Formation, we 
find the remains of Poplars, Willows, 
Elms, Chestnuts, Sycamores, Oaks, etc. — 
showing a gradual *' shading off' into the 
kinds of vegetation now growing on the 
earth's surface. 

With this very brief description of the 
more prominent forms of vegetation that 
were successively brought into being dur- 
ing the " six days," which geologists gen- 
erally understand to mean ^^ six grand 
periods'^ of creation, I take my leave for 
the present. 
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SUMMER 8H0WBBB. 

BT KUSABBTH G. ■AB.BER. 

How blessed are the sammer showers, 

Which, dropping from above, 
Awake to life the drooping flowers, 

A benison of love — 
Those showers that fall from morn till night. 

With scarce a pause between. 
Making the hills and fields grow bright 

With freshly springing green. 

The softly dropping summer rain. 

So musical and sweet, 
That patters on the window-pane 

As tiny hands would beat ; 
Or scattering on the echoing roof 

Its shining crystal beads. 
Soft as the sound of tiny hoofs. 

Like those of Fancy's steeds. 

The lily holds her fragrant cup 

To catch the drops that fall. 
And the yiolet blue looks meekly up 

To share the joy of all. 
And hark ! what mirthful sounds we greet, 

Along the road from school. 
When the rain drops, and the children's feet 

Are pattering in the pool. 

But when the day at last is done. 

Out through the clouds of gray 
Breaks suddenly the blessed sun. 

With shining, golden ray. 
The sunlight through the rustling leayes 

Looks in with cheering glow. 
And flickering tracery it weaves 

Upon the earth below. 

Through windows facing western skies 

That blessed sunlight shines, 
And on the oaken floor it lies 

In long and checkered lines. 
The green leaves clasp their little hands 

In joy, the broad land o*er. 
And the gold-crowned waves in shining bands 

Come leaping to the shore. 

The birds break forth in carols gay, 
From hill, and vale, and glade. 

That soften to a vesper lay, 
As slow the bright hues fade. 

O'er tower and spire, with crimson glow, 

* The waning day-beams sleep. 



While down the quiet road below 
The evening shadows creep. 

Then Nature sings her evening psalm. 

Low-breathing harmony, 
Whose dreamy murmurs, pure and calm. 

Fill all the earth and sky. 
And from our hearts, through twilight dim, 

Like fragrance from the flower, 
Shall rise our evening prayer to Him 

Who gives the sun and shower. 



DO RIGHT BECAUSE IT IS RIGHT, 

How many children there are who con- 
sider the restraint of home and school 
as very irksome and unpleasant. I 
wonder if any of them ever thought that 
they make these restraints themselves. I 
presume not, and yet this is true. If all 
children were disposed to do what they 
knew and were told was right, there would 
be no trouble with rules, and restrictions, 
and privations, and punishments. Let me 
illustrate this, so that you can see it plainly. 

If any of you were to visit the State 
Prison, you would find there those who 
would complain of the restrictions placed 
upon them — that they must work hard, 
fare coarsely, and be deprived of the society 
of their friends. No doubt most, if not all 
of them would complain bitterly of the 
laws that confined them to such a life. 

But do you ever hear your parents or 
friends complain of the laws against thefl, 
or robbery, or murder ? Certainly not — 
and why? Because. they have no desire 
to steal, or rob, or kill — they would do 
none of these things if there were no laws 
against them, and hence such laws do not 
deprive them of any privilege. Those laws 
are only in the way of those who hate that 
which is right and good. 

So at school, there is a class of pupils 
who find the regulations of school no in- 
convenience, because they act from the 
principle of right doing — they would be 
good scholars if there were no rules. But 
those who so bitterly complain of the 
strictness of their teachers, are the ones 
for whom rules must be made. 

The reason why they suffer inconven- 
ience, is because they like to do wrong. 
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They find it very hard to mind, and find 
fault with their teachers when they alone 
are to blame. Perhaps you never thought 
of it in this light before, but reflect a little, 
and I think you will say it is so. 

Now shall I tell you how you may find 
it easy to obey ? Do it from a principle 
of right. Observe what your teachers 
require, not because you mv^t^ but because 
you should: just as your parents refrain 
from stealings not because there is a law 
against it, but because they know and feel 
that stealing is very wrong. 

When you learn to act in all things from 
the motive of doing right, you will find it 
very easy to obey — rules will no longer 
be made for you, any more than laws 
against killing are made for good and kind 
people — ^you will feel above rules, acting 
from a higher motive than compulsion. 1 
know it is generally thought children can 
not be controlled by principle, but I know 
they can ; and when they are, they are so 
much happier, so much more free, and 
enjoy so much, that I wonder all do not 
try, and see how pleasant it is to do right 
because it is right. Who of the readers of 
The Student will try 1" e, w. k. 



THE ELECTRIC EEL. 

THE gymnotus, or electric eel, is a tre- 
mendous assailant, both of the inhab- 
itants of its own element, and even 
of large quadrupeds, and of man himself, 
if he puts himself in its way. Its force is 
said to be ten times greater than that of 
the torpedo. This animal is a native of- 
South America. 

In the immense plains of the Llanos, in 
the province of Caraccas, is a city called 
Calabozo, in the vicinity of which these 
eels abound in small streams, insomuch 
that a road, formerly much frequented, was 
abandoned on account of them, it being 
necessary to cross a rivulet, in which many 
mules were annually lost in consequence 
of their attacks. They are also extremely 
common in every pond, from the equator 
to the ninth degree of north latitude. 

Humboldt gives a very spirited account 
of the manner of taking this animal, which 
is done by compelling twenty or thirty wild 
horses and mules to take the water. The 



Indians surround the basin into which thej 
are driven, armed with long canes or bar 
poons; some mount the trees who« 
branches hang over the water, all endeav 
oring, by their cries and instruments, tc 
keep the horses from escaping. 

For a long time the victory seems 
doubtful or to incline to the fishes. The 
mules, disabled by the frequency and fora 
of the shocks, disappear under the water : 
and some horses, in spite of the active vig 
ilance of the Indians, gain the banks, and 
overcome by fatigue and benumbed by the 
shocks they have encountered, stretch them- 
selves at their length on the ground. 

There could not, says Humboldt, be a 
finer subject for a painter ; groups of In- 
dians surrounding the basin — the horses, 
with their hair on end, endeavoring to 
escape the tempest that has overtaken 
them ; the eels, yellowish and livid, look- 
ing like great aquatic serpents, swimming 
on the surface of the water, in pursuit of 
their enemy. 

In a few minutes, two horses were al- 
ready drowned; the eel, more than five 
feet long, gliding under the belly of the 
horse or mule, made a discharge of its 
electric battery on the whole extent, at- 
tacking at the same instant the heart and 
the viscera. The animals, stupefied by 
these repeated shocks, fall into a profound 
lethargy, and, deprived of all sense, sink 
under the water, when the other horses and 
mules passing over their bodies, they are 
soon drowned. 

The gymnoti having thus* discharged 
their accumulation of electric fluid, now 
become harmless, and are no longer dread- 
ed. Swimming half out of the water, they 
flee from the horses, instead of attacking 
them ; and if they enter it the day after 
the battle, they are not molested, for these 
fishes require repose and plenty of food to 
enable them to accumulate a sufficient sup- 
ply of their galvanic electricity. During 
this harmless state the Indians capture 
them without fear of injury. — Selected. 



Sincerity is to speak as we think, to 
do as we profess,* to perform and make 
good what we promise, and really to be 
what we would seem and appear to be. 
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To poor the fresh inetractJon o'er the mind, 

To breathe th' enlirening spirit, to fix 

The feneroQs parpoee, and the noble thought 
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THE RAINBOW 

BT ELIZA A. CHASE. 



FANNT. Look, Henry, look I What 
a beautiful rainbow I Did you 
ever see a brighter one ? 
H&rwy. It is very beautiful, Fanny. 
And what a perfect arch it is. But 
the rain will soon be over, I think. 

Fanny. Why do you think so ? It 
is raining now while the sun is shin- 
ing; and you know people say*if it 
rains wjien the sun shines it is a sign 
it will rain the nex^ dav. 

Henry. I was thinking of some 
beautiful verses I read to-day about 
the rainbow, commencing, 

*« Triumphal arch, that fiU'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part." 

So I concluded the rain would cease 
as the storms were ready " to part." 
I wonder what makes the rainbow. 

Farmy. Let us ask sister Mary. 
You know she said that the principle 
of the rainbow could be explained by 
the soap-bubble. Come, Mary, now 
for a lecture 6n philosophy. What 
makes the rainbow ? 

Mem/. This is a grave question, 
truly, and I fear I shafl find it difficult 
to make you understand it. Do you 
know who first discovered the prin- 
ciple of the rainbow ? 

Rmry. Sir Isaac Newton. Oh, I 
know something. This is the reason 
he was blowing soap-bubbles, is it 
not? 

Mary. You are not far out of the 
way. He was experimenting on the 



nature of light. Now listen attent- 
ively, or you will not understand. 
Light is said to proceed in rays, and 
each ray of light is composed of seven 
different colors. Look at this rainbow 
— ^it is very bright just by that dark 
cloud — and tell me how many colors 
you see. 

Fanny. I see purple, blue, green, 
yellow, and red — five colors. 

Mary. The purple we will call 
violet. Now look at the blue attent- 
ively, and see if you can not distin- 
guish two colors. 

Fa/nny. Oh, yes ; one is dark, like 
indigo, and the other is light, like the 
clear sky. 

Mary. Very well. We will enu- 
merate again. Violet, indigo, blue, 
green ; but examine the yellow, and 
what do you see ? 

Henry. There are two shades, one 
is yellow, and the other orange. I see 
them very plainly now. There are 
seven colors : violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, and red. 

Ma/ry. Here is a piece of glass, 
called a prism. I let the sun shine 
upon it, and what do you see? 

Fmmy. The same colors as those 
in the rainbow ! Why is this, Mary ? 

Mary, The prism decomposes the 
rays of light, that is, it separates tiiem, 
and from its peculiar shape, it gives 
these colors in the same order as those 
in the rainbow. Many other sub- 
stances will decompose light, but to 
do it perfectly requires a prisma I 
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place this ^lass lamp in the sun, and 
you see colored light. 

Henry, Oh, yes. I have seen it 
from a tumbler and several other 
things, but I never thought much about 
it before. 

Mary. You see it in pearl, in ice 
after striking it, and in the soap 
bubble. Light falling upon various 
substances is reflected or thrown back, 
as in the looking-glass, water, etc. ; 
but sometimes it is turned out of its 
regular course, and is then said to be 
refracted or bent. This is the case 
with a stick standing obliquely in 
water, and you may have noticed it 
in a dipper in a pail of water. The 
handle of this spoon standing in the 
tumbler seems to be bent just where 
it leaves the water. This is refraction. 

To form a rainbow, it is necessary 
that there be a shower in one part of 
the heavens, and that the sun shine 
in the opposite part. The rays of 
light are refracted by the falling drops 
of water, and are also reflected. But 
the drops, being globular, do not each 
reflect all the colors in such a manner 
as to be seen by the same person. For 
instance, one orop will reflect the red 
ray, another the orange, another yel- 
low, etc. 

Fanny, I have heard it said that 
no two persons can see the same rain- 
bow ; is it so ? 

Mary, Suppose we have three 
drops, and of course three colors. 




The ray No, 1 falls upon the drop 



fl, so that the red ray is thrown to the 
eye at m ; but its other rays pass off 
in other airections, and may be seen 
by persons in certain positions, while 
the orange ray from the drop 5, and 
the yellow from the drop e, meet the 
eye of the spectator at m. Now it is 
evident that if the spectator be re- 
moved to any place as n, different rays 
will be seen from the same drops, and 
therefore different rainbows. 

Henry, I understand you. Only 
one eye at m can see the rays which 
you have marked, but six other per- 
sons in different positions may see the 
six remaining colors from the same 
drops. Each would see a ray from 
one drop, but not the same ray. , 

Fammy, It would be diflScult to 
make some people believe this. 

Mary, Because they are igncH^nt 
of the principle of philosophy. But ! 
the science of light, or optiQS, as it is 
called, is very beautiftil and interest- 
ing. The rainbow is one of the fair- 
est pictures that Deity ever painted, 
yet how few understand it A knowl- 
edge of the nature of hght solves the 
problem at once. 

Fanny, I think every one ought 
to admire the rainbow, not only for 
its beauty, but because it reminds us 
that the earth will not be deluged 
again. I wonder why it is a sign. 

Ma/ry, You have onlv to apply the 
principle I have explamed, and you 
will understand it. You know there 
can be no rainbow unless the sun 
shines, and do you think that a storm 
will continue long when the sun is 
shining. 

Fanny, Oh, I see, and I was care- 
less in not thinking of that before. It 
is only when the sky is completely 
overcast, that we may expect a con- 
tinued storm, and when tne rainbow 
appears, we know the "storms are 
preparing to part," as Henry's poet 
says. I wish 1 could read the wnole 
of the poem. 

Mary, I have it in my room, and 
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yon can read it when you wish. It 
will impress the subject upon your 
mind, and perhaps aia you in remem- 
bering the principle. What are you 
thinking about, Henry? You seem 
lost in reflection. 

Henry. I was thinking what makes 
the colors of different bodies. Many 
things are of the same colors as the 
rainbow, and there must be some con- 
nection between light and the colors 
of all objects. Explain it to me, 
Maiy. 

Ma/ry. You are a persevering pu- 

f)il, but your present lesson has been 
ong enough. I must therefore defer 
any further explanation. But collect 
all the facts you can concerning the 
nature of light, and you will not fail 
to ascertain their reason. 

Fammy, There, the beautiful rain- 
bow has faded. How I love to see a 
rainbow. Do you not, Mary ? 

Mary. I believe the rainbow is an 
object of admiration. The failing eye 
of affe, and the bright glance of child- 
hood, rest upon it with delight ; in the 
poet it awatens emotions of beauty ; 
in the Christian of reverence; it is 
beautiful as an object of sense and of 
science, and a love of it is pure and 
elevating. 

Henry. But what makes the sky 
blue, and the sun and moon so red at 
rising and setting? 

Jfory. I can not tell you now. 
Watch and wait. You will under- 
stand these thin^ after a time. Per- 
haps I will explain them to you before 
long. 

4~«~^ 

In tiie precedluf^ article a wish is expressed to read the 
whole of that beautifoi poem on the Rainbow, from which 
an extract is made ; and we doubt not but that wish will 
be echoed by many others, therefore we here publish it . 
entire.— Elk. 

THE RAINBOW. 

BY TH(»f AS CAMPBELL. 

Triumphal arch that fiU'st the sky. 

When storms prepare to part, 
I aak not proud philosophy 

To teach me what thorn art. 



Still seem, as to my childhood's sight, 

A mid- way station given, 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that optics teach, nnfold 

Thy form to please me so. 
As when I dreamed of gems and gold * 

Hid in thy' radiant bow? 

When Science from Creation's face 
Enchantment's vail withdraws. 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o'er the green undeluged earth, 
Heaven's covenant thou did'st shine, 

How cflftne the world's gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 

And when its yellow luster smiled 

O'er mountains yet untrod. 
Each mother held aloft her child 

To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep. 

The first-made anthem rang. 
On earth delivered from the deep. 

And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the muse's eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam ; 

Theme of primeval prophecy. 
Be still the poet's theme ! 

The earth to thee her incense yields. 

The lark thy welcome sings, 
When, glittering in the freshened fields, 

The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town. 

Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down .' 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 
As young thy beauties seem. 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page. 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span. 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 
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LITTLE THORNS. 

THE thorns on a rose or blackberry 
bosh are very little things ; but 
they will tear your flesh, and make 
you feel very uncomfortable. 

Thistles are smaller still; but if 
YOU get their sharp points in your 
hands, the pain will be great until 
they are removed. 

The stings of nettles are so small, 
that you can hardly see them with the 
naked eye ; but if you touch them 
they will torment you. No matter 
how happy you may be, a thorn or 
nettle in. your finger is enough to spoil 
your pleasure. So the sweetest, the 
most clinging aflFection is often shaken 
by the slightest breath of unkindness. 
An unkind word from a beloved one, 
is a thorn to a sensitive mind that 
sends a pang to the heart. 

A cross look, or a cold expression 
from a friend, is a nettle in the finger. 
These little things quench love and 
spoil friendship. 

If children and youth would be 
happy, they must pluck out the thorns 
of ill temper, the thistles of envy, and 
the nettles of jealousy ; for if these 
are indulged, they can not be happy in 
themselves, nor hope to make others 
happy around them. — Selected. 



CONYERSATIONS ON BOTANY-NO. II. ' 

CLASSES AND ORDERS (aBOVE THE 12tH CLASs). 

MARciA. "We have brought you 
flowers enough this time, I think. 
Here is the blue-bell, and the for- 
get-me-not, and the golden-seal, and 
pride-of-the-prairie, and a great many 
others whose names we do not know. 
Teacher, Here is a beautiful four- 
o'clock. What have you learned about 

Rosetta. It has five stamens and one 
pistil. So it belongs to the fifth class 
and first order. 



T. Kotice, the corolla is funnel* 
form, the flowers crowded, very long^ 
and nodding. It belong to the genm 
rnvrabHUy and the species under that 
genus of longijlora. Do you know 
tne use of having classes, and orders, 
and genera, and species? 




FOUK O'CLOCK. 

CtOM 5, Ord^r l.-^MirdbUU lonfff/lora. 

JElizabeth. Is it not to arrange the 
plants in their proper places ? 

Marcia. And to find their names f 

T. It is in part If a naturalist 
finds a new flower, he can place it at 
once in some class and order, and 
perhaps some one has described some 
flowers nearly like this new specimen, 
and given mem a name. All thri 
naturalist has to do now is to take 
that name for the genus, and add a 
new name for the species. 

Rosetta, Is there any peculiar dis- 
tinction that marks the diflTerent spe- 
cies and genera, as there is to distin- 
guish the classes and orders ? 

T. A species includes all the plants 
that may liave originally sprung from 
one. A eenus includes several spei 
cies that nave common points of re- 
semblance. Here is a white clove^ 
and here a red one. The two could 
not have originally sprung from the 
same plant, yet they have many points 
of similarity. So botanists put them 
in the genus TrifoUum^ from their 
three leaves, and call the white clover 
TrifoUum repens^ and the red elov^ 
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Trifolvum pratense^ Thus the name 
of the species is an adjective describ- 
ing the genus. liepens means creep- 
ing, SLud jpratensej meadow. 
'^ Ma/rcia, I think I can tell the class 
and order of flowers, but I never can 
learn their genera and species, I fear. 

T. We have only learned to dis- 
tinguish twelve classes, ten by the 
number of tJieir stamens, the eleventh 
by the stamens growing on the calyx, 
as in the peach, and the twelfth by 
their growing on the receptacle, as in 
the buttercup. Now, if you will have 
patience, I will tell you the rest of 
the classes, with their ordei's. 

If a flower have four stamens, two 
long and two short, it belongs to the 
thirteenth class. If seeds are loose, 
uncovered, as in catnip, the plant is 
in the first order, as sage, mint, nettle. 
If covered, as in the snap-dragon and 
fox-glove, in the second order. 

If a flower has four long stamens 
and two short ones, it is in the four- 
teenth class. The first order have 
round pods, as pepper-grass and 
horse-radish ; the second, long pods, 
as common radish, cabbage, and 
cresses. 
EUzabeth. Does the pea belong here? 

T. It belongs to the sixteenth class, 
which has its stamens united by their 
filaments in two sets. The fifteenth 
class has its stamens imited in one 
set, as in mallows, the hollyhock, and 
passion-flower. The orders in these 
two classes depend on the number and 
insertion of the stamens; thus the 
passion-flower is in the 5th order, 
because it has Ave stamens, and the 
hollyhock in the 12th, because it has 
many inserted on the receptacle. The 
pea, bean, locust, and clover belong 
to the 16th class, 10th order. 

Compound flowers, with five sta- 
mens, whose anthers are united, com- 
Sose the 17th class. Thev have disk 
orets in the center, and ray florets 
on the margin, as in this dandelion, 
and in the sunflower and marigold. 



If all the florets have stiunens and pis- 
tils, the plant belongs to the 1st order 
but if tlie ray florets are pistillate, 
then to the 2d ; but if they are neither 
staminate nor pistillate, while the disk 
florets are perfect as before, to the dd. 

If the disk florets are staminate, 
and the ray florets pistillate to the 
4th. If each floret has a calyx of its 
own, to the 6th. The dandelion, 
thistle, and burdock belong to the 
1st order of this class, the &isy and 
marigold to the 2d, the sunflower to 
the tnird, and the elephant's-foot and 
globe-thistle to the 5th. 

The 18th class has its stamens grow- 
ing out of the pistil, as in the orchis 
and wild gincer. 

The 19tn class has the stamens in 
one place, and the pistils in another, 
on the same plant Thus the pollen 
of the Indian com grows upon the 
stamens at the top, while the pistils 
reach through the husk of the ear, in 
the shape of a tassel of silk. 

The wind' carries the pollen to the 
tassel, so that pollen of one kind of 
corn will fertilize the germ of another 
kind, even at some distance, and make 
different kinds of kernels grow on the 
same ear. 

Bosetta. That is why we can not 
have sweet com grow in the same field 
with yellow com. I never thought of 
that before. 

T. Not only com, but many of 
our garden vines belong to this class, 
Cucumbers, melons, squashes, pump- 
kins, gourds, are all arranged m this 
class, 15th order, as having their sta- 
mens united in one set. The oak. 
beach, birch, butternut, chestnut, ana 
walnut bear their stamens on little 
catkins, that drop off about the time 
the leaves come out. You have often 
seen them under the trees in spring. 

The 20th class have their staminate 
and pistillate flowers on different 
plants. The hop is an example. Hie 
willow, ash, poplar, and balm-of-Gil- 
ead belong to this class. 
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The order of the 18th, 19th, and 
20th classes, like those of the 15th 
and 16th, depend on the stamens. The 
willow is of the 2d order, the oak of 
the 12th, and hops of the 5th. 

iThere is only one order left, the 
Slst. It embraces all those plants 
that have no visible flowers. Its orders 
are — 1st, Ferns ; 2d, Mosses ; 8d, Liv- 
erworts ; 4:th, Seaweed ; 5th, Lichens ; 
6th, Fmigi * 

You can remember all this only by 
study and by use. Find flowers of 
the several classes, and repeat over 
and over a^aiu the orders, and the 
marks of the classes, and you will 
soon fix them in your mind. 

It is much pleasanter studying such 
a lesson beneath a shady oaK, picking 
flowers to pieces, and watching the 
fragments as they float awa^ in the 
dancing streamlet, than learning idea- 
less words in the school-room. Do 
you not think the history of Botany 
would be interesting? 

Sosetta. I think it would, very. 
Adam and Eve must have studied 
Botany in the Garden of Eden. 

T. A Mohammedan legend says 
that Eve's tears, when she was ex- 



, pelled from Paradise, caused the earth 
I to bring forth flowers where they fell, 
; and some, running into the sea, be- 
came pearls. Adam's produced spices 
and myrrh trees. 

Of the early history of the study 
of plants we know little. The Greeks 
and Komans studied rather from 
books than from fields. Linnaeus, a 
Swedish botanist, first reduced the 
stud^ to system, and it is his classi- 
fication mainlythat I have given you. 

Elizabeth. When did he live ? 

T. About a centurv ago. He was 
born in 1707, and diea in 1778. When 
a child he was extremely fond of 
flowers, so that his father thought him 
of a trifling turn of mind, that would 
never acconaplish any thine. 

Marda. Is there not anomer system 
of classiflcation? 

T. His is called the Artificial Sys- 
tem. Another, called the Natural 
System, founded iipon those resem- 
blances by which Nature has grouped 
plants together, has been develojyed 
by Jussien. The genera and species 
are the same in each. 

Rosetta. How many different sorts 
of flowers are there ? 



* Beginners wiU find it advantageous to copy into their berbarinms the following condensed 
EPITOME OF THE CLASSES AND OBDEBS: 

OBDKB. 

1.2, 8, 4,6 
«,T,8,»,10 
18 




No. of stamens. 
Many on calyx. 
Many on receptacle. 

loi ^1^0 long stamens. 
•"*1 Two short. 

*A Foor long stamois. 
"1 Two short. 

16 J Stamens in one set. 
16 ( Do. two sets. 

( Five stamens with anthers I 

ir-{ united. J 

( (Oomponnd flowers.) I 



Na pistils, 
(over 10.) 



18 Stamens on pistU. 1 

( Stamens ana pistils on sep- 1 

19s Vf^ flowerst on the same } 
( plant. J 

90 On different plants. J 



11 FioweileH plants. 



1 1 Naked seed. 

1 9 Covored seed. 

!1 Bound pod. 

8 Long pod. 

1, 8, 3, etc No. stamens. 

r 1 Each floret perfect 

Bay florets pistillate. 

Bay florets empty. 

j Disk florets staminate. 

( Bay florets pistillate. 

Each floret oalyxed. 



1, 8, 8, etc. No. stamens. 



Ferns. 

Mosses. 

Liverworts. 

Seaweed. 

Lichens. 

Fimgi. 



Orass, thorn, api^e, flax. 
LUy, pink, poke-weed 
Plnm, roseu raspberry. 
Pond lily, larkq>ur, bnttoeq). 

Sage, nettle, balm. 
Snap-dragon, fox-glove. 

Pepper-grass, horse-radish. 
Cresses, cabbage, tomips. 

Mallows, hollyhock. 
Pea, b^m, clover. 

Dandelion, thistle. 
Tansy, daisy. 
Sunflower. 
Pot marigold, 

Elephant's-foot. 

Orchis, wild-ginger. 
Com, alder, oalc 
Butternut, melon. 
Pumpkin, cucond^or. 
Willow, hop. 
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T. So far as known the species are 
about 80,000. Thev are scattered 
over the earth, from the reindeer moss 
of Lapland to the Banyan-tree of 
India, to supply the needs, and min- 
ister to the comfort of man. 



A TIME FOR EVERY THING. 

*i "T HAVE no time to read," says Jack 

I Fiddlefaddle, who is strolling off 
every evening to the play, and 
stays out so late, that he can not afford 
to rise till breakfast in the morning. 
" Lhave no time to study," says Miss 
Gadabout, who is making calls from 
ten o'clock to dinner time, and from 
dinner time till dark. 

" I have no time to go to the lec- 
tures," cries Mr. Stupidity, as he dozes 
away his evenings in the comer. " I 
can't find time to read your news- 
papers," says Mr. Runabroad, who 
spends his evenings in the grog-shop. 
" I wish I had some leisure,"' says 
Mr. HorsejocKev, who, instead of 
attending to his larm, is trotting from 
one villaffe to another to trade horses. 

" O, it I had a chance I would be 
a scholar," says Mr. Donothing, who 
only sucks his fingers, and bores his 
neighbors with long calls, and troubles 
every body. "TVhat a good thing 
learning is," preaches Mr. Ignorance, 
who reads only his almanac. " My 
boys shall be taught something," says 
Mr. Pincher, who won't take his share 
of wood to the school-house, or board 
the teacher his proportion of the time. 
" La, me I my children learn nothing ; 
what a school-marm I" sighs Mrs. 
Scratchbook, who lights her pipe with 
spelling-books, and sends her children 
to school without any books. 

" Q, if I wasn't so old I'd learn to 
write," says Mr. Makehiscross, who 
was but thirty years old last October, 
and who probably has thirty more 
years to live. " tity I hadn't some 
education," complains Mr. Loveidle- 
ness, who is just beginning the world. 



" Pity I did not study when I was at 
school. Here I am twenty-five years 
old, and can hardly read and write." 

"The newspaper costs so much," 
says Mr. Spendtnrift, who is buyinff 
a pound of tobacco, a half pound of 
tea, and two quarts of rum, every 
week. " I wish the days were longer," 
simpers Miss Topknot, who is at her 
toilet two hours a-day, and who looks 
at the mirror every time she goes near 
one. "O, for a book," cries Mr. 
Novelreader, who has a Bible, Pres^ 
cott's History, and one or two scien- 
tific works on his table. "What a 
dull day !" says Miss Jiltroundtown, 
with her father's library full of the 
standard works of the English Iwi- 
guaffe. 

The truth is, there is a time lor 
every thing. They who think they 
have the least, often have the most. 
"Wisdom shows itself in improving 
each moment as it fiies. Much of 
our happiness or misery depends upotf 
the filling iip of each moment with 
some sort of occupation. If we do 
nothing, vacuity or restlessness comes 
over us, and makes us unhappy. But 
if every hour is well employed, there 
is an inward satisfaction that diffuses 
peace and contentment through our 
whole soul. 



LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Little children, how I lore them ! 

With their winniiig, artless waySt 
Soothing many hcfors of sadness. 

Charming many weary days. 

Little children, gifts of HeaTen, 
Flowers stiU bright from God's own hand ; 

Dearest blessings to man giyen ; 
Wanderers Arom an angel land. 

Little children, joyous creatures. 
Cheer with loTe and smiles their way; 

Gently speak and kindly treat them — 
Childhood's hours soon flee away. 

r Seletted. 
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HAPPY PAMIIY. 



MANY years ago, upon the Surrey 
side of the W aterloo Bridge, in 
London, there might be daily 
»©en a cage, about five feet square, 
containing various quadrupeds and 
birds living together in narmony. 
The originator and keeper of this col- 
lection, John Austin, was a stocking 
weaver, and a pigeon fancier. He 
was very fond oi animals, and spent 
much time in learning their habits and 
dispositions. 

After conceiving the idea of train- 
ing animals of different natures, hab- 
its, etc., to live together, he continued 
adding to his collection until, during 
a period of twenty years, he had thus 
accumulated about seven hundred 
animals, and these all lived in con- 
tent and affection. 

It is not too much to believe that 
many a person who gave a penny to 
look at Mr. Austin's Happy Family 
may have had his mind awakened to 
the effects of habit, and the influence 



of gentle discipline and kindness, 
when beholding the cat, the rat, the 
scjuirrel, the dog, the hawk, the guinea- 

f)i^, the rabbit, the eagle, the fox, 
iving together in peace. 

He who trained these animals to 
live so happily in each other^ com- 
pany, a few years since passed away; 
but his mantle descended upon his 
two stepsons, by the name of Sotton. 
Others nave attempted to make sim- 
ilar collections of animals, but nearly 
all have failed in maintaining ha^ 
mony among them for any length of 
time. 

The first successful effort at an ex- 
hibition of such a " Happy Famil/' 
in this country, has been made by P. 
T. Bamum, of the American Museum, 
of this city. He employed John Sut- 
ton, one of those before referred to, 
to come to this countrv, and bring 
with him a collection from the ani- 
mals which he and his stepfather had 
trained. The cut at the head of this 
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article represents the " Happy Fam- 
ily,'^ now at Barn urn's Museum. Tliese 
animals are under the charge of Mr. 
Taylor, who was instructed m the art 
of training them by Mr. Sutton. The 
wire cage in which they are kept is 
about twelve feet long, some three 
feet wide, and four or five feet in 
height. This family consists of about 
seventy members, including cits, 
doves, doffs, rabbits, eagles, house- 
rate, blackbirds, monkeys, white rats, 
parrots, squirrels, starlings, hawks, 
ant-eaters, guinea-pigs, magpies, etc. 

It v^ill readily be seen that many 
of these animals are, by nature, ene- 
mies of each others but they have 
been so todned, that they have laid 
aside their natural prejudices, and 
live together in as perfect harmony 
as if ihey all belonged to the same 
species^ 

The eagle, hawk, blackbird, falcon, 
owl, and starling, may often be seen 
together on the same perch, without 
the ravenous ones exhibiting the least 
signs of their natural disposition. 
Frequently the dog, rabbit, cat, rats, 
and ant-eater will all sleep together 
in a comer of the cage, resting upon 
each other. 

The most amusing members of this 
family are the monkeys. They are 
al-ways active, running about the 
cage, sometimes boxing the ears of 
the rabbits, then examining the teeth 
of the cat, and VJ^^J^g with the 
guinea-pigs, etc. The keeper often 
lets these animals out of the cage, 
-wlien the monkeys run about the room, 
examining pockets, and performing 
various tricks displaying much intel- 
ligence. At the command of the 
keeper they always return to the cage 
again. 

On inquiring how these animals had 
been taught to live thus in peace, we 
were informed that each had to be 
taken separately, and trained for a 
long time, or until it became familiar 
wim its master, before it could be 



placed in the cage with others, and 
that the means used in this discipline 
is kindness. 

Here is a noble lesson for those 
who would teach humans to live in 
harmony, and happily. H kindness 
can tame the savage natures of the 
brute, devoid of reason, how much 
more ought the influences of love to 
sway and control the passions of men, 
and incline us all to " love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves !'^ 

And O, what a shame it must be, 
for boys and girls, who are members 
of the same family, and who ought to 
love each other dearly, and treat each 
other kindly and tenderly — what a 
shame it must be for them to quarrel 
and try to injure each other I 



THE OLD ELM-SHADB. 

BT ANNA DARLING. 

Oua home stood bright 
In the glad sunlight. 
On the hiU-side green and fair, 
And brighter e*en than sunlit sheen 
' The joys of childhood were. 
When we basked by the sunlight golden. 

And gathered the wild-flowers gay. 
They were merry times the olden. 
That flitted too soon away. 

As onward oyer hiU and dale 

Our feet unfettered flew, 
H^less of all earth's bUghting oare 

That other spirits knew. 
For then we traced the stars by night. 

At morn we chased the bee ; 
And the wild- wood archers echoed back 

Our tones of childish glee. 

We gathered Tiolets by the stream. 

Sister and I together; 
iUght joyous hours were those I ween. 

Now gone perchance for erer. 
Yet when the clouds of future years 

Grow dark around our way, 
When the eye is dimmed by falling teftVf, 

Sad tears that life's joys deoay, 
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GUdlj we'll oome, poor world- worn things. 

To onr merry ohildhood's home. 
To the spot where the heart still fondlj clings. 

Though duty bids us roam. 
One cherish'd tie^ bind be glTen, 

One star its pure light oast, 
Luring our hearts to a home in heayen, 

By memory of the past. 



MAB60T, THB MAGPIB. 

A FEW years since, one of my friends, 
a great lover of pleasant conver- 
sation, of ^ood dinners, and good 
society, had raised in his poultry-yard 
a brood of ducks, whicn, still very 
young, had become for the second 
time orphans, because the hen that 
had hatched them was drowned in a 
pond, in attempting to drive them 
from the water. 

Every day, a child of from ten to 
twelve, the son of the gardener, had, 
since this fatal epoch, led the duck- 
lings to this pond, at two hundred 
paces from the house. He left them 
there about an hour, then drove them 
back to the poultry-yard. 

This child had a magpie, which fol- 
lowed him everywhere, and particu- 
larly to the duck-pond. There Margot, 
perched on the branch of a willow, 
did not for a single instant lose sight 
of her orphan pets. 

The hour lor their return had 
scarcely sounded, when, in imitation 
of her young master, she hovered 
about the pond, attempting to drive 
away the aucks, then nopped along 
behind them, watching them narrowly, 
keeping them in the path with blows 
of her Deak, and compelling them to 
hasten their march toward the poul- 
try^ard. 

Hie child would sometimes meet 
one of his schoolmates, and stop a 
moment to play. Then Margot, left 
sole conductress of the ducks, would 
redouble her activity ^id her blows 
with the beak, to restore them safely 
to their lodgings. 



It happened one day that the child 
fell sick, and could not lead them at 
the usual hour. Margot, very uneasy, 
went incessantly from the kitchen to 
the poultry-yard, and from the poul- 
try-yard to the kitchen, fluttering and 
screaming louder than usual, but all 
in vain ; no one appeared to lead the 
the ducks. She then xmdertook the 
task, and acquitted herself so entirely 
to the satisfaction of the girl who had 
charge of the poultry, that henceforth 
she was allowed to have the sole care 
of them. 

Margot performed her duty daily, 
with as much intelligence as faidifm- 
ness, and seemed to be proud of her 
charge. It is very certain that if a 
cat or dog approached too near her 
little'flock, she would fly at him, with 
a courage which she would not have 
displayed under any other circum- 
stances. 

But her pupils became large and 
.fat, and every week the cook dimin- 
ished their number. The magpie, 
nevertheless, continued to conduct to 
the pond those which remained ; and 
her zeal endured to the last, though 
her chagrin was visible and profound. 
Finally, the last duck was consigned 
to the spit, and Margot, when she 
witnessea his capture in the poultry- 
yard, uttered a lamentable cry, and 
fled to the neighboring forest. She 
was never seen afterward. — SdectecL 



Misery and ignorance are always 
the cause of great evils. Misery is 
easily excited to anger, and ignorance 
soon yields to perfidious counsels. 

Education is the proper employ- 
ment, not only of our early years, but 
of our whole lives. 

It is not the accumulation of wealth, 
but its distribution, which is the test 
of a people's prosperity. 

Time, with all its celerity, moves 
slowly on to him whose sole employ- 
is to watch its flight. 
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'< To aid tlie mind't darelopnieiit, and watdi 
TlM dawn oflittla thoo^ta.'* 



^ ■» » ■' » 



"I WISH I WAS A MAN/' 



U 'T WISH I was a man," said little 
X Edwin Miller to his mother; "the 
big boys knock me about, and I am 
put in the class with little girls, and 
the teacher doesn't give me any 
dunce. When I wanted to get on 
fihe horse yestei-day, Gteorge told me 
to *^wait until I was a man/ " 

" Do you know enough to be a man, 
Edwn? Can you read every hard 
wordyou come across without spell- 
ing it?" 

" "Well, mamma, I could if I was a 
man." 

"Coild you sit down patiently, 
hour af-^r hour, and work over those 
hard sons that you see George do- 
ing?" 

" Whjr, no, mamma ; but I could 
if I waaa man/' 

"Do you think, Edwin, if you 
could gr»w right up, and have at once 
a man's )ize and strength, you could 
really b« a man is goodness, and 
patience,and knowledge, and willing- 
ness to ld)or ?" 

" I doilt know, I'm sure, mamma/' 

" Well,now, my son, let us talk a 
little aboit it. Don't you think if 
you had lomething hard to do, and 
you were ]^orant how it should be 
done, you^ould be anxious to learn 
how, and Tould want time for prep- 
aration? 



" You would not like to tmdertake 
this difficult business without having 
at least tried to learn. 

" For instance, the other day, when 
George was going to make that bee- 
hive, did you see how long he studied 
about it ; and then how he went over 
to the carpenter's and watched them, 
and used their tools ; and how every 
day, after breakfast, he went to his 
work-shop, and planed and sawed, 
until after much pains he made that 
nice hive for the bees ? Ton remem- 
ber about it, don't you?" 

" O yes, mamma." 

"Men have a great many hard 
things to do, and they ought to be 
wise and good, in order to do their 
duties well. They need preparation, 
and God has given them childhood 
and youth for study and improve- 
ment. 

"Besides knowledge from books, 
there are other things to be learned : 
to conquer oneself and sinful desires ; 
to do what is right, and avoid what 
is wrong ; and learn to be kind to the 
weak." 

" Mamma," said Edwin, "/ had 
rather he a Utde hoy thmv not I don't 
know enough to be a man, and I am 
sure I am not good enough ; and I 
want all this time to grow better and 

^'^^^ Digitized by Google 
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" I won't laugh at the little girls 
any more, because they are so weak. 
m try to help them, if I can find out 
any way. I won't mind if the boys 
do knock me round ; that would not 
be acting like a man, mamma, would 
it?'' 

Qis mother kissed him, and off he 
ran. — ChUd^a Paper. 
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THE SELFISH GIRL. 

" TTr^^^T is the matter, Mary ?" said 

VV a teacher to a pupil who had 
been sitting with downcast eyes and 
sorrowful face for some time. 

Mary looked up half unwillingly, 
as if conscious that all was not just 
right with her, and not quite sure 
that she had better tell her trouble. 
But a glance at the teacher's face gave 
her more confidence, and she replied 
in a tone as sorrowful as her counte- 
nance appeared, 

" The girls don't like me." 

*^Aud why, Mary, do not the girls 
like you ?" the teacher asked. 

" I don't know why," was the reply. 
''They don't love to have me play 
With them ; and when I go with them, 
Aey look as if they wished me away." 

Hio teacher was sorry to hear Mary 
talk 80 ; and she felt that there must 
be something wrong. She was usually 
a very pleasant child. 

No one came to school looking hap- 
pier; and when she presented her 
bouquet of rare flowers to the teacher, 
which she took great delight in doing, 
the teacher could not help wondering 
why it was that little Mary did not 
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get along better; why she was s 
often called upon to settle little difi 
culties between her and her plaj 
mates. 

She looked at the little girl, who b 
this time was crying bitterly, anc 
taking her kindly by the hand, drei 
her close to her. She would hav 
kissed the tears away, and made he 
happy, but Mary's heart was t3 
full, too sad to be comforted with 
kiss. 

The teacher did not talk to her niic 
at that time, but she resolved to w&tc' 
her more closely in the future, andse 
if she could discover the reason wh 
she had so few friends among her jlaj 
mates. She did not, however, hive t< 
watch many days before she sav ver] 
plainly the reason. 

" Good-morning, Mary," sau little 
Susan to her, as she came runnng in 
all excitement, from the playjronnd 
Mary was intent upon something else, 
and 80 forgot to say " good-m)rning' 
in return, and little Susan turmd awaj 
sorry that Mary did not speat to her 

By and by, little Jane, May's seat 
mate, carelessly dropped sone bits ol 
paper and flower-leaves a littb bey one 
her side of the desk. 

Mary, instead of picking them uj 
quietly, or pleasantly askinj Jane t( 
do it, walked up to the teacher, anc 
informed her that Jane keptdropping 
things on her side of the dek, so thai 
she could not keep it clean ; and thm 
she lost Jane's love for tha day. 

After a while, the waterwas to be 
passed ; and because the tjacher did 
not let Mary do it, she tuned away 
her head, and did not lo«k happy; 
indeed, she almost looked toss at tli€ 
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little girl who brought the water to 
her. Thus she was unhappy again. 

At recess Mary manifested the same 
spirit. She did not exactly want to 
be naughty, but she must swing the 
rope or jump just as she pleased, no 
matter what others wanted. If they 
were to have a game at graces, Mary 
would stand in just the position she 
liked, or she would not play at all. 

If an accident happened, she was 
always ready to rest the blame on 
some one besides herself. Thus the 
girls became dissatisi^ed with her, and 
did sometimes wish that Mary would 
not trouble them. Then she would 
come in from recess with a sad face, 
thinking her playmates did not love 
her. 

Now, what was the true cause of 
all Mary's trouble ? She was a sdfish 
UMe gvrl. She wanted to have every 
thing her own way, and this was why 
she was not loved. 

K you would have others love you, 
you must be kind and generous, and 
willing to give up your own plea- 
sures for the comfort and happiness of 
others. Try it, girls and boys, and 
see if this is not true. — Selected. 



THE FABLE OF THE RAIN-DROP. 

THERE was once a farmer who had, 
a large field of com ; he plowed 
it and planted the com, and harrowed 
it and weeded it with great care ; and 
on this field he depended for the sup- 
port of his family. But after he had 
worked so hard, he saw the com begin 
to wither and droop for want of rain, 
and he thought he should lose his crop. 
He felt very sad, and went out every 



day to look at his com, and see if thero 
was any hope of rain. 

One day, as he stood there looking 
at the sky, and almost in despair, two 
little rain-drops up in the clouds over 
his head saw him, and one said to the 
other, " Look at that poor farmer ; I 
feel sorry for him ; he has taken such 
pains with his field of com, and now 
it is all drying up. I wish I could do 
him some good." 

" Yes," said the other ; " but you 
are only a little rain-drop— what can 
you do? You can't wet even one 
hillock." 

" Well," said the first, " to be sure 
I can't do much ; but I can cheer the 
farmer a little, at any rate, and I am 
resolved to do my b^t. Til try ; I'll 
go to the field to show my good-will 
if I can do no more ; so here I go." 

And down went the rain-drop, and 
came pat on the farmer's nose, and 
then fell on one stalk of com. 

" Dear me," said the farmer, put- 
ting his finger to his nose, "what's 
that ? A rain-drop. Where did that 
come from? I do believe we shall 
have a shower I" 

The first rain-drop had no sooner 
started for the field than the second 
said, " Well, if you go, I will go too ; 
so here I come'^" and down dropped 
the rain-drop on another stalk. By 
this time a great many rain-drops had 
come together, to hear what their com- 
panions were talking about; and 
when they heard.them, and saw them 
going to cheer the farmer and water 
the com, one of them said, 

" If you are going on such a good 
errand, I'll go too ;" and down he 
came. "And I," said another; 
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''aadl,» "and I," "and I," and so 
on, till a whole shower of them came ; 
and the com was all watered, and it 
grew and ripened, all because the first 
little rain-drop determined to do what 
it cmdd. 

This is a fable, we know, but it 
teaches a good lesson. Kever be 
diBcouraged, children, because you 
can't do much. Do what you can. — 
CMMa Pofper. 



HONORING PARENTS. 

AB a stranger went into the church- 
yard of a pretty village, he be- 
held three children at a newly-made 
grave. A boy about ten years of age 
was busily engaged in placing sods 
of turf about it, while a girl, who ap- 
peared a year or two younger, held 
in lier apron a few roots of wild* 
flowers. The third child, still younger, 
was sitting on the grass, watching with 
thoughtful look the movements of the 
other two. 

They wore pieces of crape on their 
straw hats, and a few other signs of 
mourning, such as are sometimes worn 
by the poor who struggle between 
their poverty and afflictions. • 

The girl soon began planting some 
of her wild-flowers around the head 
of the grave, when the stranger ad- 
diessed them: 

^' Whose grave is this, children, 
about which you ^e so busily en- 
gaged?" 

*' Mother's grave, sir," said the boy. 

"And did your father send you to 
plant these flowers around your 
mother's grave?" 



" No, sir ; father lies here too, a 
little William, and sister Jane." 

"When did they die!" 

"Mother was buried a fortnij 
yesterday, sir, but father died li 
winter ; they all lie here." 

"Then who told you to do this? 

" Kobody, sir," replied the girL 

" Then why do you do it ?" 

They appeared at a loss for 
answer; but the stranger looked 
kindly at them, at length the eld( 
replied, as the tears started to his ey 

" Oh, we do love them, sir." 

" Then you put these grass turfs a 
wild-flowers where your parents a 
laid, because you love them ?" 

" Yes, sir," they all eagerly repli( 
- What can be more beautiful th 
such an exhibition of children hon< 
ing their deceased parents ? 

Never forget the dear parents w! 
loved and cherished you in your i 
fant days. Ever remember dieir \ 
rental kindness. Honor their memo 
by doing those things which you kn( 
would please them were they nc 
aUve, by a particular regard to th( 
dying commands, and by carrying 
their plans of usefulness. 

Are your parents spared to yoi 
Ever treat them as you would wi 
you had done, when you stand a loi 
ly orphan at their graves. A remei 
brance of kind, affectionate condi 
toward those departed friends th 
will help to soothe your grief ai 
heal your wounded heart. — Sdectec 

SPEAK PLEASANTLY. 

"And deem it not an idle thing 

A pleasant word to speak ; 
The face you wear, the thoughts jovl bri 
A heart may heal or l)reak." 
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THE DISCONTENTED CHILD/ 

<< The gloomy clouds hang oyer ns, 
There's not a spot of blue , 
I know a storm is coming on, 

dear, what shall I do ! 

« I am so disappointed now, 

1 can not go to walk ; 

I shall not see dear Anna Bale, 
Or hear her langh and talk. 

<* Mamma, I wish I was a bird ! 
How quickly I would fly 
AboTe the earth, aboTe the clouds. 
Into the sunny sky ! 

*< And looking down upon the world. 
How sweetly I would sing! 
rd float along so happily, 
Forever on the wing. 

" I wish I were a little bird ! 
I am not happy here t 
Pray, dear mamma, a story tell. 
Your little girl to cheer." 

Her mother gravely said to her : 

«*ril tell you of a child. 
Who had a kind and gentle heart, 

A temper sweet and mild. 

** She had a pleasant, happy home. 
And health to make her glad ; 
Playthings, and books, and pictures too. 
This little creature had. 

'* A father's and a mother's love 
Shone round her night and day. 
In health or sickness, or in sleep. 
In study, or in play. 

** Blessings of every kind were hers. 
That are to childhood given ; 
And, above all the rest, she had 
A Father kind, in heaven. 

** And yet this little silly child. 
Perhaps you may have heard, 
Bejected all this happiness. 
And wished she was a bird.** 



* From Freeh FhwerefDr Children^ pabUahed by Jamet 
Ifimroe and Co^ BoAton, Mut. 



THE SAILOR TURNED PARMER. 

A TAB, growing sick of his business, 
deserted his ship, went into the 
country, and hired himself out to a 
farmer. He was immediately set to 
plowing, with a yoke of oxen and an 
old mare called Jin. 

The sailor being wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the management of the tacks, 
sheets, and bow-lines of his old mare 
and oxen, in his first attempt to put 
about, missed stays, and by turning 
the yoke, threw Jin and the oxen all 
down in a heap together. 

Jack, frightened with the confu- 
sion, bawled out for help. The farmer 
asked, "What is the matter?" 

" Matter I matter enough I" replied 
Jack. '^ The larboard ox has got on 
the starboard side — old Jin has got 
foul in the rigging, and they are all 
going to the bottom stem foremost I" 
— Selected. 



ARE YOU KIND TO YOUR MOTHER? 

WHO guarded you in health, and 
comforted you when ill? Who 
hung over your little bed when you 
were fjetful, and put the cooling drink 
to your parched lips? 

Who taught you how to read? 
Who has borne with your faults, and 
been kind and patient in your child- 
ish ways ? Who loves you still, and 
who contrives and works and prays 
for you every day you live ? 

Is it not your mother, your own 
dear mother? Now let me ask you, 
"Are you kind to your mother?*' — 
Selected. 
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P1I0PS& Names.— Their Derivation and 
Signification. — Jacob, Hebrew, a sup- 
planter, Jane, Hebrew, kind. James, He- 
brew, supposed to mean the same as Jacob, Its 
French form is Jacques ; in Spanish it is Jayme; 
in Italian, Giacomo; in Scotch, Jamie. John, 
Hebrew, gracious. Some think it fh>m the 
Latin, signifying a young man. Its Italian form 
is CHovanni; Spanish, Juan; French, Jean, 
Judith, Hebrew, praising., Joel, Hebrew, com- 
mander, Joseph, Hebrew, addition. Josephine 
is its feminine form. Joshua, Hebrew, Saviour, 
Julius, Latin, soft-haired. Julietta, Juliet, Juli- 
anna are feminine forms of Julius. Julia , silken- 
haired, doumy, 

Leander, Greek, smooth-spoken. Lydia, 
Greek, soft, womanly. Lois, Greek, excelling 
in goodness, Leonard, German, lion-like. Le- 
titia, joy, an old Roman name. I^evi, Hebrew, 
brotherhood, Laujrence, Latin, laurel-crowned. 
Lilian, Latin, lily-like, Lewis {Louis, in 
French), a refiige, Louisa is the feminine form 
of Lewis, Lucian, Latin, light. Lueinda is 
the feminine form of Lucian, Luke, Latin, 
luminous. Lucy, Latin, light, Lueretia, 
Latin, profitable, or lucrative. 

Mary, Hebrew, exalted. In all ages this name 
has literally been exalted, from Mary, the mother 
of Je&us, to Mary, the mother of Washington. 
Its French form is Marie, Maria is another 
form of it. Matthew, Hebrew , gift. Margaret, 
Latin, a pearl, or daisy. Its pet forms are 
Madge and Maggie. Martha, Sy riac , a teacher. 
Mabel, probably from Ma bella, r/ty fair. It 
may have come from amabilis, and signify 
amiable, or lovely. Madeline, Syriao (Magda- 
lene), magnificent. Its French form is Madeleine. 
Matilda, Greek, noble, stately. Miranda, Latin, 
admired. Melissa, Greek, a bee. Moses, Hebrew, 
taken out of water. 

Are House Pi<ants Injurious to Heai.th ? 
— ^This or a similar question has been repeatedly 
asked us, and also published in the Museum, but 
no answer has yet been given. We will state a 
few facts in regard to plants, from which the 
tnie answer can be readily inferred. 

During daylight healthy plants, by means of 
thdr leaves, absorb carbonic acid gas from the 



air, and give out oxygen gas. This tends V 
purify the atmosphere. But by night, and whei 
the plant is in a sickly state, also when the leava 
are about to fall, the reverse of this takes place 
and oxygen is absorbed, and carbonic acid givei 
out, the same as by animals, though in a veij 
limited quantity. 

Partly owing to this, but perhaps chiefly to th< 
concentration of the odors given out in an apart* 
ment, may be explained the fact, that Isanti 
have an injurious effect upon persons who sleef 
in the room where they are kept. 

What five-lettered, monosyllabic, plural word 
is that which, if the plural sign be added, becoma 
a dissyllable and singular, and its meaning al- 
most directly reversed ? 

Mourning Costumes. — The ordinary color 
for mourning in America and Europe is black; 
but in China it is white, in Turkey violet, and 
in Ethiopia brown. 

Origin of Banks.— ^The name bank is de- 
rived from banco, a bench, which was erected in 
the market-place for the exchange of money. 
The first bank was established in Italy, by the 
Lombard Jews, in 808. Some of these Jews 
settled in London, and the street where they re-. 
sided is called Lombard Street. 

Blue Stocking.— This was originally the 
name of a literary society. It originated in the 
fact of Benjamin Stillingfleet, the distinguished 
naturalist and writer, who took a most active 
part in establishing literary societies, always 
wearing blue worsted stoickings. The beautiful 
and talented Mrs. Jerniugham is said to have 
worn blue stockings at the conversazione of Lady 
Montague; and from this peculiarity the term 
has since been applied to literary ladies. 

Index Rerum, or Universal Index. — This 
is a book for the alphabetical register of sub- 
jects and interesting facts, with references to 
such books as contain full descriptions of them. 
When well kept, such a work forms an avenue to 
a vast store of available knowledge, invaluable 
to the possessor. Such an index can be pre- 
pared by any one. 

Take a blank book of quarto sixe, containing 
at least 130 pages of good ruled writing paper, 
though one of 260 or 300 pages would be still 
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better, as it is generallj a book which lasts one's 
lifetime. Open it at the first page, and with 
red ink draw a line parallel to, and about an 
inch fW>m, the top ; then draw another line per- 
pendicular to the former,. and about two inches 
from the left-hand side of the book ; and so on 
tQl each page is thus ruled. 

Now turn again to the first page, and put in 
the alphabet by placing the first letter in capital, 
over the red line, and the first of the series of 
▼owels (a) after it, in small letter. The same 
may be placed on the second page; and on 
the third and fourth pages, A^e ; on the fifth 
and sixth, A — t, and so on with all the fiTe vow- 
els to each letter of the alphabet. To some let- 
ters, howcTer, more pages should be appropriated 
than are given to others. 

The Index Berum being now ready for use, we 
will suppose the owner to be reading the history 
oi the United States, and wishes to note the cap- 
ture of Major Andre ; he will turn to A — e, and 
in the left-hand margin write the word Andre, 
follow with a brief but comprehensive description, 
or index, of the subject, with reference to the 
book containing an account of him. The form 
may be shown by the following example : 





A-f. 


Andre. 


Captured by Paulding, Wil- 
liams, and Van Wert. See Mrs. 
WiUard'sHis. U.S.,p.288. 



Instead of this, suppose the subject was Ana- 
baptists ; he would then turn to the first page, 
and enter it under A — a, thus : 





A-a. 


Anabaptists. 


Account of their Creed, 
Smith's His. of Sects. Vol.1, 
p. 100. 



In filling up such a book, there are three im- 
portant things to be considered : first, the term 
that shall involve the principal idea ; second, the 
definition should be as concise as possible ; thirdy 
references should be given. When all of these 
are properly arranged, there is no difficulty in 
making an immediate reference to any subject 
i^eh has been heard or read, if thus noted in 
the Index. The filling up of such a book may 
be varied to suit the taste and occupation of the 



owner. It would be well to write in it briefly 
important ideas gleaned from reading, or fh>m 
lectures and conversations, and particularly 
when not preserved in books to which you can 
easily refer at any future time. 

Such a volume would be almost invaluable to 
any one, and particularly so to students. And 
it is richly valuable, too, from its influence upon 
the mind of the one who fills it up. The atten- 
tion is so arrested upon the various subjects that 
they become, to a great degree, fixed in the mind, 
as well as in the Index; thus the memory is 
strengthened, and a vast fund of knowledge is 
stored up in it so systematically, that it can easily 
be recalled when desired for use. 

We have here described how an Index Rerum 
can be made, as well as its use ; but Messrs. 
Cooledge & Brother, of this city, have manufiic- 
tured an excellent book for this purpose, contain- 
ing some 800 pages, ready ruled and lettered, 
with directions for using. This can be obtained 
for $2 00. 

Questions to be Answered, Enigmas, etc. 
— ^Will some of the readers of The Student give 
the origin of names applied to the people of dif- 
ferent States : as Buckeye, to those of Ohio ; 
Hoosier, to those of Indiana; Wolverine, to 
those of Michigan ; Sucker, to those of Illinois; 
Badger, to those of Wisconsin, etc. ? 

What of all things in the world is the longest, 
the shortest, the swiftest, the slowest, the most 
precious, the most neglected, and without which 
nothing could be done ? 

From S. A. V., of Tarrytown, N. Y. : 

I AM composed of eighteen letters. 
My 1, 16, 17, 4, is one of the points of the compass. 
My 18, 4, 6, 10, 16, is a hard substance. 
My 6, 12, 16, is a pranoon. 
My 8, 18, a, 16, is an ancient city of Oroeoe. 
My 7, II, 4, 6, is a preposition. 
My 8, 9, 18, is one of the gods of the Egyptians. 
My 14, 12, 6, 18, 16, is a feathered biped. 
My whole is what you can not guess. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

H. H. H., of Canton, O., will find his questions 
relative to the formation of coal answered by the 
article on geology in our present number. 

Geo. R. L., of 111., may see an answer to his 
inquiry — *• What makes the sun look larger when 
rising than when over our heads'* — iA the Mu- 
seum of The Student fbr December, 1852. 

Bank-Note Paper. — Answer to J. A. W., 
OF N. J.— The best of bank-note paper is made 
of Russia hemp, the same materials of which 
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sails ar« made. The materials are beaten in the 
engines from 60 to 70 boors, so as to draw out 
the fiber slowly. Owing to this, the pi^r is 
rery tough. Inferior paper is sometimes made 
of flax linen, but no papejr is ever made of silk. 
It has no more fiber than hair, and can not be 
made into paper alone. SUk, howeTer, is some- 
times used to color the bank-note paper, to glye 
it some desired shade for a particular bank ; and 
for such purposes colored silk handkerchiefs are 
cut up finely, and beaten with the other materials. 
8ilk is never used in the manufacture of paper 
for any other purpose. 

T. A. 8., of Baynortown, sends the following 
answers to the puzzles, etc., in the May and June 
numbers: 

Galileo invented the thermometer. Jlrchi- 



medes is said to hare been the discoverer of tl 
principles of the lerer, wheel, and axle, ete. 
** sinking Aind** is one that is raised to sink, ( 
pay off a public debt Answer to Adelia's pan 
— EX'ten-U'ate, Answer to J. S. A. — J^o9e, 

Solution to Arithmetical Puzzle. Ist. Tin 
have 5 loaves, and the three persons eating alik 
each must eat 1} loaves. But A had 3 loave 
consequently he must furnish C 1^ loaves, or 
B has 2 loaves, and must Airnish ^ (^ a loa 
They both together fiirnish \ loaves for C, < 
which A. ftumishes {, and B », consequently 
must have i of the money, or 4 shillings, and 
1 shilling. 

Answer to Enigma in Jnly^*< Studj to becoB 
learned.'* 
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READING.-OPENING SCHOOL. 

AVERY prevalent error in our common schools 
is that of reading too much at a time ; for 
instance, recently, in visiting a school, it so 
happened that I found it engaged in the opening 
exercise of the day, viz., that of reading a por- 
tion of the Scriptures. 

After the children had finished reading, I ob- 
served that they had read two chapters, which, 
being in one of the Gospels, contained about 
sixty or seventy verses. Upon inquiry, the 
teacher told me he usually read from two to 
three chapters every morning. 

Now, I think not less than a minute should be 
occupied in the child's reading and the teacher's 
explanation of each verse, which would take at 
least the tohole of one hour for two chapters. 
This is certainly occupying too much time for 
any one exercise. 

Rarely will the interest maintained in the 
class justify a longer continuance than fifteen 
minutes of any school exercise. And ten minutes 
is long enough for this one. Without apparent 
interest and individual attention, I need scarcely 
add, it is useless to commence hearing any re- 
citation. In this every child in school should 
participate — the youngest as well as oldest. 

In the reading before spoken of, I discovered 
much inattention — an unavoidable consequence 
3f such prolonged exercises— besides, the younger 



ones did not take part with those readings, bt 
were amusing themselves as best they mighl 
This should not be so. 

The following suggestions I present, after prac 
ticing with good success and great satisfaction : 

In opening a school, let it be understood tha 
every child is expected to take a part. Then afte 
all the books are closed, except the Testament 
and perfect silence is obtained, the teacher maj 
read to a comma at first. Let it then be requirec 
of the school to repeat in concert after him— 
those having books and able to read, repeat oi 
read all — those not able to read what was re- 
tained in memory — thus cultivating that faculty 

You might adopt this plan for a week — ^that iS: 
reading in this way in the morning. Then i^ 
may be well to vary it a little, and read a whoh 
verse ; and as before the school repeat in concert 
afterward, thus each one reads all that is read, 
which, for each one to do separately, would tak< 
much longer and be little better. The tea<^e] 
should be cautious not to read too fast during this 
exercise, and particular in minding the pauses. 

Another week he may request one of the besl 
readers to read as he did I rarely read more 
than five verses; after which the books wer« 
closed, and then I asked a few questions, desiring 
them answered as nearly as possible in the lan- 
guage of the sacred writer. This verbatim 
answer I consider far less important in other 
recitations. 
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This ezeroise mfty be concluded with a few 
practical remarks, a short prayer, or with sing- 
ing, as the teacher deems best. The whole time 
thus occupied usually may be about ten minutes. 

M. 
^ » » 

Ilf ATTGURATIOir OF THE CRYSTAL PaLACE. — 

This long looked-for event took place on the I4th 
of July. The President of the United States, 
gOTernors of several States, and other distin- 
guished persons from abroad, as well as ftrom our 
own country, were present, and participated in 
these ceremonies. It is estimated that more than 
20,000 persons were assembled at the Palace on 
that occasion. We shall not now attempt a de- 
scription of the ceremonies or the building, but 
will reserve that for next month. The exhibition 
is open for visitors, but the goods are not all ar- 
ranged yet; nevertheless those who cannot visit 
it next month, or even later, will find it to well 
repay them to come during this. 

The Artesian Well, at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, is 550 feet deep, and the auger is still 
grinding in a rock. It now runs five gallons per 
minute. 

Bailroad in Egypt. — Accounts ftrom Alex- 
andria, £gypt, mention the opening of the new 
railroad from that place to Cairo, a distance of 



twenty-five miles. A locomotive ran over the 
road on the 2l8t of June. 

San Francisco. — The population of San Fran- 
cisco is noiw 50,000. Six years ago, the Califor- 
nia Star announced its population as being 
821 males and 138 females. This increase* is 
unprecedented. . 

A LAD or girl, of fifteen years of age, may be 
bought in the interior of Africa for four yards 
of Manchester cotton, value sixpence. 

Da. Charles Caldwell, one of the most 
eminent medical men of the West, died recently 
at Louisville, Kentucky. He was a voluminous 
author, and was well known to his profession, 
and as a phrenologist. 

It is said they have a postmaster in Lancaster 
County, Pa., who can not write, and who actually 
signs official papers with his mark. This is cer- 
tainly a man of mark. Where are the school- 
masters ? 

Public Schools of Boston. — Boston has 
twenty-three schools, including the public Latin, 
the English High, the Normal, and the Model 
School. In these twenty-three schools, 10,887 
scholars are enrolled, and the average attendance 
is 9,041.1. To instruct this army of children 
the city employs a corps of teachers consisting 
of 81 masters, 11 sub-masters, 17 ushers, and 
144 female assistants. These teachers are well 
paid, as they should be. 
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VACATIONS, THEIR ADVANTAGES, ETC. 



DURING the present month our schools are 
having vacations, and the city teachers are 
away to the country enjoying its pure air 
and invigorating freedom ; while country teach- 
ers are improving this season in visits to the 
neighboring cities, or perhaps in tours to other 
States. Fortunate are those who can thus spend 
their summer vacations, and reap the advantages 
derived from them. 

Those who would receive the greatest benefit 
ttcm such vacations should improve every occa- 
sion for becoming better informed in regard to 
the schools of other parts of the country, also 
•oqoainted with their teachers, and modes of 
isstmciion, being carefiil to treasure up for Ai- 



ture use every new idea gained. One of the best 
opportunities for teachers to become acquainted 
with their fellow-laborers is by attending teach- 
ers' conventions. In addition to this they should 
visit schools as often as possible, and read reg- 
ularly educational periodicals, particularly those 
prepared expressly for their profession. 

Teachers need these changes afforded by va- 
cations for invigoration of body ; they need trav- 
el and observation for the enlargement of their 
own minds ; they need intercourse with the world, 
such as can be had by traveling, to enable them 
the better to understand the kind of education 
best adapted for developing the rising generation, 
and fitting them to become true citisens. 
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If there trer were a oonntrj requiring intel- 
ligent, faithftil teaehers, teachers who under- 
stand the principles of the goTemment under 
which they live, and feel the importance of the 
trusts committed to their keeping, in the train- 
ing of the young for citizenship, it is our 
own. We would that every one who has any 
thing to do with our educatibnal institutions, 
either as teachers, or parents who proTide for the 
instruction of their children, could feel the vast 
importance of haying the young trained to be- 
come useful, faithful citizens, citizens who will 
earnestly labor with a patriot's hope and zeal to 
preserre our goyemment from corruption, and to 
purify it from whateyer wrong now exists. 

Our country needs many such faithful teach- 
ers, for it is to the proper education of the young, 
and to the correct principles implanted in their 
minds, that we can only look with hope for the 
future peace and happiness of our country. 
Despotism can not preyail, but anarchy may, 
without a proper education of the rising gener- 
ation. Let us beseech of you, then, teachers 
and parents, to ponder well this subject, and act 
with a wise reference to the Aiture. See to it, 
that the young are taught to liye aboye selfish- 
nese, to think and act for a higher, noble life. 

Improye your yacations in such obseryatipns 
and study as will enable you the better to AilfiU 
the important mission in which you are engaged, 
and the rising generation will bless you for your 
noble labors. 

The New Tork State Teachers' Ashocia- 
Tiow will be held at Rochester, N. Y., this 
month, commencing on Tuesday, the 2d instant, 
at 2 o'clock, P. M., and continue three days. 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement OF Education will hold its next 
annual meeting at Pittsburg, Pa., commencing 
on the 9th of August. 

NoTiES AifD Emendations to thk Text or Shakkspbabb^ 
Plats ; from early manuscript corrections In a copy of 
the Folio, 1682, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, 
F. 8. A. 12mo, 541 pages. Pablished by J. S. Bedfleld, 
New York. 

Haoy of the best critical Intonects of the world hare at- 
tempted, during the past century, to correct the obTions 
tnon of Shakespeare's text, but with litUe success. In 
1849, Mr. Collier had the luck to find a dirty, tattered copy 
of the second folio edition of Shakespeare, printed in 1682. 
He was induced to beliere, on subsequent examinations, 
that this old copy had l>elonged to some old actor, and that 
it contained many passages omitted in the later editions, 



which bad prateMy bean eriMd to be omitted OB tbe ilagi 
besidea, the marks on Its margin showed many othi 
ehangea, and wrong words subatitated, etc The woi 
beibre at contains tlie notes, emendations, and alteratioi 
found in this old Folio edition, and thus remores tibe ei 
scurity o( many passages, wliile they restore to eonsirten 
and beauty otli^rs. 

Mr. Bedfleld is also publishing the eookjpieHio works < 
Shakespeare, with the emendations abore mentioned i 
stored, amounting in all to 90,000 corrections. It Is ism 
in parts, oetaro, at 25 cents eadi, to be complete in 1 
numlMra. The fliat flre parts are now read j. 

Fathxb Oayazzi'b Lbctubbb and Lifs: ISmoi, 299 pap 
Price in paper, 50 cents ; doth binding, 75 cents, n 
lished by De WiU ds Darenport, New York. 

These lectures of Father Garazziwwe rep<Nrted in fWl 
T. C. Leland, phon<^rapher, as (hey were delivered in N( 
YoriL The accuracy of these reports is aToached by m 
era! leading dergymen in this dty. The life of Gayazxi i 
prepared by two Italians, and revised by Gavazzi himsi 
The subjects of tlieee lectures are : The Identity of Sosu 
ism and Paganism ; The Jesuits ; What Is the IndiTidoal 
the Bomish System? The Infallibiliiy of the Pope; Cc 
dition of the Nations under the Popish Sj'stera ; The Bfii 
ness of Popery ; on Belies and Images ; Pius IX. ; T 
Inquisition and tlie Madiai ; and the Present War of Pope 
against Protestantism. It will be seen that this oorefa 1 
field of the religious controversy of the present age. 

Thb Island op Xjfb; An Allegory; with lUoatratioi 
12mo, 90 pages. Publislied by James Moaroe A C 
Boston. 
This is a beautifiilly written allegory, very original in 

conceptions, instructive in its teachings, and, wUhal, o 

tivating in interest 

Ou> Nbw Yobx; or. Democracy in 1689. A Tragedy, 
Five Acts. By Mrs. £. Oakes Smith. 12mo, 65 pai 
Published by Stringer & Townsend, 222 Broadway, N 
York. 

This work is written in a vigorous style, and portrays i 
diaractors of Jacob Leisler, the People's Governor, and 
William Sloughter, the Govem<Nr appointed by the Oo 
of England. The former, with Milbume, Leisler'a son- 
law, were executed in .\he Park of the City HaU In Ifl 
upon the very spot where the beantifal fountain throws 
pure water sparkling to the light 

HousBHOLD Wobds; a new Monthly Magazine. O 

ducted by Charles Dickens. 

This periodical is now issued as a monthly, and it is < 
of the most entertaining and substantial publioationa in 
English language. The August number has 120 octa 
donble-colunm pag<>«, upon flue paper, and presente a i 
gramme of thirty-six original artidea. It is publiahe<j 
the low price of $2 a year, by McElrath & . Barker, 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Buoiments or Pitbuo Spbakinq and Dbbatb; or, HI 
on the Application of Logic. 12mo, 129 pages. P 
lished by McElrath ds Barker, 17 Spruce Street, New Y< 

This is a valuable treatise for teachers, dergynken, i 
lawyers, and all others engaged in debate or c<mtrove 
It is written in a terse, spicy vein, and its anecdotes are ^ 
calculated to entertain readers and illustrate the aut:^ 
It also contains good sense and sound philosophy ; stnd 
confidently recommend it to all who wish value reeei 
for its price, which is enly 44 cents. 
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IMPORTANCE OP APPLICATION TO STUDY. 



BT THOMAS CHALMERS, D. D. 



r' is by dint of steady labor ; it is by giving 
enough of application to the work, and 
having enough time for the doing of it ; 
it is by regular pains-takmg;, and the plying 
of constant assiduities; it is by these, and 
not by any process of legerdemain, that we 
secure the strength and the staple of real 
excellence. 

It was thus that Demosthenes, clause 
after clause, and sentence after sentence, 
elaborated, and that to the uttermost, his 
immortal orations. It was thus that 
Newton pioneered his way, by the steps of 
an ascending geometry, to the mechanism 
of the heavens, after which he left this 
testimony behind him, that he was conscious 
of nothing else but a patient thinking, which 
could at all distinguish him from other men. 
He felt that it was no inaccessible superior- 
ity on which he stood, and it was thus that 
he generously proclaimed it. 

It is certainly another imagination that 
prevails, in regard to those who have left the 
stupendous monuments of intellect behind 
them ; not that they were differently exer- 
cised from the rest of the species, but that 
they must have been differently gifted. It 
is their talent, and almost never their 
industry, by which they have been thought 
to signalize themselves; and seldom is it 
adverted to, how much it is to the strenuous 
application of those common-place faculties 
which are diffused among us all, that they 
are indebted to the glories that now encircle 
their remembrance and their name. 

It is felt to be a vulgarizing of genius, 
that it should be lighted up by any other 
way than by a direct inspiration from 
Heaven; and hence men have overlooked 
the steadfastness of purpose, the devotion 
to some single but great object, the un- 
weariedness of labor that is given, not in 
convulsive and preternatural throes, but by 

VOL. VII. NO. V. SEPT. 1853. 



little and little as the strength of the mind 
may bear it, the accumulation of many small 
efforts, instead of a few grand and gigantic, 
but perhaps irregular movements; men 
have overlooked these, as being indeed the 
elements to which genius owes the best and 
the proudest of her achievements. 

They can not think that aught so utterly 
prosaic as patience, and pains-taking, and 
resolute mdustry, have any share in the 
upholding of a distinction so illustrious. 
These are held to be ignoble attributes, 
never to be found among the demi-gods, 
but only among the drudges of hterature ; 
and it is certainly true, that in scholarship 
there are higher and lower walks, but still 
the very highest of all is a walk of labor. 

It is not by any fantastic juggk^ry, in- 
comprehensible to ordinary inirid**-, aiid 
beyond their reach; it is not by this tTial!; 
the heights of philosophy are sQjUod, ^- 
said he who towers so far abova nil his 
fellows: and whether viewed as ati exhibi- 
tion of his own modesty, or as ar:L cnCourage-- 
ment to others, this testimon}'^ miiy b$f 
regarded as one of the most pre^.idual-- 
legacies that he has bequeathed to the 
world. 

Let me endeavor to guard you against 
this most common error of the youthful 
imagination, and into which you are most 
naturally seduced by the very splendor and. 
magnitude of the work that you contemplate. . 
The "Principia" of Newton, and the 
"Pyramids of Egypt," are both of them 
most sublime works ; and looking to either 
as a magnificent whole, you have a like 
magnificent idea of the noble conception, 
or the one mighty power that originated 
each of them. 

You reflect not on the gradual and con- 
tinuous, and I had almost said, creeping 
way, in which they at length emerged to 
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their present greatness, so as now to stand 
forth, one of the stateliest monuments of 
intellectual, and the other of physical 
strength, that the world ever saw. You 
C'ln see, palpably enough, how it was by 
repeated strokes of the chisel, and by a 
series of muscular efiForts, each of which 
executed not the force of a single arm, that 
the architecture was lifted to the state in 
which, after the lapse of forty centuries, it 
still remains one of the wonders of the 
world ; but you see not the secret steps of 
that process by which the mind of our in- 
vincible philosopher was carried upward 
from one landing-place to another, till it 
reached the pinnacle of that still more 
wondrous fabric which he himself has 
consummated. 

You look to it as you would to a prodigy 
sprung forth at the bidding of a magician, 
or at least of one whose power were as 
hopelessly* above your own, as if all the 
spells and mysteries of magic were familiar 
to him. And hence it is that naught could 
be more kind, and surely naught more 
emphatically instructive, than when he told 
his brethren of the species wherein it was 
that his strength lay ; that he differed not 
in power, but only differed in patience, from 
themselves; and that he had won that 
eminence from which he looked down on 
the crowd beneath him, not by dint of a 
heaven-born inspiration that descended only 
4n a few, but by dint of a home-bred virtue 
that was within reach of all. 

There is much of weighty and most ap- 
plicable wisdom in the reply given by Dr. 
Johnson to a question put to him by his 
biographer relative to the business of com- 
position. He a^ked whether, ere one begin, 
he should wait for the favorable moment, 
for the afflatus which is deemed by many 
to constitute the whole peculiarity of genius ? 
"No, sir; he should sit down doggedly," 
was the reply of the great moralist. And 
be assured, gentlemen, that there is much 
of substantial truth in it. 

Whether it be composition, or any other 
exercise of scholarship, I would have you 
all to sit down doggedly ; for if you once 
bethink yourselves of waiting for the 
afflatus or inspiration, the risk is that the 
afflatus may never come. Again we repeat, 
that if at all ambitious of a name in scholar- 



ship, or, what is better far, if ambitious od 
that wisdom that can devise aright for th 
service of hunianity, it is not by the wildly 
even though it should be the grandly, ir 
regular march of a wayward and meteori 
spirit that you will ever arrive at it. 

It is by a slow, but surer path, by a fixe< 
devotedness of aim, and the steadfast pros 
ecution of it, by breaking your day into it 
hours and its seasons, and then by a resolut 
adherence to them ; it is not by the randoB 
sallies of him who lives without a purpos 
and without a plan, it is by the unwearie( 
regularities of him who plies the exercise 
of a self-appointed round, and most strenu 
ously perseveres in them. It is by thes 
that mental power, I will not say is created 
but it is by these that mental power is botl 
fostered into strength, and made tenfok 
more effective than before. Precise, an( 
methodical, and dull as these habits ma; 
be deemed, it is to them that the world i 
indebted for its best philosophy, and it 
best poetry. — From an Address to th 
Students of St. Andrew^s. 



AS YB SOW, SO SHALL YE REAP 

BY EDWARD W. CHESEBRO. 

TWENTY-EIGHT years ago the comm^ 
winter, in a pleasant, pretty, littt 
village nestled cosily among the greei 
hills of the Old Granite State, there flour 
ished an institution of learning commonl] 

known as the H Academy. This wa 

before the age of camphene, cblorofomi 
railroads, and the numerous other inventions 
consequently this little village of which w< 
have spoken, was seldom troubled with nois< 
or confusion of any kind, a circumstano 
that greally facilitated the student's ad 
vancement in study. 

After the autumnal work was performed 
the com husked and snugly stowed awa; 
in the crib, the potatoes dug and depositee 
in the cellar, secure from the biting frost 
of winter, and the last pumpkin houses 
preparatory to thanksgiving, then th 
farmers from the neighboring country wouli 

send their sons to the H Academy 

that they might there enjoy advantage 
superior to those afforded by the commo 
schools at home. 
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Congregated at this institution at the 
time we speak of, were about fifty students, 
and among them were to be found James 

McB and David P , two yoimg 

men, or, more properly speaking, boys, who 
diflfered from each other essentially and 
totally. The former was the son of Gen. 

McB , of Sal^, Mass., one of the 

wealthiest merchants of that enterprising 
town, then, as now, extensively engaged in 
the East India trade. James had been sent 

to the house of his maternal uncle in H , 

with the idea that it would be beneficial to 
his morals to live in such a quiet and re- 
tired village. 

Having been brought up in luxury and 
indolence, caressed and inordinately indulged 
by his mother, as he was an only child, he 
was but little calculated to make a scholar. 
He was proud, conceited, and overbearing, 
disliked by most of his fellow- students on 
account of the airs he assumed. His 
lessons were badly learned, if learned at all, 
but being a rich man's son, his misdeeds 
were very judiciously winked at, or 
passed over in silence by his short-sighted 
teacher. 

David P , a lad of some ten years of 

age, and younger by three years than the 
boy of whom we have just spoken, was a 
pale,' studious youth, who came every 
morning, whether the weather were fair or 
foul, a distance of two miles, in order to 
avail himself of the teacher's instructions. 
Every duty required of him was fully per- 
formed ; for every recitation he had 
previously prepared himself. He seemed 
to be laboring, not merely to satisfy the 
teacher that he understood his lessons, but 
to satisfy himself that he had entirely 
mastered the subject. He' grew in favor 
with the young men of the school daily. 

His father, not being in affluent circum- 
stances, David was sometimes rather 
scantily clothed, so that the chilling winds 
of a New Hampshire winter were occasion- 
ally almost intolerable to the frail boy. 
Yet his ardent desire for knowledge sus- 
tained him through storm and tempest, and 
every succeeding day of the winter term 
found him at his accustomed post. 

On one cold inclement morning, after 
there had been a heavy fall of snow, which 
made the way exceedingly toilsome, David 



traveled the whole distance frcmi his fathei^ 
residence to school on foot. He arrived 
before nine o'clock, however, and found the 
boys standing around the stove in the 
school-room. As soon as he came in, they 
enlarged their circle, and thus gave him an 
opportunity of enjoying the cheerful warmth 
of the life-giving fire. He modestly accepted 
their proffered act of poHteness, and. took 
the vacant place. 

In a few minutes, James McB came 

in, and in his usually authoritative manner 
thrust David from the place assigned him, 
using at the same time abusive and insult- 
ing language, such as, " Stand back, rag- 
amuffin ; let your betters come,'* etc. 
Hearing this, one of the young men inter- 
fered, and restored the boy to his place, 
saying, " Let David alone ; he will make a 
man worth a dozen of you." 

But Time stayed not his rapid flight. 
Years passed on, changing academical boy- 
hood to active manhood. The young men 

of the H Academy became scattered 

over the world. Some are plowing the 
waves of the ocean, some are wresting life 
and its inamunities from the sturdy forests 
of our Western land, some are delving mid 
CaUfornian sands, while others still sxe 
sleeping "within the pale of church-yard 
mold." 

James McB , fondly and foolishly 

indulged while a cliild, became the idle anck 
disobedient scholar, and, finally, the vicious 
and profligate young man. Taking offense 
at some judicious restraint on the part of 
his father, he left home and went to Boston, 
where he embarked on board of a vessel 
bound for the West Indies. A short time 
after arriving in Havana, he got into a riot 
in company with some drunken sailors. 
The police interfered, but before he was 
taken, he received a blow, from which, 
about a week afterward, he died. Thus 
perished untimely, ignominiously, and mis- 
erably, the petted and indulged James 
McB . 

Let us now trace the onward course of 
David P . As might have been ex- 
pected, the industrious and studious boy 
became the active young man. The world 
had work for him. At first we find him 
pursuing the arduous and responsible call- 
ing of teacher in a district-school, and 
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afterward conducting the Newburyport 
High School. Frcmi this important posi- 
tion he was called to take charge of the 
New York State Normal School, with this 
noble motto, " Succeed or die," emblazoned 
on his shield. 

** UnreBting toil 
Won the first trophy, as the grateful heart 
Of many a youth to patient knowledge trained 
Doth testify with tears; while many a man 
Crowned by his Alma Mater, from the post 
Of honor or of oare, remembereth well 
Whose strong, persuasiye nurture led him there.*' 

In the midst of a life of usefulness, cast- 
ing the sunshme of a cheerful heart on all 
aroimd him, and exerting a salutary in- 
fluence on milhons of our land, God saw fit 
that he should exchange the realities of 
earth for the happiness of a sinless clime. 

Yoimff man, do you prefer the course 

which led David P to usefulness, honor, 

happiness, and heaven, to that which led 

James McB , to disgrace and iqfamy ? 

Qo, then, and do likewise. 



THE TRUE SCHOLAR. 

BT WM. GLAND BOURNE. 

• 

[The fidlowing extracts are from a Poem delirered befbfe 
(he Literary Societies of ttie New York Free Academy, 
July 2S, 1858. In it the author pictures the life of The True 
Scholar, from his chfldhood to the summit of the Alpine 
heights of wisdom and learning. A guardian spirit walks 
with the boy ; he prays for wisdom and understanding as 
his best boon. On the way many snares and temptations 
are encountered, but they are all escaped, while the angel 
points the scholar to the mountain-top, and says, **Let us 
press onward— there Is rest beyond I'* At last the Pilgrim 
finds the rest and reward of a noble life in the repose and 
glory of heayen.]— ^. Student, 

THE scholar's childhood. 

Within a quiet yale a trellised cot 

Offered its threshold to the gentle step 

Of a sweet child. He played aroimd the door. 

And placked the flowers, or watched the singing 

birds 
That came and warbled to him. All the day 
His voice was music, and his heart was love. 
And sleep was dreamy bliss. At morn and eve 

ne prayed.: 
<* 0, QoD in heaven ! do thou my father bless ! 
My mother bless ! and make me wise and good V* 

Day after day he grew. As flowery Spring 
Wove garlands for the Summer's ripening ray ; 



And while the luscious Autumn in his lap 
Her offerings poured, till Winter frose the veins 
Of the earth's joy, and laid his crystal hand 
On fruits and flowers, he grew surpassing fair. 

His eye looked up and saw the gentle Moon 
Walking amid the stars. He curious saw 
The morning Sun, and fleecy clouds and showers. 
The trees, and birds, and butterflies, and things 
That crept across the garden walk, and webs. 
Wove by the spider-artist in the bush, 
Were mysteries he tried to solve. He asked 
The various names. He never weary grew 
Of hearing lessons from the open book 
Whereon the Autiior stamped his holy seal. 
Nor did he ask in vain. 

With larger eye 
He saw the distant hills, and sought to know 
What was beyond them in the farther zone. 
He often dreamed that in the coming years 
His feet should tread those hills, his eyes should 

see 
The mighty wonders. Wisdom loves to toil ! 
With keener vision, as his sense enlarged. 
He marked the peaks sublime, and towering higb 
The pinnacle in glory ever crowned. 
His eye drank in the picture. O'er his soul 
Emotions rushed, and in his youthful veins 
The warm blood leaped. One vow henceforth 

was his — 
That mountain's top to reach, and there to die! 

****** 
With buoyant step, and Hope's elastic tread 
He hastened forth, nor stopped, as once, to hear 
The birds .that filled the grove. No joys allured 
His feet aside. No butterflies for him 
Held dalliance, with honey cups and flowers. 
But, watching every step, he gathered gems 
Of radiant Truth. 

As on he kept his way 
His f(|0t were worn and weary, and he sought 
A brief repose. A vision softly stole 
Before his eye, in which a spirit fair 
Stood by the pilgrim, in his balmy sleep. 
'Twas a sweet dream! He asked, with loving 

gaze. 
Whence she had come, and whither on the way. 
She pointing upward, answered, « I am come 
To keep thee in the path thy soul hath loved; 
Let us press onward ! — there is rest beyond!'* 

Suns rose and set. The varying seasons roltod, 
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TUl near the hills he stood, and earnest looked 
Toward their towering heights. Here others 

thronged 
And took their chosen walks. Some sought the 

path 
That wound the hills wide foot, and thought 

'twas wise. 
Some'^BOught a helper by a shorter way, 
But few took heart the sterner steps to mount. 
The angel pointed and the pilgrim toiled. 

Rough paths and rising steeps are labor's boon ; 
Who earnest seeks must patient love the toil. 
The noon-day suns may beat, but fainting not 
He worketh still. No Faint-heart wins the prize. 
Day moves apace. His action must not cease. 
Time comes by moments, and the Ages die. 
Upward his trusting eye, his onward feet 
Though weary, still are set. A crossing path 
Is gained, and easy travelers invite 
The dusty pilgrim to their gentler slope. 

With keener vision hero the way he scanned. 
Theirs lay in devious steps by which they passed 
The slippery verge, or in the tempter's lure 
Were oft ensnared. The travelers he met 
Had long been reaching what he now had gained — 
Who started with him scarce had left the plain. 

THE scholar's PRAYER. 

Unto the sky he turned, and humbly prayed — 
«« Father ! keep my feet in holy paths. 
Dangers surround me. Thou art all my strength. 
Give me Thy light that I may well discern 
Pureness and Duty. Keep me in Thy hand ! 
Unto thy suppliant child all wisdom give, 
And give me understanding. Unto Thee 
My life I give. Help me to bear the Cross 
That I may win the Crown. Teach me the way 
Of Self-Denial, that my life may be 
Pure as the heart which Thou alone can'st give !" 

FOLLY. 

The weary pilgrim sought repose 
And welcome rest. Forth, from a place retired, 
Came one who beckoned him to downy ease. 
And pointed out the way. A mirthful group 
Beveled in Folly's lap. The gay romance 
Made life a fiction, while the novel turned 
Life to a jest, and thus the players passed 
Their golden hours. Some sought in baser games 
To sharpen wit, or drive away the sense . 



Of their own being. Art was called to aid 
The slayers who had lain their hands on souls 
Now lost in Pleasure's maze. Like bubbles 

blown 
From hollow reeds, their brilliant hues were > 

seen 
In empty orbings, and as light as air. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

There are new dangers in the upward w^. 
Snares are thick set, and secret foes come forth 
With winning words. They meet the toiler's ear. 
And lead him from his path. He stopped to 

greet 
A well-loved friend who long before had left 
His quiet vale, and now upon the way 
Was halting for repose. He held a cup 
Of ruby wine, and as it played 
And sparkled in the sunlight, " Drink !" he cried, 
** *Tis a new life for weary pilgrims given ! 
Come and repose. It is unwise to haste ! 
I will go with you in another hour !** 

There were bright names amid the throng that 

formed 
The revelers. The scholar left his path 
To quaff the nectar from polluted bowls. 
Poets laid down their golden harps and trod 
Upon their broken strings. With baser chords 
They sung of Pleasures that would dye the cheek 
Of Virtue but to name. The ardent youth 
Who dreamed of fame, lost all his noble fire. 
And sunk in riot where he should have won. 
The strong- nerved man, whose mind was formed 

to climb 
The highest steeps that mortal ever saw — 
The weigher of the spheres— the tall-browed man 
Whom Genius gave her seal — the only son 
Of the dear mother who had prayed in hope 
Of the bright future — all were bound in chains 
They saw not, but which hourly deeper marked 
Their weakened limbs. Along the winding paths 
Some tottered, till their stumbling foot was sot 
On crumbling verges, where they shrieking sunk 
In dark abysses, fathomless as Night. 

With an aching heart 
The pilgrim cried, " ye who sport with Death! 
Come on with me! Behold those sun-tipped 

heights, 
Where Pleasure and Repose divinely meet V* 
The angel pointed and, as ever, said, 
** Let us press onward— there is rest beyond !•• 
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They scaled the ascending sleeps, and listening 

heard 
New voices from a spot where scattered lay 
Old tools, and broken rock, and bleaching bones. 
And half-burned oracibles, and smouldering 

fires. 
Around the mountain side a sallow crowd 
Hunted, and delved, and in. the granite gray 
Sought particles of gold. A rushing stream 
Sped down the barren side, and bore the sands 
In a rich freight, which thousands stopped to 

snatch 
From the wild tide. Here sat a gray old man 
Within a gloomy cave, wherein he piled 
His golden heaps. His eye was sunk. His hands 
Were trembling as they counted o'er the dross 
Around his feet. He clutched another grain, 
And on his wealth expired. 

The struggling throng 
Feasted their eyes on gold. Some delved and 

toiled, 
And from their treasures made a molten god. 
Some weighed their virtue in a well-poised scale 
And took the yellow bribe. Some found their 

bliss 
In barter. But accursed of all, and lost 
Was he who sold the innocent and pure 
And rioted in sin's infernal den. 
The pilgrim cried, " Oh ye who sport with Death ! 
Come on with me! Behold these sun-tipped 

heights, 
Where riches passing count shall never fail !" 

THE MOUlTTAIir TOP. 

Onward and upward, with an ardor strong, 
The pilgrim moved. Sweet light illumed his form, 
And fire Promethean fell from Heaven's pure 

fount 
Upon his heart. For him all science trimmed 
Her glorious lamp, and wisdom's golden fruits 
On jeweled tables, at the crystal spring 
Whence knowledge flowed, were served by spirits 

pure 

Who filled their cups at Virtue's sinless fount. 
Love, in baptismal fire, filled all his soul 
With holy zeal. His toil was ceaseless praise. 
His hymns were gracious deeds. His humble 

prayer 
A sigh and tear for wanderers from the way. 



I He grew more radiant as he neared the peak. 
Who trod his earnest steps his altar saw. 
And there, too, paid their homage, high and pur 
They saw hun mount, and prayed for equj 

strength. 
They saw his path, and prayed that they migl 

walk 
All day therein, and made snblimest vows 
To Duty, to their fellows, and to God. 

The summit reached, the pilgrim stopped to loo 
Upon the way. A hymn divine woke up 
Surpassing strains. As though from othe 

spheres 
A rapturous melody around him flowed, 
And by a name the angel now declared 
For ever his — a name unknown on Earth- 
He called him. With seraphic voice he spoke- 
"Thou hast all Wisdom sought, and treasure 

sought. 
And Understanding, Thou hast for Meeknee 

prayed. 
And Pureness, and thou hast for light relied 
On Him whence Wisdom, Light, and Purenea 

spring ! 
Thou hast for Understanding prayed and toiled, 
That in thy duty thou might'st faithful be. 
And constant to thy trust. Lo ! God hath heard- 
Thy prayers are answered ! Thou hast faithful 

been! 
Let us press onward— there is rest beyoni !" 
And soaring upward, with sustaining hand 
He bore the pilgrim, who outwalked the stars, 
And glory found in Heaven's sublime repose 



POWER AND WILL. 

All power is in the will, and will is fate ? 
Who would pursue the future let him search 
The book of his own soul ; if there he read 
The unconquerable purpose, the resolve 
Eternal and immutable, the faith 
Which fears, doubts, questions nothing — let him 

on ! 
He bears his fortune with him, and his fate~ 
All else is naught ! 



Misfortunes are mortal bitters, which 
frequently restore the healthy tone of the 
mind after it has been cloyed and sickened 
by the sweets of prosperity. 
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NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 



THIS edifice is situated on Reservoir 
Square, adjoining the Croton Distri- 
b.uting Reservoir, on the east, and ex- 
tending from Fortieth to Forty-second 
Street, with the Sixth Avenue on the West 
side. Its distance from the Battery is about 
four miles, and three and a half iniles from 
the City Hall. 

The ground plan of the building is of an oc- 
tagonal shape, each side being 149 feet wide. 
The second story is in the form of a Greek 
cross, surmounted by a nave 41 feet wide, 
and rising to the height of 6*7 feet from the 
ground floor. Each diameter of the cross 
is 365 feet 5 inches long and 149 feet wide. 
At the point of intersection in the cross 
there rises an immense dome, 100 feet in 
diameter, and from the floor to the crown 
of the arch inside it is 118 feet high. On 
the outside, including the lantern, it is 149 
feet high. At each angle in the octagon is 
an octagonal tower, eight feet in diameter, 
and 75 feet high. In each of these are 
winding staircases, leading to the small 
balconies on th^sc tower:? and to the roof 
of the building. 

The Crystal Palace contains, on the 
ground floor, 111,000 square feet of space ; 
and in its galleries 62,000 square feet more, 
making a total area of 173,000 square feet, 
or about 4 acres, for the purpose of ex- 
hibition. The total area of the building is 
249,692 square feet, or nearly 6 acres. This 
immense edifice is constructed, with the ex- 
ception of the floor, of iron and glass. 



The external walls are made of cast-iron 
framing, or panel -work, into which are 
inserted the sashes of the windows. The 
glass is one eighth of an inch in thickness 
and enameled. The enameling is laid on 
the glass with a brush, and after drying is 
subjected to the intense heat of a kiln, by 
which the coating becomes vitrified, and 
rendered as durable as the glass itself. This 
gives it an effect similar to that of ground 
glass, rendering it translucent, but not trans- 
parent. The sun's rays are so diffused in 
passing through it that the light is agree- 
able, and the rays deprived of that intensity 
of heat and glare which would be con- 
sequent were common window-glass used. 

Such a precaution was not taken in the 
manufacture of the glass for the London 
Crystal Palace, and it was found necessary 
to cover the interior of that building with 
canvas to produce the required shade. 
The New York Crystal Palace contains 
55,000 square feet of glass, or 15,000 panes, 
and 1,800 tons of iron. Besides this the 
quantity of wood used amounts to 750,000 
feet, board measure. 

The roof and dome are covered with tin. 
Around the dome, about half way from its 
base to the top, is a row of thirty- two 
windows ornamented with stained glass, 
representing the arms of the Union and of 
its several States. The interior of the build- 
ing is painted chiefly of a rich cream color, 
or buff. This is relieved by a moderate use 
of three positive colors: red, blue, and 
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yellow, in their several tmts of vermilion, 
garnet, sky-blue, and orange. 

The exterior presents the appearance of 
a building constructed of a light-colored 
bronze, ornamented with gold. The build- 
ing is supplied with gas and water in every 
part. The gas is designed for the use of the 
police in protecting the property by night ; 
but it is so arranged that should it be 
deemed expedient to open the exhibition 
in the evening, there will be ample light. 

It has been found necessary to change, 
somewhat, the original design of the build- 
ing, in order to accommodate those who 
desired to exhibit machinery in -operation. 
For this purpose an additional edifice has 
been added to the side adjoining the Re- 
servoir. This is 450 feet long, 21 feet wide, 
and two stories high. The lower floor will 
be occupied with machinery, wliich will be 
kept working during the exhibition. The 
second story will be the gallery of fine arts, 
devoted to the exhibition of painting, sculp- 
ture, etc. 

There are three entrances to the exhibi- 
tion : one on Sixth Avenue, one on Fortieth 
Street, and another on Forty-second Street. 
Having now briefly described the building, 
let us take a hasty glance at the interior. 

Entering on the Sixth Avenue side, we 
find ourselves in a broad aisle, 149 feet 
wide, extending through the building, from 
east to west. Directly beneath the dome, 
this is crossed by another of equal width, 
which extends from the entrances on the 
north and south side. Thus there are four 
grand divisions on the ground floor, and 
corresponding divisions in the galleries. 

These divisions are respectively named 
A, B, C, D, each including the space 
bounded by two naves. A is the northeast 
section, bounded by the north and the east 
nave, and appropriated to the United States, 
inchiding the gallery overhead. B is the 
southeast sect, bounded by the south and 
east naves, and includes Great Britain and 
Ireland. C is the southwest sect, bounded 
by the south and west naves appropriated 
to ZoUverein, France, and Belgium ; and D 
k the northwest sect, bounded by the north 
and west naves, embracing Denmark, Aus- 
tria, Italy, and other countries. 

The total amount of space on the floor 
pied by different countries for exhibi- 



I tion, exclusive of the naves, is about 152,0(K 
square feet, of which 94,102 is on the 
ground floor, and 59,000 is in the gallery. 
This space is divided as follows : 

Orcmnd Floor. CMlfevy 

England 10,570 7,081 

Switzerland 1,468 2,97( 

Zollverein 6,196 6,05S 

Holland and Belgium 2,916 72J 

Austria 1,458 72£ 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway.. 2,916 1,811 

Russia, etc 729 

British Guiana, and West Indies.. 1,093 

British Colonies 2,869 3,42S 

The total amount of space occupied by 
foreign countries is 98,749 square feet. 

The United States contributions occupy 
34,585 square feet on the ground floor, and 
19,945 square feet in the gallery. 

Directly beneath the dome, on a base 
some ten feet above the floor, stands ao 
equestrian statue of Washington, lai^er 
than hfe. The occasion, position, and all, 
seem most appropriately fitting for the re- 
membrance and honor of the "Father of 
his Country." The view from this point is 
truly one of gmndeur. Before and behind 
you, and on either hand, extend broad 
aisles bounded with statuary, and inter- 
spersed with little transparent palaces filled 
with articles on exhibition, while, far above 
you, rises the vast dome in stately majesty. 

The interior of this vast edifice presents 
an appearance to which no description could 
do justice. The gilded aisles, the swelling 
arches, the vast and airy-like dome, the 
forest of columns, and the variety of objects 
which greet the eye on every side, and the 
constantly moving throngs of visitors, whose 
faces are radiant with pleasure and astonish- 
ment, all these combine in forming a scene 
of beauty and interest, almost exceeding 
aught that the imagination conceived. 

On standing in the midst of all this 
splendor, one is reminded of those palaces 
of fairy creations which fill the open heart 
of childhood with dreams of earth's grandeur. 
The eye feasts on beauty, the ideal revels in 
reality, and taste drinks in charms from 
every object. A visit to this Temple of 
Industry will amply repay its expense, and 
long be cherished among the most interest- 
ing reminiscences of one s life. Visitors are 
assembling here from all parts of the world 
to view this Great Exhibition. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE TANYARD. 

BY J. E. 8NODORASS, M.D. 

«< T-^HiLOsoPHY of the Taiijard !" will pro- 

Y^ bably be the exclamation of some 
-*- of the readers of The Student. 
** How can there be any ' philosophy^ about 
such an every- day-observed place as the 
* tanyard V " And yet there is philosophy 
in tanning, as in every other familiar pursuit 
ctf industry. It is a chemical process in 
part, and in part a mechanical one, as we 
shall see by what I am about lo state with 
the hope of making you enjoy your next 
visit to the neighboring tanyard, more than 
any former one. 

The art of tanning is, doubtless, a very 
ancient one, though the date of its origin is 
not known. In the popular acceptation of 
the phrase it includes two quite distinct, 
though relative, branches of manufacture — 
that of the " currying" as well as the tanning 
process proper. The last named is mainly 
a chemical process, ^although it requires 
more or less of manipulation in order to 
facilitate the chemical action on which reli- 
jtnce is primarily placed. The former is a 
mechanical process alone. 

The modus operandi of tanning is simply 
the bringing of the vegetable principle of 
tannin or tan into contact with the animal 
pinciple of gelatin, whereupon a chemical 
change takes place, in obedience to the laws 
a[ affinity, resulting in a hardening and 
thickening of the skin subjected to the pro- 
cess. Tlie infusion of the tannin in the 
cellular coating and inner substance of the 
hide is the mechanical part of the operation, 
vhich necessarily precedes the chemical. 

Gelatin abounds, in greater or less 
degree, in the skuis of all animals, as also 
in their limbs, from which the culinary 
article of jelly is commonly extracted by a 
process quite familiar to all our lady readers. 
It is also resident in the other parts of 
animal bodies, including the horns and 
hoofs, which largely supply the article of 
commerce known as glue. 

Tannin is a principle found more or less 
in the barks of all trees, but the oak is 
mainly that from which it is derived in this 
country. We say mainly, because there 
are portions of the country where this class 



of trees are so scarce as to render necessary 
a substitution of the bark of other trees. 
For instance, in New Hampshire, and other 
of the more northeni tier of IStates, hem- 
lock bark is used by tiiuners almost ex- 
clusively, many employing oak bark very 
rarely, if at all, and then only to give a 
desired color to the leather after the actual 
process of tanning is considered complete. 

It is the universal abundance of oak, and 
particularly the white oak and the chest- 
nut oak, in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the otlier Middle States, through 
which the hills of the great Alleghanian 
Mountain spurs are extended, that has 
facilitated and rendered so largely profit- 
able the business of manufacturing various 
kinds of leather, and especially sole leather 
and the heavier upper leather. In those 
States, the traveler will be struck with the 
number of tanyards which reteal themselves 
here and there in ravines along the high- 
ways and by-ways. They are almost as 
plenty as the old-fashioned water-propelled 
grist mills or the country taverns; and it 
is these that turn out the immense quantities 
of leather which find their principal depdts 
at Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

The leather, and particularly the sole 
leather, manufactured among the oak-clad 
hills to which we have made allusion — 
those of the more western portions of the 
middle tier of States — may be generally 
known from northern leather by its pecuHar 
hue. This fact is, probably, what has in- 
duced the use of oak tannin in other regions, 
for finishing purposes, amounting to a species 
of imitation. 

It may be here stated that one species 
of the oak — Quercus tinctora — has become 
a source of extensive profit in the portion 
of the Union referred to, where it is ground 
and packed in casks for foreign exportation. 
It commands very high prices in Europe, 
and may be found regularly quoted in com- 
mercial reports. It is exported, however, 
mainly for dyeing purposes, as the botanical 
name it bears indicates, for which it is in- 
debted to Dr. Edward Bancroft. 

Catechu far excels all other vegetable 
products in the amount of tannin it yields. 
This has been clearly demonstrated by care- 
ful experiments instituted by Sir Humphrey 
Davy and others, whose analyses, by the 
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way, have done justice to our native oaks. 
But catechu is, of course, entirely out of 
the question for ordinary tanning operations, 
owing to the great price it commands as a 
medical drug. Our sumac stands, also, 
\'ery high in the chemical scale, but owing 
toils scarcity, it is too dear for employment 
on the coarser and more largely used kinds 
of leather, and hence it is mostly employed 
in the manufacture of the finer sorts of mo- 
rocco. And here it may be well to add 
that the name of this class of leathers was 
derived from the circumstance that the pro- 
cess of its manufacture was first discovered 
in the kingdom of Morocco. 

Inventive genius has done wonders in 
facilitating the chemico-physical processes 
of this art. For instance, a French tanner, 
named Knoderer, has some samples of 
" upper" leather on exhibition in the Crystal 
Palace, which is said to have been tanned 
m three days ! And it presents the external 
marks of good stock and good leather, 
"whether tanned in three days or three 
years," to quote the frank remark of an old- 
fashioned tanner who stood by us as we 
were examining it. 

Only think of the change which has come 
over the spirit of the tanner^s dream. Three 
years was once considered necessary for 
the perfection of certain kinds of leather, 
such as that which furnishes our shoe-soles. 
The machinery-aided process by which 
these wonders have been accomphshed has 
been known and used in this country for 
some years. Its principle is bringing the 
skins into rapidly repeated contact with the 
tanning liquor by means of a revolving 
cyHnder, which catches up and dashes them 
down alternately. 

The hint was, doubtless, derived from a 
fact well known among practical tanners, 
that the more frequently the hides are 
" handled" — as taking them out of the vat, 
and replacing them in fresh and gradually 
stronger bark, is called — ^the better the 
leather will be. Frequent exposure to the 
atmosphere is supposed to have more or 
less to do with the result aimed at, which 
is the introduction of the tannin as repletely 
as possibly among the fibers of the skin. 
The great length of time during which the 
hides were subjected to the action of the 
Bquor, imder the older and slower process. 



which is still followed in this and oth 
States, finally accomplishes, with the aid < 
the tanner's hands, what is done by ti 
machine. 

There are some remarkable specimens ( 
American leather to be seen in the gre 
Palace of Industry. There is a single < 
hide which contams one hundred squa 
feet of leather. It was made by Chadwi< 
& Co., of Newark, N. J. 

It may interest students to know H 
origin of the materials which furnish tl 
backs to their books, especially the mo; 
fancifully bound ones. It is not pretend( 
that most of these are any thing b 
sheep-skin ; but the greater part of tho 
passing for " morocco bound" have nothk 
on them but sheep-skins. 

But it may not be generally known thi 
only a small proportion of the sheep-skii 
manufactured in this country for bool 
binders' use, are from the backs of Ame; 
ican sheep. The reason assigned for this i 
that they are too thin to split to advantage 

The greater part of the book-morocc( 
even the Turkish morocco, is made froi 
sheep-skins derived from the English mai 
kets. But our country is fast being al 
solved from her dependence on foreig 
manufacturers for the supply of morocco 
The raw kid-skins, which are very rare i 
this country — ^goats being nowhere reare 
for the sake of the skin — ^are imported ver 
largely, and manufactured by America 
hands and improved machinery. There ar 
a large number of extensive manufactorie 
in this country whose moroccos will con: 
pare favorably with the best of their clas 
produced elsewhere. 



A Noble Boy. — "Why did you nc 
pocket some of those pears ?" said one bo 
to another; "nobody was there to see. 
" Yes there was — I was there to see myself 
and I don't ever mean to see myself d 
such a thing." I looked at the boy wh 
made this noble answer; he was poorl 
clad, but he had a noble face. 1 here ar 
always two to see your sins, yourself an< 
your God. 

The time may be very long, but a lie wil 
be detected at last. 
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HALOES. 



r certain stales of the atmosphere colored 
rings are stanetimes seen encircling the 
sun or mooi^ The colors are generally 
faint, but the r^igs are often quite distinct 
and well defined^ These are called coronas 
and haloes. 

The corona (Latin for crown), when com- 
plete, is composed of several concentric 
circles. The first, or innermost, is a deep 
blue, the second white, and the third red. 
These three circles compose the first ring. 
In the second the order of the colors, count- 
ing m the same way, is purple, blue, green, 
yellow and red. 

Coronas are caused by the diflfraction or 
breaking of light by minute globules of 
vapor floating in the atmosphere. How 
coronas are produced by diffraction would 
require a more extended explanation than 
we can give here, as we are to speak more 
particularly of haloes, which are, in some 
respects, quite diflferent. 

Haloes are also prismatie circles, but they 
differ from coronas in three particulars : 
first, they are often more complicated; 
second, their diameter is greater ; and third, 
the order of the colors is reversed, the red 
being nearest the luminary. 

Sometimes there are several of these 
circles, having diflferent centers, crossing 
each other at several points and forming, at 



the points of intersection, by the accumula- 
tion of liglit there, what are called mock- 
suns. These mock-smis display various 
colors, and sometimes continue visible for 
two or three hours. 

The common halo is supposed to be 
caused by the refraction or bending of the 
rays of light as they pass through crystals 
of frozen vapor floating in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere. 

In the winter the air near the earth is 
often filled with fine, needle-shaped crystals 
of ice. In the higher regions, above the 
limit of perpetual congelation, this crystal- 
lized vapor exists at all seasons of the year. 

For an illustration of the halo, look at a 
street lamp, or other bright hght through 
a pane of glass on which the vapor of the 
room has crystallized, as it sometimes does 
in winter, and two or more fine haloes will 
be distinctly visible surrounding the lumin- 
ous object. The same eflfect will be pro- 
duced if you substitute a plate of glass on 
which a few drops of a saturated solution 
of alum have rapidly crystallized. 

Our engraving represents a single halo, as 
often seen when there is a slight haze or 
mist in the atmosphere. It is often whitish 
and faint. The appearance of a halo round 
the sun or moon is thought by the weather- 
wise to indicate rain or snow. ^rinn](> 
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^0ttt!}'0 l^jmrttnent 



To fvu Um frMh iastmctioB o*er the miod, 

To brMtho tb' enliTening spirit, to fix 

riM cenorooa parpoM, and Um boU« Umnii^ 







WAIKS AND TALKS IN THE COUNTRY.-NO. I. 



BT UNCLE DANIEL. 



" /^HARLiE, Charlie," shouted little 
li Madge Barton, " mother is go- 
ing to take us up the wood- 
path to the top of Chestnut Hill, and we 
shall see squirrels and birds, and I don't 
know how many pretty things besides ; 
get your hat ! be quick ! quick !" 



Madge was half wild with deliffht, 
in view of the prospect before her, 
and ran jumping and skipping up and 
down the hall, with her bonnet in her 
hand. Charlie was quite as much de- 
lighted as his sister. He quickly 
threw aside the kite he was mending, 
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put his knife in his pocket, and ran 
up stairs for his hat. In a few 
minutes he came down again and 
found Madge and his mother at the 
door, all ready to set out for the 
woods. 

Mr. Barton, the father of the two 
diildren whom I have here intro- 
duced to my young readers, was a 
merchant in the city, but, like many 
others, lived in the country near a 
railway, and came home every even- 
ing in the cars, in time for tea. He was 
very glad thus to escape from the din 
aud bustle of the town to the quiet 
of his pleasant cottage-home, and to 
exchange the cares and vexatious 
details of business for the conversation 
of his wife and the prattle of his 
children. 

Mrs. Barton was very fond of 
country life, and delighted in the 
cultivation of flowers ana in the study 
of botany, geology, natural history, 
and so forth. In these pursuits, and 
in the education of her children, she 
found both employment and happi- 
ness. Charlie and Madge had no 
other teacher, and needed none. Their 
lessons were seldom hard or dry, and 
their recitations were looked upon as 
a pleasure rather than as a disagree- 
able duty. 

Familiar conversations and practical 
illustrations held a prominent place 
in Mrs. Barton's system of instruction, 
and the field and the woods often 
served as recitation-rooms for her 
young pupils. They were jiow study- 
ing natural history, and their lesson 
for the day was about squirrels, some 
specimens of which she hoped to 
snow them in their native haunts, by 
going to Chestnut Hill. 

It was a pleasant day in September, 
and they all enjoyed the walk very 
much. Crossing a rude bridge thrown 
over a clear mountain stream, they 
entered the forest. Just above, and 
mostly hidden by the trees, was the 
old mill, now in ruins. 



As they stood on the little bridge, 
looking at some speckled mountain 
trouts which were darting rapidly 
about in the water below, Charlie 
discovered a little boat with a paper 
sail floating near the shore. He had 
often made such boats, and sailed 
them on a little duck-pond near the 
house, and he was curious to examine 
this. 

He easily reached it with a lonff 
stick and drew it ashore ; but it proved 
a very bungling affair, and Charlie 
launched it agam with no very high 
opinion of the mechanical skill of the 
boy, whoever he might be, who had 
made it. 

Mrs. Barton gathered a very beau- 
tiful bunch of berries of different 
colors : scarlet, crimson, blue, green, 
dark purple, olive, and white, and 
promised when she returned 'to tell 
the children something about the cha- 
racter and properties of the various 
J plants and shrubs to which they be- 
onged. 

Tkey also saw a great many birds 
feasting upon the berries. Some of 
them seemed to be gathering in large 
flocks. Mrs. Barton said they were 
preparing for their yearly journey 
southward in search of a warmer 
climate. Charlie wished her to tell 
him more about the birds and their 
long journeys, but she said it would 
be better to make that the lesson for 
another dav. 

At the foot of Chesnut Hill, Mrs. 
Barton and the children sat down 
upon a log which lay near the path, 
while they were thus resting them- 
selves, their mother showed Charlie 
and Madge pictures of the various 
kinds of squirrels, in a work on 
Natural History, which she had 
brought with her, and related some 
interesting facts about the habits of 
each kind. 

" The scientific name of the squir- 
rel," said Mrs. Barton, "is sdv/rus^ 
from the Greek words skia — a shade. 
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and oura — a tail, and was given on 
account of the habit of the animal of 
covering his back with his large, 
bushy tail. He is one of the most 
active, graceful, and beautiful of all 
animals. Ho lives on nuts, acorns, 
grain, fruit, leaf-buds, and the tender 
shoots of plants, and generally sits on 
his hinder legs while eating, using 
his fore paws, like hands, to convey 
food to his mouth." 

" Listen, listen !" cried Madge, as 
her mother ceased speaking ; " I hear 
something." 

Mrs. Barton listened, and soon 
distinguished the peculiar cry of the 
red squirrel, so common in our 
forests. The sharp eyes of Charlie 
were not long in discovering the little 
animal coming slowly down the trunk 
of a tree near them. 




" How beautiful !" exclaimed both 
the children at once. 

" He is scolding at us, mother," 
said Charlie, "because we have in- 
truded upon his privacy ; but he don't 
seem much afraid." 

He continued to come dovm the 
tree, pausing every few steps to bark 
a little, as Madge said, at his visitors, 
and waving gracefully his beautiful 
tail as he moved along. He after- 
ward played about them on the 
ground, coming almost to their feet 
in search of nuts or acorns. They 
observed that he was marked along 



the middle of the back with a line of 
an iron gray color, that his sides 
were a pale red and his belly a pale 
ash color, and that he had large, beau- 
tiful eyes. 

"This," said Mrs. Barton, " is called 
the red squirrel, and sometimes, on 
account of the peculiar cry you have 
heard it utter, the chickaree. Scien- 
tific men call it Sciurus Iludsonis, It 
is found in all the northern States, 
and even as far south as the mount' 
ains of Carolina. 

'' It makes its nest of leaves and soft 
moss in the fork of a tree, where its 
young ones sleep very warmly, and 
entirely safe from the most violent 
storm. The fur of the red squirrel is 
thought to be better than that of any 
other kind. It lives mostly on nuts 
and acorns, but is also fond of grain." 

When they had gone a little farther 
up the hill, they saw a little ground- 
squirrel or chipmuck sitting on the 
stump of a tree. He had his fore 
paws at his mouth, and seemed to be 
eating something. He disappeared, 
as soon as he saw them, in a nolo at 
the base of the stump, but presently 
came out again and resumed his 
former position, watching very nar- 
rowly the motions of the intruders. 
When they moved on, he again sought 
safety in his hole. 

Charlie had been reading some- 
thing about the ground-squirrel, and 
his mother requested him to tell her 
what he knew of its character and 
habits. 

Charlie said he did not remember 
the scientific name of the ground- 
squirrel, but that it was said to be 
found in Asia as well as in America, 
and to be famous for the skill and 
ingenuity manifested in the excava- 
tion of its under-ground habitation, 
and for the industry with which it 
labors in laying up a store of food 
for the winter. 

" It has two entrances to its h'ttle 
den," continued Charlie, " so that if 
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one gets stopped up it may still have 
the other by which to get in and out. 
At a considerable depth under the 
ground the hole often divides into 
several branches, each terminated by 
a little storehouse, in which its nuts, 
corn, wheat, and other kinds of food 
are deposited. It never goes out of 
its den in the winter, unless compelled 
to for want of food. 

"The ground-squirrel is marked 
with a stripe of black along the ridge 
of the back, and with a stripe of 
yellow bordered with black along each 
side. Its head, body, and tail are of 
a reddish brown, the breast and belly 
white, and its nose and feet a pale 
red." 

" Tour description is a very good 
one," said Mrs. Barton. " During 
the harvest season these industrious 
little animals fill their mouths so full 
of grain that their cheeks are quite 
distended. In this way they carry 
It to their storehouses. 

" They like wheat better than rye, 
and if, after they have filled their 
mouths with rye, they happen to find 
wheat, they quickly put the former 
out of their mouths, that they may 
take the latter." 

Hearing something fall, as if from a 
great height to the ground, Mrs. Bar- 
ton and the children looked around 
to see what it was. Pretty soon they 
heard the same sound again, and dis- 
covered that large bunches of chestnut 
burs were falling from a tree near 
them. Mrs. Barton knew at once that 
a squirrel was cutting them off with 
his teeth, in order to get the nuts at 
his leisure. 

At first they could not see the little 
nut-gatherer, but by-and-by he made 
his appearance with a bunch of burs 
in his mouth. He was a fine-looking 
gray squirrel, with a large, graceful 
tail, and Charlie and Madge admired 
him very much. Charlie said that he 
had seen one of the same kind, in a 
cage, at his uncle's in the city, and 



that it wa^ very tame and very play- 
ful. 

"The gray squirrel is often tamed," 
said Mrs. Barton, " and makes a very 
pretty pet, but I think it much pleas- 
anter to see them here free and in 
their native woods, than in a cage. 
See how our little friend scampers off 
with his bunch of burs !" 

Pretty soon " Uttle gray," as Madge 
named him, came back for another 
bunch of burs, which he carried off 
as he had the other. In this way he 
carried them all away, to his nest 
perhaps. 

" Do gray squirrels lay up a store 
of food for winter, like the chip- 
muck ?" asked Charlie. 

"They sometimes," replied Mrs. 
Barton, " put aside in their nest or in 
a hollow tree considerable quantities 
of nuts, but they are not so provident 
in this respect as the ground-squirrel." 

On their return home they saw 
several more squirrels and a rabbit, 
and gathered a large bouquet of beau- 
tiful autumn flowers — asters, golden- 
rod, yellow gerardias, blue gentians, 
and many other kinds. They had 
spent a pleasant and profitable after- 
noon. Their mother readily promised 
to take them again to Chestnut Hill 
as soon as the burs should be open, to 
see the pretty squirrels and gather 
nuts. I hope to tell my young readers 
many a pleasant story of their " walks 
and talks." 



Be Happy. — ^If we are cheerful and 
contented, all Nature smiles with us ; 
the air seems more balmy, the sky 
more clear, the ground has a brighter 
green, the trees have a richer foliag6, 
the flowers a more fragrant smell, the 
birds sing more sweetly, and the sun, 
moon, and stars all appear more beau- 
tiful. 

What is religion ? The pilot of the 
soul to the bright fields of heaven ; a 
communion with the saints of light. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY.-NO. HI. 



PARTS OF PLANTS. 



MABoiA. There are so many liard 
names in Botany, I do not think 
I shall ever learn them all. 

Tedcher, Do not be discouraged. 
If you would learn one a day it would 
amount to more than all of them in a 
year. Let us go down to the grove, 
and observe the parts of the plants as 
they grow in nature. 

Mosetta, We will visit Violet Val- 
ley, then, and study Botany on its 
"mossy throne." Won't that be 
charming ? 

T, Here is a tuft of grass ; notice 
how fine and spreading its rootlets 
are! Ilie large body of the root 
which we find in trees is called ccuur 
dex. Its branches give off JibrUs^ 
which terminate in spongioles^ whose 
office is to absorb nutriment from the 
moist earth to fill the sap-vessels. 

The. onion has a large bulb im- 
mediately above the root, which, 
from having many coats, is said to be 
tmiicated. The lily and tulip bulbs 
are scaly j bulbs, like the potato, are 
called tubers. 

Elizaheth, Here we are in the 
grove. Oh, does not that vine spread 
over those trees beautifully? How 
shady and pleasant I 

Rosetta, How prettily that creeper 
crawls around the oak, throwing off 
here and there two large leaves against 
his ru^ed trunk. Is it not beautiful ? 

T. u5y to pull it off the oak. 

Mm*(yia. It clings by a thousand 
tendrils that wind into the cracks and 
the crevices of the bark. Its stem is 
as large as my finger. 

T. And sixty or a hundred feet 
long, I dare say. Such a stem would 
not support itself, so it is provided 
with the means of clinging to the 
trunks of trees. What kind of stems 
canyou find here ? 

JEUzaheth, There are the tfnmk of 



trees, viAMS^ and the stalk of theae 
small plants. 

T. This stalk is called cauLis. If it 
bears nothing but the flowers, it is 
then a sca/pe. Strawberries have run- 
ners. Now you will understand tbye 
terms ccmlescerd and aca/ulescent 

Ma/rcia. Is not caulescent having 
a cavlis^ />t stem, and acaideseent, 
stendessf 

T. You are rigjht. The stems of 
grasses are sometimes called etUms^ 
and the joints in many stems nodes, 
so that the leaves may be nodal or 
irUerriodal. 

Ma/reia. Oh, I understand that Ift- 
temodal means between the nodes. 

T. When leaves grow directly 
from the root, they are called radir 
cql. Trunks subdivide into hranches, 
these into hranohZets, or sprays, and 
these all give ofl petioles, or leaSfetalks. 
Leaves attached to the stem are co^ 
Ivne, to branches ramial. Can you 
remember these names ? 

Rosetta. Radical, root; cauline, 
stem / and ramial, hra/nch. A spray 
is just big enough to hold a bird, is it 
not? 

T. In poetry. The petiole, if thin 
or compressed, as in the poplar, allows 
the leaf to quiver with every breath 
of wind. It seems a continuation of 
the mid-vein of the leaf. When it is 
wanting, the leaf is sessile. 

Mo/rcia. The edges of some of the 
leaves are smooth, and some are very 
rough. 

T. The smooth ones are en^. 
When notched, to stand straight from 
the center, they are dentate (tooth- 
like). Small notches are serrate (saw- 
like). The other names are erase 
(gnawed), undulate (wavy), spinous, 
(prickly), incised (cut), ladniate, 
gashed), and crisped, like a mallows 
leaf. 

Rosetta. Here are some nettles 
with their rough stinging leaves and 
stalk. 

T. The epidermis, or outside cover- 
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ing of the plant, extends all over its 
surface, except the spongioles of the 
root and the stigma of the pistil. 
Little hairs, or bristles, or thorns, as 
in the rose, grow on this epidermis, 
and come on with it. They make 
die stalk and leaves glahrovs (smooth), 
pvhescent (downy), roughs pilose (lit- 
fle hairs), hocury^ wooUy^ villose, Q^ong 
thin hairs), and tomentose, (short thick 
hairs). Jiv^gose is wrinkled ; pv/n^c- 
tate^ dotted. Little glands in the 
nettle exude an irritating poison 
which causes the itching you feel 
when the nettle is rubbed on your 
hand or arm. 

Leaves that grow at the base of a 
leaf or petiole are called stipules. 
Those at the base of flowers diner in 
shape from other leaves, and are called 
hracts,^ Flowers are arranged differ- 
ently on different plants. Their foot- 
stalks are called peduncles^ and when 
arranged on a center-stalk, as in the 
currant, that center-stalk is called a 
rac/ds. Flowers without a peduncle 
are sessile, 

Ma/rcia. I wonder why they have 
so many hard names for the pretty, 
harmless flowers. 

T. Things must have names that 
we may talk about them. If you 
open your Botany to the description 
o£ any species, you will find these 
names I have given you constantly 
recurring, and if you wish ever to be 
able to analyze flowers readily, you 
must know what these several names 
mean. They use the prefix svb to 
signify "somewhat," as Sfuhcorda/te^ 
somewhat heai't-shaped ; and the af- 
fixes ule^ and icle^ and et^ to signify 
'kittle, small." 

We have now reached the flower 
with its delicate petals. Near the 
daw of the petal you can often find 



* Tbe bractA of the pea are two interlocked loaves with 
notches on their lower margin. The wild turnip bract 
crows into a box (spathe) mclosing a "Jack" (/padix). 
The dogwood has beautiml white-colored bracts, while 
the little flowers that turn to red berries are in a bunch 
iutjkhel) within. Grains and grass have brushes or glumes 
for bracts, to which sometimes an aion or l^eard is attached 
•8 in ft bead of wheat; 



a little scale which is called the nec- 
tary. Sometimes the corolla has a 
projection or spur that contains the 
nectary, as in the honeysuckle. If 
you watch a bee on a head of clover, 
you will see him thrust his head first 
into one little fioret, then into an- 
other, and" always on the side toward 
the two broadest divisions of the 
petal. 

Rosetta. Why, the nectary must be 
the flower's honey-house ! 

Elizabeth. I wonder whether there 
are any more hard names for Marcia 
and me ? 

T. When the stigma has received 
the pollen from the anthers, and the 
germ has become fertilized, stamens 
and pistil, calyx and corolla, fade, 
drop, and die. Their office is accom- 
plished. Provision is made for the 
reproduction of the plant, and they 
are no longer necessary. The germ 
develops into fruit containing the 
seed usually in some covering for its 
own protection, or to furnish a nealthy 
and nutritious food for men and ani- 
mals. 

A plum, you know, has a soft pulpy 
flesh containing a stone in which is 
the kernel. Here the seed is pro- 
tected by a shell, and that shell sur- 
rounded with a luscious meat that 
has been developed by cultivation, 
from the small, harsh wild-plum, to 
furnish one of the most agreeable- 
fruits upon our tables. 

We have a few hard names here 
for you to remember and write off 
in your herbariums, and then you 
will know the names of nearly all 
the parts of plants, with their forms 
and kinds. 

The Greek word for seed is catrpos. 
So the fruit is composed of the se^ 
and the perica/rp (around the- seed). 
Slice an apple through the center, 
and you flnd the seed in little glazed 
cells; the endocmp (whicb in the 
peach becomes a stone), and between 
the mdocarp and the peeling^^66rp), 
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you find the eatable part of the apple, 
ihe aarcocarp (flesh-seed). 

In the poppy the pericarp is a ccm- 
mlcj and nlakee a very pretty rattle- 
box, unless it should be dehiscent 
(gaping), when you might lose the 
seeas. 

Cabbage, radish, and turnip have 
pods for pericarps, in which the seeds 
very politely keep their own rooms, 
with soft curtains drawn round ; while 
peas and beans hav« legumes^ where 
the individuals can see each other 
without leaving their seats. Some 
seeds are bagged up in foUides. 

The plum and peach finit is called 
a drupe (stone-fruit), and walnut and 
butter-nut d/rvpaceoua; while, if there 
is no sarcocarp whatever, it is a nuty 
as the chestnut and acorn. Now 
can you tell whether a cucumber is 
seed or fruit? 

Ma/rcia. Oh, fruit of course, for 
when it gets ripe the cucumber seeds 
are all in long rows inside. 

Elizaheth. And I think the pump- 
kin is something like it. The peri- 
carp has the peeling or epicarp out- 
side ; then the part we dry must be the 
sarcocarp, and the stringy substance 
the seeds cling to the enaocarp. 

T. If you have noticed the arrange- 
ment of seeds inside, you have seen 
that they are parallel, and in colunms. 
But let me describe the other classes 
of seeds, and notice, as I repeat them, 
that some kinds of fruits have their 
nutritious portion in the pericarp, 
and some in the seed itself. 

Ca/ryopds is a kernel, like wheat 
or corn. If the pericarp be separable 
in a kernel-like seed, it is an actwnmm. 
The strawberry consists of achenia in 
a fleshy pulp. Locust trees have 
wihged fruit called aama/ra. Purs- 
lane has its seed in a pyTsis or box. 
Apples, pears, and such like fruit, 
are called ^wm« (apjple). Cucumbers, 
melons, etc., Wo (gourd). A herry 
proper holds the seeds loosely in a 
pulpy pericarp^ as the currant. Black- 



berries have their seeds in achenia ; 
while lemons and oranges are'properly 
berries. Lastly, fir, pines, and that 
family of trees, produce cones called 
strdfydes. 

We have finished all the parts of 
plants now ; and the strange names 
you find in your Botany, when you 
are familiar with these, you must be 
content to search for and learn from 
the vocabulary. It is time we were 
turning our steps homeward. 

Rosetta. Oh, see ! how beautifully 
the sunlight pours through the oak, 
while its leaves sway gently to the 
zephyr's breath. 

Mwrcia, And that pretty sunfish! 
I wish I could catch him. 

Elizaheth, Some of the leaves are 
alreadv turning their color. I won- 
der what makes them pale, and yel- 
low, and red. 

T. We will talk of the growth of 

{)lants some other time. Let us gather 
eaves and flowers as we leave Violet 
Valley to the bees and the birds, and 
see how many of our " hard names'' 
we can recall on our way home. 



FREEDOM O; THE MIND. 

Tou may chain the eagle's wing, 

No more on clouds to soar ; 
Ton may seal the mountain spring. 

That it leap to light no more ; 
But the mind let none dare chain. 

Better it cease to be ; 
Bom not to serye, but reign — 

Qod made it to be free ! 

Then guard the gift diyine, 

ThaA gems of gold more rare ; 
Keep watch o'er the sacred shrine. 

No foe must enter there — 
Oh, let not error blind. 

For passion rule o'er thee ; 
Keep the freedom of the mind — 

God made it to be free ! 



Ko one has a right to do as he 
pleases, unless he pleases to do riffhL 
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THE BIRD'S NEST. 

BT.ANKE P. ADAMS. 

Whxit Bpring buds were swelling and spring 

breezes blowing, 
And green grass was growing on hillside and lea, 
In a cool shady nook where a streamlet was 

flowing, 
A bird built her nest in a hackmatack tree. 

With stray threads and delicate straws she 

entwined it. 
And sang at her work a sweet song full of glee. 
With the softest of cotton and green moss she 

lined it. 
Thai beautiful nest in the hackmatack tree. 

At length it was finished, and, perching beside 

her. 
Her mate warbled loye-songs the day long, till she 
Crould lift her brown wings, and show proudly 

beneath her 
FiTe eggs in the nest in the hackmatack tree. 

The spring buds had opened in glorious beauty. 
And June, crowned with roses, was queenly to see , 
When a frolicksome boy, playing truant from 

duty. 
One day spied the nest in the hackmatack tree. 

Through the long sunny hours had the mother- 
bird brooded, 

In a day or two more would her nestlings be free. 

But, alas! on her bliss pale-eyed sorrow in- 
truded. 

For the boy stole her nest from the hackmatack 
tree. 

But when on his ear fell the pitiful moaning. 
Which rose from those bird-hearts, so late full 

of glee, 
He wished, though in Tain, as he could not help 

owning. 
He could put the nest back in the hackmatack 

tree. 

The birds flew away to the depths of the forest. 
And finding a spot where the sunbeams placed 

free. 
They built them at once, while their hearts were 

the sorest, 
A Best like the nest in the hackmatack tree. 



KEEP ON TEYIN6. 

YES, my young firiend, keep on try- 
ina^ and success will attend your 
enorts. Just read what we found 
in the Teacher* s Offermg^ then with re- 
newed energy hem on trymg^ and you 
will be happier for it. 

I generally carry in my pocket a 
little book in which to write down 
any thing I have to bear in mind. 
On looking over this book one day, T 
met with these three words, " Keep 
on trying," and I do think that, if 
you like, you may learn a good les- 
son from them. 

You can hardly fancy how much 
has been done in this world of ours 
by this one thing — heepmg on trymg. 

Look at the mighty steam-en^e, 
which pumps our deepest mmes, 
drives our largest mills, draws our 
heaviest railway trains, and urges on- 
ward over the blue sea our finest ves- 
sels. How came that engine to be 
what it is ? 

Why, by people's ^^trymg.'^^ One 
man thought about it, and turned his 
thoughts mto practice; another took 
the matter up and tried to improve 
what the former had done; another 
tried to improve his work; and an- 
other, his ; until, by " heepmg on try- 
ing^^ the world is blessed with a 
beautiful machine which, perhaps 
more than any other, has been the 
means of making our country great 
and ourselves comfortable. 

It is this same thing — ^keeping on 
trying — which has made men wise, 
useful, and good. I once knew a boy, 
a schoolfellow of mine, who was the 
son of a very poor widow. There 
was nothing at all uncommonlv bril- 
liant about him. He walkea, and 
talked, and played just like the rest 
— ^was just as fond of fun, and paid 
just the same attention to his lessons 
as boys in general. 

When about twelve \^i^a« age, 
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he was sent to work in a slate quarry, 
and, although mightily pleased at 
first, he "soon began to think that, 
afker all, school was best. Little by 
little he saw that he was not nearly 
80 wise as he took himself to be, and 
often did he wish that school days 
could be gone over again. But the 
wish was vain. 

" How, then," thought he to him- 
self, " can I make up for lost time, 
or, at anjjr rate, make better use of 
my time m days to come. IwiU try^ 
H!e did try, and I need not say tnat 
hb succeeded. 

Often would he sit on $ stone with 
his cold dinner in one hand, a pencil 
in the other, and a rouch slate from 
the quarry on his lap, battling with 
some hard problem which seemed too 
strouff for him, but which he was re- 
solved to overcome before he went one 
step further. 

Many a hard sum has he begun at 
home by night, carried to the quarry 
by day, brought home, and carried 
again, until by "keeping 'on trying" 
the victory has been won ; only to be 
followed by another, and perhaps 
fiercer encounter, and another and 
greater triumph. 

That boy — ^now a grown-up man — 
iS' still livijig; and although he is 
able easily to count the distances of 
the stars, and reckon sums in a min- 
ute which you would not under- 
stand in a year, yet often does he 
look back with pleasure to the days 
when he sat, with an earnest heart 
aAd a thoughtful look, on the rough 
stone at the quarry's side, putting 
into practice the good resolution, "y^ 

Now this is but one case out of tens 
of thousands which mi^ht be brought 
forward to show what has been done, 
and therefore may be done in the 
way of self-improvement, only by 
fo^>iw^ 071 trymg. 

All great men become great,, and 
all the great things which men can do 



are brought about by this one thing 
— " trying^'* 

Ana here let me ask, my young 
friends, how do these matters affect 
you? Some of you attend school^ 
and others are at work, learning 
suitable trades. Are you trying, 
and do you " keep on trying^'* to £& 
the best scholars, or the best work- 
men? 

Whatever you may be doing, my 
young friend, remember this motto, 
Keep on Tetino. 



VIOLET VALLEY 

BT R08ETTA. 

There is a little mossy deU 

Deep in the shady groTe> 
Where I have wandered many an hoar 

With friends I dearly love. 
The purling rapids murmuring, 

Its margin runs along. 
And of its pebbles children build 

Their tiny castles strong. 

A rustic bridge is laid across, 

And built of moss and stone. 
Between two stately trees ^[q[>ear 

A winsome fairy throne. 
Around it wild forget-me-nots 

In clusters blue are seen. 
And overspreads a canopy 

Of Nature's brightest green. 

Just opposite an ancient oak 

Its branches intertwines. 
And %M funong its leafy boughs 

A shady grape-vine climbs. 
*Tis sweet, that little mossy deU, 

And linked with names I loTe ; 
may its flowerets e'er be fresh. 

And bright the skies above.. 



To all men, and at all times, the 
best friend ie virtue; and the best 
companions are high endeavors and 
honorable sentiments. ^^^ 
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HOT CORN; OR, LIFE IN THE CITY. 

BY SOIiON nOBINSON. 

MTTOT com I Here's your nice hot 

JH com, smoking hot, smoking 
hot, just from the pot 1" Honr 
after hour, last evening, as we sat 
over the desk, this cry came up in a 
soft, plaintive voice under our win- 
dow, which told us of one of the ways 
of the poor to eke out the means of 
subsistence in this overburdened, ill- 
fed, and worse-lodged home of misery. 
Poor creatures ! they know not how, 
or have not the power to flee to the 
healthy hills and green fields of the 
country. Here they live, barely live, 
in holes almost as hot as the hot com, 
the cry of which rung in our ears 
from dark until midnight. 

" Hot com, hot com ! here's your 
nice hot corn," rose up in a feint, 
child-like voice, which seemed to 
have been aroused by the sound of 
our step as we were about entering 
the Park, while the Citv Hall clock 
told the hour of midnight. We 
started as though a spirit had given 
us a rap, for tne sound seemed to 
come out of one of the iron posts 
which stand as sentinels over the 
main entrance. 

Looking over the post, we discov- 
ered the owner of the hot-com cry, in 
the person of an emaciated little girl, 
about twelve years old, whose dirty 
frock was nearly the color of the 
rusty iron, and whose face, hands, 
and feet, naturally white and delicate, 
were grimmed with dirt until nearly 
the same color. There were two 
white streaks running down from the 
soft, blue eyes, that told of the hot, 
scalding tears that were coursing 
their way over that naturally beauti- 
ftd face. 

"Some com, sir?" lisped the little 
suflferer, as she saw we nad stopped 
to look at her, hardly daring to speak 
to one who did not address her in 



rough tones of command. Seeing we 
had no look of contempt for her, she 
said, piteously, "Please buy some 
corn, sir." 

*' No, my dear, we do not wish any ; 
it is not very healthy in such warm 
weather as tnis, and especially so late 
at night." 

" Oh dear, then what shall I do ?" 
" Why, go home. It is past mid- 
night, and such little girls as you 
ought not to be in the streets of this 
bad city at this time of night." 

"I can't go home — and I am so 
tired and sleepy. Oh dear I" 

" Qan not go home ! Why not ?" 
" Oh, sir, my mother will whip me 
if I go home without selling all my 
com. Oh, sir, do buy one ear, and 
then I shall have only two left, and I 
am sure she might let little Sis and 
me eat them, for I have not had any 
thing to eat since moming, only one 
apple the man gave me, and a 
part of one he threw away. I could 
have stolen a turnip at the grocery 
when I went to get — to get something 
in the pitcher for mother, but I dare 
not. I did use to steal, but Mr. 
Pease"* says it is naughty to steal, and 
I don't want to be naughty, indeed I 
don't ; and I don't want to be a bad 
girl, like Lizzy Smith, and she is only 
two years older than me, if she does 
dress fine ; 'cause Mr. Pease says she 
will be just like old drunken Kate 
one of tnese days. Oh, dear, now 
there goes a man, and I did not cry 
hot corn — what shall I do ?" 

" Do ! There, that is what you 
shall do," as we dashed the com in 
the gutter. "Go home; tell your 
mother you have sold it all, and here 
is the money." 

"Won't that be a lie, sir? Mr. 
Pease says we must not tell lies." 

" No, my dear, that won't be a lie, 
because I nave bought it and thrown 
it away, instead of eating it.'' 



* The mtaionary at the Five Points, hi New York. 
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" But, sir, may I eat it, then, if you 
don't want it ?" 

" No, it is not good for you ; good 
bread is better, and here is a six- 
pence to buy a loaf, and here is 
another to buy some nice cakes for 
you and Sis. Now, that is your 
money; don't give it to your mother, 
and don't stay out so late again. Go 
home earlier, and tell your mother 
you can not keep awake, and if she 
IS a good mother she won't whip 
you." 

"Oh, sir, she is a good mother 
sometimes. But I am sure the grocery 
man at the comer is not a good man, 
or he would not sell my mother rum, 
when he knows — ^for Mr. Pease told 
him so— that we poor children were 
starving. Oh, I wish all the men 
were good men like him, and then 
my mother would not drink that 
nasty liquor, and beat and starve us, 
'cause there would be nobody to sell 
her any — and then we should have 
plenty to eat." 

Away she ran down the street to- 
ward that reeking center of filth, 
poverty, and misery — the noted Five 
roints of New York. 

As we plodded up Broadway, look- 
ing in here and there upon the splen- 
dors of metropolitan " saloons" — that 
is the name for fashionable, upper- 
class grog-shops — we almost involun- 
tarily cried "hot corn," as we saw 
the hot spirit of that grain, under the 
various guises of " pure gin," " old 
rum," "pale brandy," "pure port," 
" Heidsick," or " lager-bier," poured 
down the hot throats of men — and ah, 
yes, of women, too, whose daughters 
may some day sit at midnight upon 
the cold curbstone crying " hot corn," 
to gain a penny for the purchase of a 
drink of the fiery dragon they are 
now inviting to a home in their bo- 
soms. 

Again, as we passed on up that 
street, still busy and thronged at 
midnight, as a country village at mid- 



day intermission of church service, 
ever and anon from some side-street 
came up the cry of "hot com-^hot 
com !" and ever as we heard it, and 
ever as we shall through all years to 
come, we thought of that little girl 
and her drunken mother, and the 
"bad man" at the corner grocery, 
and that hers was the best, the strong- 
est Maine Law argument which had 
ever fallen upon our listening ear. 

Again came up the startling peal, 
wailm^ like a lost spirit on the 
midni^t air — " Hot com, hot com — 
here's your nice hot com — smoking 
hot — ^hot — ^hot com 1" 

Yes, yes! I hear you cry — ^it is a 
watch-word — a glorious watch- word, 
that bids us do or die — ^until the 
smoking, hot, fiery gates of hell shall 
cease to be licensed by a Christian 
people, to send delicate little girls at 
midiiight through the streets, crying 
"hot corn," to support a drunken 
mother, whose first glass was taken 
in a "fashionable saloon," or first- 
class liquor-selling hotel. 

"Hot corn," then, be the watch- 
word of all who would rather see the 
grain fed to the di-unkard's wife and 
children than into the insatiable hot 
maw of the whisky still. 

Let your resolutions grow hot and 
strong every time you hear this mid- 
night cry, that you will devote, if 
nothing more — 

•* Three ffrains of corn, mother. 
Only three grains of corn," 

toward the salvation of the thousand 
equally pitiable objects as the little 
girl, whose wailing cry has been the 
inciting cause of tnispresent dish of 
" hot corn."— iTigw? York Tribune, 



'Knowledge may slumber in the 
memory, but it never dies ; it is like 
the dormouse in the ivied tower, that 
sleeps while winter lasts, but awakes 
with the warm, brgf^j^t§>ring- 
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" To aid tii« mind's development, and watr* 
The dawn of little thoughts." 



BUILDING CASTLES IN THE AIR. 



yrEBE is an interesting story, which 
Jj^ we copied from a library bool^, 
hoping that all who read it will 
be benefited by its perusal. It tells 
how some children spend their time 
in useless thoughts, when they should 
be studying. 

" Mary, I am afraid your exercise is 
not likely to be finished in time," said 
Mrs. B. to her daughter, who sat by 
her side at the table, her fingers play- 
ing with the pencil, and her eyes fixed 
on some object in the room. 

" Dear mamma, I had quite forgot- 
ten what r was doing ; I was thinking." 

" Were you thinking of what you 
are to write down from your reading 
in history this morning?" 

" No, not exactly, mamma," replied 
Mary, looking rather foolish. 

"Then you will not be ready for 
walking with me ; and I advise you 
to give up your useless thoughts at 
once." 

" Oh, mamma, it is very nice to 
think." 

" Very, provided we think of some- 
thing useful and good, and keep 
thought to its proper time and place ; 
but if you are thinking of grammar 
when you ought to be thinking of his- 
tory, or of music when you should be 
studying spelling, your thought is un- 



profitable, or worse— it is a hinder- 
ance." 

" Oh, but I was not thinking of any of 
those things ; they are all hard work, 
and I only think of them when I am 
obliged." 

" So much the worse. I begin to 
think you used too good a word when 
you said you were ' thinking.' You 
remind me of the cow, in the nursery 
rhyme, of whom it was said — 

*' * And standing quite stUl, leaning oyer the 
stream, 
She was musing, perhaps, or perhaps she 
might dream.* ** 

" Oh, mamma, I am not so silly as 
the cow," cried Mary, laughing; "I 
can tell you my thoughts, and the cow 
can not. I had just written all I could 
remember about the queen's visit to 
Tilbury, and the Spanish Armada, and 
then I began to fancy myself a queen 
like Elizabeth, or like Queen Vic- 
toria; and I was thinking of being 
dressed with jewels, and being so 
rich and great, when you spoke to 
me." 

" When you awoke to find that you 
are in reality nothing but an idle girl, 
looking as if you had no powers of 
thought at all, while they are mis- 
employed in building castles in the 
air." 
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'^ Castles in the air, mamma! what 
are they?" 

" Just what you have been forming 
now ; setting up in your mind a fanciful 
impossibility. It is an expression 
often used to describe an unreal thing 
— a picture in the mind of something 
which has no foundation in truth, nor 
likely ever to happen. Could a house 
or castle stand in the air?" 

"No, of course not, mamma.'' 

" If one appeared there, what would 
you call it ?" 

" A deception ; because I know that 
bricks and stones can not stand with- 
out something to rest upon, and so it 
could not be a real castle." 

" And do you think you will ever 
be a queen?" 

" No, mamma, I am sure I shall not ; 
but is there any harm in thinking what 
I would do if I were a queen ? I should 
be able to do so much good." 

" Yes, I think there is harm in fan- 
cying or picturing yourself in any 
other person's place, unless you could 
do some service by your advice. 
Your business is to try to do your duty 
in your own." 

" But, you see, my mind runs away 
without my leave very often ; and 
when something rouses me, I am sur- 
prised to find where it has flown to. 
That is one reason, I am afraid, why 
my lessons are so often turned back." 

"Yes, I have seen this, Mary ; and 
it has grieved me very much lately. 
You have a quick and lively imagina- 
tion, or power of seeing and arranging 
things in your mind, and you are not 
using it in the right way. What 
would you think of me if I went to 



sit in the kitchen, and sent my ser- 
vants into the parlor?" 

"Why, it would be very odd, 
mamma; I should think something 
was the matter with your mind." 

"And very justly. I think, too, 
there must be something wrong in 
your mind, when you let imagination, 
which should be the servant of reason, 
turn mistress, and set up all sorts of 
nonsense in your mind, instead of 
keeping it in its proper place, as a 
very pleasant help in making your 
studies interesting." 



PRIDE IN DRESS. 

A FABLK FOB THE YOUK^. 

ALTFTLE boy and girl were once 
seated on a flowery bank, and 
talking proudly about their dress. 
" See," said the boy, " what a beauti- 
ful new hat I have got ; what a fine 
blue jacket and trowsers ; and what 
a nice pair of shoes ; it is not every 
one who is dressed so finely as I am 1" 

"Indeed, sir," said the little girl, 
" I think I am dressed finer than you, 
for I have on a silk hat and pelisse, 
and a fine feather in my hat ; I know 
that my dress cost a great deal of 
money." 

"Not so much as mine," said the 
boy, " I know." 

" Hold your peace," said a cater- 
pillar crawling near the hedge ; " you 
have neither of you any reason to be 
so proud of your new clothes, for they 
are only second-hand, and have all 
been worn by some creature or other, 
of which you think but meanly, be- 
fore they were put upon you. Why, 
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that silk hat first wrapped up such a 
worm as I am." 

" There, miss, what do yon say to 
that ?" said the boy. 

"And the featW," exclaimed a 
bird perched upon a tree, " was stolen 
from or cast off by one of my race." 

" What do you say to that, miss f ' 
repeated the boy. "Well, my clothes 
were neither worn by birds nor by 
worms." 

"True," said a sheep, grazing close 
by ; " but they were worn on the back 
of some of my family before they 
were yours ; and as for your hat, I 
know that the beavers have supplied 
the fur for that article ; and my friends, 
the calves and oxen, in that field, were 
killed not merely to get their flesh to 
eat, but also to get their skins to make 
your shoes." 

See the folly of being proud of your 
dothes, since we are indebted to the 
meanest creature for them ; and even 
then we could not use them if God did 
not give us the wisdom to contrive the 
best way of making them fit to wear, 
and the means of procuring them for 
our comfort. — Selected. 



THOUGHTLESSNESS. 

ffBB is some good advice to chil- 
dren, which we copy from the 
" Ohio Farmer," hoping that our 
young readers may learn some ex- 
cellent lessons from it. 

Perhaps some little boy or girl may 
wish to know the meaning of the word 
ihougJiilessneas, It is a habit of doing 
tilings without thmkmg of the conse- 
<iuence8. 



Children often get into trouble by 
doing something which they suppose 
will please themselves, without thmk- 
mg what the end may be, especially 
if it is any thing their parents would 
not wish to have them do. 

There was once a little girl who was 
left alone a few hours while her moth- 
er went to her neighbors. She had 
seen her brother scatter gunpowder on 
coals of fire, and thought the little 
bright flashes looked very pretty. 
She thought she would amuse herself 
with doing it a short time, although 
she well knew that her parents would 
not approve of it, but did not think of 
the damages. 

So she took the powder-horn from 
its place, poured out some in her 
hand, went and opened a place in the 
coals, which had been covered with 
ashes and holding her hand directly 
over it, let it slowly fall on the fire. 
It fiashed up upon her hand and burn- 
ed her fingers badly, scorching her 
eyebrows and hair. 

She was not only frightened, but 
when her mother returned, and seeing 
her fingers done up with rags, inquired 
what was the matter with them, she 
was very much ashamed, but frankly 
told the truth, and learned a lessoi^ 
that was never forgotten. 

Only a few weeks ago, a lady near 
Boston, Mass., in writing to a friend, 
related an incident that occurred in 
consequence of the thoughtlessness of 
her own little son James, seven years 
old, and his cousin Frederick, a year 
or two younger, who had come to 
visit him. 

She says : " James and Frederick 
built bonfires in the cellar, and had I 
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not been at home, thej, with the 
house, njust have been burned. They 
were alarmed at what they had done, 
and tried to put the fires out. 

"I was in the dining-room, and 
heard the fire burning. Hannah 
was in another part of the house, and 
would have known nothing about it 
until too late ; as it was, the house was 
cleared, and we had three engines 
promptly on the spot, so that it was 
soon extinguished; but the damage 
is about three hundred dollars. 

" We got things arranged in about 
ten days ; and I am quite sure it will 
be the last illumination the children 
will ever attempt to get up. They 
were both badly fiightened, and had 
no idea of the consequence." 

No doubt some who read this will 
say : "I should know better than to 
do that." 

Perhaps you would; but do you 
not often grieve the hearts of your 
parents or teachers by some thought- 
less act, which, though it may not 
I lead directly to the loss of property, or 
injury to any one's person, yet occa- 
sions great inconvenience to others, 
and is forming for yourself a character 
which can not secure confidence or 
esteem. 

Do not think it an excuse fi'om 
blame to say, " I did not think j" it 
only makes you twice guilty. Tou 
were made to think, and can cultivate 
a habit of thinking, without which 
you can not be useful or happy. 



Men are never so likely to settle a, 
question rightly as when they discuss 
it freely. 



I 



FIN6BE-MAEK8. 

SOME time since, a gentleman resi 
ing at Cambridge employed a m 
son to do some work for him, ai 
among other things to thin-whiten tl 
walls of one of his chambers. Th 
thin whitening is almost colorless ti 
dried. 

The gentleman was much surprise* 
on the morning after the chamber wj 
finished, to find on the drawer of h 
bureau, standing in the room, whii 
finger-marks. 

Opening the drawer, he found tl 
same marks on the articles in it, an 
also on a pocket-book. An examii 
ation revealed the same finger-naari 
on the contents of the wallet, proviu 
conclusively that the mason, with h 
wet hands, had opened the drawe 
searched the wallet, which containc 
the money, and then closed the dra^ 
er, without once thinking that any ob 
would ever know it. 

The thin whitening, which chance 
to be on his hand, did not show i 
first, and he probably had no idea tlu 
twelve hours' drying would reveal hi 
attempt at depredation. 

As the job was concluded on th 
afternoon the drawer was opened, th 
man did not come again, and to thj 
day does not know that his acts ai 
known to his employer. 

Children, beware of evil thought 
and deeds 1 They have all fingei 
marks, which will be revealed at som 
time. If you disobey your parents 
or tell a falsehood, or tak^ what is no 
your own, you make sad finger-mark 
on your character. 

^ , — Selected. 
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PROPER NAMKS.^THSnt DERIVATION AND 
Signification.— JVancy, Hebrew, (same as 
Hannah and Anna), kind, gracious. In 
French it is Annette. MUium, Hebrew, a com- 
forter. JVathan, Hebrew, a giver. JVathaniel, 
Hebrew, gift of God. JVeal, French, dark-com- 
plexioned. JVorman, $on of the JVorth, or a 
wtrtkman. JVtcholcu, Greek, a conqueror. 

Oetavittt, Latin, the eighth. Octavia is the 
feminine form. OlUter (feminine, Olivia and 
(Mioe), Latin, peace. Onora, Latin (Honora), 
honor. Orlando, Latin (same as Roland), land- 
coumel. OribUla, Latin, one to he entreated. 
Otmund, Saxon, domestic peace. Oswald, Sax- 
on, ruler of a house 

Patrick, Latin, a patrician. Paul, Latin, 
little. Perditta, Latin, the lost one ;afound- 
Ung. Peter, Greek, a rock. Philemon, Greek, 
one who kisses. Philip^ Greek, a lover of 
korses. Pheebe, Greek, light of life, Phyllis, 
Greek, a green leaf. Priscilla, Latin, ancient. 

Rachel, Hebrew, a lamb. Rebecca, Hebrew, 
full, plump. Reuben, Hebrew, bright-eyed, or 
quiek'seeing. Rhoda, Greek, a rose. Richard, 
Saxon, rieh-hearted. Robert, Saxon, red beard- 
ed. Roger, German, one pjho seeks rest. Ro- 
meo, Latin, a pilgrim. Rose or Rosa, Latin, a 
rose. Rosabel, beautiful rose. Rosalie (French, 
rose et lis), rose and lily. Rosalind, elegant 
rose. Rosamond (German, rosen mund), rosy 
mouth. Rufus, Saxon, red-haired. Rupert, 
same as Robert. Ruth, Hebrew, a trembler. 

Sabina, Latin, chaste, religious. Samuel, 
Hebrew, sent from God. Sarah, Hebrew, a 
princess. Sibil, Latin, a prophetess. Silas, 
Hebrew, the third. Sylvester (feminine, Sylvia), 
a lover of the woods. Simon, Hebrew, dutiful. 
Sophia, Greek, wisdom. Stephen, Hebrew, a 
garland. Susan, Hebrew, a lily. 

The Circulating Library and the Bar- 
Boom. — Professor S. S. Haldeman, in a recent 
address before the American Educational Con- 
tention, contrasts the contents of the common 
cireulating library with the contents of the bar- 
room in the following language : 

" The common eirculating library is as much 
frequented by one class ci society as the bar- 



room iff by another, and the two run a remark- 
able parallel. Thus, Sub Aimishes the literary 
brandy, Scott the whisky, Byron the gin, 
MooRB the wine, Thackeray the soda-water, 
Dickens the beer, and Headley the dish- 
water.** 

Signs of Rain.— In the year 1810, the writer 
of the following lines was asked by a lady if he 
thought it would rain to-morrow. He made the 
reply here giyen : 

The hollow winds begin to blow. 
The clouds look black, the grass is low ; 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep. 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep- 
Last night the sun went pale to bed. 
The moon in haloes hid her head— 
The boding shepherd heayes a sigh. 
For, see, a rainbow spans the sky ; 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell. 
Closed is the pink- eyed pimpernel; 
The squalid toads at dusk were seen 
Slowly crawling o'er the green; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 
The distant hills are looking nigh ; 
Hark, how the chairs and tables crack* 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; 
And see yon rooks how odd their flight ! 
They imitate the gliding kite. 
Or seem precipitate to fall 
As if they felt the piercing ball ; 
How restless are the snorting swine ! 
The busy flies disturb the kine ; 
Low o'er the grass the swallow wings. 
The cricket, too, how loud she sings ; 
Puss on the hearth, with yelyet paws. 
Sits wiping o'er her whiskered jaws ; 
*Twill surely rain I see with sorrow ; 
' Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 

John Bull. — This well-known name, as 
applied to the English nation, was first used in 
Arbuthnot's satire, " The History of John Bull." 
In that the French are designated as Louis 
Baboon, and the Dutch as JVicholas Troy. 

Ir you wish to refasten the loose handles of 
kniyes and forks, make your cement of common 
brickdust and rosin, melted. Seal engrayers 
understand the receipe. 

uiymzyd by VjOOQIC 
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Questions, Enigmas, ktc. — Of what will a 
person bear the weight, in addition to the pail, 
when turning it bottom upward in water and 
then lifting it out in that position ? 

There is a kind of map known as <* Meroator's 
Projection." Why is it so called ? 

By whom w«re mules first introduced into the 
United Sutes ? * 

Who gave name to the month of August ? 

Who first diTided the year into 865 days ? 

When, where, and by whom was the Planetoid 
Parthenope discoyered ? How many barley 
corns is it from the sun ? 



From W. H. M., of Tarry town, N. Y. 

I AM composed of eighteen lelters. 
My 5, «, 8, Is a kind of wine. 
Mjr 1, 19, 18, is part of a flsh. 

My S, 4, 11, 7, is what a partienlar dass of giants are eaHed. 
My 4, 7, 8, 1 8, 7, 8, is a very hot spring in a very cold ooimtry. 
My 9, IB, is a preposition. 
My 10, 18, 17, can be made of almost every thing. 
My 12, 18, 7, 5, 8, is what no person should be. 
My 14^ 9, 17, was a very ancient lady. 
My 15,8,9,11, 7, was a poet. 

My whole is what every person, old or yoeng, ridi wpoor, 
should endeavor to da 

Answer to Questions in Aug. number. — ^To the 
Enigma, *< What you can not guess." — " Time." 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TBACHBRS. 

SAID a parent to me one day on seeing me join 
the children in their amusements, *< Tou 
never should do that. Tou never should 
notice the children out of school, or at least as 
little as possible." It seems to me that many 
teachers have much the same views. Certainly 
familiarity does not necessarily beget disgust. 

Teaching would be exceedingly irksome to me 
if deprived of the enjoyment consequent upon 
associating with the children at their homes 
as well as at the school-room. We are sociable 
beings. Why not encourage and cultivate soci- 
ability in and about the school-room ? It pro- 
motes happiness and harmony in the school. 
It strengthens the ties of affection which bind 
teacher and pupil together. It dispels timidity, 
and supplies its place with frankness. 

What teacher has not children so timid that it 
is painful to draw an answer from them ? Now 
by a short conversation in school daily, this em- 
barrassment may be almost wholly done away. 
For instance, take the following conversation : 

Teacher {with book in hand). *< What have I 
in my hand ?" 

" A book." {Each pupil writes on slate,) 

♦* What do books contain ?" 

«< Leaves ; pages ; covers ; reading, etc. (Sev- 
eral answering.) 

" What can we say with regard to shape ?" 

*«It is square, long, flat." 

*< Of what are books made ?** 

«* Of paper." 

•« What kind of a book is it ?" 



" A small one ; a ^een covered one ; a school 
book ; a reading book ; a new book," etc. 

I need not prolong the talk about the book. 
It is merely given to show the end in -view, vii., 
that of eliciting a voluntary answer. Nor is 
this all that is accomplished. It teaches the 
child to think, speak, and write. Care should 
be taken that the answers be given in proper 
language — thus teaching the important part of 
grammar, ** speaking correctly.". 

Every teacher can not fail seeing the advant- 
ages of such an exercise. A proper time for it 
might be when the children become a little dull 
or tired of studying ; and that such times occur 
no teacher will deny. Then children fall intx) 
mischief. If some general exercise be then in- 
truded, it has a most happy effect — rouses them 
from their stupidity, and excites new interest in 
study, etc. M. 

4-*-^ 

HOME. 

BY C. R. BLACKALL. ^ 

Fw erery true heart answers to that magie 
tone, and how quickly it vibrates to every 
sound that tells of scenes which may, per- 
haps, be gone forever — of the green and fragrant 
wild wood, or the quiet little cottage, where, in 
happy, innocent childhood, the short hours of 
summer were beguiled by the merry chirping of 
birds or the whispering of the little brook that 
wandered so peacefully near the house ; or, per- 
haps, of the great family mansion, whose old 
walls, dimmed by time, and here and there over> 
run with moss, or covered with the luxuriant 
growth of honeysuckle, told many a tale thai 
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caused a momentary fear to creep oyer the young 
heart as if the shades of some departed mighty 
ones, who once, in the height of that mansion's 
^lendor, reigned supreme within its walls, were 
hovering around. Perchance it were neither of 
these, but some pleasant place where the busy 
ham of industry rung in the ears, and where 
the smoke of a thousand workshops sent their 
heavy breath upward toward heaven, and where 
ten thousand active hands were almost cease- 
lessly employed in toil, while excited crowds, of 
every hue and description, thronged each thor- 
ooghfaLre and seemed to urge the tide of life 
resistlessly and impetuously onward. 

Thus it is, whether in town or country, the 
associations of home exert a greater or less de- 
gree of influence. Then how important that 
such influences should be of the right character, 
and how necessary that the lessons learned 
should be only those that are good, pure, and 
honest. Although the labor may seem to be lost, 
and the seed decay in the ground where it is 
planted, yet, be assured, mother or father, that 
it will eventually bear its fruit, ay, and an 
hundred-fold. 

The voice of kind, good counsel wHl never be 
entirely lost, and though waywardness may 
mark the erring one's course, yet remember 
that this home influence will never depart. It 
mi^ be apparently buried beneath the rubbish 
of a wicked and selfish heart, but lost — never ! 
It will remain there as a continual monitor, por- 
traying the good and pointing out the evil, and 
though through a long life its teachings may 
remain unheeded, still at the last hour it will 
emerge from its sepulcher and yield its certain 
influence. 

How many there are who owe their elevated 
position in the world mainly to the first, the 
home teachings of the family circle, around 
whigii duster so many pure and sweet reminis- 
oeoees, so numy pleasing recollections, and the 
remembrance of so much innocence and delight. 

There are very many in the world (and they 
<*n be counted by the thousand) who know no 
home, and never have — ^whose memory abounds 
in thoughts of cold and cheerless habitations — 
of damp aud noisome cellars— of filthy and reek- 
\d% garrets, or, perchance, of naught but the 
cdiilly ground for a resting-place, and the wide 
8rdi of heaven «8 a canopy and a covering^to 
whom no friendly hand has been kindly extended 
«kA no sympalhiaiBg^ g^moe bedtowed ; nothing 



but rebuffii, insult, and abuse heaped upon the 
head until the heart had become callous — the 
affections forever blighted, and the natural man 
destroyed. 

Such, it is to be lamented, is by far too often 
the case ; and while we deplore the existence of 
such things, let us strive to lead our little circles 
in paths of wisdom and virtue, that, in after 
years, when the eyes of the parents are close<l 
forever, and the united and happy group now 
assembled around the cheerful fireside is scat- 
tered, and its members severed far apart and 
divided perhaps by land or sea, that the cher- 
ished remembrance of those earlier days may 
rest upon the heart of each, and lead them on to 
happiness in this world and et^ual glory in that 
which the soul loves to contemplate as the home 
hereafter. 



Teli*ow Fever in New Orleans. — The 
yellow fever has been raging for some time with 
unexampled fatality in the devoted city of New 
Orleans. The number of deaths reported for the 
week ending August 12, were 1,518, equal to nine 
thousand in New York.* The e|udemio now 
seems to be slowly abating. 

The population of the city, says the Bee^ has 
been reduced more than one half, and last week 
probably did not exceed 60,000. Our streets are 
deserted — the pavement echoes the footfall of 
the casual wayfarer — ^gloom, silence, and desola- 
tion overspread the city. More than half the 
resident population of New Orleans have fled 
from the pestilence, and of those who remain, a 
very large proportion have either passed through 
^e ordeal of the epidemic or are seasoned against 
its attacks. 

Hot Weather. — ^The intensely hot weather 
experienced in New York and vicinity, between 
the 9th and 14th of August, was attmded with 
the most fatal and melancholy consequences. 
Between two and three hundred deaths occurred, 
caused by heat alone, in the city of New York 
In Brooklyn sycty fatal cases were reported on 
the 14th. About one hundred horses are also 
reported to have died in the city during the 
same time from the intense heat. 

So great a mortality from the same cause was 
never before known. The deaths were princi- 
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paUj, but not exolusiTely, among laborers ex- 
posed to the son. 

Bailroad Collision. — ^We might fill pages 
every month with accounts of the most terrible 
and disastrous railroad accidents. The loss of 
life in this way is truly frightful, but the same 
utter recklessness seems to continue on the part 
of conductors and managers. 

A collision oocurred on the Providence and 
Worcester Railroad on the 12th ult., between 
the regular up-train and the excursion-train 
from Wieting's. The excursion-train was out 
of time, and proceeding at the^rate of forty miles 
an hour to reach the switch, from which there 
is a double track to Providence. In one minute 
the train would have reached the switch; the 
up-train waited the usual time at Pawtucket, 
and then, having the right to the road, proceeded 
at a slow rate around the curve, where the two 
trains met. 

The train coming down suffered most, the cars 
being driven together, two of them being com- 
pletely interlocked. The number of persons 
killed is seventeen, and probably three timet 
that number are seriously injured, besides a 
very large number bruised and slightly wounded. 

Worth Imitating Herb. — A jury in Eng- 
land, after investigating the causes of a recent 
railroad catastrophe, brought in a verdict of 
manslaughter against the directors of the com- 
pany ; thus, for the first time, making the actual 



managers of the railway personally accountable i 
f3r accidents on the line under their control. 

Aw Ancient Ship.— The ship which conveyed ( 
General Wolfe to Quebec is said to be still I 
afloat under the name of ** William and Ann." \ 
It was built in 1759, and appears sound enough | 
to endure many years yet. It is engaged in the i 
Honduras and African timber trade. i 

From Europe.— By the latest accounts, the 
prospect of a peaceful settlement of the diffi' 
culties between Russia and Turkey does not 
improve. The Czar has ordered a further levy ' 
of troops, and is evidently only negotiating to 
obtain time to complete his preparations for the 
contest. It is said that conferences were to be i 
opened at Vienna, with the consent of Russia 
But the evacuation of the Turkish territories hy 
the Russian forces will be demanded as an evi- I 
dence of the desire of the Czar to preserve the 
peace of Europe. It is very improbable that the 
evacuation will take place, as the Russians are 
constantly strengthening themselves in the prin- 
cipalities, and endeavoring to destroy the slight I 
hold which the Turkish Government possesses 
over the inhabitants. 

China. — ^The Chinese insurrection still pro- 
gresses. The insurgents are perpetrating many 
cruelties on the Tartars. Twenty-five thousand 
Tartar men, women, and children were slaught- 
ered at the capture of Nankin. 
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T-HOUQHTS FOR LETTER-WRITERS. 



WHEN a letter is inclosed in an envelope, 
the itddress should be inscribed as well 
on the letter itself as on the envelope ; 
otherwise the loss of the envelope may cause 
great mistakes and serious confusion, or may 
leave the letter for an anonymous claimant. 

A distinguished Chancellor said that he 
knew an important law case which came very 
near being lost to the party, ultimately success- 
ful, by the loss of an envelope, leaving it un- 
certain to whom the missive had been addressed. 
Recently, too, we learn from an exchange j^per, 
that a stolen mail had been recovered with all 



the envelopes torn off the letters, and the post- 
master knew not where to send many of them. 
Remember, thpn, always to give the directions 
in full on your letter; your own post-office 
address and State, also, the name, post-office, 
and State of the one to whom you are writing. 
Be sure that these are all plainly written on 
your letter before you put it in the envelope, 
and you will save those to whom you write a 
vast amount of perplexity and trouble, as well 
as yourself from many disappointments in your 
correspondence. 
It is often really astonishing how much stn* 
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~ldity there is on the subject of letter- writing. 

tardly a day passes but we receive a letter 

rithout the post-office address of the writer, or 

Te;f the post-office is given, the State is omitted, and 

i flnoe there are from one to thirty post-offices of 

bke same ^ame in as many different States, we 

ilftye no means of ascertaining where the writer 

LKsides. Others omit to sign their names, and 

iany times we have been obliged to return the 

etter to the office where it was mailed, to ask 

ie postmaster who wrote it before we could 

lend what the writer ordered. Now these things 

Jught not so to be, and they could not exist but 

Hm the fact that there is a lamentable defect 

;Ji oar modes of education. 

Here is a subject too much overlooked by 
feachers, and parents, too, for they ought to 
know whether their children are learning any 
&ing useful at school. Teachers, do, we beseech 
/on, teach your pupils something besides the 
mere routine of reading, spelling, parsing; 
^•ciphering," and— we' were about to add — writ- 
ing ; but if you taught that as it should be, you 
"would inculcate some notions of propriety and 
^Qommon sense in regard to the practice of writ- 
^g letters, etc. 

However, you are not entirely without censure 
^on this subject yourselves, for many are the 
(^letters we have received from teachers in which 
the State was not given ; yes, and these were 
.from teachers of the young, employed to fit them 
for becoming citizens of republican America. 
Who of you are guilty ? Let him who is reform. 

Reporter's Manual. — ^The phonographers 
who are in the habit of reading The Student, 
tte informed that the editor of The Universal 
Phonographer, Mr. Andrew J. Graham, is 
iM)w preparing a work designed to be a complete 
«nd thorough text-book for those who are wish- 
ing to learn the reporting style, to be ready in 
Noyember next. Mr. Graham will now and 
^en favor us with articles pertaining to pho- 
netics. * £ 

A Convention of those who advocate the 
Phonetic Reform will convene at Albany, N. Y., 
QQ the 28th inst., for the purpose of organizing 
* New York State Phonetic Association. 

The Hydropathic Quarterly Review will 
^ issued by Fowlers <fe Wells on the first of 
October. This will be a scientific and profes- 
sional work, and especially a medium through 
^Mch the professors and physicians of the Hy- 



, drophatic school can conmiunicate to each other 
their views in relation to all departments of the 
healing art. See advertisement on second page 
cover for particulars. 



Fbbn Lbavbb. Feom Fanny's Portfolio. With Dlostra- 
UoDB. 12mo, 400 pages. Published by Derby <b MiUer, 
Auburn, and Derby, Orton & Mulligan, Buffiilo. ' 

In her preface Fanny declares that she had no intention 
of writing a book, and that even herself is puzzled at the 
appearance of one from her pen. The secret of this is, the 
author, under the nom de plume of Fanny Fern, a little 
more than a year since, began to write very spicy articles 
for the Boston OUvs Branchy and a few other papers, which 
attracted considerable attention ft'om their singular style 
and plainness of speech. She continued these brief sketches 
from week to week, and soon they increased so as to fill a 
volume, and at the request of the publishers of Fern Leaves 
she collected them, adding, also, some fresh leaves, and 
thus came |he volume before us. 

Have yon read it ? If not, you have a treat yet to e^Joy ; 
and if you do not pay it the compliment of many a laugh, 
and of tears too, we shall conclude that you are not very 
" feelingfhl,'' as Frederika Bremer says. 

Olnby'b School Atlas. A new edition. By Pratt, Wood- 
ford Sc Co., No. 4 Cortland Street, NeWTork. 

Olney's School ^teography and Atlas are too well known 
to need any description, other than to mention some of its 
improvements. Owing to the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of our country, the formation of new States, territories, 
and counties, a geography or Atlas which may be correct 
to-day will be useless, so flu* as the newly settled portions 
of the country are concerned, ten years hence. Hence it 
becomes necessary that Scho(d Atlases be revised about 
every five years. In the present edition of Olney's there 
has been added a new map of Mexico, Central America, 
and the West Indies, showing the several routes across 
the Isthums to the Pacific ; also a new map of Canada, and 
one of the Physical Features of the Earth's Sur&ce. To all 
this are added tables of statistics compiled from the last 



Plbasubb and Pbovit ; or, Lessons on the Lord's Prayer : 
In a sertes of stories. By Mrs. Manners. 16mo, 186 

Sages. Published by Evans <fe Brittan, 697 Broadway, 
[ew York. 

Mrs. Manners is a very interesting and instructive writer 
for children, and in the volume before us she has ingeni- 
ously illustrated the Lord's Prayer practically in a «eries of 
very pleasing stories. 

Youth's Manual of Gbogbapht, combined with History 
and Astronomy. Designed for the use of the Junior and 
intermediate classes in public and private schools. By 
James Monteith. 8vo, 100 pages. Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. 

From the brief examination we have been able to ^ve 
this work, it appears admfrably adapted for the purpose for 
which it is designed. It is also highly recommended by 
several of the bert teachers ii^J^?^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^^ 
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IF FOB IE THE CUP YOU FILL 
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1. O, if for me the cup you fill, Then fill it firom the gushing rill, With water, wa-ter. 
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2. EisB Dot to me the maDtliDg brim, Where daDcing bubbles gayly swim. For in each shining 
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8. Speak not to me of rosy wine, Of nectar caps, and draughts dirine, The taste of bit-ter 
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sparkling bright, As clear as truth, and ff ee as light Then if for me the cup yon fill, Theo 
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crystal round, A dead - ly, lurking fiend is found. Then if for me, &c 
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tears is there, Wrung from the hearts most true and dear. O, if for me the cup you fill. Then 
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fill it from the gushing rill, O, if for me the cup you fill, Then fiU it from the gashing rilL 
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fill it from the gushing rill, O, if for me the cup you fill. Then fill it fi'om the gushing rill 
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HISTORY OF YANKEE CLOCK-MAKING. 

BY W. A. ALCOTT, M. D. 

" We take no note of time 
Bat by its loss. To give it then t tongue 

Is wiso in man.'* / 



FORTY-FIVE years ago a plain man, of few 
words, but great mechanical ingenuity, 
purchased an old grist-mill in Ply- 
mouth, at the south-eastern extremity of 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, and con- 
verted it into a wooden clock factory. The 
writer of this article, then a mere child, and 
residing in the neighborhood, distinctly re- 
members the event. 

Wooden clocks had indeed been made 
long before that Hme, by Leonard Harrison, 
of Waterbury, Gideon Roberts, of Bristol, 
and perhaps others. They were, however, 
few in number, and sold at enormous high 
prices. 

It was even said that the parts of some 
of those first made were cut out with the 
penknife. There were many of them in- 
serted in long cases, reaching from the floor 
almost to the ceiling, and were at best made 
slowly. 

The name of our taciturn Plymouth ad- 
venturer was Eli Terry. He proceeded to 
manufacture clocks at his new factory at 
the rate of several hundred — perhaps a 
thousand a year. 

All the forest hills and valleys, for many 
miles around, in some directions from twelve 
to twenty, were ransacked by his neighbors 
for hard wood, such as laurel, box-wood, 
sugar-maple, etc., whereof to make the 
wheels,^ pinions, and pillars ; and from re- 
moter regions they procured cherry and 
pine for other purposes. 

The fields also, far and near, were laid 
under contribution to furnish flax, whence 
the cords were made, by which the weights 
were suspended. And then, again, the 
price of labor on the farms around was 
raised because so many young men were 
employed in connection with the factory, or 
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in selling them in adjacent towns when 
made. 

Of these last individuals, ycleped " clock 
peddlers," some of the more bold and enter- 
prising ventured* abroad with theh* one- 
horse wagons, fifty or a hundred miles 
from home, and sold their clocks at the 
amazing low price of twenty-five or thirty 
dollars! 

The business now rapidly increased ; and 
Mr. Terry was ere long able to manufacture 
more than a thousand clocks a year. The 
public mind in a Yankee country was not 
content that Eli Terry should make, his 
thousands of dollars a year, while others only 
got an old-fashioned living at a dollar a day 
or so; and one after another in the con- 
tiguous towns above mentioned, they found 
their way into the same business. The 
mania spread farther even than Bristol and 
Waterbury. It extended to Watertown, 
Litchfield, Harwintown and Southington. 

The pioneer in the business, Mr. Terry, 
with his sons, and other associates, con- 
tinued to make clocks till the time of his 
death, which happened only a few years 
since, when at an advanced age. In a pe- 
cuniary view, he was more fortunate than 
most pioneers, thougli he never was so 
wealthy as some of those who succeeded 
him. 

Thirty years ago, Chauncy Jerome, of 
Plymouth, a young man of jenterprise, also 
engaged in the business. Mr. Jerome, with 
his coadjutors, was destined as a clock- 
maker to eclipse all his predecessors. The 
price of clocks had indeed somewhat fallen 
before he commenced the business, but only 
a little way. It was reserved for this gen- 
tleman to reduce it to three or four dollars. 

Mr. Jerome moved from Plymouth to 
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Bristol, nearly thirty years ago ; soon he 
mored to New Haven, where he still re- 
sidfd. He has had many reverses of for- 
tnne, hut like the fabled Phoenix that rises 
again from its own ashes, each reverse in 
his aflfairs has only seemed to increase his 
energy. He has probably manufactured as 
many wooden clocks as all the world be- 
sides. Of late, however, the material of his 
clocks has been brass ; but he began with 
wood, as did his predecessors and coadjutors. 

Besides his factory in New Haven, which 
employs nearly a hundred and fifty hands, 
he enaploys another hundred in Bristol, 
Derby, and elsewhere ; and his clocks are 
found all over the civilized world. 

He has a dep6t for them in Hanover 
Street, in Boston, as well as another in each 
of the cities of New York, Liverpool, and 
London. Some of these are exceedingly 
beautiful. 

I am told by those who ought to know, 
that Mr. Jerome has for three years past 
manufactured clocks at the rapid mte of 
more than five hundred per day. At this 
rate yearly, the products of his eflforts 
would be one hundred and fifty tJvousand 
clocks. It would not surprise me to know 
that he has, during his whole career, manu- 
factured nearly a million ! 

It is truly wonderful to observe what re- 
sults sometimes follow from the eflforts of 
a single individual. How many social cir- 
cles in the United States, California, Oregon, 
Peru, England, Continental Europe, Turkey, 
China, Hindostan, and even Australia, have 
been enlivened by the ticking of Jerome's 
clocks ! 

Had but half as many circles been made 
mourners by his eflforts ; had he been like 
Napoleon or Caesar, the means of destroy- 
ing hundreds of young men, the flower of 
their respective families, he might ere now 
have been lauded as a hero, if not crowned 
as an emperor. But to no such honor 
does he aspire. He seeks not his own 
glory in desolating the earth, but rather in 
making it a cheerful abode of cheerful men. 

May we not hope the time will come 
when the lives of such men as Terry and 
Jerome will attract more interest, whether 
written out, or preserved by tradition and 
memory, than the lives of warriors and con- 
querors. — Selected, 



EARTH. 

BT GBITBrAi 

I CLING too much to earth. 
Its fair sweet face is all too dear to me. 
Its flowing streamlets and its heaving sea 

Have e*er a voice of mirth. 

Or a sweet plaintiveness 
In the low music of their rushing tide. 
That steals into my heart, and seems to chide 

Its sinful waywardness. 

Then, too, the sofb-hued sky 
So gloriously beautiful and calm 
At summer sunset has a heav'nly charm 

For my enraptured eye ; 

Its breathing quiet flows 
Into the very elements of life. 
Calming its whirling tide of toil and strife 

To Eden-like repose. 

The undulating hills. 
And graceful strong-limbed trees so regally 
Arrayed in verdant robes, are dear to me ; 

My soul with joy it fils 

In many a lonely hour. 
To watch their ever-changing forms of grace, 
And in each new-discovered beauty trace 

The great Creator's power. 

The living forms of grace — 
The bright- winged insect, beautifiil as tnul. 
The trilliDg song-bird— e'en the creeping snail 

With slow, slow-dragging pace. 

The cricket in the wall 
Chirping its homely song so cheerily. 
Have each some native charm to please the eye 

Or ear; I love them all. 

But earth has other claims 
Upon my warm affections. There wtefriendB 
Whose true unwaVring friendship ever blends 

With all my hopes and aims. 

Cheering me when Tm sad. 
Reflecting back my smile in brighter hours. 
Strewing my thorny pathway with sweet flowers 

To make my spirit glad. 

Yes, earth, I love thee well ; 
Too well. I sometimes fear my wayward heart 
Will all too sadly from thy shores depart. 

When summoned hence to dwell 

In fairer worlds above. 
Oh, may thy thousand forms of loveliness 
Ne'er win my too fond soul from heavenly bliai^ 

And my Redeemer's love 
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ROBERT FULTON. 



LESS than fifty years ago the first suc- 
cessful steamboat, the Clermont, com- 
menced her regular trips on the Hud- 
son River, at the rate of five or six miles an 
hour. Now all the waters of the world are 
studded with steamers, and we cross the 
Atlantic Ocean in less than ten days. Look- 
ing at these two facts in contrast, we may 
realize, in part, how much the world is in- 
debted to the genius of Robert Fulton. 

Fulton was bom in the obscure town of 
Little Britain, Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the year 1765. His father, a poor 
Irish emigrant, died while he was a young 
child, leaving him without the means of 
education, and with scarcely those of sub- 
sistence. His early intellectual culture was 
necessarily very limited. 

But his inventive and mechanical genius 
manifested itself at a very early age, and 
was well known to all the mechanics in his 
neighborhood. He learned drawing and 
painting without instruction, and, while still 
a riiere boy, gained a livelihood and sup- 
ported his widowed mother, by painting 
landscapes and portraits in the city of Phila- 
delphia. ^ 

The talents of young Fulton attracted 
the attention of Dr. Franklin, who incited 
him to develop them still further. In 1786 



he went to England and placed himself un- 
•der the care of his countryman, Benjamin 
West, who treated him with great kindness, 
and became one of his warmest and most 
constant friends. 

Fulton followed the profession of painter 
for some time with fair success ; but his in- 
ventive genius finally asserted its claims as 
the dominant passion, and led him to aban- 
don art for the still more congenial field of 
mechanics. At this time he obtained s'^v- 
eral patents from the Enghsh government. 
He also became acquainted with Lord Stan- 
hope and the Duke of Bridgewater, the lat- 
ter of whom was famous for his canal pro- 
jects. Fulton seems to have been deeply 
interested in the same subject, on which he 
soon after published a work. 

In the year 1796, Fulton went to France, 
where he became an inmate in the family 
of his countryman, Joel Barlow, the poet 
and philosopher, then residing in Paris. He 
here pursued his mechanical and scientific 
studies, and indulged to its full extent his 
passion for invention. He also found time 
to study and master the French, Italian, 
and German hinguages. 

While in Paris, Fulton invented his sub- 
marine boat, in which himself and three 
others remained under water an hour, and 
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in which he supposed that five men might 
remain submerged for six hours, and rise 
fifteen miles from the point of submersion. 
The boat was called, very appropriately, the 
Nautilus. 

About the same time he invented the 
torpedo, a copper case containing from fifty 
to a hundred pounds of powder, discharged 
by a gun-lock, striking by means of clock- 
work set to the desired time. This he pro- 
posed ,to attach to a rope sixty or eighty 
feet in length, and fasten it by means of a 
gun harpoon to the bow of a vessel, whose 
motion would then draw it under her bot- 
tom, and thus she would be blown up. 

Fulton returned to the United States in 
1806, and the next year, in connection with 
Chancellor Livingston, built the Clermont, 
He had previously demonstrated, to the sat- 
isfaction of himself and Mr. Livingston, at 
least the practicabiUty of steam navigation, 
by an experimental boat on the Seme, at 
Paris. The new experiment was, however, 
met with the greatest skepticism and ridi- 
cule, and designated as the "Fulton 
Folly." 

The trial trip of the Clermont can not be 
better described than in his own words : 

" At length the day arrived when the ex- 
periment was to be put into operation. To 
me it was a most trying and interesting oc- 
casion. I invited many friends to go on 
board to witness the first successful trip. 
Many of them did me the favor to attend, 
as a matter of personal respect ; but it was 
manifest that they did it with reluctance, 
fearing to be the partners of my mortifica- 
tion, and not of my triumph. 

*' I was well aware that in my case there 
were many reasons to doubt of my own 
success. The machinery was new and ill 
made ; many parts of it were constructed 
by mechanics imaccustomed 'to such work ; 
and unexpected difficulties might reason- 
ably be presumed to present themselves 
from other causes. 

" The moment arrived in which the word 
was to be given for the vessel to move. 
My friends were in groups on the deck. 
There was anidety mixed with fear among 
them. They were silent, and sad, and 
weary. I read in their looks nothing but 
disaster, and almost repented of my efforts. 
The signal was given, and the boat moved 



on a short distance, and then stopped, and 
became immovable. 

" To the silence of the preceding moment 
now succeeded murmurs of discontent, and 
agitations, and whispers, and shrugs. I 
could hear distinctly repeated, * I told you 
it would be so — ^it is a foolish scheme — I 
wish we were well out of it.* I elevated 
myself upon a platform, and addressed the 
assembly. I stated that I knew not what 
was the matter; but if they would be 
quiet, and indulge me for a half hour, I 
would either go on, or abandon the voyage 
for that time. 

** This short respite was conceded with- 
out objection. I went below, examined the 
machinery, and discovered that the cause 
was a slight maladjustment of some of the 
work. In a short period it was obviated. 
The boat was put again in motion. She 
continued to move on. All were still in- 
credulous. None seemed willing to trust 
the evidence of their own senses. We left 
the fair city of New York; we passed 
through the romantic and ever-varying 
scenery of the H^hlands ; we descried the 
clustering houses of Albany ; we reached 
its shores ; and then, even then, when all 
seemed achieved, I was the victim of dis- 
appointment. Imagination superseded the 
influence of fact. It was then doubted if it 
could be done again; or if done, it was 
doubted if it could be made of any great 
value." 

Fulton took out his first patent for his 
invention in 1809. In 1811 and 1812, he 
built two steam ferry-boats for crossing the 
Hudson River. In 1813, he obtained a pa- 
tent for his sub-marine battery. He was 
much opposed, and many attempts were 
made to rob him of the honor of his inven- 
tions, but his triumph was acknowledged 
by all who were not directly interested in 
opposing him. 

In the year 1814 the Congress of the 
United States made an appropriation of 
$320,000 for the construction of a steam- 
frigate, under Fulton's superintendence. It 
was while engaged in this work, and in con- 
sequence of exposure therein, that he was 
attacked with the illness which terminated 
his eventful and useful life, on the 24th of 
February, 1815, m the fifty-first year of his 
age. 
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Fulton was amiable and affectionate in 
bis disposition, graceftd and genial in his 
manners, and in the highest degree honor- 
able in his dealings with his fellow-men. 
He commanded the love and esteem of 
those who knew him, as well as their re- 
spect and admiration. His fame is world- 
wide, and his memory will be honored in 
all lands long after the kings, presidents, 
and warriors of his time are forgotten. The 
thousands of steamers which float on all 
the waters of the globe are his fitting monu- 
ments. 



LETTERS ABOUT 6E0L0GY.~N0. V. 

BT PROFESSOR PICKAXE. 
FOSSIL ANIMALS. 

MY Young Friends : 
Having in my last letter called your 
attention to the progressive creation 
of the Vegetable Kingdom, as indicated by 
its remains found in the rocks, the next sub- 
ject naturally in order will embrace sim- 
ilar considerations relative to the Animal 
Kingdom. This department of the Creator's 
workmanship, embracing all animated forms, 
whether existing upon land or in water, has, 
by naturalists, been divided into four gen- 
eral classes, respectively termed the Radi- 
ATA, the Mollusc A, the Articulata, and 
the Vertebrata. 

The Radiata embrace those lowest and 
most simple forms of animal life which are 
characterized by projections or radiations 
from a common center, somewhat like the 
roots and branches of vegetables. Of this 
class the star- fish, found along our sea 
coasts, and also the sponge, may serve as 
living examples — for the sponge is the 
skeleton of an animal of this low order, 
though many of you may not have hitherto 
been aware of the fact. 

The MoLLuscA, or soft animals, as the 
name implies, comprise shell-fish and all 
those animals of a soft texture which have 
no jointed shell or back bone. The clam, 
the oyster, and the cuttle-fish, or " squid,'* 
as it is sometimes called, are among the 
living examples. 

The Articulata comprise all those ani- 
mals that have regularly jointed or artic- 
ulated shells, or other external coverings. 



Lobsters, crabs, shrimps^-also bugs, flies, 
bees, and other insects, belong to this class. 

The Vertebrata comprise all those 
animals that have regularly jointed back 
bones, of which you will find familiar ex- 
amples everywhere, both on the land and in 
the water. 

These general divisions not only apply to 
existing races of animals, but to those very 
different forms and species of the animated 
kingdom whose various races were success- 
ively created and destroyed long before man 
came into being. Thfet the very brief and 
general description which I am about to 
give of these latter may be the more clearly 
apprehended, and the more pemianently 
remembered, it would, perhaps, be well for 
you to open before you the diagram that 
accompanied my first letter,* and follow 
me upward through the strata as I designate 
the localities in which the fossils to be de- 
scribed are moiftly found. 

In the oldest or primary rocks, as I have 
before said, no traces either of animals or 
plants have yet been discovered. They 
first begin to appear in the lower or oldest 
part of that group of rocks known as the 
Cambrian system. From the discoveries 
which have yet been made, it is difficult to 
say what particular class of animals was 
Jirst brought into existence. Tlie older 
fossils, however, belong exclusively to such 
animals as dwelt in the sea, and these were, 
for the most part, of a low and shnple 
character. 

It would seem probable, according to the 
general law and order of progress, that the 
Badiata preceded the rest upon the stage 
of existence, and that the first species of 
these were of the smallest and most imper- 
fect kind, and so loose in then* texture as to 
be subject to entire decay, leaving no traces 
of their forms which could aftei-ward tell 
the tale of their existence. In point of fact, 
however, the remains of Radiata, of Mol- 
lusca, and of Articulata appear in very 
close connection in the oldest fossiliferous 
rocks that have yet been discovered, though 
the next higher class — the vertebrated fishes 
— probably did not come in imtil some 
time afterward. 

The Radiata, whose remains are found 

* See the M&y .number of The StadenU 
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in the older fossil bearing-rocks, consisted 
for the most part of coral insects and cri- 
noids. C(yral insects (which come under 
the generic name of polypi) are those curious 
little creatures which elaborate that limy 
substance called coral, and with which most 
of you are familiar. Continuing this work 
with untiring industry from age to age, they 
build up stony structures from the bottom 
of the ocean, which sometimes extend over 
areas of thousands of square miles. These 
abound extensively in the tropical regions 
of the existing seas, and especially in the 
South Pacific Ocean where they have formed 
the bases of many islands. Species of 
them seem to have existed in aU the fossil- 
iferous ages, and their work forms an in- 
teresting chapter in the geological history 
of our globe. 

Crinoids grew upon a jointed stem from 
the bottom of the ocean, and were of a very 
curious structure. The m(fct remarkable 
one, whose remmns are found in the older 
fossiliferous rocks, is called the Lily Encri- 
nite, from the resemblance of its fossil to a 
lUy. 

The stem of the lily encrinite, consisted 
of a vast number of little bones so jointed 
together as to render it very flexible, en- 
abling it to reach about in all directions for 
those floating substances which constituted 
its food. Upon the top of this stem or 
column was supported the main body, which 
was of a cup-like form, and from whose 
margin proceeded five arms, having numer- 
ous joints, and dividing into fingers sur- 
rounding the mouth. With these arms and 
fingers it seized its prey and passed it into 
its cup-like body, where it was digested, its 
nourishment extracted, and the refuse sub- 
stance thrown out through the same channel 
by which the food first entered. The 
number of little bones or joints composing 
the body of one of this species has been 
estimated at twenty-six thousand. The 
skeletons of these curious animals enter so 
largely into the composition of the older 
limestones, that they have, from that fact, 
been called Encrinal Marbles, 

The Mollusc A, or shell-fishes, abounded 
so extensively in the earher fossiliferous 
periods, that deposits of limestone, some- 
times many hundred feet thick, and cover- 
ing areas of hundreds of square miles, seem 



to be made up almost entirely of their 
shells. In fact, whole mountains, sometimes 
thousands of feet high, seem to be com- 
posed principally of these shells, the same 
having been heaved up from the bottom of 
the ocean to their present position, by vol- 
canic agency. 

Though these shell-fishes were all diflFer- 
ent from any species now living, and some 
of them were very curious, they bore a 
sufl&cient resemblance to those of existing 
tribes to render particular descriptions un- 
necessary for the purposes of the present . 
sketch. 

Of the Articulata which mhabited the 
more ancient seas, the Trilobites are by 
far the most remarkable. They are called 
Tiilobites from the fact that their bodies 
consisted of three lobes, which are divided 
from each other by furrows running from 
head to tail. In other respects their shell 
or covering is analogous to that of the 
Lobster. The remains of several species 
of these animals have been found, the 
smallest of which is about an inch, and the 
largest about twenty-one inches in length. 
They are found in the older fossiliferous 
rocks (the Cambrian and Silurian series) 
in all the northern parts of Europe, in North 
and South America, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and elsewhere. They were thus 
among the earliest Uving inhabitants of our 
globe; but I believe that not a trace of 
them has been found in the strata above 
the Coal Formation. 

The Trilobite is remarkable for being one of 
the first, if nbt the first, animal that possessed 
eyes ; and these eyes were again remark- 
able for consisting of numerous small lenses 
similar to those constituting the eyes of 
insects and other articulated animals now 
living. The existence of eyes in these 
creatures is a valuable fact, leading to the 
inference that light prevailed, at least to 
some extent, in that early period in our 
earth's history — though it is probable that 
the sun's rays had not yet shone directly 
upon the earth, through the atmosphere 
rendered thick and turbid by the carbonic 
and other vapors with which it was then 
overcharged. 

Fishes, properly so called, I believe have 
not been found in the older fossiliferous 
deposits, though on this point there has 
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been some dispute. They occur, however, 
in abundance in some members of the Si- 
lurian rocks, and in the Old Red Sandstone 
Formation. Moreover, among the first fishes 
which appeared, there were probably few, 
if any, that were properly vertebrated. In- 
stead of possessing a regularly jointed back- 
bone, they had, in its place, a mere gelat- 
inous cord running from head to tail, similar 
to the spinal cord of the shark or the 
sturgeon "which inhabit our modern waters. 
Vertebrated fishes, however, are of frequent 
occurrence in the upper members of the 
Transition rocks, and with their creation 
was completed the marine division of the 
four grand classes of animals mentioned at 
the beginning of this article. 
^ But during all these immense periods 
Hiere were no land animals, or animals which 
breathed the air. This was simply because 
the air, as shown in a former letter, was 
not fit to be breathed before the great Coal 
Formation, owing to the great excess of 
just such vapors as now result from the 
burning of coal, and which you know can 
not be breathed long without destroying 
' life. The land animals, which were after- 
ward gradually introduced, as conditions 
became suited for them, were of a still more 
interesting character ; but as I have already 
occupied space enough for one letter, I 
must reserve the general description of 
these for another. 



THE CHEMISTRY OP NATURE. 

rwe trace the history of our world into 
those remote eras of which the early 
rocks are records, we shall discover that 
the same chemical laws were operating then 
which control the changes of matter now. 

At one period the earth was a huge mass 
of fiery flmd which, radiating or throwing 
off heat into space, gradually cooled and 
became surrounded with a sold crust, en- 
tombing within it a seething chaos of in- 
tensely heated materials, which now assert 
their existence in the shock of the earth- 
quake and the awful outbreaks of the vol- 
canic fires. 

In latter ages, when the crust had cooled 
stall more, and the atmosphere let fall its 



showers, the still-heated surface, hissing and 
roaring with the contact of the flood, was 
rent into enormous blocks and dreadful 
abysses; which still remain all over tke 
world and form the wondrous monimients 
of an age of great convulsions. | 

Later still the seas gathered together, 
the rocky masses were powdered into dust 
by the delicate fingers of the dew and the 
shower, the green herbs sprang up, and the 
monsters of the slimy deep appeared in 
obedience to chemical law. 

The ceaseless play of the elements, and , 
the inutations of the atoms, had built up 
the whole into one gorgeous scene of 
luxuriance ; and man was awakened into 
being to render the whole subservient to 
his wishes ; and by tracing the harmonies 
of the natural world, to arrive at a more 
exalted knowledge of his Maker. 

The atom of* charcoal which floated in 
the corrupt atmosphere of the old volcanic 
ages, was absorbed into the leaf of a fern 
when the valleys became green and luxuri- 
ant; and there, in its proper place, it received 
the sunlight and the dew, aiding to flinff 
back to heaven a reflection of heaven's gold, 
and at the same time to build the tough 
fiber of the plant. 

The same atom was confined to the tomb 
when the waters submerged the jungled 
valleys. It had lain there thousands of 
years, and a month since was brought into 
light again, imbedded in a block of coal. 

It shall be consumed to warm our dwell- 
ing, cook our food, and make more ruddy 
and cheerful the hearth whereon our children 
play; it shall combine with a portion of 
the invisible atmosphere, ascend upward as 
a curling wreath to revel in a mazy dance 
up high in the blue ether — shall reach 
earth again, and be entrapped in the em- 
brace of a flower — shall live in the velvet 
beauty on the cheek of an apricot — shall 
press into the human body, giving enjoy- 
ment to the palate and health to the blood 
— shall circcdate in the dehcate tissues of 
the brain, and aid, by entering into some 
new combination, in educing the thoughts 
which are now being uttered by the pen. 

It is but an atom of charcoal ; it may 
dwell one moment in a stagnant ditch, and 
the next be flushing to the lip of beauty ; it 
may now be a component of limestone rock, 
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and the next moment an ingredient in a 
field of potatoes; it may slumber for a 
theusand years without undergoing a single 
change, and the next hour pass through a 
thousand ; and, after all, it is only an atom 
of chardbal, and occupies only its own place 
wherever it may be. — Selected, 



MEMORY'S DREAM. 

BY M. D. WILLIAMS. 

It brmgeth back, on joyous wings. 

My childhood^s happy home, 
The mountain tall, the winding stream, 

And paths I loyed to roam ; 
And many a face, with beauty bright 

And friendship's cheering tone. 
With words which I may not forget, 

Though gonCf forever gone. 

It bringeth back, a distant way, 

The treasures of the past. 
The by-gones of my early youth. 

Too exquisite to last ; 
The look of love which oft I met, 

And approbation too. 
That look divine, I see it yet, 

jFVo?» her, the friend most true. 

It bringeth back the vernal hours. 

When first I learned to love, 
When earth was bright with thornless flowers. 

Pure as the stars above ; 
And then the change which always comes. 

Within this vale of tears. 
Of cherished blossoms, early blight, 

Of mingled hopes and fears. 

It bringeth back the welcome days 

When first my spirit found 
The paths of peace, in wisdom's ways. 

And heard the joyful sound 
Ho ! every one that thirsteth, come 

Unto the fountain pure, 
Who drinks shall never thirst nor die. 

But live forevermore. 



Thinking leads man to knowledge. He 
may see and hear and read and learn what- 
ever he pleases, and as much as he pleases ; 
he will never know any thing of it, except 
that which he has thought over. 



AMERICAN MANNERS. 

BISHOP Potter, a man who has done 
great service in the cause of education 
in this coimtr}', in a recent address 
speaks of American maimers in the follow- 
ing language : 

" I am a little afraid that a great many 
people in this country are rather too prone 
to undervalue this part of education. Cer- 
tainly we have no admiration for any thing 
finical or affected in mann^. We don't 
want the manners of a village dancing- 
school. But genuine good breeding, gentle 
manners, ease, modesty, and propriety of 
bearing, we do exceedingly value. 

When shall we cease to be described as 
a spitting nation? as a lounging people? 
When shall we cease to be known by our 
slovenly speech, by our practice of sitting 
with our feet higher than our heads ? 

During an excursion of several monies 
in Europe last year, I met hundreds of 
English at home and on the Continent, in 
every sort of situation. I never saw one 
spit. I can not remember that I ever saw 
one, however fatigued, lounging or sitting 
in an unbecoming manner. 

So long as the State shall feel itself 
obliged to provide " spittoons" for its legis- 
lative halls ; so long as the directors of our 
railroads shall find occasion to attach to the 
inside of their carriages printed requests to 
the passengers to ** use the spittoons" and 
not the floor, and not to put up their feet 
upon the seats ; so long as we shall con- 
tinue to fill our conversation and our po- 
litical harangues with the slang of the 6sh 
market, let us not be surprised nor angry 
if foreigners sometimes make themselves 
witty at our expense. 

•And, in the mean time, let all those who 
are intrusted with the care of the young, 
use their utmost efforts to correct these 
national barbarisms, and to form the man- 
ners of the rising generation after a model 
more elevated and more refined. 



To all men, and at all times, the best 
friend is virtue ; and the best companions 
are high endeavors and honorable senti- 
ments. ^^ , 
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STICK TO IT, YOUNG MAN. 

THE very doctrine of all others, *' Stick 
to it." Whoever knew a mortal en- 
roll himself under this banner, and 
cdme out the little end of the horn ? No- 
body. Its principle, acted up to "^.ith 
rectitude, purpose, heart, and soul, would 
keep any man above water and in blue 
d£y. 

** Stick to it." History, all experience, 
the triumph of mind, art, literature, every 
great and noble work is its direct and ap- 
propriate illustration. He who would be, 
do, gain, make, save, achieve any thing, in 
whatever department of life, trade, politics, 
religion, philanthropy, or love, must make 
it his first and last object of solicitude — the 
Alpha and Omega of aspiration and iac- 
tion. 

Tell us, young man, whoever did a thinff 
worth a note that did not " stick to it. 
Look around among your acquaintances 
and see who is not "something." In him 
who is deservedly famous and honored, you 
will find the man who, years ago, in the 
strength, determination, energy, and light 
ctf an all-conquering resolution said, " 1*11 
stick to it," and who did and has stuck to 
ft ever since. 

What has made great lawyers, statesmen, 
divines, artists ? What has maae a Webster, 
a Choate, a Brougham, a Kossuth ? Simply, 
and solely, and truly, by choosing some- 
thing real and vital, and " sticking to it." 
And if you wish, or expect, or mean to do 
or be any thing, you have got to do likewise. 
Then choose, and "stick to it." Armed 
with its principles and inspiration, you may 
rise to undreamed-of heights; wanting it, 
you may sink to unthought-of depths. — 
Pettingiirs Eeporter. 



VI'-: 



'* No Day Without a Line." — There is 
room enough in human life to crowd almost 
every art and science in it. If we pass "no 
day without a line," visit no place without 
the company of a book, we may with ease 
fiU libraries, or empty them of their con- 
tents. The more we do, the more we can 
do ; the more busy we are, the more leisure 
we have. — HazlitL 



OUR EMPIRE STATE. 

BY MISS LUCY A. RANDAU.. 

Where Niagara*8 mighty waters 

Tbander to the distant sea, 
Where the silyer-flowing Hudson 

Muhnurs out sweet melody ; 
Where Ontario's heaving surges 

** Music of the deep*' create ; 
Where Ticonderoga's story 
Telleth of the war-field gory. 
All things join to swell the glory 

Of our Empire State I 

Years have risen, and years departed 

Since for us our fathers died. 
Bright beside their honored tombstones 

Blossoms grow and waters glide. 
Let our noble white-haired patriots 

Love to linger and relate 
How, where Freedom's flag was soaring 
O'er the deep-mouthed cannon's roaring. 
With her heroes' blood outpouring, 

Strove our Empire State i 

They may sing of green old England 

That, for centuries gone by. 
Ruled, and long shall rule, whole kingdoms, 

Towering proudly to the sky. 
Give to me our young republic. 

Give our Union strong and great! 
In our country's constellation, 
'Mid the bright stars of the nation, 
Strong in peace and education. 

Shines our Empire State ! 

In our broad and glorious cities 

Temples of the Lord are found ; 
In our deep and shadowy forests 

Incense riseth from the ground ; 
There a thousand mighty oak trees 

Form the arches strong and great, 
Where the forest vines are twining. 
And the wild- wood blossoms shining. 
Nature's Church is God enshrining 

In our Empire State ! 



y(. 



Learning, it is said, may he an instru- 
ment of fraud ; so may bread, if discharged 
from the mouth of a cannon, be an instru- 
ment of death. ^ , 
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JAMAICA* 

WOULD that mk and pen could portray 
in living colors the ever-varied scenery 
of this sunny isle, wh^e Nature puts 
on her loveliest drapery in never-changing 
green. • But none, save those whose eyes 
have gazed, and whose hearts have felt, 
may know the emotions it can stir within 
the human hreast. 

Though its size is third among the Indies 
of the West, no wonder that Columbus 
pronounced it the most beautiful of all the 
islands of the Carribean, when he first dis- 
covered it on his second voyage to the New 
World, 1494. 

He gave it the name of Santiago, though 
its present name, Jamaica (or Xaymaca), 
was the Indian and more significant name, 
meaning, "a land abounding m springs." 
These springs are often seen far up the 
mountain side, sending forth clear, beauti- 
ful streams, which wind around in the 
valleys, plentifully watering the fertile earth, 
and providing for the wants of both man 
and beast. ^ These streams, though small, 
are called rivers ; yet when they are swollen 
by heavy rains, they rush like a torrent 
down the mountains, through the valleys, 
and over the plains, being often impassable, 
for there are few bridges in Jamaica ; then 
the people say, ** the rivers come down." 

This island may be seen for many miles, 
rising majestically from the sea, stretching 
one hundred and fifty miles in length, and 
from thirty to sixty miles in breadth, with 
its verdant mountains rearing above the snow- 
white mist, almost to the clear, blue sky. 

The feathery palm, the stately cocoa-nut, 
and gracefully curved bamboo adorn the 
mountain sides and plains. The coffee- 
plant, sugar-cane, and tall guinea-grass add 
variety and beauty to the scene, while the 
golden oranges, rich mangoes, and delicious 
pines, with many other fruits, heighten the 
already imposing view. Usefulness is com- 
bined with beauty. From some of its trees 
hang the finest loaves of bread, save the 
cooking ; from others, little cups of delic^e 
custard ; while from a tree growing from 



* This brief sketch of Jamaica was sent us by one who 
is now a missionary teacher among the natives of that isl- 
and. 



six to ten feet in height may be seen pend- 
ing in clusters the gango-pea, nearly equal 
m flaf or to the field-pea of America. 

The stranger looks with astonishment as 
he sees the sable African far up the sides 
of very steep mountains digging his yam 
hills, which furnish him a foothold at each 
successive step. In turn behold his wonder 
when he is informed that, at a certain season 
of the year, his hoe and strength would £ail 
thus to dig the hardened soil of America. 

The seven-colored " bow of promise" is 
often seen stretching from one mountain 
side to another, the whole arch throwing its 
shade on the mountains, as on a green sky, 
lying back and above it, while its ends 
seem to rest on the valley below. It is 
often beheld within a few rods of the spec- 
tator, presenting one of the most grand and 
delightful sights which the eye can view. 



EDUCATION. 



EVERY boy should have his head, hfe 
heart, and his hand educated. Let 
this truth never be forgotten. By the 
proper education of the head he will be 
taught what is good and what is evil, what 
is wise and what is foolish, what is right pud 
what is wrong. 

By the proper education of the heart hb 
will be taught to love what is good, wis€^ 
and right, and to hate what is evil, foolish, 
and wrong. And by proper education of 
the hand he will be enabled to supply his 
wants, to add to his comforts, and to assist 
those around him. 

The highest objects of a good education 
are, to reverence and obey God, and to lovB 
and serve mankind. Every thing that helps 
us in attaining these objects is of gre^ 
value, and every thing that hinders us is 
comparatively worthless. When wisdom 
reigns in the head and love in the heart, the 
man is ever ready to do good ; order and 
peace smile around, and .sin and sorrow bib 
almost unknown. — Blackwood, 



Keep a low sail at the commencement of 
life ; you may rise with honor, but you cao 
not recede without shame. 

.u,ym..d by Google 
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THE SURRENDER AT YORKTOWN. 

BY SLIZABETU 6. BARBER. 

Oif Yorktown's plains, on either hand, 
Stands, rank on rank, each soldier' band ; 
Here, horsemen famed for gallant deeds, 
Curb proudly in their prancing steeds ; 
Here, with their waying plumes of snow. 
Are ranged the ranks of Kochambeau ; 
Here, scathed and bronzed bj storm and sun. 
Stands the brave band of Washington. 

And there the foemen, face to face, 

Stand flushed with shame and deep disgrace. 

The quivering lip, the downcast eje, 

That may not now the foe defy ; 

The brows beneath the drooping plume. 

That scarcely serves to hide their gloom. 

These in the British ranks declare. 

How victory has turned, and where. 

But high above our soldiers wave 
The banners of the bold and brave ; 
Here, mark upon these banners glance 
The lovely Fleur de lis of France ! 
And, floating from our flag afar, 
Gleam brightly forth the stripe and star,^ 
And every soldier's eye grows bright, 
That marks those lines of living light, 

But, hush ! a murmur deep and low, 
As darkly frowns the vanquished foe ! 
Proud Tarleton, bend thy crimsoned brow, 
Thine is no h^ur of triumph now ! 
Unsheath thy sword, another's hand 
Now grasps that blade of fatherland ; 
Thy haughty spirit yields to one 
Of loftier daring— Washington ! 

Comwallis ! vanquished ! never more 
Thy hostile fleet shall seek our shore ! 
Anew, upon this glorious morn. 
Is hope to our young nation born 
And York town's plain and Yorktown's name 
Shall live amid our country's fame — 
While we, a people 6rave and free, 
*' To God alone bow heart and knee." 



Mej^ and actions, like objects of sight, 
have their points of prospective : soon must 
be seen at a distance. 



THE MONSTER OP MANY 






CHARLES. I have heard it said, WilKaHftr^-^ ** 
that our language is, of all others, the 
most difficult for foreigners to learn. 
Can you account for it ? 

William. I can not, indeed, unless it is 
because there are so many words which 
signify the same thing. For instance, when 
a fellow feels a little out of sorts, and thinks 
it is because he is dir, he goes to the store 
and calls for his " bitters, " black strap,'* 
"sling," "four-o'clock," etc.; the liquor- 
sellers all understand him — ^he wants some 
strong drink. 

C. You are right; but the terms you 
mention are rather out of date, I believe. 
They have got an entire new list of names 
for that thing now-a-days. "But t]}is only 
increases the difficulty I referred to. 

W, Yes ; and some of them are very 
appropriate. 

C. Some, I think, call it Samson. 

W. Samson! I suppose that's because 
it's so strong ; is it not ? 

C, Yes ; but that is not the only reason. 
Samson, you know, deceived the people 
about bis strength, and it was a long while 
before they found out where it lay. Be- 
sides this, Samson was a great man-slayer ; 
but where Samson slew his thousands, 
strong drink has slain its tens of thousands. 

W, I have heard of a certain Quaker who 
called it Pharaoh ; for, I perceive, said he, 
it will not let the people go. 

(7. You remind me of a sailor I saw the 
other day. Jack was already "half seas 
over," when he went into Smith's and called 
for an ounce of old tangle-legs. Thinks I, 
What is that ? So I kept my eye on the 
scales ? but Smith understood him ; so he 
gave him a glass, you see, and off he went. 
But, dear me, I guess it was tangle-legs ! 
First he went this way, and then that, 
zigzag, hke a Virginia fence, till his legs got 
into a complete tangle, and down he went. 

W. You see old Pharaoh had got hold 
of him, and by tangling his legs he wouldn't 
let him go. But that's not the worst of 
it; go home with that fellow, if he's got 
any, and you'll find every thing else in a 
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♦ From the " Humoroos Speaker." 
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tangle. I guess you don't catch me in that 
snarl. 

(7. They say the traveling community call 
it oats. Is that true ? 

TF. Oats ! what, for men ? I guess they 
wet them, then. 

(7. Why, I know of a store that's got no 
other sign but "Oats for horses." But, 
mind you, they don't mean foui-legged 
horses ; for every body knows that they are 
not very partial to oats from the wine 
measure. 

W. Ah, I know what store you mean. 
1 was down there the other day, and saw 
this all acted out. A young sort of a buck 
came driving up, all of a lather, jumped out 
of his gig, and said he must have some oats 
to help him over the hill. The old mare — 
she called, too. But he replied, "Hold 
your tongue, there ; there's nothing here 
for you ; it's my turn now." So I watched 
liim ; and thinks I, I guess you'll not go 
any faster for such oats as these. But I 
was mistaken. Crack went the whip, and 
away flew the poor creature, over hill and 
dale. 

C, Well, William, so much for the oats ; 
now, did you ever hear this thmg called 

pig? 

FT. Pig ! pig ! I have heard of the striped- 
pig affair, out there at old Dedham. But 
I guess they little thought, when they 
made choice of that word, how appropriate 
it was ; for the liquor business, you know, 
is rather a swinish concern throughout. 

0. I ask your pardon. Who ever heard 
of a drunken hog ? I am inclined to believe 
it a base imposition on the pig community. 
What do you think ? 

W, Well, I guess they think something 
so, for when Uncle Jim went out to feed his 
hogs last night, he undertook to clean the 
trough a little, you know ; but he lost his 
balance (his legs being a little tangled about 
this time of day), and over he went, without 
ceremony, into Madame Piggy's dining- 
room. To excuse his rudeness, he exclaimed, 
" Don't you be concerned ; I am as good as 
the best of you." To which the whole 
family rephed, " Doubted ! doubted 1" and 
away they scampered. 

C. To conclude, William, did you ever 
hear this thing called hardware ? 

W, Hardware ! Yes • and true enough it 



is hard, all hard, and nothing but hard. It 
is hard for the consumer, hard for the 
vender, hard for the neighborhood, town, 
county, and State. And he that can deal 
in such kind of hardware as this must be a 
hard, hard customer. And, if I am not 
mistaken, he gives every worthy person 
occasion to think hard of him ; more espe- 
cially the poor drunkard's household, where 
nothing is so plenty as hard looks, hard 
words, hard knocks, and hard^ hard times. 



"PLL DO IT WELL.^ 

THERE lives in New England a gentleman 
who gave me the foUowing interesting 
account of his own life. He was an 
apprentice in a tin manufactory. When 
twenty-one years old he had lost his health, 
so that he was entirely unable to work at 
his trade. Wholly destitute of means, he 
was thrown out upon the world, to seek any 
employment for which he had strength. 

He said he went out to find employment 
with the determination, that whatever he 
did, he would do it toell. The first and 
only thing he found that he could do, was 
to black boots and scour knives in an hotel 
This* he did, and did it well, as gentlemen 
now living would testify. Though the 
business was low and servile, he did not lay 
aside his self-respect, or allow himself to be 
made mean by his business. The respect 
and confidence of his employers were soon 
secured, and he was advanced to a moiB 
lucrative and less laborious position. 

At length his health was restored, and 
he returned to his legitimate business, wjiich 
he now carries on very extensively. He 
has accumulated an ample fortune, and is 
training an interesting family by giving them 
the best advantages for moral and mental 
cultivation. He now • holds an elevated 
place in the community where he lives. 

Young men who may chance to read thB 
above statement of facts, should mark the 
secret of success. The man's whole char- 
acter, of whom I have spoken, was formed 
and directed by the determination to do 
whatever he did, well. 

Do the thing you are doing so. well that 
you will be respected in your place, and 
you may be sure it will be said to you, " Go 
up higher" — Selected. 
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To poor the flrMh iMtraction o*er tbo mlad, 
To brMtbo th' enltTeninf tpirit, to Az 
The geaerous purpoee, and the noble thoof ht 
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THE SELFISH BOY. 



Br C. M. TROWBRIDGE. 



(( i^HARLES, will yon go and bring in 

I . an armful of wood," said the 

mother of Charles Lee to her 

little son, just after his return from 

school. 

"Oh, dear; I wish, mother, you 
would ever let me read a moment 
without calling me off to do some- 
thing," said Charles- 
Does my young reader wish to 
know how Charles Lee came to an- 
swer his dear mother in that way? 
There were several things which led 
him to answer her as he did. 

In the first place he had called at 
the post-office, on his way from 
school, and taken out his monthly 
magazine. He had seated himself bv 
the stove to have a good time 's\ittn 
his paper, of which he thought a great 
deal, when his mother asked him to 
hring in the wood. He felt cross 
about being interrupted, and this led 
him to speak as he did. 

It was no reason why he should 
answer his mother in this way, or if it 
was, it was certainly a very poor one. 
Perhaps you have heard people talk 
about having seven reasons for doing 
a thing, but it would take more than 
seven such reasons as this to make a 
thing right. But the truth is, when 
children act as Charles did, they are 
not governed by reason at all. If 
they would stop to reason about their 
conduct they would act very differ- 
ently. 
Indeed, there was a story connected 



with this same magazine which was 
in itself a reason why Charles should 
not have answered his mother as he 
did. Some months before, a gentle- 
man who was an agent to procure 
subscribers for this magazine, called 
upon Charles' parents, and asked 
them to take it for their little son. 

Charles was at home, and the gen- 
tleman showed him one of the num- 
bers, and asked him if he would not 
like such a book to read during the 
long winter evenings. 

He looked at the pictures, and at 
the beautiful cover, and he did wish 
for it very much indeed. It would 
be so pleasant, he thought, to have it 
come every month, with his own 
name written upon the cover. 

Charles' father was in the house, so 
he carried the magazine to him, and 
showed him all the pictures, and the 
stories, which he thought looked most 
interesting, and ended with saying, 
"You will take it for me, will you 
not, father ?" 

His father did not reply at once, 
but continued to turn over the leaves, 
while Charles stood by his side wait- 
ing in almost breathless suspense for 
his answer. At length, however, he 
gave the book back to him, and said 
— " No, Charles ; I can not afford to 
take it." 

Poor Charles 1 In vain he tried to 
force back the tears. They would 
come. It was such a disappointment. 
But his father had taken time to con- 
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sider, and Charles knew that his an- 
swer was the final one. 

His mother was sitting by, and to 
her he went for comfort; " iJon't you 
wish I could have it, mother?" said 
he. 

His mother looked first at the in- 
viting periodical, and then at the 
tearful face of her darling boy, and 
thought of a dollar she had laid aside 
for a particular purpose, which would 
just pay for the magazine. 

It was true she did not know very 
well how to part with it, but she did 
not stop to think about it long. She 
went and brought out the dollar, and 
giving it the gentleman, told him to 
send the paper to her son. 

Charles, therefore, was indebted to 
his mother's kindness and self-denial 
for that very magazine which he was 
unwilling to leave long enough to 
bring in an armful of wood to assist 
that same dear mother. 

After Charles had answered his 
mother so unkindly, he still continued 
reading the story ne had begun, until 
his mother again spoke to him, and 
told him to go for the wood. 

He then threw down his book in a 

Eet, and went out, slamming after 
im every door he had occasion to 
open. He soon returned with an 
armful of wood, which he flung down 
by the side of the stove. 

Now Charles' mother was busy 
sewing, and he knew very well that 
she wished him to put some of the 
wood in the stove; but, instead of 
doing so, as soon as he had thrown 
down his load in a very ungentle 
manner, as if the wood itself had 
done him some great unkindness, he 
caught up his book again as quickly 
as possible. 

'' Charles, I want you to put some 
of that wood in the stove," said his 
mother, in a firm but sad tone of 
voice. 

Again he threw down his book, 
and with a great deal of unnecessary 



noise put several sticks of wood into 
the stove. He threw them in very 
carelessly, and his mother soon per- 
ceived that the fire would go out, un- 
less she attended to it herself, or 
again called Charles from his book. 

She decided not to interrupt him 
again ; but it made her feel very sad 
to witness his conduct. The load 
which pressed upon her heart was 
very heavy, and without doubt tired 
her much more than it would have 
done to bring in theVood herself. 

The true reason why Charles treated 
his mother as he did was, that he was 
a selfish boy. He had no particular 
wish to make his mother unhappy. 
He loved her as well as a selfish boy 
can love any one but himself; yet his 
own gratification was the object 
which he was far more anxious to se- 
cure than any other. 

His mother had to ^ork very hard 
all day, for she was the wife of a 
farmer. She was quite tired that 
night when she asked Charles to 
bring in the wood, as he might have 
seen, if he had looked up into her pa- 
tient face. But he was not thinking 
of his mother, or of any one else but 
himself. He was only thinking how 
pleasant it would be to read his book 
without being interrupted. 

It is a sad thing to be selfish, is it 
not ? Selfishness does not look at all 
agreeable in Charles Lee, or, indeed, 
anywhere. Selfish people always lose 
the very thing they are trying to 
gain. They are the very last people 
in the world who know any thing 
about true happiness. 



Somebody. — ^Nobody likes to be no- 
body, but every body is pleased to 
think himself somebody. Every body 
is somebody ; but when any body 
thinks himself to be somebody, he 
is too apt to think every body else 
nobody. 

Coogle 
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A SCHOOL INCIDENT. 

•ra my early years I attended the 
J public school in Eoxbury, Mass. 

Dr. Nathaniel Prentice was our 
respected teacher; but his patience 
at times would get nearly exhausted 
by the infractions of the school-rules 
by the scholars. 

On one occasion he threatened to 
punish, with six blows of a heavy 
ferule, the first boy detected in whis- 
pering, and appointed some as de- 
tectors. Shortly after, one of these 
detectors shouted — 

" Master, John Zeigler is whisper- 
ing." 

John was called up, and asked if it 
was a fact. John was a favorite both 
of the teacher and his schoolmates. 

"Yes," answered John, " I was not 
aware what I was about. I was in- 
tent in working out a sum, and re- 
quested the one who sat next to reach 
me the arithmetic that contained the 
rule which I wished to see." 

The Doctor regretted his hasty 
threat, but told ,k)hn he could not 
suffer him to escape the punishment, 
and continued — 

"I wish I could avoid it, but I can 
not without a forfeiture of my word 
and the consequent loss of my author- 
ity. I will," continued he, "leave 
it to any three scholars you may 
choose, to say whether or not I omit 
the punishment." 

John said he would agree to that, 
and immediately called out G. S., T. 
B., and D. P. D. The Doctor told 
them to return a verdict, which they 
soon did, after consultation, as fol- 
lows : 

"The master's word must be kept 
inviolate — John must receive the 
threatened punishment of six blows 
of the ferule; but it must be inflicted 
on volunteer proxies ; and we the ar- 
bitrators will share the punishment 
by receiving two blows each." 



John, who had listened to the ver- 
dict, stepped up to the Doctor, and, 
with outstretched hand, exclaimed, 
" Master, here is my hand ; they shall 
not be struck a blow ; I will receive 
the punishment." 

The Doctor, under pretense of wip- 
ing his face, shielded his e;7e8, and 
telling the boys to go to their seats, 
said he would think of it. I believe 
he did think of it to his dying day, 
but the punishment was never in- 
flicted. 

What we would have our readers 
remember of this story is, not the 
fact that John escaped a punishment 
which he did not deserve, but the 
noble conduct of the three boys who 
were called to decide the case. Such 
self-sacrificing conduct is always 
noble. — Selected. 



TWILIGHT. 



BY CYNTHIA. 



Brightly sinks with gorgeous light. 
Ere the coming of the night, 

The golden orb of day ; ^ 
Round the distant hills he thro'vi^ 
Tints of summer's blushing,'ro8e, ' 

As he fades away. 

Faintly sound the yesper bell^^ 
As their gushing music swells ^ 

On the listening ear ; 
Twilight hour so calmly pure 
Above our willing souls allure — 

Holy hour of prayer. 



V, 



Up and Down. — " Why do you not 
hold up your head, as I do ?" asked 
an aristocratic lawyer of a sterling 
old farmer. 

" Squire," was the reply, " look at 
that field of grain. You see all the 
valuable heads are bowed down, while 
those that have nothing in them stand 
upright." 
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HOT CORN-NO. II.; 

OB, THE HOHK OF LITTLE KATY. 
BT SOLON ROBINSON. 

ronr last number we published a 
little story under the title of " Hot 
Corn, or Life in the City." That 
story has a sequel. 

The next night after the interview 
with that neglected, ill-used little 
girl, the same plaintive cry of " Hot 
corn, hot corn, here is your nice hot 
corn," came up through our open 
window on the midnight air, while 
the rain came dripping down from the 
overcharged clouds in lust sufficient 
quantity to wet the thm single gar- 
ment of the owner of that sweet 
young voice, without giving her an 
acceptable excuse for leaving her 
post before her hard task was com- 
pleted. 

At length the voice grew faint, and 
then ceased, and then we knew that 
exhausted nature slept ; that a tender 
house-plant was exposed to the chill- 
ing influence of a night rain; that 
an innocent little girl had the curb- 
stone for a bed, ana an iron post for 
a pillow ; that, by-and-by, she would 
awaken, not invigorated with refresh- 
ing slumber, but poisoned with the 
sleep-inhaled miasma of the filth- 
reeking gutter at her feet, which 
though breathed with impunity when 
awake, like the malaria of our south- 
ern coast, is death to the sleeper. 

Not soothed by a dreamy conscious- 
ness of hearing a mother's voice tun- 
ing the soft lufiaby of 

** Hush, my oMld, lie stUl and slumber," 

but starting like a sentinel upon a 
savage frontier post, with alarm at 
having slept; shivering with night 
air and fear, and finally compelled 
to go home trembling like a culprit, 
to hear the hard woros of a mother — 
yes, a mother — ^but oh ! what a mother 



— cursing her for not performing an 
impossibility, because exhausted na- 
ture slept — because her child had not 
made a profit which would have enr 
abled her more freely to indulge in 
the soul-and-body-destroying vice of 
drunkenness, to which she had fallen 
from an estate, when " my carriage^ 
was one of the "household words'' 
which used to greet the young ears of 
that poor little street sufferer. 

It was past midnight when she 
awoke, and found herself with a des- 
perate effort just able to reach the 
bottom of the rickety stairs which 
led to her Thome. We shall not go up 
now. In a little while, reader, you 
shall see where live the city poor. 

Tired, worn with the daily toil, fbr 
such is the work of an editor, wlro 
caters for the appetites of his morn- 
ing readers, we were not present the 
next night to note the absence of that 
cry.from its accustomed spot ; but thB 
next, and next, and still on we listened 
in vain — that voice was not there. 

True, the same hot-corn cry came 
floating upon the evening breeae 
across the I^ark, or out of some dark 
alley with a broken English accent 

Yes, we missed that cry. "Hot 
corn" was no longer like the musiB 
of a stringed instrument to a weary 
man, for the treble string was brokeii, 
and to us the harmony spoiled. 

What was that voice to us? B 
was but one of the ten thousand, just 
as miserable, which may be daily 
heard where human misery has iC8 
abode. Tliat voice, as some others 
have, did not haunt us, but its ab- 
sence, in spite of all reasoning, maite 
us feel uneasy. 

Some kind spirit prompted us, afl 
we left our desk one evening, to go 
down among the abodes of the pooB, 
with a feeling of certainty that \i» 
should see or hear something of tha 
lost voice, for that spirit led us on; 
perhaps it was the spirit of curiosity ; 
no matter, it led, and we followed in 
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the route we had seen that little one 

fo before — it was our only cue — we 
Qew no name — had no number, nor 
knew no one that knew her whom we 
were going to find. 

Yes, we knew that good mission- 
ary, and she had told us of the good 
words which he had spoken; but 
would he know her from the hundred 
just like her ? Perhaps. It will cost 
nothing to inquire. 

We went down Centre Street with 
a light heart; we turned into Cross 
Street with a step buoyed by hope ; 
we stood at the corner of Little Water 
Street, and looked round inquiringly, 
and mentally said, "Which way, 
now?" The answer was a far-off 
scream of despair. 

We stood still with an open ear, 
for the sound of prayer, followed by 
a sweet hymn of praise to God, went 
wf from the site of the Old Brewery, 
in which we joined, thankful that that 
was no longer the abode of all the 
Worst crimes ever concentrated under 
one roof. 

H!arkl a step approaches. Our un- 
seen guide whispered, "Ask him." 
It were a curious question to ask a 
stranger, in such a strange place, par- 
ticularly one like him, haggard with 
over-much care, toil, or mental labor. 
Prematurely old, his days shortened 
by over- work in young years, as his 
furrowed face and almost phrensied 
eye hurriedly indicates, as he ap- 
proaches with that peculiar American 
step which impels the body forward 
at railroad speed. Shall we get out 
of his way before he walks over us ? 
What, if he is a crazy man ? 

Ko ; the spirit was right. It is 
that ffood missionary. That man who 
has done more to reform that den of 
crime, the Five Points of New York, 
than all the municipal authorities of 
this police-hunting, and prison-pun- 
iflhing city. 

"Sir," said Mr. Pease, "what 
brings you hero at this time of night, 



for I know there is an object ; can I 
aid you?" \/ 

" Perhaps. I don't know — a foolish 
whim — a little child-— one of the mis- 
erable, with a drunken mother." 

" Come with me, then. There are 
many such. I am just going to visit 
one who will die before morning — a 
sweet little girl, born in better days, 
and dying now — but you 'shall see ; 
and then we will talk about the one 
you would seek to save." 

We were soon threading a narrow 
alley, where pestilence walketh in 
darkness, and crime, wretched poverty, 
and filthy misery go hand in hand to 
destruction. 

"Behold," said our friend, "the 
fruits of our city excise. Here is the 
profit of money spent for license to 
kill the body and damn the soul." 
Proven by tlie awful curses and loud 
blows of a drunken husband upon a 
wife, once an ornament of society, 
and exemplary member of a Christian 
church, that came up out of one of the 
low cellars which human beings call 
by the holy name of home. 

We groped our way along to the 
foot of an outside staircase, where our 
conductor paused for a moment, call- 
ing our attention to the spot. " Here," 
said Mr. Pease, "the little sufferer 
we are going to see, fainted a few 
nights ago, and lay all night exposed 
to the rain, where she was found and 
beaten in the morning by her miser- 
able mother, because she had not sold 
all her corn." 

" Great and unknown Cause, hast 
thou brought us to her door ?" Our 
friend stared, but did not comprehend 
the expression. "Be careful," said 
he, " the stairs are very old and slip- 
pery." 

"Beat her!" said we, without re- 
garding what he was saying. 

" Yes, beat her, while she was in a 
fever of delirium, from which she has 
never rallied. She has never spoken 
rationally since she was taken. Her 
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constant prayer seems to be to see 
some particular person before she 
dies." 

" Oh, if I could see him once more 
— there — there — that's him — no, no, 
he did not speak that way to me — he 
did not curse and beat me." 

" Such is her conversation, and that 
induced her mother to send for me, 
but I was not the man. 'Will he 
come?' she says, every time I visit 
her, for thinking to soothe and com- 
fort her, I promised to bring him." 

We had reached the top of the 
stairs, and stood a moment at the 
open door, where sin and misery 
dwelt, where sickness had come, and 
where death would soon enter. 

"Will he come?" 

A faint voice came up from a low 
bed in one corner, seen by the very 
dim light of a miserable lamp. 

That voice. We could not be mis- 
taken. We could not enter. Let us 
wait a moment in the open air, for 
there is a choking sensation coming 
over us. 

" Come in," said our friend. 

"Will he come?" 

Two hands were stretched out im- 
ploringly toward the missionary, ag 
the sound of his voice was recog- 
nized. 

"She is much weaker to-night," 
said her mother, in quite a lady-like 
manner ; for the sense of her drunken 
wrong to her dying child had kept 
her sober ever since she had been 
sick, " but she is quite delirious, and 
all the time talking about some man 
that spoke kindly to her one night, 
and gave her money to buy bread." 

" Will he come r 

"Yes, yes, through the guidance 
of the good Spirit that guides the 
world, and leads us by imseen paths, 
through the dark place he has corned 

The little emaciated form started 
up in bed, and a pair of beautiful 
blue eyes glanced around the room, 
peering through the semi-darkness, as 



if in search of something heard but 
unseen. 

" Katy, darling," said the mother, 
"what is the matter?" 

"Where is he, mother? He is 
here. I heard him speak." 

" Yes, ves, sweet little innocent, he 
is here, xneeling by your bedside. 
There, lay down, you are very sick." 

" Only once, just once, let me put 
my arms around your neck, and kiss 
vou, just as I used to kiss papa. I 
had a papa once, when we lived in 
the big house — there, there. Oh, I 
did want to see you, to thank you for 
the bread and the cakes ; I was very 
hungry, and it did taste so gooa. 
And little Sis, she waked up, and she 
eat and eat, and after a while she 
went to sleep with a piece in her 
hand, and I went to sleep ; hav'nt I 
been asleep a good while ? I thought 
I was asleep in the Park, and some- 
body stole all my corn, and my 
mother whipped me for it, but 1 
could not help it. Oh, dear, I feel 
sleepy now. I can't talk any more. 
I am very tired. I can not see ; the 
candle has gone out. I think I am 
going to die. I thank you ; I wanted 
to thank you for the bread — I thought 
you would not come. Good-bye — 
Sissee, good-bye, Sissee — ^you wiD 
come — mother — don't — drink — any 
more — mother — good-b — ." 

"'Tis the last of earth," said the 
good man at our side — ^let us pray." 

Eeader, Christian reader, little 
Katy is in her grave. Prayers for 
her are unavailing. There are in 
this city a thousand just such cases. 
Prayers for them are unavailing. 
Faith without works won't work re- 
form. A faithful, prayerful resolu- 
tion to work out that reform which 
will save you from reading the recital 
of such scenes — such fruits of the rum 
trade as this before you — will work to- 
gether for your own and others good. 
Go forth and listen. If you hear a 
little voice crying hot corn^ think of 
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poor Katy, and of the hosts of inno- 
cents slain by that remorseless tyrant, 
Go forth and seek a better 



rum. 



spirit to rule over us. Cry aloud, 
" Will he come ;" and the answer will 
be " Yes, yes, he is here." — New York 
Tribune. 



CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY.— NO. IV. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS. 

TEACHER. Well, girls, you come to- 
day light-hearted and gleesome 
as spotted fawns. What has 
given you such a fine flow of spirits ? 

Bosetta, Oh, we have been in the 
grove culling bouquets of colored 
leaves, and the fresh air fans our 
cheeks as if the genius of health rode 
upon the breeze. 

Elizabeth. And Rosetta has been 
repeating to us a pretty verse that she 
wrote last spring about the violet. It 
is enough to make any body happy to 
gather flowers and talk about them, 
i wisli I had nothing else to do. 

Mareia. Oh, I would like to be in 
the grove all the time. Wouldn't I 
pelt the squirrels and scare the birds ! 

T. Will Rosetta repeat the lines 
Elizabeth speaks of? 

Rosetta. 

Violet! violet! sweet, dewy yiolet. 

Filling with fragrance the air all around ; 

Eicber in hues than the costliest coronet. 
Yet dweUing modestly near the dark ground. 

Violet ! violet ! blue-petaled violet, 
Far from the tall flaunting flowers so vain. 

Hiding thyself in the moss by the rivulet, 
Thou art the fairest of Flora's bright train. 

T. Thank you. The " blue-petaled 
violet" is a sweet flower; but we 
value it partly, I suspect, because it 
lifts its blue coral first among spring 
flowers, the first letter of the angel 
alphabet written on our hills and 
dales. Were it to come in midsum- 
mer, the tall grass would utterly hide 
it, or otherwise the humble floweret 
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would be almost forgotten amid iEe 
" flaunting beauties.' But bring tour 
gatherings into the library; I have 
some things to show jou there. 

Elizabeth. And you will explain 
the reason the forest leaves 
color, will you not ? 

T. Perhaps. But can you tell 
why they are green at first ? 

Marcia. Why, that is easy. The 
leaves are green because the grass is, 
and every thing that grows is at first. 
God made them so. 

Rosetta. I have read somewhere 
that green is the color most grateful 
to the eye, and therefore the fields 
and the trees, which form the largest 

Sart of every landscape, have been 
ecked by our Creator in this most 
pleasant hue. 

T. Have you ever noticed how 
many diflerent shades there are of this 
universal green? See how beauti- 
fully the deep color of the grove con- 
trasts with the Hghter-hued fields. 
While God has clothed the fields in 
living verdure, he has introduced 
variety in all his works ; painted the 
delicate petal of the rose, and given a 
hue rich and new to every ripened 
fruit and fallen leaf. In all this he 
works by means. The changing of a 
few simple elements produces allthese 
thousand varieties that please the eye 
and gladden the heart. 

Here are three glasses. In this 
one I have a solution of blue cab- 
bage, and in the other two are a few 
drops of an acid and an alkali. I will 
first pour some of the solution into the 
glass containing alkali. 

Elizabeth. What a beautiful green ! 

T. And now into the glass contain- 
ing acid. 

Marcia. Why, that turns red. But 
they don't have alkalies and acids in 
trees and plants, do they ? 

Rosetta. I should think you found 
acid in the crab-apples the other day, 
for you made wry faces enough eat- 
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T. Let us examine now some of the 
leaves you have brought. See what 
a network of veins interlace all over 
its surface. Through these fluids are 
carriedy passing 'from the spongioles 
of the root through fine tubes in the 
trunk or stalk into the leaf, and there 
spreading into a thousand little vein- 
lets, till it is all minutely subdivided. 
Upon the other side of the leaf the vein- 
lets run together again, and convey the 
sap on its wav back toward the root. 

Bosetta, I have noticed the sap run 
out of the veins in the swamp reeds, 
when I have broken one off and 
squeezed it near the end. 

Ma/rda. And when we break off a 
rosin weed the iuice all runs up out 
of the end and thickens, so as to make 
first-rate gum. 

Elizabeth. Why do they call the 
rosin weed Polar Plant sometimes? 
Is it because the leaves all stand 
almost exactly north and south? 

T. I know no better reason ; neither 
can I tell you why the radical leaves 
as well as the few that grow on the 
stalk, the cauline ones, arrange them- 
selves so. The Polar Plant is pecu- 
liar to the prairies, and where there is 
tro track, it might serve to guide the 
traveler across the boundless waste. 
You have noticed how thick and vis- 
cid its juices are. 

Rosetta. And the milk-weed is 
white and thin. 

Elizabeth. And all these leaves, and 
stalks, and even the trunks of great 
trees, and roots that run ever so deep 
in the ground, are developed from a 
little seed ! Is it not wonderful ? 

Ma/rda. Please explain to us how 
plants grow. 

T. Here is a wheat kernel just 
sprouted. The germ in the seed is a 
very small spot, which, when de- 
veloped bv warmth and moisture, 
shoots a plume up to the light and 
air, and a radical down to the warm, 
moist earth, while the body of the 
grain decays, furnishing nourishment 



to the young plant till the roots are 
able to sustain it. In the bean the 
germ develops a root and plume, and 
me two side lobes of the bean, which 
vou separate when you split a dry 
bean, and which are called cotyledonsy 
form the upper end of the plume. 
This is an inch above ground, the lobes 
still holding together by a piece of 
the old skin, or epidermis, while the 
first or primordial leaves peep out be- 
tween them. Shortly after the lobes 
expand, furnishing nutriment to the 
stalk, and become shriveled up, while 
the primordial leaves spread out 
above them. Lastly, when these 
leaves are fully expanded, the true 
and permanent leaves make their ap- 
pearance. 

Marda. I have seen beans come 
up with the old one on their back, 
but I did not know that that made 
the little ears. 

T. If we drop an acorn into the 
ground, soon the shell splits, a plume 
shoots up, and a radical down. The 
infant oak peeps forth so frail a thing, 
that— 

"The wren's foot might crash it tripping 
across." 

The spongioles formed at the root 
absorb the moisture abounding in the 
earth, and this circulating through 
the sap vessels, reaches at last me 
leaves. You know that wood is 
mostly carbon, and must have^more 
or less carbon to build up the woody 
fiber. This it derives partly from 
what carbonic acid is in the moisture 
that supplies its sap, but mostly from 
the carbonic acid that floats free in 
the atmosphere. 

When the sap passes through the 
leaf, it is exposed to the action of the 
light, and is more or less decomposed, 
oxygen passing off and carbon being 
absorbed. This process is mostly 

{)erformed on the under side of the 
eaf, which, you will observe, is a 
lighter green and not so polished as 
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the upper. At night the action is 
very slow, or right the reverse, ab- 
sorbing oxygen and throwing out car- 
bonic acid. 

Hosetta. I now understand why 
leaves are sometimes called the lungs 
of the plant. They are its breathing 
apparatus. 

-T. The sap having undergone this 
change is ready for its proper work, 
the making of woody fiber. It arose 
through vessels in the aXbumum^ or 
white wood, and now it returns be- 
tween the outer bark and wood, mak- 
ing a new layer all around the tree 
everv year. 

When a maple or any large tree is cut 
down, you can tell its age nearly by 
counting the number of circles from 
the outside to the center. Some of the 
returning sap reaches the spongioles 
of the root again, and being thicker or 
more viscid than the moisture just 
absorbed, it keeps the fluid there of 
just the right consistence to cause 
the spongioles to absorb more moist- 
ure. 

Elizabeth. I do not understand 
that. 

jT. I will explain how it does this 
by an experiment. If I tie a piece 
01 bladder over one end of this 
glass tube, and pour some thick mu- 
cilage upon it, it will represent the 
spongiole of a plant, and by putting 
it into a tumbler partly filled with 
water, we may imitate nature where 
the sponffiole is surrounded by moist- 
ure in me earth. Now the water 
will slowly pass into the tube where 
the mucilage is, until in a few days it 
will run over the top. 

Elizaheth. And so the moisture 
passes into the root, and the sap rises 
through the veins of the tree as it 
does m the tube. I see, now. 

T, The circulation is assisted by 
capillary attraction, and by the evapo- 
ration going on in the leaves. You 
can now comprehend how different 
substances are introduced into the 



plant to build it up, and develop all 
its various parts, though how the 
broad leaf, the delicate flower, and the 
woody fiber are each developed from 
the same circulating fluid, we know 
not any more than we know how the 
same blood makes bone and sinew, 
and nerve and muscle. 

God made plants with organs for 
their everv use, and if we can not 
penetrate nis mysteries, we can see 
and admire his wisdom and goodness 
in all his works. When fruits ripen, 
the acid which they contained while 
green becomes converted into sugar, 
making them sweet and wholesome 
for man's use. Then the leaves 
change from their hue of green and 
become yellow, and purple, and crim- 
son, like those in your bouquets. Their 
work is done, and now they drop off 
and die. 

Mosetta, Are there not evergreens 
that keep their leaves the year round? 

T, The pine and hemlock have a 
thick, viscid sap, and their leaves do 
not all at once change their color, but 
you will find change is going on con- 
stantly among all their apparent per- 
manence, and oftentimes the ground 
beneath them is strewed with their 
yellow leaves. 

We have now talked of the classes 
and orders of the flowers, of the dif- 
ferent parts of plants, with almost all 
the names used in describing leaves 
and styles of flowering, as well as of 
the physiology of plants, their method 
of growth, and circulation of the sap. 

There are still many highly inter- 
eresting things concerning home 
plants, that we see every day, of 
which we have not spoken. Perhaps 
you could tell why hops climb, the 
many-colored i^orning-glory shuts its 

Setals before noon, and the sun- 
ower always turns toward the sun. 
Then the productions of other coun- 
tries are full of interest. The inter- 
nal structure of many of their plants 
is totally different from ours, growing 
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from within instead of on the outside. 
But we have not time to talk of these. 
Soon the snow will wrap a warm 
blanket around the fibrous roots of 
the grass and flowers, thick scales 
have already enveloped the buds on 
the shrubs aud trees to keep them all 
from harm till the warm spring shall 
come again to awaken nature to new 
life and beauty. 



WALKS AND TALKS IN THE COUNTRY. 

NO. II. 
BY UNCLE DANIEL. 

ONE day, early in October, Mrs. Bar- 
ton and the children took a walk 
along the banks of Mill Brook, 
following its winding course far into 
the woods. 

Just below the bridge, which I have 
already mentioned, they observed a 
cluster of sumac bushes with their 
large bunches of red berries, and leaves 
of a bright scarlet. Some birch trees 
and wy ch-hazels near them had leaves 
of a beautiful yellow. Other trees 
were purple, dark-red, pink, and many 
other colors and shades of color. 

Madge gathered some of the most 
beautiful and brilliantly colored 
leaves of the various kinds of trees 
and shrubs, which her mother said she 
would show hei* how to preserve, by 
fixing them on the pages of a large 
book prepared for the purpose. 

In the woods they found the path 
covered with yellow, brown, and red 
leaves, which had fallen from the 
trees. They also found many autumn 
flowers — asters, golden rods, bird-bell, 
pink and yellow fumitory, and other 
kinds, of which Mrs. Barton said they 
could make a fine bouquet on their re- 
turn. 

A great many birds were seen in 
the thickets which bordered the brook. 
They seemed to be in search of ber- 
ries. Among others they saw quite a 
flock of little wrens. 



"I thought all the wrens had gone 
to the south to seek their winter- 
home," said Charlie. 

" This kind," replied Mrs. Barton, 
" is called the winter wren. They 
remain in this climate during the year, 
though one would think tney would 
be in danger of starving, to say 
nothing of suffering from cold. But 
they seem to thrive finely, and to be 
almost as cheerful as the little chick- 
adees themselves." 

"Speaking of wrens," continued 
Mrs. Barton, " reminds me of a couple 
of anecdotes of the common house 
wren, which I have read somewhere 
— perhaps in Wilson's 'American Orni- 
thology.^ " 

"In the month of June a mower 
hung up his coat under a shed, near 
the barn, where it hung two or three 
days before he had occasion to use it 
again. When he attempted to put it 
on, he found the sleeve completely 
filled with rubbish, as he termed it. 
He drew it all out together, and found 
it to be a wren's nest, completely 
finished and nicely lined with feathers. 

" The little forlorn proprietors came 
about him, scolding him with great 
vehemence for thus ruining the whole 
economy of their household affairs." 

" Another pair of wrens had their 
nest in a box near a chamber win- 
dow. The female had already laid 
two eggs, when one day she unfor- 
tunately fell into the hanas of an evil- 
disposed cat, who had lain in wait for 
her at the window. Her mate, being 
absent at the time, was at first igno- 
rant of his loss. 

" On his return he sung for an hour 
or two with great vivacity, when, be- 
coming uneasy, he went off for an 
hour. Coming back he chanted as 
before, went to the top of the house, 
to the stable, to a neighboring willow, 
that she might hear him. 

" Seeing no appearance of her, he 
returned once more, visited the nest, 
ventured cautiously into the window 
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and looked suspiciously about, stretch- 
ing out his little neck, and uttering a 
low, melancholy cry. 

" Returning to the box, he seemed 
at a loss what to do, but soon went off, 
and was not seen till the afternoon of 
the next day, when he again made his 
appearance, accompanied by a new 
female, who seemed, at first, very 
timorous and shy, but who after great 
hesitation was persuaded to enter the 
box. At this moment the little 
widower — bridegroom, perhaps he 
should now be called — seemed as if he 
would warble out his very life for joy. 

" After remaining a short time in 
the box, they began to carry out the 
eggs, feathers, and some of the sticks, 
supplying the place of the latter two 
with materials of the same sort. They 
ultimately succeeded in raising a pro- 
mising brood of young." 

Charlie and Madge were much in- 
terested in these anecdotes, and asked 
their mother many questions about 
the wrens and other birds which they 
saw. While they were talking, the 
sharp ears of Charlie detected a sound 
resembling distant thunder. 

"What is that, mother?" said he ; 
« listen!" 

In a short time the sound was re- 
peated, and Mrs. Barton knew it was 
the drumming of the ruffed grouse, 
called in most of the Eastern States 
the partridge, and in the West and 
South the pheasant. She said they 
would try to get a sight of the bird 
while drumming, but that these birds 
are very shy and diflScult to approach. 

The path in which they were walk- 
ing seemed to lead them in the right 
direction, and they proceeded cau- 
tiously toward the place indicated by 
the sound. Pretty soon they came 
to a dense thicket of laurel bushes 
covered with dark-green, glossy leaves. 

Charlie climbed, as noiselessly as an 
Indian, upon a large rock at tlie mar- 
gin of the thicket, and looking through 
an opening in the bushes, there he 



saw, sure enough, the old pheasant 
standing on a decayed log. He capie 
near crying out for joy, and thus 
frightening the bird, but recollecting 
himself he put his finger on his lips, 
and beckoned his mother and Maoge 
to join him. 




They all had a fair view of the par- 
tridge, and saw the manner in which 
he produced the peculiar sounds to 
which they had been listening. He 
lowered his wings, erected and ex- 
panded his tail, contracted his throat, 
and apparently inflated his body, 
wheeled about with great stateliness, 
and then began to strike his wings in 
short and quick strokes, which became 
more and more rapid till they seemed 
to run into each other. 

The sound produced, as Charlie 
afterward said, was like that made 
by striking together two full-blown 
bladders, only much louder. At the 
end the quick strokes make a noise 
like distant thunder. 

In attempting to push aside a branch 
of the laurel which obstructed her 
view, Madge made a slight noise, which 
alarmed the bird, and he flew off with 
a quick whirring sound far into the 
depths of the wood. 

" Tell us something now about the 
partridge, mother," said the children 
when they got home that afternoon, 
after having had a delightful walk and 
seen a great many interesting things, 
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about which I have no room to tell 
yon. 

**The proper name of the par- 
tridge," said Mrs. Barton, in compli- 
ance with their request, " is the runed 
grouse. It is found in almost all parts 
of the United States, though it prefers 
densely-wooded and mountainous re- 
gions. It is solitary in its manners. 
Not more than three or four are gener- 
ally foimd in a covejr. It makes its 
nest in retired situations, by the side 
of a log or under a bush, where it 
lays from twelve to sixteen eggs. 

" Like chickens, the young leave the 
nest as soon as they are hatched, and 
follow their mother, who, if surprised, 
uses the most ingenious stratagems to 
divert attention from them, even at 
her own expense ; running along the 
ground and seeming to court pursuit, 
till they are all hidden. 

" The drumming sound, which we 
heard to day, is made only by the male 
bird, and is heard but rarely, except 
in the spring. We may consider our- 
selves very fortunate in having wit- 
nessed the performance, as very few 
even of dwellers in the country have 
ever had the opportunity, so wild and 
shy is the bird." 



Tex Thousand Lives for a Bucket. 
— About seven hundred years ago, in 
a country in Europe called Modena, 
and another country lying beside it, 
called Bologna, some soldiers belong- 
ing to the state of Modena took a 
bucket from a well in the state of 
Bologna, and carried it away. 

The old bucket was of no value, and 
might have been replaced by a few 
pence ; and, it is said, the soldiers 
carried it away for a frolic. But the 
people of Bologna took it as a great 
Insult. They declared war against 
Modena, and had a long and bloody 
conflict about it. More than ten 
thousand human beings were butch- 
ered because of the old huchet ! 



THE BEGINNING OP THINGS. 

ris interesting to contemplate the 
beginnings ot things. We plant a 
field of trees, say mulberry trees, a 
small matter in the beginning. The 
seed is like a grain of mustard seed; 
the germ and twig that first spring are 
of little apparent promise, and the 
silk- worm that we prepare to subsist 
on the future leaf a most incon8ide^ 
able insect to look at; but careful 
nursing of the plants and insects, and 
with sKill and labor bestowed on the 
product, at length clothe kings in im- 
perial purple, and deck the world in 
soft raiment, beautiful almost as the 
lilies of the fields or the plumage of 
the birds. 

The first Eoman dug a trench and 
threw up a rude wall around his future 
city. Doubtless he was ambitious and 
full of hope ; but his wildest hope 
could not have reached the elevation 
and extent and grandeur of what Rome 
was to be. A nil becomes a stream, a 
stream becomes a river — a mighty 
" river that no man can pass." 

But all these things decay and have 
an end. The silk- worm dies ; the tree 
withers and dries up ; the fabric waxes 
old and vanishes ; mighty Eome is no 
more, except her ruins, and the river 
will cease to run. However interest- 
ing the beginnings and progress of 
these things, the melancholy thought 
recurs — they hasten to their end. 

It is otherwise with the immortal 
spirit. There is a beginning, but no 
end. Though small in its beginning, 
even as the grain of mustard seed, so 
small that the indication of spirit can 
hardly be discerned, we are immedi- 
ately impressed with the idea that it 
is the beginning of something which 
has no end. Its tenement may be 
shattered and dissolved, but other 
tenements are in preparation for it, or 
it may subsist without a tenement. It 
will never have an end. — Dr. Bkh- 
ards. 
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** To aid tlie mind's development, and wttrh 
The dawn of littk thougfata.* 
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MAKING A NEEDLE; OR, HOW PEOPLE HELP EACH OTHER. 



fE find the following very good 
piece for our young readers in 
the ChilcPs PofpefT. They will see that 
it takes a great many people to make 
even such a little thing as a needle, 
and that hundreds of persons whom 
we do not know are all the time labor- 
ing for us. 

It is curious to think how many 
people are at work for you. " Me !" 
cries a little girl, looking up from her 
hemming ; " nobody is at work for 
me ; I am working for myself." 

Let us see. In order to furnish you 
with the small pocket-handkerchief 
which you are now hemming, the 
planter sowed and gathered his cot- 
ton, the sailor carried it to the manu- 
facturer, the spinner and weaver made 
it up into cloth, the shopkeeper kept 
it in his store ; so many, at any rate, 
helped you to it. 

Then the needle you are hemming 
with came thousands of miles, besides 
employing a great many people to 
make it in the first place. 

The child looked at her needle, so 
small, so slim, so simple. " It's (mly 
a needle," she said. But it takes a 
great while and many workmen to 
make a needle. 

Let us go to England, where our 
best needles come from, and take a 
peep into the workshops. In going 



over the premises, we must pass hither 
and thither, and walk into the next 
street and back again, and take a drive 
to a mill, in order to see the whole 
process. 

We find one chamber of the shop 
is hung round with coils of bright 
wire, of all thicknesses, from the stout 
kinds used for codfish hooks, to that 
for the finest cambric needles. 

In a room below, bits of wire, the 
length of two needles, are cut by a 
vast pair of shears fixed in the walL 
A bundle has been cut off: the bits 
need straightening, for they came off 
from coils. The bundle is thrown 
into a red-hot furnace, then taken out 
and rolled backward and forward on 
a table until the wires are straight. 
This process is called " rubbing 
straight." 

We now ride over to a mill. There 
is a miller peeping out at us. One 
end of his mill is for grinding flour, the 
other for grinding needles. 

We go down into the basement, and 
find a needle-pointer seated on his 
bench. He takes up two dozen or so 
of the wires, and rolls them between 
his thumb and fingers, with their ends 
on the grindstone, first one end and 
then the other. We have now the 
wires straight, and pointed at both 
ends. 
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Back to the workshop. Here is a 
macliine which flattens and gutters 
the heads of ten thousand needles an 
hour. Observe the little gutter at the 
head of your needle. 

Next comes the punching of the 
eyes, and the boy who does it punches 
eight thousanS in an hour; and he 
does it so fast, your eye can hardly 
keep pace with him. 

The spitting follows, which is run- 
ning a fine wire through a dozen per- 
haps of these twin needles ; a woman 
with a little anvil before her, files be- 
tween the heads and separates them. 

They are now a complete needle, 
but rough and rusty, and, what is 
worse, they are so limber as to bend 
with a touch. A pretty poor needle, 
you will say. But the hardening 
comes next. 

They are heated in batches in a fur- 
nace, and when red hot are soused in 
a pan of cold water. Next they must 
be tempered, and this is done by roll- 
ing them backward and forward on a 
hot metal plate. 

The polishing still remains to be 
done, and to see this we must go back 
to the mill. On a very coarse cloth, 
which lies upon another coarse cloth, 
needles are spread to the number of 
40,000 or 50,000. Emery dust is 
strewed over them, oil is sprinkled 
and soft soap daubed over the cloth ; 
the cloth is then rolled hard up and, 
with several others of the same kind, 
thrown into a sort of wash-pot, to roll 
to and fro for twelve hours or more. 
They come out dirty enough ; but 
after a rinsing in clean hot water and 
a tossing in sawdust, they look as I 



J bright as can be, and are ready to be 
sent to the manufactory, where they 
are sorted and put up for sale. But 
the sorting and the doing up in papers 
is quite a work by itself. 

Enough has been told you to see 
how various are the branches of in- 
dustry, and that even to furnish so 
handy and common a little instrument 
as the needle, how much labor is ne- 
cessary, and how many workmen are 
employed. 

It should make us humble, also, to 
see how dependent we are upon one 
another. While the bird, the cat, and 
all inferior animals are supplied with 
ready-made clothing, and need no help 
from each other, we can not live com- 
fortably a day without being minis^ 
tered to by hundreds whom we have 
never seen. 

This great law of mutual depend- 
ence should help to impress upon us 
those precious lessons of brotherly 
love taught us in the gospel, as it 
makes wonderfully significant the 
whole-hearted rule of the apostle^ 
" Do good to all men^ as ye have op- 
portunity." 



History. — A boy who had never 
been taught much, one day found on 
the ground a small white stone, with 
a sharp point, and a groove round it, 
which seemed to have been made for 
some purpose. He was told that it 
was once the head of an Indian arrow^ 
and that a book studied in school 
would tell him about the Indians. This 
made him wish to learn to read, that 
he might study history. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 

Little drops of water, , 

Little grains of sand, 
Make the mightj ocean, 

And the beauteous land. 

And the little moments. 

Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 

Of eternity. 

So our little errors 

Lead the soul astray 
From the paths of virtue. 

Oft in sin to stray. 

Little deeds of kindness, 

Little words of Iotc, 
Make our earth an Eden, 

Like the heaven above. 

Little seeds of mercy. 
Sown by youthful hands. 

Grow to bless the nations 
Far in heathen lands. 

Selected, 



LITTLE JIP * 

Listen to me, Jip, I pray. 

Let me tell you how one day 

I was joyfully at play. 

When I heard a kitten mew — 

That little kitten, Jip, was you. 

I was in a quiet street. 

Where the phildren always meet ; 

There before the school-room door, 

At nine o'clock, or just before, 

Many of us ran to see 

What this mewing sound could be. 

Lo, before us kittens three ! 

Little kittens all alone. 

Making a most dismal moan — 

Where had the kittens* mother gone ? 

That's a mystery yet unknown. 

In pity, Jip, I folded you 

In my arms so warm and true ; 

My friend Mary chose your brother, 

Little Eugene caught the other ; 

Home we took the kittens three, 

Fearing our mothers might not be 

Pleased the little cats to see. 

So I rather hesitated, 

Thinking that you might be fated 

♦ From Freeh Flowers for Children. 



To a bed beneath the wave- 
Yet I hoped my pet to save. 
In my apron white and fair 
Fast asleep you folded were, 
And thus I took you to mamma. 
She did not send you from her sight, 
But praised your charming black and whitei 
Caressed and kindly petted you, 
Which you acknowledged with a mew, 
And said that I might always keep 
My darling little playful Jip. 

Now many weeks have gone away. 
And months, since that eventful day ; 
And you have grown so large and tall 
And handsome, you surprise us all ; 
So handsome and so knowing too, 
I bless the day I heard you mew. 



A WORD TO LITTLE BOYS. 

WHO 18 respected? It is the boy 
who conducts himself well, 
who is honest, diligent, and obedient 
in all things. It is the boy who is 
making an effort continually to re- 
spect his father, and to obey him in 
whatever he may direct to be done. 

It is the boy who is kind to other 
little boys, who respects age, and who 
never gets into difficulties and quar- 
rels with his companions. It is the 
boy who leaves no effort untried to 
improve himself in knowledge and 
wisdom every day ; who is busy and 
active in endeavoring to do good acts 
toward others. 

Show me a boy who obeys his pa- 
rents, who is diligent, who has respect 
for age, who always has a friendly 
disposition, and who applies himself 
diligently to get wisdom, and to do 
good toward others, and if he is not 
respected and beloved by everybody, 
then there is no such thing as truth in 
the world. — Selected, 
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PROPER Names. — Their Derivatiow and 
SiGNincATioN. — Tabatha, Syriao, clear- 
sighted, Thaddeusy Hebrew, great-heart- 
ed. Theodore^ Greek, gift of God, Theodora 
is the feminine form, and has the same meaning. 
Timothy, Qreek, one who fears God, Thomas, 
Hebrew, a twin, Una, Latin, only one. Urban, 
Latin, a citizen. Valentine, Latin, powerful. 
Vincent, Latin, conquering. Virginia, Latin, 
a virgin. Vivian^ Latin, living. Walter, 
Greek, a woodman. William, German, a de- 
fender. Winnefredi German, winning peace. 

We are at the end of our list. All names were 
originally significant, and were given to, or as- 
sumed bj, those who bore them with a full 
understanding of their meaning, and because 
they had this meaning. Would it not be well to 
reyiye the custom of the ancients in this matter ? 
Our names, as they are now applied, are gener- 
ally only unmeaning sounds. 

•* A name, to be complete and serve Its pur- 
pose," says Leigh Hunt, " should have either a 
good and well understood meaning, or an equally 
good and understood association. It should also 
be good to the ear, if possible, but at all events 
good to the understanding and feelings." 

Books. — In former times a kind of reed was 
used to write upon. That reed was called papy- 
rus. It is from this name that we speak of our 
paper. In former times, also, they wrote upon 
the leaves of trees ; it is from this cause that we 
talk of the leaves of a book. 

The Romans called a book liber. This word 
made us call a room where books are kept a 
library. 

In those old times, when skins were written 
upon, they were rolled up. This roll was called 
volumen. This old word has been kept by us as 
near as may be. We call a single book a volume. 

The inner bark of trees was used for writing 
upon. The people who lived in England many 
hundred years ago used to write upon the bark 
of the beech tree; they called this bark boc. 
We have not changed the word much ; we still 
talk of a book. 

Japanese Marriages. — A very singular 



custom at the marriage of the Japanese is, thai 
the teeth of the bride are made black by somi 
corrosive liquid. The teeth remain black erer 
after, and serve to show that the woman is ma^ 
ried or a widow. Another circumstance is, ai 
the birth of every child, to plant a tree in tin 
garden or court-yard, which attains its fiiS 
growth in as many years as a man requires ts 
be mature for the duties of marriaige. Wlien U 
marries the tree is cut down, and the wood H 
made into chests and boxes to contain the clothtf 
and other things which are made for the ne* 
married couple. The Japanese may marry il 
often as they please ; marriages with sisters ail 
prohibited ; but they can marry any other t^ 
ative. 

Stone Tree. — There is a tree in Mexico callrf 
the chijol, a very fine wood, which, according \i 
a writer in the National Intelligencer (W. D:' 
Porter), becomes petrified after being cut, in t 
very few years, whether left in the open air of 
buried. From this timber, houses could be buiU 
that would in a few years become fire-proof, anl 
last as long as those built of stone. The irood,^ 
in a green state, is easily worked ; it is used iff 
building wharfs, forts, etc., and would beyei^ 
good as railway sleepers, or for plank-roal 
stringers. 

To CONSTRUCT pAPER Balloons.— Tafci^ 
several sheets of silk paper ; cut them in tbl, 
shape of a spindle ; or, to speak more familiarly, 
like the coverings of the sections of an orange i 
join these pieces together into one spherical (at, 
globular body, and border the aperture with » 
ribbon, leaving the ends, that you may suspeod 
them from the following lamp. 

Construct a small basket of very fine wire, if 
the balloon is small, and suspend it from tha 
aperture, so that the smoke from the flame of ft 
few leaves of paper wrapped together and 
dipped in oil may heat the inside of it. Before 
you light this paper, suspend the balloon in sueli 
a manner that it may, in a great measure, bd 
exhausted of air, and as soon as it has been 
dilated, let it go, together with the wire basket, 
which will serve as ballast. 
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"The longer I liye in the world, the more certain I am 
hat the great difference between men, the great and the 
Btlgnificant, is «n«r^— invincible determination ; an hon- 
Bt purpoge once fixed, and then, ^ctory ! This quality 
iin do every thing that can be done in this world ; and no 
ilents, no circomstancee, no opporUmity will make a man 
rithout iL»— GoKTHB. 

[BELIEVE that most men, especially the young, 
expect too much from, and depend too much 
upon, oiroomstances. In early life it seemed 
me a very hard case that I must earn every 
bllar to be expended in educating myself, and 

looked upon the sons of affluence with envy ; 
nt now, in taking a calm review of the past, I 
•e elearly that the severest labors and trials of 
9 life have been most profitable to me. It has 
Men my misfortune to experience too few of them. 

believe it to be a fact, confirmed by experience 
nd observation, that what are usually deemed 
idTerse circumstances, are in reality most favor- 
ile to the development of individual character, 
^e see striking proof of this in the history of 
ationg, as in the Jews, Greeks, Puritans, etc. 

Tet, with these facts before them, we see mul- 
itudes of men pining and complaining about 
lieir circumstances, and folding their hands in 
dleness. The greatest blessing that could pos- 
Ibly c5me to such men would be real adversity, 
i&otigh to wake them up and compel them to 
)68tir themselves. 

Men are naturally lazy, and when in easy cir- 
simstances are very likely to keep easy. Ne- 
«88ity alone will arouse them to the highest 
legree of activity. How many sit quietly down 
1^ the lap of circumstances, to be dandled on to 
siccesB or failure, with as much complacency as 
t Omnipotence itself had put them thare, and 
^ holding them there ! Omnipotence does no 
noh thing ; but one thing it has done — it has 
■idowed the human mind with powers to mold 
(Qd fashion the ordinary circumstances of life as 
t will. He who will not exercise these powers 
HU be the sport of circumstances. He who will, 
«^ay stake out his own road in life, and travel 
nit. 

^e teacher needs a strong and abiding faith 
tt this power. He does not work upon material 
"^bstances, where the same method will answer 
^ thousand times, and one triumph will suffice 



for a life-time; but upon mind — subtile and 
variable, ever subject to new influences from 
without and new impulses from within. Every 
hour it may require a difierent treatment and 
new appliances. To meet it and manage it, in 
these ever-changing phases, he- must be awake 
and active. He must manage it, or be managed 
by it. In order to progress up stream, he must 
row, and row lustily too. When he gets tired of 
this, and concludes that it is more agreeable to 
lie on his oars and float down with the current, 
he will not need to look or listen long before he 
will see the foam of the rapids, and hear the roar 
of the cataract below him. 

There is no hope for such a man. The best 
thing for him is to get ashore as soon as possible. 
Without a figure, the teacher who has not the 
nerve and the spirit to grapple with difficulties, 
and to devote himself, soul and body, to his work, 
had better step out of the profession, for failure 
and disgrace are before him. The teacher who 
lacks energy may be conscious of some defect or 
fault in his school, such as a want of thorough- 
ness or of system, and may shrink from tho 
difficulty and labor of reforming it. He may 
sit down with the feeling that he is doing well 
enough, and it is not worth while to introduce 
any disturbing element to ruffle the waters, even 
though they be a little stagnant. Why, man ! 
arouse yourself. What should be done must be 
done — and you must do it. Your pupils are 
looking on, and will go and do likewise. Let 
them see you undertake with steadiness and 
energy whatever is essential to the highest suc- 
cess of your school, and let them see you ac- 
complish it too, even though difficulties rise 
before you like mountains, and they will be 
stimulated by your example to undertake and 
perform the severest tasks. If you add to this 
the force of a teacher's authority, you have the 
best possible stimulus at your command to arouse 
the indolent or encourage the timid. If your 
pupils are accustomed to see you grapple with 
difficulties thus, they will certainly be more 
likely to do it. If you take every thing easily 
on the well-^enough principle, they will often find 
it very convenient to take you as a model. 
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Well-enough is a bad -word anywhere, but a 
most miscbieTous^ word in a school-room. It is 
really more to be dreaded than " / ean*t" for 
'*! can't" has a definite meaning, and an op- 
posite, but well-enough is neither one thing nor 
another. It is the skim-milk of life, and awfully 
blue at that. You may heat it, and cool it, and 
churn it, and it is skim-milk still. The cream 
is not there. Well-enough leaves a farm half- 
oultiTated, a work of art half- finished, a subject 
half- investigated, a lesson half-learned, and a 
rogue half- whipped. Banish this word from 
your school. Let it find no place either with 
teachers or pupils. Perfection is well-enough, 
and nothing short of it. 

Again, suppose a case of disorder or vicious- 
ness arises which requires nerve and promises 
difficulty, there is then a special demand for 
energy and firmness. The teacher may be 
strongly tempted to shut his eyes to the fact or 
to the evidence of its enormity, and pass around 
it, leaving it unpunished to breed more mischief, 
and to stand as a bulwark, behind which rebels 
may thereafter entrench themselves. Such 
shrinking and slackness is consummate folly. 
Do not delude yourself with the thought that it 
will be easier to let it pass. Meet it coolly and 
promptly, and do in a single hour what, if neg^ 
lected, may cost you weeks of annoyance, and, 
in the end, your authority over your school. 
This pretending not to see mischief is an ac- 
knowledgment of your own weakness or irreso- 
lution, which pupils are not slow to discover. 
In every calling, human life is a series of toils 
and struggles, or a miserable failure. Since the 
voice of man*s offended Creator uttered the stern 
decree, " By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat thy bread,'* no man may fold his hands in 
idleness and float listlessly down the stream of 
life with impunity. Thousands have tried it and 
have lived to lament their folly, in want, dis- 
grace, degradation, and wretchedness. Our 
health, our happiness, our inward peace, our 
purity of character, our external necessities, 
and all that is valuable and ennobling in intel- 
lectual and moral acquisitions, imperiously call 
on us to obey this decree of Heaven. The happy 
man is the toiling and energetic man. The suc- 
cessful man is the energetic man. The poor 
sluggard, who will not plow by reason of the 
cold, shall beg, and have nothing but destitution 
and wretchedness. It is a monstrous mistake 
that inactivity is happiness — that there is more 



enjoyment in evading toils and struggles than ia 
meeting them. man! it is not so easy to 
cheat the Omniscient One. Success is the child 
of energy. Every young man should expect to 
accomplish great things, if he possess patience 
and energy. He must inevitably rise to emi- 
nence, if steadily and resolutely he devote him- 
self to a complete performance of present dntj. 
There is no perhaps, no uncertainty about it 
No more certainly will an edifice rise to com- 
pletion by laying stone after stone upon a firm 
foundation, than a young man to eminence in his 
calling, by devoting himself, day after day, and 
year after year, to a complete performance of the I 
duties of that calling. What though his acqui- 
sitions be limited ? — an indomitable energy will 
collect together and garner up the vast treasures 
of knowledge which lie around him, ever ac- 
cessible to persistent toil. What though his 
station be obscure? — there are delectable po- 
sitions, high up the mount of useftilness and 
honor, waiting for the man who has safiScient 
energy to climb to them. What though diffi- 
culties block up his way? — untiring energy 
will remove them. It has led an army over the 
Alps, spanned an unknown ocean, made a glorious 
lund of a gloomy wilderness, and broken the 
shackles forged by the strong arm of oppression. 
It has made men of humble origin leaders of 
armies, champions of freedom, and rulers of 
nations. In the beautiful words of oar poet, 
*' This quality can do any thing that can be done 
in this world, and no talents, no circumstances, 
no opportunity will make a man without it.*'— 
Massachusetts Teacher, 



Give Tools to the Boys. — The editor of the 
Portland Pleasure Boat gives the public some 
excellent practical advice. In an article in which 
he furnishes some hints in regard to making ag- 
riculture a cheerful and agreeable occupatioB, 
he closes the subject thus : 

Farmers, furnish your young boys with light, 
neat, and good tools, and teach them how to 
keep them in good order, if you would have them 
love agriculture, and give them a little lot for 
their own use. 

If you wish to discourage them, and drive them 
off to the city, to sea, or to California, give them 
rusty hoes, broken shovels, dull scythes, etc., to 
work with, and not allow them to plant a seed 
or tree for themselves. 
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Conventions, etc. — The Whole World* s 
Temperance Convention assembled on the Ist 
of September in Metropolitan Hall, and con- 
lintted in session two days. Speeches were made 
by C. C. Burleigh, Antoinette L. Brown, Horace 
jGreeley, P. T. Barnum, Mary Jackson, W. H. 
Channing, Lucretia Mott, John Pierpont, and 
others, taking the highest ground in behalf of 
ilotal Abstinence. A number of excellent reso- 
^tions were passed with great unanimity. 
! The World's Temperance Convention met in 
^e same place on the 6th of September. Several 
ftble speeches were made by distinguished advo- 
^tes of the cause; but much of the time was 
pasted by an attempt to exclude Miss Antoinette 
fi. Brown, a regularly appointed delegate, from 
p seat among the members. A disgraceful scene 
Afyiolence ensued, while the sacred cause of 
temperance was forgotten in ebullitions of cleri- 
pul and conservative bigotry. 
I The Woman*8 Rights Convention was organ- 
Jied on the 6th of September at the Tabernacle, 
pie principal speakers were Lucretia Mott, C. 
p. Burleigh, Lucy Stone, Antoinette L. Brown, 
^. H. Channing, W. L. Garrison, Paulina W. 
PaTis, Dr. Harriet K. Hunt, Mrs. Nichols, and 
Frances D. Gage. During the session much dis- 
^bance was produced by certain representatives 
«f New York rowdyism, of the baser sort, who 
ittempted to choke off the right of free dis- 
cussion. 

The Great Temperance Banqt^t. — The Great 
Vegetarian Banquet, prepared by the members 
of the New York Vegetarian Society, in honor 
tf the Whole World's Temperance Convention, 
Mme off on Saturday evening, September 3d, at 
Metropolitan Hall. 

The tables were tastefully^ decorated. There 
irere accommodations for 500 guests. Upward 
of 300 persons were present. There were, also, 
rt least 400 spectators in the gallery. 

Festival of the German Turners. — During 
Hie first part of the second week of September 
Ike anniversary festival of the Turner Societies 
^f the Eastern States was celebrated in this city. 
1 torch-light procession through the streets of 
New York waa held by the Turners of this place 
itt honor of the arrival of deputations from Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

The Turners are a happy " ftreundlich und 



gemuethlich," peaceful and honest people, not 
yet corrupted by political and other cliques, and 
they consequently belong to the better class of 
our German citizens. 

Crystal. Palace. — Tnere are now evening 
exhibitions at the Crystal Palace. The first was 
on the 2d of September, when the building was 
brilliantly illuminated, and presented a truly 
magnificent appearance. About as many were 
in attendance as during the day. The Palace 
will be open for visitors hereafter until 10 
o'clock P.M. The Directors have resolved to 
issue tickets, admitting the oWber for one week, 
at one dollar. 

Yellow Fever in New Orleans. — The fever 
has abated very much, and it is hoped will soon 
cease entirely. It is estimated that out of about 
100,000 population, there are now only six or 
seven thousand unacclimatcd persons remaining 
in the city. 

The total number of deaths from May 28th to 
August 27th, were 8,757, of which 6,591 were from 
yellow fever. The number of deaths during the 
twenty-four hours ending the 3d inst., was 119, 
of which 96 were from yellow fever. 

Six Days from Land to Land. — A steam- 
ship of about thirteen hundred tons has been 
commenced at Green Point, for ocean navigation, 
which, it is confidently believed, will surpass in 
speed any steamer ever built. Her chief ad- 
vantage arises from a remarkable sharpness of 
model. To compensate for the comparative weak- 
ness of hull which might be expected to result 
from such a peculiarity, a new mode of fastening 
has been devised, for which patents have been 
secured. The displacement of water will be 
very small compared with the tonnage of the 
vessel, and a single working-beam engine, with 
a power approximating to that of some of the 
largest class of steamers, will be put into her. 

Pacific Railroad. — It is stated that a great 
Pacific Railroad company is in process of organ- 
ization in New York city, of which Erastus Corn- 
ing, Robert Schuyler, Simeon Draper, and Levi 
S. Chatfield are the leading spirits. The scheme 
is to provide a six-feet guage-road from New 
York to the Pacific Ocean, running through St. 
Louis, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Northern 
Mexico, and California. The estimated cost is 
$100,000,000, which is to be the capital of the 
company. 
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CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 



THE present number closes the half-yearly 
Yolame of The Student, and offers a favora- 
ble opportunity to the friends of our little 
monthly to exert themselves in its behalf. We 
are laboring faithfully, and we trust success- 
ftilly, to promote the physical, intellectual, and 
moral improvement of the young, and of the 
fiimily circle in general. We are willing to con- 
tinue thus to labor, and to do even more in the 
future than we have done in the past. In the 
consciousness of doing good there is a great re- 
ward. But editors and publishers, like other 
people, must live by their business, and to live 
they must have the codperation of others. 
Thankful for the kind patronage heretofore ex- 
tended to us, and trusting that you who have 
read The Student have been more than compen- 
sated for all that it cost you, we hope it may be 
your pleasure to have its visits continued to you. 
A little exertion on the part of each of our pres- 
ent patrons would give us many new sub- 
scribers and extend the sphere of The Student* t 
usefulness. Shall we not have it ? Can you not, 
friendly reader, get one subscriber, at least, 
among your friends, to commence with our next 
number ? You will try, we are sure. 

To Correspondents and Readers. — Should 
6ome of the correspondents of The Student not 
find their articles in the present number, as they 
anticipated, they will please attribute it to the 
absence of the editor, and to the fact, that a 
part of it was prepared by an assistant, and was 
in type before the 1st of September. The ab- 
Benc6 of articles sent after that time may there- 
fore be readily accounted for. 

By-the-by, we may perhaps be pardoned for 
Just whispering in the reader's ear (don't men- 
tion it !) a word or two about the doings of our 
good friend, the said editor of The Student, He 
has gone to Niagara Falls — on a bridal tour ! 
The following notice, which we clip from the 
Tribune, will tell the rest : 

MARRIED. 
On Monday, September 6th, by Rev. Joseph P. 
Thompson, Mr. N. A. Calkins, editor of T%e 



Student, to Miss Mary C. Hosier, of New 
York. 

We wish them joy, and we are sure all the 
readers of The Student will join us in the wiah. 
Editor Pro Teil 



TwBLVB Ykabs a Slavi. Narrative of Solomon Noifhtn^ 
a citizen of New York, kidnapped in Washington Citria 
1841, and rescued In 1853, from a Cotton Plantation near 
Bed Biver in Louisiana. Auburn : Derby & Miller. ISBi. 

The interest now felt in the subject of davcry has caHed 
out a large number of works on both sides of the question. 
Among these this narratire may be classed. 

The title-page copied above indicates sufficiently the i» 
ture of the work. It is dedicated to Mrs. Stowe, as another 
"Key" to "Uncle Tom's Cabin.** The editor, Mr. David 
Wilson, says in ^Is preface : 

" It is believed that the following account of his expert- 
ence on Bayou Bceuf presents a correct picture of SlsTery 
in all its lights and shadows, as it ;iow exists in that localit> 
Unbiased, as he conceives, by any prepossessions or preji>- 
dices, the only object of the editor has been to give t 
faithtbl history of Solomon Northnp's life, as he received R 
from his lips. 



ENDI.B68 Amusbment: a Collection of nearly 400 Entw- 
taining Experiments in various branches of SdeDca, 
With Illnstrations. New York : Clark, AusUn & Smit^ 
1868. 

This little book must prove a perfect treasure to tM 
young folks for whom it has been compiled. It is wdl cm 
culated both to amuse and to instruct It includes expell 
menta in Acoustics, Arithmetic, Chemistry. Eleetridtr, HJ 
draulics, Hydrostatics, Magnetism, Mechanics, (pities, tl 
wonders of the Air-Pump, etc We have copied one 
its experiments in our Museum. It will make a valoaM 
addition to any boy's library. 

Tme BoTHOon or Gksat Met. Intended as an Exsmjl 
to Youth. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1868. 

" Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime," 
says the poet, and it is well that the young be constant 
reminded of the fiact. To that end the parent, gnardial 
and teacher can not do better than to put this beautifld ad 
attractive little volume in the hands of the boys under thd 
charge. It will be read with eagerness and with pro0t 1 
contains forty biographical sketches, and is illnstnited wit 
ten beautiful plates. 
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THOUGHT AND READING. 



NATIVE energies of thought are developed 
m few persons to any great extent. The 
whole life, from boyhood to age, of 
vrliat are called the educated, is surrounded 
by formulas and methods, which too often 
crush, pervert, or enfeeble the minds they 
are intended to develop and strengthen. 
Few men of education are marked by such 
individuality of character and power of ac- 
tion as many of those to whom the iron 
gates of the temple of knowledge have been 
barred. A course of culture which is merely 
external, which seeks to run the mind into 
foreign molds, which fills the memory with 
a mass of information that encumbers the 
firee exercise of 'tfe^O, which pays more at- 
tention to facts thwi to faculties, which pours 
knowledge into the mind without evolving 
its latent powers — ^fails in making a man ed- 
ucated — fails, even, in its own purpose, of 
fixing learning in the memory. 

How many of those who have received 
what is called a ''liberal*' education are 
liberally endowed with knowledge ? How 
many of them are able to turn what inform- 
ation they possess to a good accoimt ? A 
vast number of physicians, clergymen, and 
lawyers are created every year by colleges ; 
but how many are indorsed as good by 
those they are sent to fdd ? 

Indeed, every individual who is educated 
at all, must, to a great extent, educate him- 
self. He must either co-operate with his 
instructors, or strenuously labor without for- 
eign wd. If the taste for knowledge is keen, 
and the will to obtain it strong, all impedi- 
ments will vanish into thin air. This taste 
and this will are all that are desired. Hun- 
dreds of names can be mentioned in illustra- 
tion of the fact. Men have risen from the 
lowest ranks of life, and achieved a proud 
elevation over the rich and the titled, by pos- 
sessing thi^jenergy of purpose in the pur- 
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suit of knowledge. Obstacles which seemed 
insurmountable to more indolent men, they 
have grappled with and conquered. Him- 
ger and thirst, whether of the mind or the 
palate, can only be allayed by the possession 
of their objects. 

Let a youth or a man once realize that he 
is an immortal soul, that God's whole uni- 
verse is without him, and that its marvels 
are open to his view ; that whatever may 
be his talent, there are a thousand ministers 
all around him to develop and furnish it 
with food; that knowledge is of priceless 
value, and worthy of all the exertion and self- 
denial it may cost, and he will indulge in no 
languid babble about the hardness of his lot, 
and envy no person who has larger means 
and less energy. 

Courage, then, courage of mind, courage 
of heart, is necessary to the man who desires 
the rich treasures of a cultured intellect. 
He must wrestle, like an athlete, with all 
difficulties ; he must trample under foot all 
sensual desires which would woo him from 
the rough road to the primrose path. He 
must have a high ideal before him ; he must 
love knowledge for itself, as well as for its 
useful applications. He will find that the 
proper direction and ttontrol of his animal 
nature, the education of his conscience and 
religious sentiments, will msensibly blend 
with the acquisition of knowledge. He 
will see that those soft and eflfeminate pleas- 
ures which enfeeble the body, also relax the 
mind, and make it indifferent, careless, and 
easily satisfied with mediocre attainments ; 
and he will see that the mtellect is never so 
clear, never darts upon truth with more un- 
erring sagacity, never is capable of such un- 
remitted exertion, as when it is under the 
guidance of a moral purpose, and is im- 
pressed by a sense of responsibility to God. 
Moral, intellectual, and physical educaticxi 
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are sa clearly connected, that it is difficult 
to separate them even for the convenience 
of classification. 

In our own day the means of education 
have been multiplied until they have become 
within the reach of all earnest minds. No 
person will despise their aid. None but in- 
tellects of gigantic strength and grasp can 
afford to dispense with them. •* A dwarf 
behind a steam-engine may remove mount- 
ains; but no dwsuf can new them down 
with a pick-ax ; and he must be a Titan that 
hurls them abroad with his arms." Few 
are Utans of this sort. No one who truly 
estimates the reach of his powers, wiU neg- 
lect the vast mines of thought and knowl- 
edge contuned in good books. In them he 
will find steam-enmnes without number, to 
aid hun in the ta£ of " removing mount- 
ams." And now let us rapidly refer to some 
topics relating to reading. 

We of this age are especially favored in 
the article of books, not only in those which 
have been produced by the great minds of 
former ages, but in such as the intense men- 
tal action given to the people by the facihty 
of publication, continually spreads before 
us. The press groans, and in some cases 
the reader likewise, beneath the weight of 
new publications. Rare, indeed, are our 
means for diffusing the results of intellect- 
ual labor. A man thinks a thought to-day, 
and to-morrow it is whisked all over the 
length and breadth of the country, on the 
very wings of the wmd. Much trash, to be 
sure, finds an articulate voice, and many hear- 
ers ; but we may hope that no small amount 
of sterling thought is added to the intellect- 
ual treasures of the world. Each opinion, 
however erroneous, each system, however 
novel, has its utterance, and experiences as 
much justice from the world as the passions 
and prejudices of men will allow. 

Books are bom, fret their time upon the 
stage, languish, decay, and die ; but the real 
thought they contain is immortal : it does 
not perish with the mass of verbiage, paper, 
and calf-sldn which envelop, and, perhaps, 
conceal it, but is reproduced in other works, 
either in its original purity, or in a form 
adap^d to the advancing intelligence of the 
world. As no atom of matter perishes, so 
no particle of thought ever loses its being. 
Plato, Seneca, Cicero, Baccm, Newton, Mu- 



ton-^allowing that their works be not gen- 
erally read by the mass of mankind, yet the 
great ideas Uiey originated still hold their 
sway over the minds of men, and are repro- 
duced now in elementary books on morals, 
education, and literature. Peter Parley and 
Mrs. Trimmer may be on the title-page, bat 
a greater than they is in the text. Who 
reads Bacon's " Novum Organum," New- 
ton's ** Principia," or La Place's ** Mechani- 
que Celeste ?' None certainly but scholars. 
But the results of these great works are 
found in common school-books. 

Books are registers of what has beeo 
thought and done in former ages. Five 
thousand years of sad experience have roll^ 
over the generations of men, and of these 
we have records more or less authentic 
The thoughts, actions, joys, sorrows, mis- 
takes, triumphs, virtues, and crimes of man* 
kind, the rise, progress, and decUne of states, 
the physical, intellectual, and moral pro< 
gress of the race, the successive changes 
through which society has passed in its on* 
ward march to civilization, and the good or 
bad opinions and deeds which have for- 
warded or checked the progressive nature 
of man — all lie before us in books with al- 
most skeleton exactness. With this pyra- 
mid of experience looming up above Uie 
clouds of Time, and almost commanding 
our attention, how singular it is that we 
are not wiser and better ! , 

Every noble idea which has been origina- 
ted in former times b the intellectual heri- 
tage of every descendant of Adam ; hund- 
reds of great minds have tasked their pow- 
ers to the utmost to give the knowledge we 
possess of the material world, of duty, of 
government, and of human nature ; and it 
is not paradoxical to assert, that any person 
of moderate abilities can make himself wiser 
than the wisest men of antiquity. And 
yet opinions on government, morals, religion 
are still rife among us, although their opera- 
tion in former times has been fruitful in 
nothing but contention, misery, and crime. 

Men still elevate passion over principle, 
although it is written in the great book of 
a thousand years' experience, and with the 
very tears of angels, that the gilded baits 
which vice tenders to her votaries are 

" Bat Dead Sea fruit which tempts tite ^, 
But turns to tt^es on the lip.*' 
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From all past generations there comes one 
long, everlasting wail about the unsatisfac- 
toriness of worldly objects, and yet how 
many, in the words of Pitt, still make the 
** counting-house their temple, the ledger 
their Bible, and money their God." We 
must learn to profit by what we read, or 
the Past has been of no use to us. 

Good books inflame literary ambition; 
create a desire in the mind to produce ; 
«* A drop of ink, 
Palling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, 
think." ^ 

Let not the student, therefore, in his zeal 
to develop his own mind, lose the power of 
learning from the minds of others. Let him 
be neither a copyist nor a dogmatist ; but a 
patient seeker after truth, with faculties alive 
to what is true, m whatever form and from 
whatever source it may come. The subject 
of our essay is so vast, that it would be im- 
possible, limited as we are for room, to en- 
ter upon the many topics related to it, enti- 
cing as they are from their wealth of sug- 
gestiveness. The subject, indeed, is so broad 
m itself, and has so many relations to all the 
duties and professions of life, that a short 
article can merely give a few hints on some 
of its numerous departments. 

Whatever affects the moral, religious, in- 
tellectual, or physical condition of a human 
bemg, from his birth to his death ; whatever 
tends to make him a good or a bad man, a 
dunce or a student, must be considered part 
of his education. Some sort of culture he 
will receive — ^let him look to it that it is of 
the right kind. Let him resist all bad influ- 
ences ; let him assiduously cultivate all good. 
If he is educated passively by outward 
means, his education may lead him to the 
workhouse or the gallows ; if his mind be 
tramed to act for itself, if there be a quench- 
less thirst m him for knowledge and vb-tue, 
his education will redound to lus own honor, 
and be a benefit to his race. Whether he 
is to be a drone or a laborer, a curse or a 
benefactor, rests with himself. Let him feel 
the weight of his responsibility, and know 
that, whether he be surrounded by advan-. 
tages or hemmed in by untoward circum- 
stances, that he can not escape the duty of 
self-tndning, through thought and reading. 
— Zow»^ AmerkaTCB Maga%in€. 
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NOTHIN& IS LOST. 

BT JOHN CRICHLET PRINCE. 

Nothing is lost — the drop of dew 

Which trembles on the leaf or flower. 
Is but exhaled to fall anew 

In summer's thunder shower, 
Perchance to shine within the bow 

That fronts the sun at fall of day ; 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 

Of fountains far away. 

Naught lost, for even the tiniest seed 

By wild birds borne or breezes blown. 
Finds something suited to its need 

Wherein 'tis sown and grown ; 
Perchance finds sustenance and soil 

In some remote and desert place, 
Or 'mid the crowded homes of toil 

Sheds usefulness and grace. 

The little drift of common dust. 

By winds of March disturbed and toss'd. 
Though scattered by the fitfiil gust. 

Is changed, but never lost; 
It yet may bear some sturdy stem, 

Some proud oak battling with the blaet. 
Or crown with verdurous diadem 

Some ruin of the past. 

The furnace quenched, the flame put out. 

Still cling to earth, or soar in air. 
Transformed, diffused, and blown about. 

To burn again elsewhere ; 
Happy to make the beacon-blaze. 

Which gleams across the briny waste. 
Or light the social lamp, whose rays 

Illume the home of taste. 

The touching tones of minstrel art. 

The breathings of the moumM flute. 
Which we have heard with listening heart. 

Are not extinct when mute ; 
The language of some household bong. 

The perfume of some cherished flower. 
Though gone from outward sense, belong 

To memory's after hour 

So with our words, or harsh, or kind. 

Uttered they are not all forgot ; 
They leave their influence on the mind, 

Pass on, but perish not; 
As they are spoken, so they fall 

Upon the spirit spoken to. 
Scorch it like drops of burning gall. 

Or soothe like honey dew^ j 
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So with our deecU, for good or ill 

They have their power scaroe anderstood, 
Then let us use our better will 

To make them rife with good. 
Like circles on a lake they go, 

Ring within ring, and oeyer stay ; 
Oh, that our deeds were fashioned so 

That they might bless alway ! 

Then since these lesser things ne*er die, 

But work beyond our poor control. 
Say, shall that suppliant for the sky. 

The greater human soul ? 
Ah, no ! it wiU spurn the past, 

And search the future for its rest — 
Ah, joy \ if it be found at last 

Among the pure and blest. 



LBTTBRS ABOUT GEOLOGY-NO. VI. 

BY PROFESSOR PICKAXE. 
FOSSIL ANIMALS, CONTINUED. 

Ti /pr YOUNG Friends : 

y I In my last letter I gave a brief de- 
•^^'*- scription of some of the most remark- 
able animals which existed before the Coal 
Period, and whose remains are found in the 
transition series of strata under the coal, as 
represented in the diagram accompanying 
my first letter.* You will bear in nund that 
these animals were all dwellers in the ocean. 
Land anitnals, or animals that breathe the 
air, did not make their appearance in any 
qpnsiderable numbers before the Coal For- 
mation, because of two unfavorable circum- 
stances already mentioned : first, the earth 
before that period was almost entirely cov- 
ered with water ; and secondly, the air was 
too impure to be breathed. 

There have been found, howevw, a few 
traces of a small lizard-like reptile, of a 
kind which sometimes lives in the air, and 
sometimes in the water, found among the 
mpper members of the Old Red Sandstone 
Rocks in Scotland, which rocks, as you. will 
remember, are under and considerably older 
than the Coal, Tracks of wading birds and 
of frog-like creatures have also been found 
impressed upon strata belonging to the Coal 
Formation in Pennsylvania; but all these 
maybe considered as exceptional develop- 
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ments, owing to the favorable circomstaiices 
which happened to exist in particular pla- 
ces of small extent ; while land animfvls, as 
a grand class, did not take a decided and 
permanent stand among organized beings 
until the periods after the Coal, and when 
the air had been rendered breathable and 
comparatively pure by the formation of that 
substance. 

On the layers of the New Red Sandstonb 

i which you will recollect constitute the next 
ormation above the coal) there are found 
in various places numerous tracks of birds, 
tortoises, and frogs. The Sandstone in the 
valley of the Connecticut River presents re- 
markable examples of these tracks; and 
they are also found upon the corresponding 
rocks in particular parts of Scotland, En- 
gland, and Germany. 

The rocks bearing these footprints are 
sometimes quarried out fifty or a hundred 
feet or more below the surface of the earth. 
Some of these tracks are very small, the 
toes not being more than half an inch long, 
and the length of the step being not more 
than three or four inches ; while others are 
of an enormous size, the foot being seven- 
teen inches long, and the length of the step 
beinff from four to six feet. In the largest 
species, indeed, the whole length of the 
track is two feet, and of the step six feet. 

What wonderful creatures must these 
have been! The largest of them must 
have stood from twelve to fifteen feet high, 
and could probably have carried half a doz- 
en of mv young readers on then* backs as 
easily as a horse can carry his rider. These 
huge creatures, solemnly pacing back and 
forth upon the borders of the ancient seas, 
accompanied by great frogs of the size of 
an ox, and tortoises of eqwiil bulk, together 
'with inferior gradations oi birds and reptiles, 
all the way down to the size of the tiny 
sand-piper or the toad, would have presented 
a curious spectacle to a human being, had 
such then existed upon the earth to wit- 
ness it ! 

Those of you who may hereafter visit the 
geological cabinet of Yale College, New 
Haven, may find some interesting specimens 
of rocks from the Connecticut "Valley, bear- 
ing these footprints ; but if any should find 
it convenient to visit the sandstone quarries 
almost anywhere along the Connecticut 
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River above Middletown, they may possibly 
havQ the good fortune to see some of these 
impressions in the rocks in their proper 
places. 

As we ascend m the strata, the remains 
of still more curious animals meet our view. 
Before the completion of the Old Red 
Sandstone, indeed, there were, as we have 
before seen, some small and inferior species 
of Saurians, or lizard-like animals, in exist- 
ence. These, ^ain, appear in superior 
forms in the New Red Sandstone, having 
probably been contmued in some of their 
species through the iiy;ermediate periods 
of formation. This general class of crea- 
tines, however, did not attain to its full de- 
velopment until the Lias and Oolite periods, 
which came in immediately after the New 
Red Sandstone. More than fifty species of 
Saurian remans have been found in those 



rocks ; but of those which have excited the' 
greatest wonder and astonishment, I have 
room here to briefly describe only three, 
viz., the Ichthyosaurus, the Pterodactyle, 
and the Iguanodon. 

The IcHTHTOSAURUS (which name signifies 
fish-lizard, and of which there were several 
species) was sometimes more than thirty 
feet long. It had a backbone like that of 
a fish, a head and tail similar to those of a 
lizard, with a long tapering snout, and jaws 
sometimes containing as many as one hund- 
red and eighty sharp teeth. Its eyes were 
enormously large, in some species measuring 
fourteen inches the longest way. It had 
four oars or paddles projecting from its 
sides, like those of a whale, with which it 
was enabled to urge itself rapidly through 
the water, which was its element. Its food 
was fish and the young of its own sfpecies. 
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Figure 1 represents the animal as it 
must have appeared while Uving ; but 
those of you who can make it convenient 
to visit the Crystal Palace Exhibition now 
open in New York city, may find, in the 
Mineralogical department, two or three in- 
teresting though small specimens of the fos- 
sils of these animals, as they are now found 
petrified in the rocks. 

The Ptbrodacttlb was a smaU animal of 
a still more curious structure. It may per- 
haps not improperly be called a toinged or 
fiying saurian, though some would doubtless 
hesitate to place it in the Saurian family. 
It had the head and neck of a bird, the 
mouth and teeth of a reptile, and the 
wings of a bat, from the fore comers of 
which projected claws or fingers, which 
probably enabled it to cling to rocks and 
other supports, and also to climb. It prob- 
ably fed chiefly on insects which it caught 
while flying through the air, and it is thought 
that it also had the power of diving for 

Of all the animals of the ancient world 
this probably is the least resembled by any 
species now living. In familiar phrase, it 



can scarcely be considered as dther *\ fish, 
flesh, or fowl," and by some it has been pro- 
nounced a monster ; but Cuvier, the French 
naturalist, has shown it to be a beautiful ex- 
ample of that divine wisdom which adapts 
creatures to peculiar conditions in the outer 
world. Figure 2 represents the animal as 
it must have appeared while living. 
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But the most enormous of all the animals 
of the ancient world, and probably the larg- 
est of land animals that ever existed upon 
the globe, was the Iguanodon. It was a 
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large saurian or lizard-like animal, whose av- 
erage length could not have been less than 
seventy feet, and Dr. Mantell, its first dis- 
coverer, thinks that some individuals must 
have exceeded one hundred feet. The cir- 
cumference of its body was fourteen and a 
half feet ; the length of its tail was more 
than fifty feet, and the circumference of its 
thigh more than seven feet ! The structure 
of its body shows that it lived upon the 
land, and the form of its teeth proves it to 
have hved on herbs. Its general form al- 
most precisely resembled the Iguana, an 
anunal now living in the West Indies, with the 
exception that the length of the latter is only 
about five feet. Figure 3 represents the 
Iguana, which, if you imagine it magnified 
to the length of from seventy to one hund- 
red feet, will give you some idea of the 
huge creature which trailed its length along 
through the forests and jungles of the an- 
cient world. 
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Other interesting creatures of the Sau- 
rian family might be mentioned as among 
the conspicuous animal forms of that period, 
but those which have been described will 
serve as general types of the rest, and will 
give you some idea of the character of or- 
ganic life in those early times. 

I wish to impress it distinctly upon your 
minds, that all these animals were of classes 
which hatch their young from eggs, and that 
it was not until pretty late in the general 
period under consideration that any animals 
existed the young ones of which were horn 
alive. But remains of probably the first 
and oldest animals of the latter class have 
been found in England, in rocks called the 
Wealdin rocks, and which were deposited 
in fresh water, probably during the period 
when the Oolite rocks were being formed. 

The animals referred to are calkd Marsu- 
pials, which means animals with a pouch ; 
because, like the living opossum and kan- 
garoo, they had a pouch under their bodies 
in which tnw young were nestled and nour- 



ished for some tmie after they were bom. 
Though viewed in one light, therefore, it 
may be said that their young were bom alive, 
vet viewed in another light, it can scarcely 
be said they were then more than half horn ; 
and they show a wonderful link of transi- 
tion between the egg-hatching and the 
higher class of animals, which latter did not 
fairly come in until the commencement oH 
the next general period, which was the Ter- 
tiary Period, the formations of which are 
represented in the diagram accompanying 
my first letter. 

Of some of the most wonderful animals 
of the Tertiary Period a brief description 
will be given in my next letter. 



UNCLE DOCTOEB LETTERS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 

HUMMER OITJB. 
ABOUT 8KBLSTONS* 

"Ti/rr DBAB Nephbw: 

y I I often think of the days when you 
•^^•*" used to come into my office, and peep- 
ing timidly into the comer where the human 
bones were placed, and inquire what this 
and that part of the skeleton was named, 
and what it was for. Then you would pick 
up my books and look at the pictures of the 
human system, intended to represent the 
living man clothed in his skm, and flesh, and 
hau*, and anxiously ask me about them. 

You were too young, at that time, to 
understand the necessary explanations, and 
therefore I used to put you off as easy as I 
could. Your little, curious, prying mind 
was not generally satisfied, as I could plainly 
see, without your saying so; and you used 
to speak right out, and say, ** Pshaw, Uncle 
Doctor,'^ as you were in the habit of calling 
me, "that's not it. I know better than 
that!" 

I was thinking, the other day, that you 
must be old enough now, if you have reaped 
the advantages of home and school trmning 
as you ought to have done, to imderstand 
the why and the wherefore of what you 
were so curious about in the days past and 
gone, to which I have alluded. But now I 
find myself far away from you, in this great, 
strange city of New York, and I can't talk 
to you, face to face, as then ; yet I do want 
to talk to you about these things, and I 
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have thought of a way to do it, wbieh will 
benefit a good many other children besides 
yourself. It is said there is a way to do 
every thing which we have a will to do. 
That way is to write you some letters, and 
get the kind editor of The Student to print 
them for me in his magazine. Then I can 
Bend it to you with ray letters printed in it, 
while all the boya and girls, whose fathers 
and mothers, or other kind friends have 
subscribed for The Student, will have the 
benefit of reading what I say. 

In order to make you feel as if yoiz were 
still in your '* Uncle Doctor's office," looking 
at the bones, I have placed a picture of one 
of the skeletons before you. Here it is : 




The description of the dry bones of the 
human frame is not called Physiology, but 
Anatomy. Yet we can not teach the for- 
mer without the tdd of the latter. In fafct, 
it is all Physiology, according to the mean- 
ing of the words in the Greek language, 
fifom which it was made ; these signify a 
description of Nature. 



Now, nature is a very wide term. It 
means, in its widest sense, every thing that 
ever came into existence, no matter where 
it is, or in what shape it exists. And the 
term Physiology is used to denote descrip^ 
tions of many things around us, besides meu 
and women, and boys and girls. For ex* 
ample, the men who make the books yon 
used to gaze at so, on my office table — ^that is^ 
men of science, or learned men — write and 
give pictures about Vegetable Physiology, 
in order to teach the use of the root, the 
wood, and the bark and leaves of the trees 
in the woods or the orchards. But it is 
not my intention to go much into that sub- 
ject at present, but to confine myself prii> 
cipally to Human Physiology — that is, de- 
scriptions of yourself. 

But you may exclaim, " Why, what's the 
use of that. Uncle Doctor ? Don't I know 
enough about myself already ?" 

I answer, No, you do not, my nephew, 
unless you have become wonderfully wise 
since I had the pleasure of seemg you. 
And how ignorant the wisest of even growtt- 
up people are of themselves ! They seem 
to study every thing else except themselves, 
and this in the face of the advice of a great 
poet, whose book you used to see on my 
table (Alexander Pope), who said— 

" Know, then, thyself! Presume not God to seaiii, 
The proper study of mankind is man." 

I spoke awhile ago of the physiology 
of the trees. This suggests a fitting illu*- 
tration of what I want you to understand. 
The next time you meet with some tall and 
sturdy oak, from under which you had been 
once accustomed to pick up the acorns that 
the little ground-squirrels or the wild pi- 
geons had thrown down, or some favorite 
old apple tree in the orchard, as it lays pros- 
trate on the ground, examine it carefully, 
and see if it does not resemble the skeletons 
you used to see in your Uncle Doctor's 
office, the picture of which I send you here. 

Observe that the bark, which was its 
"skin," is gene. So is the sap, which was 
its "blood — and also the leaves, which 
were as its "hair." All have disappeared, 
and the " skeleton" of the tree alone is left ; 
and, as you look upon its venerable form, 
you can not help feeling sorry, though not 
as much so as you wojild over a dead fellow- 
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being— Home kind old gentleman or lady, 
for example, whom you had- been accus- 
tomed to see in life, and to love, as I hope 
you do every body. 

Now, the only difference between the 
skeleton of the tree we are talking about 
(and I know that you are thinking of a par- 
ticular tree that we used to sit on, when we 
fished in the stream below the house) — the 
only difference between it and the skeleton 
in the office was this : the " bones," so to 
tpeak, of the former, are composed of 
woody fiber only, the basis of which — that 
is, the principal part, and that which defies 
the chemical action of the air and the 
moisture around it — is carbon ; while the 
basis of the bones of the human skeleton 
is lime. 

Now, you will have to give your atten 
tion a Httle more closely than you used to 
do, and lay aside your ball and your mar- 
bles, and make the dog lay down as you 
read this, in order that I may explain to 
you, in the simplest manner I can, the mean- 
ing of some of the scientific terms I have 
atfeady employed, so that we may take a 
fair start. 

First, of the word carbon. Perhaps you 
will be surprised to learn that the pieces of 
coal which you see in the fireplace have 
not been made by the fire, but that they are 
pieces of this basis of the trees which have 
been cut into logs, from which the heat of 
the fire, called caloric in the books written 
for grown people, causes the watery parti- 
cles of the sap, and the other lighter parts, 
called gases^ to rise up and disappear in the 
form of what we call smoke, while the more 
substantial chemical elements or particles 
are thrown down on the hearth in the shape 
of ashes. Perhaps you may need be told 
that the " potash'* and " pearlash," which 
you have heard your dear mother and the 
cook talk about, is manufactured from the 
ashes of certain trees and weeds. The only 
difference, by-the-way, between a weed and 
a tree, being that the one h^ more succu- 
lent or sappy matter than the other, and 
les^of woody fiber. 

Well, when a part of the logs of the 
wood, which we were talking about, has 
gone into the air and become mixed with it, 
and a part tumbled down into ashes, what 
is left is carbon, Seeing it is black, and so 



different in color from the green or bhrnh 
colored wood, you are ready to exclaim, 
" Why, Uncle Doctor, are you not mistaken ? 
Has not something been added to the wood 
by the fire r 

I answer No, nothing whatever has bera 
added, strange as it may seem to your young 
mind, and bright and inquisitive and doubt- 
speaking as your eyes become as I state thi 
fact. And that is not all I have to tell yoo. 
I will surprise you still more, my dear 
nephew, when I tell you that there is no 
difference in nature between a piece of that 
coal and the bright-looking diamond with 
which the glazier cut the panes of glass, 
the day you watched him in the office, ai 
you may remember. 

Indeed, a wise man across the Atlantte 
Ocean has made a diamond out of a pieos 
of very fine charcoal — finer, of course, than 
that which is made by the common fire ; 
and you know that there is a finer and pret- 
tier article at the blacksmith shop, where 
you used to ride behind me, sometimes, 
when I went to get my horse shod. Yea^ 
and so nearly did the chemist imitate the 
natural diamond, as it is found in the earth 
in Brazil — for that's the country where 
most of the real diamonds come from — ^that 
it not only was as bright, but it would cut 
glass itself ! 

It sounds queer to talk of getting any 
thing from a piece of coal hard enough to 
cut glass — I know it does. But it is tme^ 
nevertheless, as true as some other strangi 
things I mean to tell you in these letters. 

But I have not forgotten the lime which 
forms the basis of the skeleton of thehi> 
man frame. Now, you probably think you 
know enough about **lime," without my 
telling you. But I think I can tell you 
something even about so familiar an articte 
as lime, which will make you feel, and say, 
too, if we ever meet again, " Thank you, 
Uncle Doctor !" 

Perhaps you have thought of lime mainl)^ 
in connection with the limestone rocks in 
the fields and the whitened lumps of burnt 
limestone at the lime-kiln up the road, or 
the whitewash which makes the walls of the 
house so white every spring and fall. Do 
you remember how you got some white- 
wash in your eye once, and how you cried 
about it % But lime is found in many other 
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iionns besides these. For example, the 
ithell of the oyster, that you are so fond of, 
is composed almost entirely of it. Then 
there is the shell of the egg, which you ran 
to the bam to snatch from the nest the mo- 
ment you heard the musical cackle. 

Did you ever suspect that there was 
scarcely any difiference between it and a 
lump of whitewash lime ? It is so ; and 
you are ready to ask your Uncle Doctor 
where the lime comes from which makes the 
oyster-shell and the egg-shelL You say, 
" Why, the oyster grows in waters where 
diere are no lime rocks, and the hen does 
not eat lime !" 

Very truly, my dear uephew. And yet 
the constituent principles of the oyster-shell 
are at hand in the water — everywhere. 
They constitute a very large proportion of 
the elements of the physical universe, and 
are wonderfully diffused throughout the 
various forms of matter. They are col- 
lected by the power of what is called chem- 
ical affinity. So with the egg, although 
tome people quite needlessly give hens 
broken egg shells to make them lay, in- 
stead of plenty of com, or other grains, to 
aid the shell-forming processes of the chick- 
eai's system. It is not in that way the ma- 
terial of the egg-shell is fumished. It is 
collected from food in general, just as the 
lime in our bones is made, whose nature 1 
am using these shells to illustrate. 

Day after day, hour by hour, the process 
is steadily going on, in obedience to a wise 
economy which regulates the physiological 
Operations of Nature. But enough for the 
present of this talk about the comparative 
physiology of animab and vegetables, for 
you must know that we are but animals 
after all, though the noblest specimen of 
animals. 

In my next letter I shall compare the 
Aeleton we were talking about to some- 
thing else, in order to give you a clearer idea 
erf its wonderful nature and design — per- 
haps to a house. If so, I shall tell you 
something of the contents of that house 
when finished — that is, when clothed with 
flesh as you are — ^and particularly of its 
fireplace, the stomach. And I shall try to 
make you understand how frequently chil- 
dren put bad wood, as I shall call your food, 
in it. For the winter, that will be an appro- 



priate subject to talk about — i/yll it ftot ? 
So ponder over what I have written, and be - 
a good, obedient, kindly boy, until you hear 
again from your Uncle Doctor. ^ 



FOB THINKBR8. 

BT CHARLES tWAIN. 

Takb the spade of Perseverance, 

Dig the field of Progress wide ; 
Every rotten root of Faction 

Hurry out and cast aside.; 
Every stubborn weed of Error, 

Every seed that hurts the soil, 
Tares, whose very growth is terror — 

Dig them out whatever the toil ! 

Give the stream of Education 

Broader channel, bolder force ; 
Hurl the stones of Persecution 

Out, where*er they block its course ; 
Seek for strength in self-exertion ! 

Work, and still have faith to wait ; 
Close the crooked gate to Fortune, 

Make the road to Honor straight ! 

Men are agents for the Future ! 

As they work, so ages win 
Either harvest of advancement, 

Or the product of their sin ! 
^FoUowout true cultivation. 

Widen Education's plan ; 
From the majesty of Nature 

Teach the majesty of Man ! 

Take the spade of Perseverance, 

Dig the field of Progress wide ; 
Every bar to true instruction 

Carry out and cast aside ; 
Feed the plant whose fruit is- Wisdom, 

Cleanse from crime the common sod ; 
So that from the throne of Heaven 

It may boar the glance of God. 

Selected, 

4 » » 

To feel oppressed by obligation, is only to 
prove that we are incapable of a proper 
sentiment of gratitude. To receive favors 
from the imworthy, is simply to admit that 
our selfishness is superior to our pride. 
Most men remember obligations, but not 
often to be grateful for them. The proud 
are made sour by the remembrance, and the 
vam sUent, 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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TO TOU, YOUNG MBN. 

TiTO class of our readers receive in<»« of 
|\^ our attention (luring the preparation 
"*"^ of the pages of The Student than 
young men. To us it is a pleasant theme 
for contemplation — the career of a young 
man of noble purpose and high aims — and 
vre love to whioper in his ear words of en- 
couragement We have just met with such 
words in the columns of the Portland 
Eclectic, and take pleasure in laying them 
before yoq« young men. 

"Your hearts are now throbbing with 
great purposes, and your glowing imagina- 
tions filled with pleasant anticipations of 
coming life. You will emerge ere long from 
this season of pleasant revery and ardent 
purpose, into the stem realities of life. You 
will mingle more fully than now with the 
busy crowds of the great world. You will 
have exchanged the hilarity of youth for 
the manly bearing and appropriate dignity 
of middle life. What shall that man- 
hood be? 

*' Some of you will have passed into the 
arduous duties of professional life. Some 
will bear the insigma of office. Some, per- 
haps, will fin the ears of delighted senators, 
or minister at foreign courts. Others will 
occupy less conspicuous, but not less useful 
and honorable positions. You will till the 
soil and practice the mechanic arts. You 
will engage in mercantile pursuits and the 
various business of active life. These are 
the things of course. These are the out- 
lines of a picture, the filling up of which is 
left to the hand of Time. 

'* You will each come forward to take your 
stations in this great portrait. No one of 
you will be exempted. The canvas is pre- 
pared, the colors are mingled, and the great 
Master-painter with an eye upon each of 
you, is judging of your prospective fitness 
to occupy the foreground, or the back- 
ground, the light or the shade. But mind 
you, he makes no arbitrary decision. He 
will place you somewhere, but he will con- 
sult your own taste, your own desire, your 
own fitness. 

** Where, then, will you stand in that 

wonderful portraiture ? What station will 

ou occupy in the great Future ? Shall it 

one of commandmg and healthful in- 



fluence, or inefficient obscurity ? Will you 
rise high in the scale of aU excellence, or 
will you be satisfied with ordisary attain- 
ments? 

<< We seem to see the resolution beaming 
from thousands of animated and intelligoit 
faces, that your part upon the stage of the 
great future shall be acted well. If so, oui 
gaxe into that future becomes no mere mat- 
ter of idle revery» no useless building of 
castles in the air. Yet to have awakened . 
such a resolve within you would be to ao> 
complish but a part of our dedgn. We 
would direct you to the means by which 
you may execute your noble purpose. 

'< What, then, are some of the means by 
which a young man may secure an honor* 
able position in society ? Such a position 
is not to be reached by merely surrounding 
yourselves with the pomp and circumstance 
of wealth or office. The man of millions 
does not necessarily command your respect 
An office, civil, miUtary, or ecclesiastic, con- 
fers upon its incumbent neither dignity not 
honor. These must exist m the character 
<^ the man. The most ordinary citizen- 
ship, worthily filled, is a more honorable 
position than the presidency occupied un- 
worthily. * Worth makes the man — ^want 
of it the fellow.' 

^' As the first means of securing a re- 
spectable position in society, we name striot 

IKTEGRITT. 

" It was language of emphatic trulli 
which prdhounced an honest man the no- 
blest work of Ood. And by this term is 
not intended the man of mere 'common 
honesty;' not the man smiply whose lip 
utters no falsehood, and whose hand is 
withheld from his neighbor's property — ^but 
he whose whole being is permeated with 
the spirit of truth; who stands up in a 
whole-souled integrity, uninfluenced by 
bribe or jeer to swerve from the path of 
rectitude ; true to the dictates of conscienoo 
and the dignity of his better nature. 

** We love to point young men to Soo- 
rates or Aristides of old, as noble examples 
of the just and the true, standmg in light 
amid the darkness of paganism. But we 
love still more to point you to our own 
brightest example, to our own immortal 
patriot — the Father of his Country. Al- 
though done a thousand times before, we 
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can not forbear to ask you to look at the 
character and example of Washington ; ever 
honest ; upright in his youthful sports ; up- 
right in his public life ; upright always. 

"Look at him; read his history; con- 
template his glorious career. Learn that 
his elevation depended upon nothing so 
much as upon his manly integrity, and then 
go and imitate his example. Hold up be- 
fore you the picture of his life ; and as you 
gaze upon it, let your own life catch the 
reflected glory and be * changed into the 
eame image.' 

" It is a common adage that ' Honesty is 
the best poUcy.' It is so. Young men 
vrill find it the surest road to the confidence 
of the community, and their consequent ele- 
vation in society. But after all, this is only 
a narrow, a selfish view of the matter. He 
who proposes to be honest becatise it is 
politic, shows his dishonesty in the very 
trftk. 

"The man of true integrity makes his 
honesty the nobler end, not the inferior 
means. He prides himself upon it as his 
choicest treasure. It becomes within him a 
fixed principle, controlling all his intercourse 
with his fellows. Go wnere he will and do 
what he will, it becomes his best indorser. 
If he becomes involved in business, his hon- 
esty is to his creditors their best security. 
Bankrupt laws may discharge him from his 
responsibilities, but his integrity never. The 
corrupt usages of society may allow him to 
make a bargain out of his neighhor, but his 
honesty forbids it. 

" Let it then be an established principle 
with you, young men, that in all your inter- 
course with the world you will deal fairly, 
honestly. We insist upon this as a starting- 
point, as a fundamental measure. With- 
out it, you need attempt nothing. You 
will have no basis for an honorable repu- 
tation. 

** The young man who allows in himself 
fraudulent deSing with companion or em- 
ployer, in word or in deed, may write him- 
self a candidate for disgrace and failure. 
But he who takes for his motto, strict 
iNTKGRrrT, and nails it to the mast, deter- 
mmed not to douse it in the hardest fight, 
has a thousand hearts and hands pledged 
for his success. We beg you, then, young 
men, to lay this sure foundation.*' 



AUTUMN DAYS. 

How could Bryant caU these days "the 
saddest of the year?" Bright, glo- 
rious, cheerful, and yet placid and 
still, there seems a perpetual Sabbath 
shining down from the clear, cool sky — 
telling of peace, and rest, and plenty, but 
not of sadness. Oh, the beautiful days of 
the Indian summer! The sheaves are 
bound — the fruits are gathered — and the 
earth seems almost to pause m its continual 
round of toil and action, to send up a silent 
thanksgiving to the Father of the Good 
and Beautiful. 

This morning ! oh, it is a happiness only 
to live ! The view from my window seems 
like a glimpse of fau-y land — and the room 
suddenly grows dark, and dull, and tame, as 
I withdraw my eyes from the tempting 
beauty of the landscape, and think of spend- 
ing the morning within its narrow hmits. 
No ! four walls shall not keep me, while the 
out-of-door world is so glorious. A truce 
to you, Shelley and Keats, and you, ye old 
volumes of Greek and Latin jargon, away 
with you! There is another language 
which I love better — ^the language which 
Nature speaks to the hearts of her chil- 
dren. — Selected. 



HOW DO YOU READ? 

COLERiDOB says that there are four classes 
of readers. The firet is like the hour- 
glass ; and their reading being on the 
sand, it runs in and nms out, and leaves no 
vestige behind. 

A second is like the sponge, which un- 
bibes every thing, and returns it in the same 
state, only a littie duiier. 

A third is hke a jelly-bag, allowing all 
that is pure to pass away, and retaining 
only the refuse and dregs. 

The fourth is like the slaves in the dia- 
mond mines of Golconda, who, casting aside 
all that is worthless, obtain only pure 
gems. 

Now, dear reader, to which of these 
classes do you belong 1 



Whbk wine enters, reascm k dethroned. 
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To pour the fresh metmction o'er the Bin^ 
To breathe th' enlhrening epirit, to Ax 
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THE 8QUIRREI AND THE HONEST BOY. 



LnTLB Edward always spoke the 
truth. I don't know that he ever 
in his life told a lie. Nor would 
he act a lie. In the school where he 
went, it was a rule that there should 
be no whispering among the scholars 
during school-hours, without leave 
from the teacher. Every one who 
broke the rule had a bad mark. Ed- 
ward's father had promised him a lit- 
tle wheelbarrow* at the end of the 
school-term, if he had none. 

The school-house stood in a beauti- 
ful place, near a fine grove where the 
birds sang and built their nests, and 
the lively little squirrels leaped and 
played. There was a rail-fence be- 
hind the school-house, not far from 
the window where Edward sat. 

One day, a bold and merry little red 
squirrel came nmning fast along the 
fence, and seating itself on the top- 
most rail, seemed to be looking into 
the school-house. It so happened that 

i'ust then Edward raised his eyes from 
ds book. He forgot himself and the 
teacher's rule about whispering : See, 
see that squirrel 1" he exclaimed to 
John, the boy next to him. 

* He wants to come to school," said 
John, beginning to laugh. 

" Oh, 1 forgot ; we must not talk," 
said Edward. 

The squirrel with a bound came 
down from its high seat toward the 
' window. 

"He's coming to school, sure 
enough," said John ; " we'll have him 
in our class, won't we ?" 



The teacher heard him, and asked 
if he was not breaking a rule. 

" I wasn't talking much," replied 
John, bendinff his bead low to his 
book and studying very fast with his 
lips. 

"Still you were talking, and I 
must give you a bad mark,'' said th« 
teacher. • 

Edward thought of the wheelbap^ 
row, but like a manly, honest boy, he 
spoke out, "I am sorry, sir; but I 
whispered without leave, too." 

"I did not see you," said the 
teacher. 

"I talked firert; perhaps John 
wouldn't have talked if it had not 
been for me. I forgot the rule a mii>- 
ute." 

" You must have a bad mark too, 
then," said the teacher ; " but you are 
an honest boy to own the truth and 
suffer disgrace, rather than sit still and 
act a lie. You did wrong to disobey, 
but I am very glad that you were hon- 
orable enough to confess it and duti- 
ful enough to be sorry for it." 

Edward had never had a bad mark 
before,' and felt the shame of it very 
much. He also thought he had lost 
the wheelbarrow, with which he had 
planned so many fine plays of draw- 
ing little loads of boards, peddlers' 
wares, and garden produce. He fell 
as if he should cry, but he held back 
his tears, and studied away as wcdl as 
he could with a heavy heart. 

One morning after this, when Ed- 
ward was the first one at school, ha 
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was Burprised to see the teacher's ink- 
stand upset, the ink spilled over the 
table, and dripping upon the iioor. 

When the teacher came and asked 
who did this mischief, no one at first 
answered; but on further inquiry, 
several said at once, " It was so when 
I came, and there was nobody here 
but Edward." 

" Did you do it, Edward ?" said the 
teacher. 

"No, sir." 

" Somebody must have done it. All 
was right when I unlocked the school- 
house door and went for a walk. 
Who was the first at school this 
morning?" 

"Edward, Edward," was the an- 
swer. 

Edward joined with the others, 
" There was no one here when I came, 
but the ink was spilled then." 

"It .is very strange," said the 
teacher, " but I believe you ; I know 
you are an honest boy, for you con- 
fessed the whispering when no one 
accused you. We will wait, and I 
am sure the guilty one will be found 
out." 

The children looked around, won- 
dering who the guilty one was, and 
thinking how badfy he must feel. " I 
know it wasn't Edward," they said to 
each other, "for he tells when he 
does wrong, though nobody knovsrs it. 
He wouldn't keep still the other day 
to save his mark, and a beautiful 
wheelbarrow too, that his father was 
going to give him. Isn't he a good 
boy? Who could have spilled the 
ink?" So they talked till school be- 
gan, but found out nothing. 

School was not over, however, be- 
fore there was a giggling among the 
little ones nearest the table, and some 
of them pressed their hands tightly 
over their mouths to keep it in. 

" Children," said the teacher, in a 
tone of reproof, " what is the matter ?" 

Instead of a drawer, there was but 
a shelf in the table, and on the front 



edge of this sat a cuilning little squir- 
rel, peeping forth to see if he might 
safelv venture from his hiding-place. 
At sight of the teacher, he drew back 
into his corner, and was caught by 
him. 

"Here, children," he said, as he 
drew him out, " here is the ink-spilt 
er, a little rogue of a squirrel; his 
feet are dabbled with ink now; I 
thought we should find out who did the 
mischief. I felt certain it was not 
Edward. Here, Edward," he added, 
turning to him, " he has cleared you, 
and you may have him." 

As Edward took him, he saw that 
he was the very one that he and John 
had seen looking in at the window. 
He put him in his dinner-basket till 
the noon recess, and then fed him and 
let him go, to run and frolic with his 
fellows as he pleased. 

The squirrel did not forget his good 
fare, and all the summer frisked and 
plaved about the school-house. The 
children were careful not to alarm 
him, and he became almost tame. 
They called him "Squirrel Ned," and 
sometimes "Squire i^ed," and many 
a time he made them think of the boy 
who would not act a lie^ and whose 
word could be believed when every 
thing seemed to be against it. 



BREAKING THE RULES OP SCHOOL. 

THREE brothers are confined in the 
Ohio Penitentiary, two for seven 
years, and one for three. They, 
with others, had formed a secret soci- 
ety for the purpose of carrying on a 
regular business in house-breaking, 
the plan of which was found in their 
pockets when they were arrested. 

Now it is well for every boy to 
know what the a^pprenUceship of such 
a business was, and let him mark it 
seriously. They hegan loAJo-hreahmg 
hy molatmg a/nd defying the just rules 

^*^ * Digitized by Google 
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Young men and boys are very apt 
to think it quite manl^ to rebel against 
rules, and show their independence 
of teachers. But it is a very bad sort 
of manliness. Submitting to and re- 
specting lawful authority is Just the 
discipline you need in order to be 
worth any thing. 

These three boys were expelled 
from school and from college for will- 
fully breaking the laws. Hating all 
restraint, they tried to get their living 
by their wits instead of their labor ; 
and the consequence is, that they are 
now confined where public security 
and justice demand that they should 
be. ''The way of transgressors is 
hsxd:'— /Selected. 



AUTUMN LBAPLBT8. 

BY ROSKTTA. 

These pale and faded leaflets, 

How sadly do they tell 
Of summer time, when in their prime 

They flourished in the deU ! 
When through their green luzariance, 

All decked with pearly dew, 
The golden sun looked sweetly down 

From the bright heaTens so blue. 
And flowerets growing 'neath their shade 

Looked up to oatch his beams. 
Which through the openings in the leares 

Flowed down in glittering streams ; 
When warbling songsters built their homes 

Within the branches high. 
And daily sang their sweetest songs, 

Or taught their young to fly- 
Then children ran aroiind the green 

In many a playfUl pair. 
While zephyrs in their breezy mirth 

Played with their floating hair ; 
And all looked bright and gladsomely. 

But now, bow changed the scene ! 
The autumn winds from o£f the trees 

HaTe pulled their leaves of green, 
And on the snow- wreathed ground they He, 

Their shining colors fled. 
Or tossed by CTcry moumftirgale, 

In whirling eddies sped. 



PLACING A DAUGHTER AT SCHOOL. 

BT MOTTX HAIO. 

[**I hare bfoo^t my danghtar to be taught ereiy thing.''] 

** Dbar madam, Vwe called for the purpose 

Of placing my daughter at school ; 
She's only thirteen, I assure you. 

And remarkably easy to rule, 
rd have her learn painting and music. 

Gymnastics and dancing, pray do. 
Philosophy, grammar, and logic ; 

Tou*U teach her to read, of course, too r 

** I wish her to learn OTery study ; 

Mathematics are down in my plan. 
But of figures she scarce has an inkling. 

Pray instruct in those, if you can. 
Pd have her taught Spanish and Latin, 

Including the language of France ; 
Never mind her Tery bad English, 

Teach her that when you find a goodchaiiee. 

** On the harp she must be a-proficient. 

And play the guitar pretty soon. 
And sing the last opera music 

£*en though she can't turn a right tone 
You must see that her manners are finished. 

That she moTCS with a Hebe-like grace; 
For though she ir lame and one-sided. 

That's nothing to do with the case. 

*< Now to you I resign this young Jewel, 
And my words I would hare you obey ; 
In six months you return her, dear madam, 

Shining bright as an unclouded day. 
She's no aptness, I grant you, for learning, 

And her memory oft seems to halt ; 
But, remember, if she's not aeeomplighed. 
It will certainly all be your fault." 

Oodetfi Ladfft Book. 



How my neighbor thmksj is scarcely 
of so much importance to me as how 
he feels. That he is a heretic, may 
be a very bad thing ; but that is not 
properly a concern of mine, so long 
as his faith never affects his conduct 
I see no heresy in the bunch of flow- 
ers that he so frequently sends for my 
toilet ; and the green peas from his 
garden are among the first of the 
season. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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THB MISSING SHIPS. • 



EIGHT years ago two ships left the 
English coast in whose fate the 
whole world is interested, from 
the United States to Australia. They 
were sent out by the English govern- 
ment to find the " north-west passage," 
as it is called — that is, a passage worn 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean 
through the Polar Sea. 

These slups were manned by hardy 
men, and generously stocked with 
every thing necessary for a long voy- 
age in the frozen regions. An im- 
portant article of food for the arctic 
sailor is jpem/mAccm^ and as some may 
not know what this is, let me say that 
it is made of beef which is first cut 
into thin slices, dried, and ground in 
a mill, when it is mixed with currants 
and sugar, and then stirred together 
with hot lard; this is put into tin 
canisters, air-tight, and then soldered 
up ready for storage. 

Pemmican is said to contain the 
greatest amount of nutriment in the 
smallest space, and is, therefore, very 
suitable ior long voyages. Besides 
every thing that government could do 
for the comfort of the crews, many a 
sailor's chest was filled witJi tokens 



of love from a wife, or mother, or 
sister, to cheer him on the dark, cold 
voyage on which he was bound. Both 
men and officers set sail in fine spirits ; 
for the Erebus and Terror were stout 
ships and under the command of a 
brave and experienced sailor, Sir John 
Franklin. 

They expected to be gone at least 
three years, but begged their friends 
not to feel anxious if they were out 
four. Four years passed away and 
brought no tidings. Nothing was 
known of them since their entrance 
into the frozen seas. Instead of four 
years, eight have gone by, and still 
no news from the missing ships. 

How many sleepless nights and 
anxious days have there been in En- 
glish homes on their account 1 How 
many tears have been shed, and how 
many prayers offered in their behalf! 
At ainerent times, thirty ships have 
been sent to search for them ; and so 
great and general is the interest felt 
m their fate, that one of our own mer- 
chants, Mr. Grinnell, of New York, 
equipped two vessels at his own ex- 
pense to join in the search. 

And have no traces of th^ missins: 
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ships been ever found? Ah, yes. 
AlK)ut three years ago, in August, 
1860, as a party of men from one of 
the cruising expeditions were explo- 
ring Beechy Island, a bleak, desolate, 
ice<K)und region, they came upon the 
remains of an encampment, and found 
pieces of rope, old clothes, and meat 
tins. 

One of the number lighted upon a 
pair of Cashmere gloves laid out to 

Kdry, with two small stones on their 
Ims to prevent their blowing away, 
e gloves were taken carefully up, 
sad tokens of their missing friends. 
But the most interesting trace of 
this winter encampment were three 
graves, with oak head and foot boards, 
each bearing the name of one of 
Franklin's seamen, with a simple 
Bible verse, dated 1848, the first win- 
ter after the ships left England. 

Here, then, was the last home of 
some of their messmates ; but where 
were the rest ? Here were the first 
winter quarters of Sir John Franklin. 
But sinee then^ where did he go, and 
where is he now? A dreadful un- 
certainty hangs upon their fate. And 
this is the more remarkable, because 
notwithstanding the perils and hard- 
ships of a Voyage in the frozen zone, 
it IS said there is no instance of a 
ship and ship's crew ever having 
been totally lost there. 

Franklin was instructed to hoist 
signals where he landed, and also to 
leave letters sealed in tin at con- 
venient spots under ground, marked 
by a mound, in order to report their 
progress in case others came after him. 

But though strict and anxious 
search has been made on every head- 
land, cape, and island ; though parties 
with dogs and sledges have explored 
the interior ; though the natives have 
been closely questioned, notbiug 
more is ascertained of the missing 
ships, and the painful question is 
asked again ana again, where are 
ihey? 



Five ships and two steamers are 
still on the search, some by the way 
of Hudson's Straits, some' round tto 
Pacific Ocean, through Behring's 
Straits. No body is willing to give 
them up. An expedition of brave 
men recently started from New York, 
under Dr. !Kane, to renew the search, 
and the sympathies of nations are 
with them. 

The money which the search may 
cost is of no account. "We wiU 
know whether they are dead or alive," 
they say; "and if alive, by God's 
help we will succor and save them ; 
for it is better that a thousand lives 
be periled in the discharge of duty, 
than for one to be sacrificed through 
neglect." How noble, how heroic is 
this I — ChUcPs Paper. 



A YOUTHFUL CUVIEB. 

LESS than a year has passed since, 
in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
there was often seen a young 
man, rather unprepossessing m ap- 
pearance, with the pockets of his weD- 
wom coat distended with botanical 
preservations, fossil ferns, and geolo- 
gical specimens. 

In 1848 he was a newspaper carrier, 
and his unusual knowledge of botany, 
geolo^, and zoology attracted the 
attention of all who chanced to make 
his acquaintance. He soon after this 
period obtained employment as an 
assistant teacher in one of the city 
schools, receiving a salary that hardty 
supplied his mother with food and 
fuel. 

He attended the meeting of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which was 
held at Cincinnati in the spring of 
1851. That occasion was a rich feast 
for him. He attracted the attention 
of many by his eager listening and 
the large collections of minerals, 
plants, and fossils which he had gath 
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On this occasion he attracted 
the notice of Professor Henry, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, at Washing- 
ton, and formed his acquaintance. 

Last spring he visi tea Washington, 
and made an application, through 
Professor Henry, lor an opportunity 
to work in the United States Coast 
Survey. Instead of obtaining the 
humble situation which he sought, he 
received an appointment as Nat- 
v/ralist to the Kcme Arctic Exyploring 
Expedition^ which sailed from New 
York early last summer, to aid in the 
search for Sir John Franklin and his 
comrades. In his present position he 
will enjoy a rare opportunity for pur- 
suing his favorite studies, and enroll 
the name of W. H. B. Thomas among 
those who are distinguished in the 
world of science. 

Younff Thomas was a poor boy, yet 
he found time, by constant perseve- 
rance and untiring industry, to qualify 
himself for the honorable position 
which he now occupies. Boys, take 
courage from his example — improve 
your time — aim high — and you, too, 
may acquire a high position in the 
world. 



lasted seven days, and if they found 
it out within the seven days, Samson 
was to give them thirty suits of 
clothes and ^^irty sheets ; and if they 
could not guess it, thev were to for- 
feit the same to him. Ine riddle was, 
" Out of the eater came forth meat, 
and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness." They puzzled about it 
the whole seven aays, and would not 
have found it out if his wife had not 
told them. Do you know the answer 
to Samson's riddle? — Selected. 



RIDDLES. 

ARTODLE is a kind of puzzling ques- 
tion — something proposed in an 
obscure way, which is to be 
solved or explained. It appears t(5 
belong to something else than what it 
really does, and often seems contra- 
dictory. "Kiddle" is taken from a 
Saxon word meaning "to guess, or to 
divine." 

Kiddies are of a very ancient use. 
The people of the East are very fond 
of riddles. The famous wise men of 
Greece and Kome often sent them to 
puzzle each other. The first that we 
nave on record was proposed by Sam- 
son, at a wedding-feast, to the young 
men of the Philistines, who were in- 
vited upon the occasion. The feast 



GUIDE-POSTS. 

GUIDE-POSTS are useful byj;he way- 
side to point out the riffht roadf ; 
and if, at the same time, they warn 
us of paths in which there is danger, 
so much the better. Let the young 
attend to the hints now about to be 
given : they may keep them from 
many a wrong road. 

1. Neoer attempt to do amy thing 
that is not right. Just so sure as you 
do, you will get into trouble. 

2. When you do attempt amy thvng 
that is rights go throuah with it. Be 
not easily discouragea. Yield not to 
sloth or fickleness. 

3. Do not waste your money. Per- 
haps you have very little ; then take 
the more care of it. A good book is 
one of the best things in the world. 
If you can not buy as many as you 
need, borrow from others, and return 
them safe and clean. Never let a 
book lie where it may be injured. 

4. Bewa/re of hadhooks. There are 
many ; they are of no use, but do 
great harm. Ask some one who is 
able to tell you of some of the best 
books. Never buy a book because it 
is cheap ; some books are dear at any 
price. 

5. Keep out ofhad compamy. " The 
companion of fools shall be destroy- 
ed." Keep away from idlers, swear- 
ers, liars, and Sabbath-breakers. 
"One sinner destroyeth much good.'* 
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TRAVELING IN THE DESERT. 



TsAYELEBS on the deserts of Africa 
or Arabia go in caravans. These 
consist of camels and dromeda- 
ries, with a few Arabs for drivers and 
guides. They take with them tents, 
mattresses, and blankets, and boxes 
of provisions and skins of water. 
These are slung over the backs of the 
camels. The provisions usually con- 
sist of dried bread, biscuit, rice, 
macaroni, tea, coffee, dried apricots, 
oranges, and sometimes roasted meat. 

In all the traveling in the East, 
nothing strikes one more forcibly 
than the quick transitions from the 
noise of cities to the stillness of the 
unpeopled waste. In a single half 
day a caravan will bear the traveler 
into the desert as lonely and silent as 
if he were removed thousands of 
miles from the habitations of men. 
Before, behind, and all around, 
naught but the wide expanse of level 
and arid sands may be seen. 

It is a common occurrence for these 
caravans to be overtaken by a storm 
of sand. The above engraving rep- 
resents a caravan halting for the night 
and in the act of putting up their tents 
as such a sand-storm overtakes them. 

While Mr. John L. Stephens was 
traveling in Arabia, he experienced 



one of these storms, of which he gives 
the following description, in his " In- 
cidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Petrsea, and the Holv Land." 

" In the course of the night I was 
suddenly awakened by a loud noise 
like the flapping of sails. A high 
wind had risen, and my tent, not being 
well secured, was turned over. I 
opened my eyes upon the stars, and 
saw my .tent fleeing from me. My 
servant and I were on our feet in a 
moment and gave chase, and, with the 
assistance of our Arabs, we brought 
it back and planted it again. 

"I thought df the prudent Ken- 
tuckian, who tied his house to a stump 
to keep it from being blown away. 1 
would have done the same thing if I 
could have found a stump or a tree. 

"I was not disturbed again during 
the night ; but the wind continued to 
increase, and toward morning, and all 
the next day, blew with great vio- 
lence. It was the dread sirocco, the 
wind that has forever continued to 
blow over the desert, carrying with it 
the fine particles of sand which, by the 
continued action of centuries, have 
buried the monuments, the temples, 
and the cities of Egypt ; tlie sirocco, 
always disagreeable and dangerous. 
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and sometimes, if the reports of trav- 
elers be true, suffocating and burying 
whole caravans of men and camels. 

"Fortunately for me, it was blow- 
ing on my back ; but still it was ne- 
cessary to draw my Arab cloak close 
over my head; and even then the 
particles of sand found their way 
within, so that my eyes were soon 
filled with them. 

" This was very far from being one 
of the worst siroccos; but the sun 
was obscured, the atmosphere was a 
perfect cloud of sand, and the tracks 
were so completely obliterated, that 
a little after mid-day we were obliged 
to stop and take shelter under the lee 
oi a hillock of sand ; occasionally we 
had met caravans coming upon us 
through the thick clouds of sand, the 
Arabs riding with their backs to the 
heads of their camels, and their faces 
covered, so that not a single feature 
could be seen. 

"By the third morning the wind 
had somewhat abated, but the sand 
had become so scattered that not a 
single track could be seen. Had I 
been alone this morning I might very 
easily have lost my way. The pros- 
pect before me was precisely the same 
turn which way I would. 

"We soon came in sight of the 
principal, perhaps the only object, 
which a stranger would mark in the 
route from Cairo to Suez. It is a large 
palm-tree, standing alone about half 
way across the desert, the only green 
and living thing on that expanse of 
barrenness. We saw it two or three 
hours; and, moving with the slow 
pace of our camels, it seemed as if 
we should never reach it, and then 
again as if we should never leave it 
behind us. 

" A journey in the desert is so bar- 
ren of incident, that wayfarers note 
the smallest circumstance, and our 
relative distance from the palm-tree, 
or half-way house, furnished occupa- 
tion for a great part of the day." 



TBB TWO C0UN8BL0B8; 

OE, I CANT AND PLL TET. 

I ONCE knew a fine, active little boy 
called .Edward. All full of life 
and joy he was, and as clever 
as little boy could be. Every body 
loved him, and hoped he would be- 
come a good, wise, and useful man. 
He had, however, nearly missed it, 
and so disappointed his friends. And 
this was the way it happened. 

He had, like other boys, two little 
counselors, who were ever ready to 
give him advice and counsel. These 
counselors were by no means friendly 
to each other, ana the advice of the 
one was always directly opposed to 
that of the other, so that Edward 
could not be on good terms with both 
at the same time. Their names were 
"I'll try," and "I can't." K any 
thing was to be done, both were ever 
at Edward's ear, each trying to per- 
suade him to adopt the course wnich 
he marked out. 

"I'll tky" would reason the case 
something in this way : " Come, try, 
try ; there is nothing in the world like 
trying. Why, you can do almost any 
thing if you will only try. Come, be 
a man, and don't sneak off, and run 
away like a coward, when any thing 
is to be done." 

Then " I can't" would hit the other 
elbow, and say : " Now, it is too hard ; 
you can't do it, and what is the use 
of trying ? It is too bad to ask so 
much of a little boy like you. I would 
contrive some way to get rid of it." 

Edward sometimes foUoyred the 
counsels of the one, and sometimes 
those of the other. But " I'll tby" 
always set him hard at work ; and 
though when the task was done, and 
he was reaping the rich reward of his 
labor, he was ready to thank his kind 
adviser, yet as the counsels of "I 
can't" always flattered his indolence 
and love of ease, he was often strongly 
inclined to yield to them. 
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The more he did so the more indis- 
posed was he to jield to the better 
counsels of ^' I'll tby." At length 
" I can't" gained such an ascendancy 
over him that he was always at his 
side; and poor "I'll try" could 
hardly get near enough to whisper a 
single word in his ear. 

This was rather discouraging, and 
" I'll try" sat down and held a con- 
sultation with himself what had best 
be done in such a case. 

"That cowardly, lazy fellow, ^I 
can't,' " said he, " has the whole 
ground. Edward has quite cast me 
off, who would be his friend, and 
make a man of him, while he listens 
only to that fellow, who will prove 
his ruin. 

" Keally, if my name was not ' I'll 
TRY,' and if it were not a shame for 
me, of all folkgr in the world, to say, 
' I can't,' I should be tempted to give 
him' up. But, no ; this will never do 
for me. I will watch my opportunity, 
and see what I can do for nim." 

\ But " I'll try" was obliged to wait 
some time for such an opportunity ; 
for " I can't" was now prime coun- 
selor. If there was a hard lesson to 
be learned, "I can't" would begin to 
whisper : " You can't get that lesson ; 
don't try ; get excused from going to 
school to-day." 

If a hard problem in arithmetic 
was to be worked out, "I can't" would 
say, " Come, carry it to such a boy ; 
he will show you how it is done. 
You can not find it out yourself; it 
will take you half a day." 

But though " I can't" was always 
trying to persuade Edward that to 
follow his advice would save him 
much trouble, yet somehow it would 
turn out in the end that he found 
himself involved in trouble by means 
of following his advice. 

To give an instance: That ordeal 
of every scholar, examination day, 
<5ame, and Edward, who had per- 
»»Hted " I can't" to be at his elbow 



all the term, found himself ill pre- 
pared for such an event. 

His dear father and mother were 
there to witness his failure; and 
though they did not reproach him, 
their sad countenances went to his 
heart, and he retired to his room to 
conceal his shame and mortification* 

" I can't," who knew it had been all 
his work, took himself off; "I'll 
try" said to himself: "Now is my 
time to see what I can do for him." 
So he came up to Edward, and told 
him very plainly that all his troubles 
proceeded from following the evil 
counsels of " I can't." 

"You know very weU," said he, 
" if you had followed my advice you 
might have come off with honor in- 
stead of disgrace to-day. You know 
you can get a lesson as well as any 
boy in school, if you try. But don^ 
hang down your head, and look so 
sheepish about it. It is not too late 
yet to make something. If you will 
only dismiss that false friend of yours, 
and take me in his stead, I will 
promise to make a man of you yet." 

Edward knew very well that all 
which "I'll try" had said was true, 
and he nobly resolved to make a bar- 
gain with him on the spot, to be his 
friend and counselor for the rest of 
his life ; and he ever afterward heeded 
his counsels. 

If any duty was to be performed, 
*' I'll try" was ever ready to whisper 
in his ear words of encouragement ; 
and so he went on — each day, by the 
performance of present duty, gaining 
strength to perform some noble work 
on the morrow. 

In short, " I'll try" fulfilled his 
promise to make a man of him ; and 
he is now a man, respected and be- 
loved. To every call of duty and be- 
nevolen«e he sends back the cheerful, 
manly response, " I'll try." 

It would be impossible for me to 
tell you how much good he has done 
in the world, unl§8s,uly canJC^U you 
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of every heart that has been cheered 
by a kind word from hira, every Bor- 
row that has been relieved by his 
active benevolence, and every mind 
npon which his commanding intellect 
and generous heart exert a happy 
influence. 

Now, before I bid good-bye to the 
little audience that have listened to 
my story, I wish to whisper one word 
in the ear of my little friend who 
thinks himself somewhat like little 
Edward and his counselors. 

These two counselors have both 
tried to make friends with you, have 
they not ? Now, if you wish to be a 
blessing to the world, take my advice. 
Sav to that idle fellow "I can't," I 
will have nothing to do with you; 
but invite "I'll tby" to be your bo- 
som friend. 

If there is a lesson to be learned or 
a task to be done, a fault to be cor- 
rected or a virtue to be secured ; if 
the Word of God points out a duty, or 
conscience savs, "This is the way, 
walk ye in it,'' let "I'll try" whisper 
to you words of courage and hope, 
inspire your heart with noble resolu- 
tions, and fill your life with worthy 
deeds. — Lamp of Love. 



HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 

THE following anecdote is related in 
the "Glasgow Magazine:" 
Some time ago, the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, in one of his walks, purchased 
a cow from a person in the neighbor- 
hood of Dalkeith, and left orders to 
send it to his place the following 
morning. According to agreement 
the cow was sent, and the duke, hap- 
pening to be in plain dress, and walk- 
ing in the avenue, spied a little fellow 
ineffectually attempting to drive the 
animal forward to its destination. 

The boy, not knowing the duke, 
bawled out to him, " Heh, mun, come 
here and gie 's a han' wi' the beast." 

The duke saw the mistake, and de- 



termined on having a joke with the 
little fellow. Pretending, therefore, 
not to understand him, the duke 
walked on slowly, the boy still crav- 
ing his assistance. At last he cries, 
in a tone of apparent distress — 
"Come here, mun, and help us; and 
as sure 's ony-think, I'll gi^e you the 
half o' what I ^et." 

This last solicitation had the desired 
effect ; the duke went and lent a help- 
ing hand. 

"And now," said the duke, as they 
trudged along, "how much do you 
think you'll get for this job ?" 

" Ou, I dinna ken," said the boy, 
" but I'm sure o' somethink, for the 
folk up at the house are gude to a' 
bodies." 

As they approached the house, the 
duke darted from the boy, and en- 
tered by another way. He called a 
servant, put a sovereign into his hand, 
saying— 

"Give that to the boy that has 
brought the cow." 

The duke •returned to the avenue, 
and was soon rejoined by the boy. 

"Well, how much did you get?" 
said the duke. 

" A shilling," said the boy ; " and 
there's the half o't t' ye." 

" But surelv you got more than a 
shilling," said the duke. 

"No," said the boy, with the ut- 
most earnestness; "as sure as death 
that's a' I got; and d' ye no think it's 
plenty?" 

"I do not," said the duke ; " there 
must be some mistake ; and as I am 
acquainted with the duke, if you'll 
return with me, I think I'll get you 
more." 

The boy consented, and back they 
went; the duke rang the bell, and 
ordered all the servants to be assem- 
bled. "Now," said the duke to the 
boy, " point out the person that gave 
you the shilling." 

"It was that chap there wi' the 
white apron," pointing to the butler. 
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The delinquent confessed, fell on 
his knees, and attempted an apology ; 
bnt the duke, interrupting him, in- 
dignantly ordered him to give the 
boy the sovereign, and quit his service 
instantly. 

"You have lost,'' said the duke, 
"your shilling, your situation, and 
your character, by your covetousness ; 
learn, henceforth, that honesty is the 
best policy." 

The boy by this time recognized his 
assistant in the person of the duke; 
and the duke was so delighted with 
the sterling worth and honesty of the 
boy, that he ordered him to be sent 
to school, kept there, and provided 
for, at his own expense. 



BE MODERATE. 

TTfB are all in danger of going to 

yy extremes; and one of the most 

important lessons to be learned 

in youth, is to be moderate. To go 

far enough, and to avoid going too 

far, is an essential part of knowledge. 

I will, therefore, mention some of 

tiiose things, in which you should 

'^ study to be moderate. 

Learn to be moderate m eating. 
Children who have good health, and 
keen appetites, are in danger of wish- 
ing to eat merely to gratify their 
taste. They often seem to care for 
nothing but eating; and wherever 
^®y g^5 their chief anxiety is, to 
know what they can get to devour. 

They eat much, and very fast at 
table, and would, if allowed, always 
have something in their pockets, to 
put into their mouths at school, as 
well as at home. But gluttony is a 
shameful habit. 

Learn- to control your a/ppetitea. Be 
moderate. Eat as much as you really 
require ; but eat at proper times, and 
in a proper manner. Think of your 
head ana your heart more tlian of 
your stomachs, and remember you 



may ruin both of the former by in- 
dulging the latter. Bemember the 
language of Thomas Jeflferson : "We 
never repent of having eaten too 
Uttle." 

Be moderate va aleepmg. Do not 
acquire the habit of lying a-bed late 
in the morning, or of lounging about 
during the day. If you are tempted 
to do this, think how indolent a prac- 
tice it is; of how much time it will 
rob you every year, and that unless 
you avoid the indolent practice, it 
will unfit you both for study, and for 
more vigorous bodily exertion. 

Be moderate m talking. Young 
folks often like to hear their own 
voices; but they should consult the 
pleasure of other persons. Those who 
talk much, generally utter a great 
deal of nonsense. It is not necessary 
to tell all you know, or all you think. 
Be not unduly silent, neither too 
loquacious. 

Be m/>dera>te m playmg. For, 
otherwise, you will become rude or 
neglect your studies, or acquire too 
great a fondness for vain amusements, 
and a distaste for more sofcer employ- 
ment. Playing is for recreation, and 
no one has a right to play who does 
nothing that requires this kind of 
refreshment. 

Play often, and have proper amuse- 
ments ; but be moderate both in the 
amount of time which you thus em- 
ploy, and in the manner you engage 
m them. Avoid rudeness, and every 
thing else that is displeasing to others, 
wliether they are' your playmates or 
older persons. — Selected, 



Hb who would acquire fame, must 
not show himself afraid of censure. 
The dread of censure is the death of 
genius. 

Solitude bears the same relation to 
the mind that sleep does to the body. 
It affords it the necessary opportuni- 
ties for repose an^fgge^^y,^^^ 
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** To aid tlie mind's derelopment, and watrh 
The dawn of little tbooghta." 
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THE HEN AND CHICKENS. -A FABLE. 



BY MRS. H. C. KNIGHT. 



ki '\T^^ I ^^ ^^^ of the coop," 8£(,id 
J_\ mother hen to her chickens, 
"let me show you this fine barn- 
yard ; it is a nice place to scratch for 
a living ; there are a plenty of grubs 
and worms, and many a stray crumb 
you will find round the door. 

" Besides, every night and morning 
we shall have a mess of chicken 
dough from the woman who lives in 
the house. She thinks a good deal 
of my chickens, and I hope you will 
behave in a manner worthy to be 
thought of — that's all. 

" I am thankful to be out of the coop 
again, taking a walk with you and 
showing you round;" and the hen 



mother looked with a proud " cluck" 
upon her brood, and all the little ones 
chirped, " chick," " chick," " peep," 
" peep." 

. "But, chickens," said the hen 
mother, "you must try and remem- 
ber all the advice I gave you before 
we left the coop ; you are now be- 
ginning to act for yourselves, but do 
not be selfish ; love each other, help 
each other ; do not be greedy ; if one 
finds a grub, call the others to share 
your meal ; if one finds a worm, don't 
scamper off and go away alone to eat 
it by yourself; help your brothers 
and sisters to a mouthful, it will taste 
all the sweeter. 
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^ But selfishness and greediness will 
be sure to tempt you away from the 
brood and expose you to great dan- 
gers; for if one of you is» caught 
alone, the cat will watch her oppor- 
tunity and pounce upon you ; or worse 
still, the hawk, that great enemy of 
our race, will dart down upon a strag- 
gling chicken, carry you up in the 
air, and eat you ; so remember, and 
aha/re with edch other j and you will 
be as happy a flock of chickens as 
ever hen had." 

And they all cried ."Chick," 
"chick," "peep," "peep," and ran 
cheerily around the good hen-mother 
in the bright sunshine. * 

But after a while there was one 
who began to think more of his crop 
than his mother's counsels ; he snatch- 
ed the grubs from the bills of his 
brothers, and always ran off when he 
got a rich morsel. 

One day he found one of the fat- 
test and nicest worms of the season. 
" Good," clucked the greedy chicken, 
" I sha'n't spare a bite of this to any 
body ; I'll have a feast all to myself." 
And he ran as fast as his little legs 
could carry him, with the big worm 
dangling from his bill, behind the 
shed under the great elm-tree. There 
he expected to be very happy. 

But selfishness in one way or an- 
other always makes people wretched ; 
and so it happened with the little 
chickj for lo, a hawk which had long 
been watching the brood from a 
neighboring tree, spied the stray one 
behind the shed, made a sudden dive, 
and by the time it had swallowed 
its last mouthful, seized it by the 



throat and wheeled away with it into 
the air. 

What a scream of agony and de- 
spair came from the poor affrighted 
chicken, as it caught a last look of the 
hen-mother nestling her little ones 
under her wings, safe from the hungry 
hawk 1 " If I had only shared my 
worm with them^'^ said the dying 
chick. 

"See the consequences of a selfish 
and greedy spirit," said the poor hen 
mother with a sigh. " Do good with 
what you have, or it will do you no 
good;" and all the trembling little 
ones answered, "Peep," "peep," 
"chick," "chick."— a^^t^'« Pofp&t. 



DIALOGUE BETWEEN JOHN HASTY AND 
CALEB CAREFUL* 

JOHN. There it goes— just as I ex- 
pected. That is my Vack; if I 
only look at a string it will break. \ 
wish you would mend my kite, Caleb ; 
for you are one of the Incky ones. 
Every thing passes smoothly through 
your hands ; but if I only touch a 
thing — cracky smaah^ it goes ! Mother 
says that I make more trouble about 
the house than all the rest of the chil- 
dren ; but how can I help it ? 

Caleb. Did you ever try to help it, 
John? 

John. Try? What is the use of try- 
ing ? I am always unlucky ; for only 
yesterday, as I sat down to the table, 
a fish-hook that I happened to have in 
my pocket caught in Susan's dress; 
I gave it a jerk, and tore her sleeve 
half off, knocked over the castor, salt- 

♦ From Sanders' New School Beader. 
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cellar, and I know not what else ; for 
father told me to leave the table, and 
so I lost my dinner. 

Caleb. Losing your dinner is noth- 
ing to what you will loose, John, if 
you dash through the world in this 
style. I see your new garden rake 
has lost five teeth; how did that 
happen ? 

John, How did it happen ? Why, 
they were extracted all at once, and 
without the use of chloroform either. 
As I was raking, it came against a 
root which held the rake fast. I was 
in a hurry, and felt provoked, so I 
gave it a sudden pull, and out came 
the teeth. 

Caleb, And the beautiful new book 
which your uncle Charles gave you, 
has several of its leaves badly torn, I 
notice. 

John, "Well, that again is just my 
luck. I found some leaves that had 
not been trimmed, and I was in a 
great hurry to read, and my knife 
would not cut ; so I gave it a twitch, 
and tore the leaves. You see I am 
unlucky, Caleb. 

Caleb, Keally, John, you seem to 
have a great deal of trouble. But if 
you are to ^^jerJc^^ ^^ twitch^'* and 
"jn^," in this way, you will not get 
along very smoothly in the world. I 
sincerely pity you, and if you will 
listen to me, I will tell you two little 
words, which, if duly regarded, will 
make you a lucky boy. 

John, What are they? If two 
words can make me lucky, I ought to 
have known them before. 

Caleb, It is not too late now. They 
are simply these: "Keep cool!" 



John. Keep cool I How can any 
one keep cool when every thing turns 
upside down as soon as it is touched ? 
If you were as unlucky as I am, 
Caleb, you would have to get into a 
snow-bank to "keep cool." 

Caleb, Why, John, you seem to be 
a little sportive ; but I should think 
you had a pretty good substitute for 
a " snow-bank" last Saturday, when 
you fell into the mill-pond. 

John, That is just my luck. Any 
other boy might have skated there a 
month, and the ice would never have 
thought of breaking. But it is just as 
I told you ; let me touch a thing, and 
— cracky smashj it goes. I have a 
mind to fold my arms and do nothing. 

Caleb, You say that other boys 
might have skated a month, and the 
ice would never have thought of 
breaking ; but, John, it is not for ice, 
strings, rakes, and knives to think; 
it is for those to think who have re- 
ceived from God the gift of reason, 
and must render^an account for their 
words and actions. 

John, But you are becoming quite 
as aeriotis as I was " sportive,'^^ I did 
not think you were going to preach a 
sermon, or I would have given you 
another text ; for I am tired of being 
called careless, impatient, or head- 
strong. 

Caleb, I have no doubt your friends 
would like a new text and a new sub- 
ject. Suppose you were to give them 
one by becoming a considerate, pa- 
tient boy. 

John, I shall find it very diflScult 
to reform; I have such a habit of 
doing things in a hurrj^, and of get- 
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ting out of patience with every thing 
that comes in my way. 

Caleb. Acquire the habit of think- 
ing, John; always think before you 
act. Do not become discouraged if 
you sometimes fail. Bad habits are 
not overcome at once ; you must per- 
severe, be patient, and keep cool. 

John. Give me the kite, and I will 
begin by picking out the knot. Please 
stand by, and see if I can keep my 
temper. 

Caleb. There ; bravely done ! John, 
you will be a philosopher yet. 

John. Hope I may. Ha! ha! 
John Hasty, the philosopher ! How 
queer that would sound 1 



A LESSON PROM THE SPIDER. 

ALiiTLE girl, who had permission 
to accompany her mother in a 
walk, hastened to change her dress, 
but discovered that the one she was 
desired to wear had, by some means, 
been torn. Her vexation was so 
great that, until it was too late to 
think of going out, she did nothing 
but cry. 

At length the mother, hearing her 
daughter lament and grieve over her 
misfortune, took her by the hand and 
directed her attention to a little spider 
that was busily engaged in weaving 
itself a web, in the same place where, 
but a few hours before, it had been 
destroyed by the servant's broom. 

"This web," said she, "which had 
cost the spider several days' labor to 
construct, was, this morning, swept 
away, and it was with great difficulty 
that it saved itself from the ruins ; 
yet without stopping to lament its 



loss, it has set itself cheerfully to 
work again, and by perseverance and 
industry has nearly constructed as 
comfortable a dwelling as that which 
had been destroyed." 

The little girl, feeling that she had 
much less reason to grieve than the 
spider, perceived that, had she fol- 
lowed the example of the industrious 
insect, and employed the time she had 
wasted in idle grief in mending her 
dress, she would neither have been 
disappointed of her walk, nor have 
had to bewail a misspent day. — /Ss- 
lected. 

4-*-^ 

OUR COUNTRY'S HOPE. 

Our country stands with outstretched hands. 

Appealing to her boys ; 
From them must flow her weal or woe, 

Her anguish or her joys. 

A ship, she rides on human tides. 

Which rise and sink anon ; 
Each rolling ware may prove her graye. 

Or bear her nobly pn. 

The friends of right with armor bright, 

A valiant Christian band. 
Through God our aid may yet be made 

A blessing to our land. 

Selected. 



Honesty and interest, like virtue 
and heaven, can never be separately 
pursued. 

How can we expect others to keep 
our secrets, if we do not keep them 
ourselves ? 

The jealous man poisons his own 
banquet, and then eats it. 

No man ever did a designed injury 
to another without doing a greater 
to himself. 

He who lives only to benefit himself, 
gives the world a benefit when he dies. 
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SALUTATIONS.— Different eonntries have dif- 
ferent modes of salutation. Many display 
a refinement of delicacy, others are remark- 
ifole for simplicity and sensibility, and some ap- 
pear ridioolous to us. 

The Laplanders press the nose strongly against 
that of the person they salute. The islanders 
Bear the Philippine Islands take the hand or foot 
of the one they salute and rub it on their own 
&ce. The Japanese take off a slipper. The 
Italians salute with a kiss. The French by un- 
oorering the head. The same custom is prac- 
ticed to some extent in England and in the 
United States ; but the more common mode of 
nlutatlon here is by a bow, or slight inclination 
of the head, and by shaking hands. 

An American in the streets of Damascus soon 
learns that it is no uncommon thing to receiTC a 
slap on the breast on meeting respectable-looking 
Turks. If he stops and stares at him from 
whom he reoeiyes this feeling salutation, the 
Turk seems quite disappointed at not having his 
kind civility returned. This mode of giving a 
firiendly token of recognition is quite common 
throughout the East. 

Discovehy or Potatoes. — Potatoes were 
originally found in North America. The plant, 
though known long before to the natives, was 
discovered in Virginia by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in 1686. One day he ordered a lot of dried 
weeds to be collected and burned. Among these 
there chanced to be some potato tops, to which 
several tubers adhered. After the weeds were 
burned the potatoes were found in the ashes, 
thoroughly roasted. They appeared so much 
like food that Sir Walter tasted them, and found 
them delicious. In this simple manner was dis- 
covered a species of food which has saved mil- 
lions of the human race from starvation. 

In 1596 he gave some to his gardener in Ire- 
land as a fine fruit from America, requesting him 
to plant them in his kitchen garden early in the 
spring. In August the plant blossomed, and in 
September produced the fruit known as the po- 
tato ball. This was so different from what the 
gardener had been led to expect from the plant, 
that in ill-humor he carried some of these balls 
to his master and inquired if they were the *^ fine 
firoit from America, which he prized so highly ?** 



Sir Walter feigned ignorance, and told his gar- 
dener to dig up the weed and throw it away. 
He soon found the fruit and returned to his 
master with a fine lot of potatoes. 

Soon afterward it was cultivated in the gar- 
dens of the nobility as a curious exotic. In 1684 
it began to be planted in small patches in the 
fields. This is the simple history of the potato— 
so useful to man — a plant which can be cultiva- 
ted in almost every habitable part of the globe. 

** Blues." — Will some of the readers of The 
Student give us the origin of the term ** blues ?" 

Buckeye. — ^In your August number you re- 
quest some of the readers of The Student to give 
the origin of the names of several of the Western 
States. For myself I can answer only for my 
own — the "Buckeye State" — which derives its 
name from a beautiful tree, growing on the bot- 
tom lands of nearly all the streams of Ohio, 
which bears a nut, resembling, in appearance, a 
deer or buck's eye. 

QvESTiONs. — In the summer season the sun 
seems to rise in the north-east and set in the 
north-west, and yet it is said to be south of us on 
meridian. If it is not north of us, will some one 
explain why it appears so ? 

Cow wECTicuT. — ^The State derives its name 
from its principal river. The river was so called 
from its Indian name, Quonektueut — river of 
Pines — or, as some say, the long river. 

To Construct Paper Balloons. — Take sev- 
eral sheets of silk paper ; cut them in the shape 
of a spindle, or, to speak more familiarly, like 
the coverings of the sections of an orange ; join 
these pieces together into one spherical or globu- 
lar body, and border the aperture with a ribbon, 
leaving the ends, that you may suspend tiiem 
from the following lamp. 

Construct a small basket of very fine wire, if 
the balloon is small, and suspend it from the 
aperture, so that the smoke from the flame of a 
few leaves of paper, wrapped together and dip- 
ped in oil, may heat the inside of it. Before you 
light this paper, suspend the balloon in such a 
manner that it may, in a great measure, be ex- 
hausted of air, and as soon as it has been dilated, 
let it go, together with the wire basket, which 
will serve as ballast. r^ ^ ^ /^ T /> 
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To teaoh is to impart inBtraction or informa- 
tion to others. Those who are to be profited 
by oral instruction must, of course, be 
present to the Teacher, not in body merely, but 
in mind ; that is, they must give him their at- 
tention. The will must be in a proper frame : 
they must be willing to listen, willing to learn, 
willing to be instructed ; they must believe that 
they can learn, that they can be instructed, that 
the Teacher is competent to instruct them ; and, 
not only this, they must have a desire to learn, 
not at some future time, but now ; a desire to 
be instructed on the particular subject which is 
onder consideration. But that this state of 
things may exist, the atmosphere of the room 
must be healthy and of a proper temperature, the 
.body must be in a comfortable position, the mind 
must be unoccupied with other subjects, and 
must be in that impressible state which can be 
produced only by arousing to action that desire 
for knowledge which, in the form of curiosity, 
always exists in the youthful mind. 

These preliminary remarks will show the pro- 
priety of many of the following principles or 
maxims which are commended to the attention 
of Teachers : 

1. It is useless to communicate information or 
give instruction to scholars unless you can se- 
cure their attention. 

2. To secure attention, the Teacher must lead 
the pupil to control his senses : the eye must be 
directed toward the instructor, that there may 
be opportunity for that intercourse of mind with 
mind which can take place only through this 
medium ; and the ear must be intent to catch not 
only the words, but those intonations and modu- 
latio^s of the yoice which convey relations of 
ideas and shades of meaning too subtile for words 
to express. 

8. It is of little avail to attempt to instruct 
those who are not anxious to learn, and, to learn 
that which you are attempting to teach. 

4. The instruction given must always be nearly 
on a level with the capacities of those for whom 
it is intended,~must have reference to their pre- 
vious attainments, and be adapted to their 
present stage of mental development; hence it 



would be useless to attempt to explain to young 
children Kepler's laws, or the calculation of 
eclipses. 

6. The amount of information eommunieated 
at any time must be proportioned to the oapadtj 
of the scholars : enough should be imparted at 
each recitation to furnish a repast for the desin 
for knowledge, to strengthen and invigorate the 
mind, but not sufficient to overtask its powers 
of digestion and assimilation, and thus cloy ttae 
appetite. 

6. The time occupied by any lesson or exente 
must vary with their age and advancement ; thD 
attention of young children should not be con- 
fined to an exercise more than eight or ten min- 
utes. Vocal exercises, especially those condneted 
in concert, should seldom continue more than toi 
or twelve minutes; many exercises, howev^ 
may occupy fifteen or twenty minutes, and the 
recitations of the older and more advanced 
classes, from thirty to forty-five minutes. 

7. The Teacher should always endeavor to call 
out all the knowledge possessed by the class on. 
any subject before presenting any thing new. 

8. He should never do any thing /or a scholar 
which the pupil can be led or aided to do for 
himself; he should not answer a question di- 
rectly, if by asking another or a series of ques- 
tions he can lead the scholar to answer it cor- 
rectly for himself. 

9. He should not solve a problem on the black- 
board, or explain a difficult point in a lesson, if 
there is a single scholar in the class who has 
mastered it ; let the scholar do it if he can, first, 
because he will be likely to do it quite as well, 
if not better than the Teacher ; and second, that 
he and others may be encouraged to perseven 
and overcome difficulties unaided in future. 

10. Let it be remembered that the great secret 
of success in teaching consists in frequent and 
thorough reviews. — a. d. l.— OAio Journal of 
Education. 



Worthy of Imitation.—" Not long since," 
says a correspondent of the JVew York Teacher, 
" we were conversing with a prominent teacher, 
and sought to detain him a little longer than his 
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business seemed to warrant. <I can not stop 
now,* said he, * I must be at my school-room.' 
'Are you always thus prompt?' we inquired. 
'Yes,' said he, * and that is the best way I know 
of to teach my pupils to be always in time. I 
haye not been a moment behind the time in com- 
mencing my school in two years, and during the 
six years I haTC been a teacher, I have never lost 
fifteen minutes, all told, from my school-room by 
being late.' As he left us, we thought we had 
feoyered one reckon, at least, why our friend 
was a successful teacher." 



IMPORTANCE OP PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

BISHOP Potter remarked, before the Penn- 
sylvania Teachers' Association at Pittsburg, 
in August last, that there could be but one 
opinion with regard to Primary Schools — that 
they were the most important, both as regarded 
the intellectual and spiritual nature — most im- 
portant because they were the only schools 
where all the children were taught, since a great 
many were never allowed to remain under the 
charge of the schoolmaster until they reached 
the higher branches. The early impressions for 
good or evil, the affections and remembrances 
forming the basis for the man, and the tastes for 
higher branches in culture either engendered or 
destroyed, all conspired to make the Primary 
Schools the most important of the series, and 
from this fact he argued the necessity for the 
best teachers in that department of every school. 

He was of opinion that the teacher of a Pri- 
mary School should have a heart, a loving heart, 
broad enough to recognize his duty to God, and 
the great importance of the work committed to 
his hands, and to take in the truth that each 
urchin from, the alleys, garrets, and hovels, even 
though he might be ragged and dirty, is the tab- 
ernacle of an immortal soul. He said that now- 
a-days at the early age of twelve the boys of the 
land began to look into and cavil about the rea- 
son of things — would think for themselves about 
tilings told them by fathers, mothers, and teach- 
ers. It was not so in the infant schools — there 
the children were inquisitive, but not skeptical. 

The speaker concluded by remarking that 
teachers of Primary Schools should have active 
minds and consciences, and a good elementary 
fund of knowledge that they must teach. He 
objected to their going through the routine of 
duties like a clock wound up to run its regular 



eight days and then stop. Teachers would of 
necessity partake of either the nature of torpe- 
does or magnets ; they would draw the children 
to them and after them, or they would repulse 
them. Teachers should never cease to learn, for 
they would never tave any superfluous knowl- 
edge. Neither Professor Henry, of this country, 
nor Professor Faraday, of England — two of the 
most profound philosophers in the world — would 
find their great knowledge and researches use- 
less, should they undertake the teaching of 
children. 



Unnrli nf (Bnnls, 



Expedition to Japan. — The expedition sent 
out by the United States under the command 
of Commodore Perry, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a friendly and commeroiil itrter- ^^ 
course with that jealously-guarded Ernpiret hag "* *'• ^\^ 
succeeded in obtaining an interview witU t^. "V *.,^ 
Princes of the Empire, and delivered I) tliyn the * j\f 
letter from the President of the Unittnl TS^^Ieal- , r*4 
The Emperor is to return an answer ntxt spriift 'N^ ^ J 

China. — The rebellion in the Chintso Emptre ' H 4yi 
seems to have assumed a more quiet aspect, "---— -^ 
though it is still progressing slowly. The Ameri- 
cans there have requested Commodore Perry to 
station one of the ships under his conmiand at 
Canton or Whampoa. The Mississippi is at 
present there; the Susquehanna at Macao; and 
the Saratoga at Shanghae. 

Turkey and Austria. — For many months 
the intercourse between these two nations have 
been more warlike than peaceful. The Sultan 
of Turkey formally declared war against Russia 
last September. On the reception of this intelli- 
gence the Emperor of Russia became quite fii- 
rious, and expressed his determination to wage a 
war of extermination against the Turks. Aus- 
tria and Prussia declare themselves neutral in 
this matter. It is supposed that England and 
France will interpose and endeavor to restore 
a reconciliation between Turkey and Russia, 
though it still remains uncertain in what man- 
ner the efforts will be put forth. 

American Arctic Expedition. — Letters 
have recently been received announcing the ar- 
rival of this expedition, under Dr. Kane, at 
Uppemavick, in Greenland, and of their de- 
parture fh>m thence for the head waters of 
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Smhh'i Sound. Dr. Kane hid 'Secured the ser- 
Tioes of Peterson, an EBquimauz interpreter, who 
went with Penny on a former YOjage. All were 
well and prosperous. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer, the celebrated fe- 
male traveler, recently arrived at San Francisco, 
in California, from Batavia. 

She is probably the greatest traveler living — 
certainly the greatest female traveler. Besides 
tours through Europe, she has traversed, alone ^ 
Asia Minor, Persia, Tartary, India, Malacca, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and other East India 



Islands, and now has come to visit the Westen! 
Hemisphwe. 

Common Schools of New England.— 67 
the last official returns of the Public Schools in 
the six New England States, we learn that the 
whole number of pupils in attendance during the 
year was 641,988. The cost of their instraetioii 
for the year was ^,065,131. 

Immense Bridge. — The iron bridge over the 
Muskingum River, built by the Ohio Central 
Railroad Company, is 518 feet long, and 25 feet 
6 inches wide. 
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A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 



¥iTH this number commences the Eighth 
Volume of The Student. As heretofore, 
on such periods, it comes to you soliciting 
your patronage and aid in obtaining for it the 
patronage of your friends. We have labored to 
present to you, and your children, each month, 
more than an adequate return for the trifle it 
costs. And, in doing this, our aim has con- 
stantly been the improvement and instruction of 
our readers, young and old. 

Numerous commendations which have poured 
in assure us that these efforts have not proved 
unavailing and fruitless. With this assurance 
we presume to solicit your co-operation in aid- 
ing us to extend its usefulness still farther, that 
it may become a welcome visitor in tens of thou- 
sands of families. Now is the best season to 
make that effort. 

Teachers, you can do much for it by present- 
ing its claims and usefulness to the parents with 
whom you are associated. By doing so you will 
aid yourselves in your endeavors to prepare your 
pupils for usefulness in the world, and for the 
duties of a business life. Let clubs now be 
fbrmed in every school district— it can be done 
by perseverance — then it may be used, as it now 
is, in numerous schools, as a reader. And it 
is the universal testimony of teachers who have 
thus used it, that nothing ever awakened a 
greater interest in reading, which is the key to 
all knowledge. Who of you will try it, at once ? 

A Boarding School. — We take pleasure in 
calling the attention of such parents as may be 



inquiring after a good school for their boys to 
that of Professor Whedon's Classical and Com- 
mercial School, located at Ravenswood, L. I. 

CoNGUATULATORT. — Amoug the congratula- 
tions dropped on our Table since the October 
number was sent out, we picked up the follow- 
ing, which was readily recognized as the chi- 
rography of a long-silent contributor, residing fa 
toward the banks of the Mississippi. 

TO N. A. CALONS. 

A crown, a crown for the lovely bride 
That walks in beauty by thy side, 
That drinks in joy from the glance of thine fsjty 
And trustingly leans when thy arm is nigh. 

Weave it of myrtle and orange-tree flowers. 
Bind in the rose-bud from jessamine bowers; 
Star it with violets loving and blue, 
Qem it with woodbine all pearly with dew. 

Crown her when morning breaks over the earth ; 
Crown her when beauty and gladness spring 

forth; 
Crown her when joy thy own bosom shall sway, 
Crown her, and love her, and trust herforayt. 

Panoramas. — These we regard as instruc- 
tive amusements, when they are faithfiil} 
and our citizens have been favored with some 
interesting panoramic views during the past 
month, most of which still remain. Ban- 
vard's Qeorama of the Holy Land well coo- 
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pensates for the time and money spent in visiting 
it. Another interesting one is Frankenstein's 
Niagara, giving faithfal views of that greatest 
of wonders. Perham's Seven Mile Mirror of the 
Lakes, Niagara and Saguenay Rivers has long 
attracted large audiences. Jones' Pantoscopic 
Mirror of the Plains, Salt Lake City, and Cali- 
fornia, has just opened here. This panorama was 
painted entirely from daguerrotype views taken 
for the purpose during an overland route to Cali- 
fornia, and also during a tour among the mines. 



Iitfriitt( 3lntiti8. 

Salad fob the Solitart; by an Epicnre. l!>iio; 844 
Miges. Published by Lamport, Blakeman k Law, New 

Whoever has read Leigh Hunt, or Charles Lamb, should 
not ftil to supply himself with this excellent dish of <* Salad." 
The oontcints of a " Castor" on the dinner-table will give 
oiie1[>ut a feint idea of its variety of sweets, acids, oils, and 
qrioes ; it would take all the vegetables, meats, sauces, and 
desserts, too, for even an imperfect illustration of its variety 
of out-of-the-way facts, anecdotes, criticisms, etc This is a 
pleasing volume of solid information, as well as of curious 
gems of literature, and the public appreciate it Ahready 
five thousand copies have been published. 

A HoMK FOB All, or the Gravel Wall and Octagon Mode of 
Building ; new, cheap, convenient, superior, and adapted 
to Rich and Poor : by 0. 8. Fowler; with numerous illus- 
trations. 12mo; 192 pages. Published by Fowlers <&; 
Wells. Price, postage pre-paid by mail, in paper, 62^ 
cents ; in muslin, 87^ cents. 

This volume explains the mode of constructing gravel, or 
cxmcrete walls, with estimates of its cost, its superiority ; and 
rtiows the advantages of Octagon Houses, describing the 
author's residence, accompanied with illustrations. "To 
cheapen and improve human homes, and especially to bring 
comfortable d wellings within the reach of the poorer classes," 
says the author, " is the object of this volume." 

The Hydropathic Cook-Book ; with Eecipes for Cooking 
on Hygienic principles, containing, also, a Philosophical 
Exposition of the Relations of Food to Health; the 
Chemical Elements and Proximate Constitution of Ali- 
mentary Principles ; the Nutritive Properties of all kinds 
of Aliments ; the relative value of Yegeiable and Animal 
Substances ; the Selection and Preservation of Dietetic 
Materials, etc. By R. T. TraU, M. D. 12mo ; 226 pages. 
Published by Fowlers k Wells, New York. Price, by 
mail, pre-paid, 62^ cents, in paper ; 88 cents in cloth. 

This work not only enters into the philosophy of cooking, 
but gives an amount of information relative to the de- 
tails of cooking, and much of useful information concern- 
ing cooking utensils, etc The work should be studied by 
every hcosewifu 

The Whtte Slaves op Enolano. Compiled firom Official 
Documents. By John C. Cobden. 12mo; 498 pages. 
Published by Derby & Miller, Auburn, N. Y., and Derby, 
Orton & Mulligan, Buffalo, N. Y. 

In this volume we find vivid pictures of the oppression of 
the poorest laboring classes in Great Britain. Ofttimes the 
craelty, thus portrayed, is extremely revolting. The design 
of the work seems to be to show that England has no just 
Ctnsc for decrying American institutions while she upholds 



a system of human slavery more barbarouig and destructive 
than the negro slavery in our Southern States. The work !• 
amply illustrated, and gives thrilling descriptions of the 
degradation of the white slaves (tf England. 

Thb Gbammatioal Tbbb— Showing the Classification and 
Properties of English Parts of Speech. By Euflis Blan- 
chard. Published by J. H. Colton, No. 86 Cedar Street, 
New York. 

This is something new, designed to aid sUidents fai ao- 
quiring a knowledge of the relations of different parts of 
speech to each other, and to show their relative position in 
the construction of language. The plan is a very ingenious 
one, as well as noveL It consists of a picture of a tree, the 
trunk of which represents language as a wh<^, and extend* 
ing from this, the principal branches personate the most im- 
portant parts of speech, as Verb, Noun, and Pronoun. 
From these extend other branches representing their va- 
rious divisions, and their adjuncts. It thus presents to the 
eye^ memory's most valuable servant, a complete classifica- 
tion, and a comprehensive view of the whole subject This 
tree is in the form of a map, about two and a half feet long, 
by some twenty inches wide, mounted on rollers, thus serv- 
ing as an ornament, and to an ingenious teacher a valuable 
aid in teaching grammar. 

Amksioan HAin)-BooK of the Daouebbeottpb ; giving 
the most approved and convenient methods for preparing 
the chemicals and the combinations used in the art ; con- 
taining the Daguerreotype, Electrotype, and various other 
Srocesses employed in taking Heliographic Impressions, 
y S. D. Humphrey, New York. 
This is probably one of the most useful works for the 
dagnerreotypist that has been published, and worth many 
times it cost to any operator. Price $2 00. 



The Humoeoxjs Speakbb. A choice collection of amusing 
pieces, both in prose and verse, original and selected ; 
consisting of Dial(^rues, Soliloquies, Parodies, etc De- 
signed for the use of Schools, Literary Societies, Debating 
Clubs, Social Circle, and Domestic Entertainment. By 
Oliver Oldham. 12mo ; 408 pages. Published by New- 
man & Ivison, 178 Fulton Street, w. Y. Price $1 00. 

It is well for every reading class and every family to be 
supplied with some amusing sketches for reading— some- 
thing that will excite hearty laughter, and at the same time 
make follies ludica^us, and teach valuable moral lessons. 
Good advice, thus given, often makes a more lasting im- 
pression than when imparted in a more formal manner. 
The work before us is well adapted to such purposes, and 
having been prepared with much care by one long accus- 
tomed to impart instruction and wholesome advice, we 
cheerAiUy commend it to the attention of all. 

The Shawm : A Library of Church Music. By William B. 
Bradbury and George F. Root, assisted by Thomas Hast- 
ings and T. B. Mason. Published by Mason & Brothers, 
New York. 

In this work there is a union of authorship, and the re- 
sult has been as in all unions — strength ; and probably no 
collection of church music is so ample, or so well adapted 
to the wants of church choirs as this. 

Habpeb'b Magazine closes its seventh volume with the 
number ioir the present mon th. It commences its eighth vol- 
ume with an edition of over 180,000 copies. The interest 
of tbe work is well kept up, and the illustrations numerous 
and excellent The present number has an interesting ar- 
ticle on a '* Visit to the Land of the Cocoa and Palm," by 
Thomas Ewbank. Also, the *' Sugar Region and Manufeo* 
ture in Louisiana." These alone are worth more than the 
price of a single number, yet they constitute but a smali 
portion of the number. 
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1. A knight renowned in faUed story, 
A dragon slew in olden time, 
And thus embalmed himself in glory. 
St. George is famed in every dime. 

0HORU8. 

No more shall Rum onr sons devour ; 
Well crush the monster's deadly power ; 

Down with the license law I 

Hurrah! hurrah I hurrah! 

8. There is a dragon in this region. 
Fiercer than fable ever knew. 
This monster foul destroys a lesion. 
Where he of old one victim slew. 

Choru9 — ^No more shall Rum, ^e. 

8. He slays our fathers, sons and brothers, 
If they but feel his poisoned breath ; 
And on our sisters, wives and mothers 
Inflicts a keener pang than death. 

CAom*-— No more shall Rum,Aei 

4. He laughs at all onr legislation, 

Of which he's had a wondrous shares 
And faster drives his occupation 
Beneath the statute's fostering care. 

C^umu — ^No more shall Rum, Ac 

* A baae may be fimg with 



;. Our gentle chiding has amused him, 

Still more the Bmoke or wrathful flame ; 
Whether we scolded, coaxed, abused him, 
Twas always very much the same. 

Chorut — ^No more shall Rum, <bc 

. No dungeon's portals e'er confined him ; 
Hell break the strongest bolts nnd chains ; 
You cannot hold him ; if you bind him, 
Tou get vour labor for your pains. 

Cnortt9 — ^No more shall Ruro, <ka 

. Now shall the monster's life be ended; 
' Adown our streets his blood shall flow ; 
By truth, by right, by God defended, 
Like old St George, we'll strike the blow ! 
Chorus — ^No more shall Rum, <ba 

. We'll rally for the homes we cherish, 

Our flag above us floating high, 
Maintain our cause, " survive or perish, 
Or sink or swim, or live or die." 

CHORUS. 

No more shall Rum our sons devour ; 
We'll crush the monster's deadly power ; 
Down with t1ie license law ! 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
the duett, ad libitum. 
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SELF-GOYEBNUENT.' 

BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 



MAN was made to be self-governing. 
That was as much the Diyine idea 
of Creation, as that birds should fly, 
and fish swim. Had not a single man 
ever controlled himself, and not a single 
nation been self- governed, the truth would 
still be the same that marl's nature requires 
him to govern himself, and that, where by 
passion or ignorance he mil not, or where 
Dy restrictive violence he can not, he comes 
short of the end for which he was created. 
This is fundamental in such a sense, that a 
man that is not free to do as he will is not 
a man, but the remnants of one. 

A human being half educated, governed 
from without, receiving his rights from the 
hands of rulers as charities and free mis- 
sives, is no more the creature that God 
meant in man, than a Chinaman's tree 
dwarfed in a flower-pot is God's id^a of a 
venerable oak. A nation of imbecile men 
governed, is certainly better than if ungov- 
emed; but either way do not indicate 
God*s creative design. 

The utmost growth and the utmost self- 
gcvemment are the two constituent ele- 
ments of education. All educations must 
look to self-government as their end. All 
educations are to be iudged by their ca- 
pacity to produce self-govemment. The 
man that aoes not come to that is a fail- 
ure ; the family that does not reach that 
is a feilure ; the civil government that does 
not begm and end in that is a failure. 

I lay it down as the sill and foundation 
of social truth, that a man has a right to 
the use of every faculty that God has 
placed within him ; that man has a right 
to develop them to their utmost power ; 
thftt he 18 80 created 'that all his powers, 

VOL. vniw — wo. n. — ^d«o. 186S. 



fully carried out, will be harmonious witk 
themselves ; and that each man, developed 
harmoniously with himself, i. e., self-gov- 
erned, will be in harmony with his fellow- 
man ; and that self-government in the in- 
dividual is the foundation of self-govern- 
ment in the state ; and that the greater the 
whole power of the individual, the easier is 
self-government, and the more entire the 
liberty of self-government, the more perfect 
will be its reflection and consequence, civil 
law and general government. 

Let it be remarked, that the pyramid 
stands not upon the right of men to do as 
they please, but upon the i-ight and duty 
of men to self-control. By self-control,'^! 
mean that voluntary ordering of a man'j 
powers which shall give them the greatest 
possible activity and liberty, with the most 
perfect harmony amon^ themselves. Thai 
order is not left to each one's caprice ; it 
is fixed, and revealed both in Nature and 
Scripture. When the human soul op^is 
toward God, reverently loving, and opens 
toward men, benevolently lovmg, the whols 
mind, of its own self, by the necessity rf 
its creation^ falls into an adjustment thai 
gives to each faeulttf its truest and ftUkti 
power and liberty, and in that liberty also 
its most perfect harmony. 

Men who thus are developed will dwsll 
together harmoniously ; the more power- 
ful the individual, the more powerral will 
be society ; neither will there be a confliel 
between the individual good and the pub- 
lic good. For the last will be but the 
united voice of the former, as the thundte' 

• Extniet fran « Thaaktgiviitf DiKoiVMudeUTerod at Ae 
Flymoiith Chareh, BrooklyB, M. Y., Vav, M, IMt. 
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of wares is but the united song of single 
drops, rolling their ever-flowing anthem 
roun4 and round the world. 

Perhaps the force of these views will be 
felt better, if we analyze the opposite ones, 
and contrast them. 

It is usually supposed that man, b^ na- 
ture, is a waif, drifting hither and thither 
by the force of circumstances, and without 
determining force of his own. That man 
was made to be governed ; that liberty is 
only what is left after all needed restric- 
tions are imposed ; that the soul is formed 
with powers whose full expansion and 
freest out-acting is inconsistent with social 
peace and civU government. That the 
good of the whole requires all men to be 
pared and cut down ; and that single men, 
m the fabric of society, compared with 
what they would be if ^Ut^ free, are like 
timber in houses and ships, compared with 
trees growing in pastures and forests ; no 
longer rooted and branched, with sturdy 
bole, sti^wart trunk, and brave swinging 
branches, that sing in the lephyr, and clap 
their hands in the storm ; but rotten sills, 
posts, clap-boards, shingles, elects and 
pins. 

Thus, practically, the libei'ty of the in- 
dividual is deduced from the power of the 
state. A man is» not tohat God ordained 
within him; but what is left, after the 
civil ax has branched and hewed him. 
Society is not an harmonious body of large 
. and free men, mingling common interest to- 
gether in such a way that each man floats 
upon a broader and swifter current of pros^ 
perity ; but society is a vast machine ; 
men, as clay, are wrought, partitioned off, 
. pressed, burnt, and laid up in the social 
utbric with various cement, brick on brick. 

If it be sud that men have, as individ- 
uals, grown corruptly; that they have 
irst quarreled with themselves ; that, be- 
ing utterly at discord, they have been 
iMTOttght together by force, because they 
refused any other restraint but that of co- 
eroion from without, I am sorry that I 
ean not deny it. It^ has been so. And if 
th^^e is no way in which men as individ- 
uals shall be made to feel and to assume 
tbe duty of self-government, it must so 
continue to be. 



But that which I now seek is to show 
that dUr notions of individual rights, and 
of the sphere and functions of governments, 
have been derived from the expedienU of 
Time, and not from God's Onlinance of 
Nature. 

It is time that we should gather up the 
elements of a true theory ; that we should 
thoroughly feel that the way to make stnmg 
governments is to make stax>ng individuals ; 
that strong individuals are not made by 
compression, but by expansion ; that the 
way to prevent a vicious and destructive 
development, is to secure development 
along the lines which God has marked. 
We must make the INDIVIDUAL to 
be the first elbmknt in idl social esti- 
mates and reckonings. 

Within the range of human ken, there is 
nothing that God has done so grandly as 
Man. It was his last and his best work. The 
heaven and the earth, tihe waters and the 
mountains, the firmament and armies of 
clouds, are insignificant matters in compa- 
rison with the meanest Hottentot that ever 
stupidly gazed upon them. All the force 
of God*s heavenly army, the bright pro- 
cession of glittering stars, wheelii^ in 
space, and moving in silence along their 
appointed ways, upon paths which none 
can see, but from which, through ages, 
they never wander, nor stumble therein ; 
the pomp of this stellar host, bannered 
with light, is transcendent ; but every globe 
is but a huge deadness. They neiUier 
think nor choose, nor joy nor sorrow; 
pulseless, passionless, they swing throuffh 
their circuits, struck by tbe hand of God, for 
the same reason that the shuttle darts, or 
the ball from the unconscious bat, or the 
shuttlecock between two battledores. 

But within the meanest man there lives 
a nature on which all eternity may work 
without fully developing it. The intellect, 
the soul, the affections, — they are some- 
thing ai God. All the universe is but 
their cradle ; and these elements in their 
lowest state, in th^ rudest life, are yet in 
value beyoiKi all the fabric of the earth. 

The death of Christ gave that Imow- 
ledge, and that testimony has been the se- 
cret of the humanities and dignities which 
have sprung up along the path c^ tbe 
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gospel. Upon this intrmsio and inde- 
structible value of man, as an iudiTidual, 
must every thing be built Education 
must be to make the most of the individ- 
ual. Law must be for the liberty of the 
individual ; Institutions must be the means 
of giving greater power to the individual ; 
Governments must be accounted wise and 
strong, not as they fetter, but as they re- 
lease and inspire the individual. 

We must have more faith in man. Not 
in man as he is, but as he mat/ be. Not 
m misgoverned, uneducated, irreligious 
man, but in the idea of man, as God meant 
and made him, and as we ought to make 
him. We must put more faith in man, in 
his capacity of self-government: in the 
certainty that he will be best governed 
when aelf-govemed. 



DON'T COMPUK. 

BT ALBEBT. 

ris as natural for some people to be al- 
ways complaining, as it is for them to 
breathe. It matters not what are their 
circumstances in life, they seem bound to 
find fault with their lot. Something al- 
ways seems to go wrong ; and, my friends, 
something always will go wrong so lon^ 
as you are constantly complaining. I 
have heard people find fault with their 
situation when they were enjoying good 
health, and surrounded with all the com- 
forts of life. Some people will complain 
because they are not getting rich so fast 
as they desire ; when they are already in 
possession of more than they can in reality 
enjoy. 

Now, my friends, this is wrong ; for cer- 
tain it is that you are not benefited in the 
least by so doing ; and instead, your minds 
are kept in a state of excitement, and in 
consequence you make yourselves unhap- 
py, ai^ those around you. It is better, 
fur better, to be cheerful and bbiding, and 
look on the bright side, come weal or come 
woe. If we would cast our eyes around 
us, we might behold many who are worse 
off than ourselves, and yet they are seldom 
heard to complain or murmur. And why 
is it 80? Why do thoM who haye the 



greatest load of afflictions to bear, repine 
the least ? Because they have made up 
their minds to be patient and cheerful, and 
turned iheir thoughts to Him who is a 
frjend to the afflicted. 

Possessed with patience and a cheerful 
disposition, we might pursue our several 
avocations with a merry heart, and thus 
make our pathway through this rugged 
world one of pleasantness. It is true 
many of us meet with trials and suffer 
afflictions, for which we feel in our heart 
many times to murmur. But, my friends^ 
when we feel that our lot is a hard one, 
and that our sufferings are more than we 
deserve, let us remember the patience of 
Job; let us compare our trials and % uffer- 
ings with the afflictions he bore uncom- 
plainingly. 

We may all make ourselves happier, 
and our homes more cheerful, if we will, 
A complaining husband or a fretful wife 
will keep a household in a constant state 
of confusion, thus rendering life any thii^ 
but desirable. Then I would say to aU 
who desire quiet and a happy fireside. Be 
cheerful, be patient, and above all, doifCt 
complain. 



EXPANDING THE CHEST. 

ON rising from the bed in the morning, 
place yourself in an erect posture, 
with your chest thrown back, and 
shoulders entirely off from the chest ; then 
inhale all the air you can, so as to fill your 
chest to the very bottom of it, so that no 
more air can be got in; now hold your 
breath as long as possible, throwing your 
arms off behind. Repeat those long breaths 
as many times as you please. Done in a 
cool room is much better, because the air 
is much denser, and will act more power- 
fully in expanding the chest. Exercising 
the chest in this manner will enlarge the 
capacity and size of the lungs. 



There are lying looks as well as lying 
words, dissembling smiles, deceiving sighs, 
and even lying silence. 
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ARAGO. 



FBW names are more familiar in the 
annals of astronomical science than 
that of Monsieur Arago, the late cele- 
brated French astronomer. He was a 
member of every great scientific society in 
Europe, and though most widely known 
as a man of science, he was also distin- 
guished m literature, oratory, and in the 
|)olitical affairs of the nation. 



Francois Dominique Arago was bom at 
Estagel, in the South of France, February 
26, 1786. He was the eldest brother of a 
numerous family, all of whom became dis- 
tinff aished in science, letters, or arms, llie 
childhood of Francois was passed in the 
country. At an early age his superior na* 
tire talent was observed, and he was sent 
to sehool at Toulouse. 
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A few^ years afterward, at the * age of 
Seventeen, he presented himself 'for exami- 
nation as a candidate for pupilage at the 
Polytechnic School at Paris. On this oc- 
casion, his answer to the first question so 
astonished the examiner that he declined 
to put a second, hut sent him' to the Paris- 
ian establishment with high compliments. 

At that institution he made rapid pro- 
ficiency in his studies, and early gave token 
of his independence of character, by refus- 
ing to subscribe his assent arid adhesion 
to the elevation of Napoleon Bonaparte to 
the consulship of the empire. On leaving 
that school, he was attached to the obser- 
Tatory of Paris, and shortly after, he re- 
ceived the honorable order to join M. Biot 
in measuring an arc of the meridian in 
Spain. It had previously been measured 
from Dunkirk on the Straits of Dover, as 
far south as Barcelona ; and M. Biot and 
Arago were commissioned to continue it to 
the Balearic Isles in the Mediterranean. 

Provided with the necessary instru- 
ments, they established themselves on the 
summit of a mountain near Barcelona, and 
entered into communication with two 
Spaniards whom they engaged to assist, 
located on a mountain in the Isle of Ivica. 
In 1807 the operations were so far ad- 
vanced that M. Biot returned to Paris to 
make some calculations, leaving Arago 
alone on his mission. 

About this time, and while Arago was 
in the island of Majorca, a war was com- 
menced between France and Spain. The 
peasantry of that island imagined, from 
the peculiarity of the operations, that he 
was a spy, and that the signal-fires used 
for his purposes of measurement were in- 
tended as signals to guide the French 
troops in a descent upon the coast of that 
island. With this belief they attempted 
to seize and murder him. He, however, 
managed to escape by means of disguise, 
and to embark in a vessel lying in port, 
bound for Marseilles ; but before amving 
at that place he was canied away captive 
by a Spanish corsair. 

For a long time M. Arago was detained 
a prisoner, and suffered much from ill 
treatment. Efforts were made by his cap- 
tors to compel him to declare that he was 
an emigrant Spaniard, that through such 



an acknowledgment they might obtain a 
pretense for confiscating the vessel hi which 
he sailed. For this purpose all the* pre- 
parations of an execution were made before 
him, to frighten him into such a conifes- 
sion; but he remained firm in his asser- 
tion of the truth. Finally he was placed 
in the cellar of the prison, where he re- 
mained two days, overrun with venmn, 
without a visible ray of fight, or a morsel 
of food. 

At last the vessel was set at liberty ; 
but soon new disasters were encountered. 
During a violent storm they were driven 
ashore on the coast of Africa, and M. 
Arago was conveyed a prisoner before Ae 
Dey of Algiers. He now set himself at 
work to plan some means of obtaining his 
release. A lucky circumstance enabled 
him to effect his object. 

The Dey of Algiers had sent by the 
vessel in which he had been captured, two 
noble lions; which he intended as a present 
to the Emperor. One of these animals 
died'on the passage, and Arago succeeded 
in exciting the anger of the Dey agaiittt 
the Spanish government for the starvation 
of one of these lions, and also for the seiz- 
ure of the ship. This plan proved success- 
ful, and he was set at liberty. 

At length, after encountering many 
other obstacles, in 1809, M. Arago arrived 
in Paris. His return was hailed with 
much joy ; and as a tribute to his energy 
and talent during the trying circumstances 
through which he had passed, he was 
elected, at the age of twenty-three, a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, in 
the place of the illustrious Lalande. Abomt 
the same time he also reeeived the appdnt- 
ment of Professor of the Polytechnic 
School. From this period may be dated 
that eminent scientific career which term!-* 
nated only with his death. 

It would require more time and space 
than we have allotted us to repeat the 
many brilliant discoveries with which he 
has enriched science. Among them we 
may mention his determination of the dia- 
meters of planets, which was afterwmrd 
adopted by Laplace ; the discovery of con- 
o ed polarizati(»i ; and that of magnetism 
\yj rotation, or electro-magnetism, which 
gained for him the Oopley medal of the 
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Bajal Society. As Secretary of the i 
Aoademy of Sciences, he had a vast field 
for research, and published many notices of 
discoTerieSy and new Applications of science. 

His mind was ever on the alert for the 
mTestigation <^ passing phenomena, and 
the discussion of passing topics. He made 
an almost infinity of researches in chemis- 
try, physics, mechanics, natural history, 
astronomy, philosophy and literature. It 
is from his mvestigations in astronomy we 
obtained the idea that the sun is a star» 
and its physical constitution identical with 
that of the millions of stars which gem the 
heavens at night. Such was the reputa- 
ti(Hi he gained in this science, that he was 
ealled the Royal Astronomer of France. 

The subjects in which he may be said to 
hare most distinguished himself, aside 
from astronomy, are magnetic and rotary 
polarization, magnetism by the action of 
currents, and magnetism by rotation. And 
to him we are indebted for the invention 
of the polariscope. 

In politics, Arago was a thorough re- 
publican. During the brief existence of 
the Provisional Government in France, in 
1848, he held the important post of Min- 
ister of Marine. While a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, his remarks had 
great weight on aU subjects relating to 
science or literature. It was owing to his 
advocacy that the Chamber voted a sum of 
money for printing the works of Laplace 
and Fermat, and for similar purposes. 

He was a brilliant orator, and always 
firm and independent in his principles. 
The French critic, Timon, speaking of him 
as a parliamentary orator, says : *' When 
Arago ascends the tribune, the Chamber, 
attentive and curious, becomes silent. The 
spectators in the public tribune lean for- 
ward to look at him. His stature is com- 
manding, his hair curling and flowing, with 
a fine bead. The muscular construction of 
the temples shows firmness and medita- 
taticm, \mich mark him as a superior man. 

" Unlike most of our orators, who speak 
on any thing and every tiring, and three 
times out of four know not what they say, 
Arago only speaks on profound questions, 
which add the attraction of science to the 
interest of the occasion. He addresses 
himsdf a;t t^ same time to the interests 



and the passions of his auditory. Conse- 
quently, he masteiB it. Scarcely has he 
entered on his subject before every eye is 
fixed upon him. He takes science in his 
hand, strips it of its asperities and techni* 
eal formulae, and renders it so easy that the 
most ignorant are charmed and astonished 
at finding they understand '." 

Only a few days before the close of his 
life, he was engaged on a new edition of 
his work on Thunder. While on his death- 
bed, he sent M. Babinet, one of his secre- 
taries, to ascertain and prepare for him a 
table of the number and length of the un- 
dulations in a given column of light, that 
he nught complete a treatise on that sub- 
ject. 

Three hours before his death, he said to 
M. Biot, his colleague in the meridian 
measurements in Spain, ** I must hand in 
my resignation as Perpetual Secretary of 
the Academy, as I can no longer fill the 
duties." "Very well, do," replied Mr. 
Biot, '* and we will all come in procession 
to give it back to you, and reproach you 
for your ingratitude." 

He expired calmly at six o'clock in the 
evening, in the observatory, where he re- 
sided. His funeral was exceedingly im- 
posing. The grand gate of the observa- 
tory was hung with black, as was also the 
church where the services were performed. 
Though it rained incessantly on the day of 
the funeral, the procession was led by 
three regiments of infantry, commanded 
by two generals of brigade, and followed 
by some two or three thousand persons. 
Arago was an honest man in every thing, 
and greatly respected in Paris by alL 



BE KIND. 

BY EDWARD N. MABKS. 

Be kindf for Kindness speaks 

A language quite her own ; 
The charms she hath, the good she seeks, 

Te all mankind are known. 
The rudest savage feels her sway ; 

She roles the most refined, 
And seems in pleading tone to say, 

** Whoe'tr thoa art, be Hn^*^"^ 
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B€ kind. If love sboald dwell 

Wherever man is found, 
It should in beauty most excel 

Where Christians most abound. 
Reciprocated kindness l^ere, 

With every grace combined, 
Should set the world example &ir, 

And teach it to be kind. 

Be kind. The gentle rain, 

The bright and glorious sun, 
And every source whence good we gain, 

Are kept by God from none. 
But '' both the evil and the just," 

By Goodness undefined. 
Alike are blest. Then, if ye trust 

In €rod, you should he kind. 



Be kind to ey^xj friend; 

This Friendship's self demands ; 
Be kind tofoee who sore Offend, 

For this your Lord commanda 
Lei not the Christian cause, through you, 

Be weakened or maligned ; 
In all ye say, in all ye do, 

Be courteous — he kind. 



Be kind to erring ones ; 

The best of men aver 
That he who most pollution shuM 

Feels most for those who err. 
There is no human will so strong 

That kindness can not Mnd ; 
Justice must punish what is wrong, 

Tet Justice can he kind. 

Be kind. If ye are riehf 

Ye need, indeed, take care ; 
For Grod hath given wealth of which 

The poor should have a shar^ 
Ye may be hountifid, but yet 

To charity be blind ; 
Ye may give freely j hat forget 

Ye also should be kind. 

Be kind. If ye af e poor. 

Ye know how kindness smoothes 
The roughest fortunes ye endure, 

And how it sorrow sooiliet ; 



Ye know ye may receive relief, • 

Yet eympathy not find ; 
Then learn to sympathize with grief— 

The poorest can he kind. 

Be kind if ye are old : 

lAwe may not light your eye ; 
The strongest poMton may grow cold, 

But virtue can not die. 
There is respect from youth to you. 

By God and men assigned ; 
Let your deportment claim it too : 

Ye aged ones^ he kind. 

Be kind. If ye are yoimgy 

And free, as yet, from cares, 
Remember ye must walk among 

Unnumbered ills and snares ; 
** The small sweet courtesies of life " 

For mortals were designed. 
To nurture peace — ^to banish strife ; 

Employ them, and he kind. 

Be kind. Why should you not T 

If constant Friendship oheem 
And makes more bearable your lot 

In this our *' vale of tean^" 
Oh I think how dilferent your fkte 

Had you neglected pined ; 
If kindness shown to you be great, 

Oh I should you not he kindf 

Be kind. Why should you not T 

If fiiithfrd friends are few, 
And if you seem to be forgot 

By those you cmce deemed true, 
Should you not sympathize with ihofls 

To cold neglect consigned ? 
Can you not feel for others' woes? 

Oh I should you not ^ibW/ 

Be kind. Forget, forgive 

The wrongs which ye receive ; 
Oh I strive in love with all to live ; 

This world ye soon must leave. 
Then cultivate a generous mind. 

Live peaceably with all mankind, 
And those at death ye leave behind 

Will bless your memory, and be kind. 
Liverpool Mercurtk Sm§. 
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LETTERS ABOUT GEOIOGT.-NO. YIL 



BY PBOVESSOB PICKAXE. 



rDEAR YOUNa FRIENDS : 
In my last I described some curi- 
ous specimens of the animal remains 
found principally in the Secondary series 
of rocks. ^ I will now finish this series of 
letters with a rapid survey of the principal 
animals which dwelt upon the earth during 
the formation of the Tertiary strata. 

In the lowest of these strata we find the 
remains of the first known animals (except 
the pouched or opossum-like creatures he- 
fore described) the young of which' were 
bom alive^ and nourished from their mo- 
thers' breasts. Among these were several 
clumsy-looking creatures with thick skins, 
the remains of which Cuvier found in the 
•trata on which the city of Paris is built. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of these was 
the FaloBotherium Magnum, so called, 
which means the great ancient beast. It 
was about the size of a horse, but its body 
was more thick and clumsy, and its legs 
were shorter in proportion. It probably 
had a trunk like an elephant. 

There was also associated with the above 
a lesser beast, of similar general form and 
character, called the Palceotherium Minus, 
and which was about the size of the deer ; 
and besides these there were about forty 
other species more or less resembling these, 
found in the same strata, which are the 
oldest of the Tertiary. Their organizations 



were low and gross in comparison with 
many of the quadrupeds that were after- 
ward created. 

These, be it observed, were animals to- 
tally unlike any now existing upon the 
earth ; but in the same general division of 
the Tertiary, a little higher up, there have 
been found animals resembling the hog, 
others resembling the hedgehog ; also the 
bat, wolf, fox, racoon, squirrel, dormouse, 
and serpents, — and of the bird tribes, the 
buzzard, owl, quail, woodcock, sea-lark, 
curlew, pelican, albatross, and vulture, to- . 
gether with many eenera and species, both 
of quadrupeds and birds, which ceased to 
exist long before man made his appear- 
ance. 

In the next ascending division of the 
Tertiary has been found probably the 
largest of all four-footed animals that ever 
inhabited the earth, the Iguanodon describ- 
ed in my last letter being alone excepted. 
It is called the Dinotherium, which means 
terrible beast, and presented a form similar 
to that seen in the above engraving. 

This animal is considered as having sus- 
tmned a position between the tapir and 
the mastodon. Its length was about 
eighteen feet. It had ^o enormous tusks 
proceeding, and curving downward, from 
the end of its lower jaw, by which it was 
enabled to ditr up the arround in quest of 
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TOQts, which the structure of its teeth proves 
to have constituted an article of its food. 
Its general form, however, shows that it 
lived princip^ly in the water, like the hip- 
popotamus, and it probably used its tusks 
to rake up the plants and roots from the 
bottom of the lakes and rivers in which it 
dwelt. By means of the long trunk which 
you see projectmgr from its snout, it con- 
veyed ita food to Its mouth. Dr. Buckland 
also suggests that it probably used its 
tusks to hook fast to the bank of the lake 
or river, to keep its head out of water dur- 
ing sleep, while the rest of its body floated 
in the stream. 

Besides this and many other creatures 
whose genera and species afterward totally 
disappeared, several animals existed in the 
same general period which have their re- 
presentatives now upon the earth — such as 
the tapir, the ape, the rhinoceros, the 
hog, the cat, the hippopotamus, the 
horse, &c. The mastodon, an animal re- 
sembling the living elephant, but much 
larger, also lived in those times, but after- 
ward died out, with others. 

In strata a little newer than these, there 
have been found the remains of another 
gigantic creature, called the Megatherium, 



which signifies great betuL The bones of 
this quadruped have been found in the ex- 
tensive tertiary plains and pampas of South 
America, and a skeleton of it has been re- 
constructed and placed in the museum at 
Madrid, in Spain. 

It is described as larger thaa the rhino- 
ceros, and possessing characters which al- 
lied it both to the sloth and the ant-eater. 
Its body, exclusive of the tail, was about 
twelve feet long and eight feet high, and 
of great thickness. The bone of its thigh 
was nearly three times as thick as that of 
the elephant, and it measured five feet 
across the haunches. Its fore-feet were a 
yard in length, terminated by enormous 
claws, enablmg it to dig into the earth and 
tear up the roots of trees and plants, which 
seem, by the form of its teeth, to have 
constituted its chief article of food. 

The skeleton of this creature is repre- . 
seuted in the following cut ; and by ima- 
gining this to be clothed with flesh, you 
may have some idea of the general form 
and proportions of this huge inhabitant of 
the ancient world, which, like most of the 
creatures of those early periods, ceased 
to exist long before man came into be- 
ing. 




MBgatbbrium. 



In these strata, and in those subse- 
quently formed, we find not only the re- 



deer, hyena, bear, monkey, <&c. And the 
higher we ascend in the strata, the more 



miuns of several other animals, of which nearly do the remains, not only of land 
there are now no hiring representatives, i but also of sea animals, and of plants, re- 
but also the remams of the elephant, ox, | semble species now exbting upon the earth. 
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Bir Charles Lyell informs us that, in ( 
the older tertiary strata, the species of 
shell-fish that have continued their exist- 
ence to this time, bear the proportion of 
only about five to one hundred of those 
which, since that period, have died out ; 
while in the newer tertiary deposits the 
proportions are reversed, and about ninety- 
five existing species are found to only five 
that have since died out. 

ITius have we seen, in the course of this 
and peceding letters, that from the earli- 
est times there has been a gradual progres- 
sion, both of inorganic and organic nature, 
toward the physical conditions, and the 
races of plants and animals, now in exist- 
ence, until there was an actual ** shading 
of " mto the conditions and living beings 
of the present geological era. 

The changes which from the infancy of 
our globe have progressively gone forward 
in the diflferent branches of creation, have 
been always mutually suited to each other, 
and each age has been furnished with just 
such living forms in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms as were best adapted to 
the then existing state of earth, water, air, 
and the heat and light of the sun. Thus 
the all- wise and bountiful Creator has suf- 
ieted no habitable condition of the globe 
to lie unoccupied by beings capable of hap- 
piness, and has displayed His wisdom and 
ffoodness in every scene of this sublime 
drama of creation ! 

I wish now to impress more deeply upon 
your minds a remarkable fact, which we 
have before but incidentally .intimated. 
It is, that throughout all these vast groups 
of deposits, abounding with the remain's 
of other animals, not the slightest trace of 
the remains of man, or any of his works, 
have been found ! Neither his bones, his 
utensils, his weapons, or any thing which 
indicates his presence, have yet been dis- 
covered m any formations, except those of 
the most recent date, and of a kind now 
going on. The creation of man was re- 
served for the last and crowning act of 
Divine skill and goodness. 

During untold and inconceivable periods, 
tribe after tribe of fishes had sported in the 
briny deep, huge reptiles had lurked in the 
swamps and marshes, and fearful quadru- 



peds had prowled through the dismal for- 
ests; but the sound of the woodman's 
ax, the dashing of the hunter's steed, and 
the hum of the crowded city, were not yet 
heard. No burning incense rose to hea- 
ven, and no altar yet smoked with sacri- 
fices to the Creator of all. Man did not 
yet exist / 

From the earliest ages, when poison- 
ous vapors loaded the air, and by obscur- 
ing the sun spread ''darkness over the 
face of the deep," Nature had been grad- 
ually approaching to those conditions' 
suitable to the introduction of man ; and 
these progressive changes were brought 
to a completion by the diluvial revolution 
which immediately followed the close of 
the Tertiary Period. The earth was then, 
as before intimated, for a long time over- 
flown by seas, on whose bosoms floated 
immense icebergs, which, sinking beneatili 
the surface, would often strike and rub 
violently along over the ground which then 
constituted the sea bottom. By this means 
hills and sharp projections of rock were 
ground down, deep hollows were filled up, 
the quantity of soil was greatly increased, 
and the earth was every way better fitted 
for the reception of man. 

Accordingly, at the close of this period, 
when the waters had subsided, and all 
things were in readiness, man was created^ 
in God's own moral image, as the crown- 
ing excellency of all the Creator's works; 
a being distinguished from all other earthly 
creatures by the capacity of knowing and 
adoring the Author of his existence, and 
of ruling, by his intelligence, the inferior 
orders of living beings. 

I have thus, my young friends, fulfilled 
my intention to give you a general view of 
the progress and order of the creative 
changes through wbicji our globe and its 
living inhabitants have passed, from the 
time when the Spirit of the Creator first 
" breathed upon the face of the waters" 
to the present period. For a more de- 
tailed unfolding of this highly interesting 
subject, I must refer you to the writings 
of Lyell, Bakewell, Buckland, Mantell, 
Hitchcock, and others ; and I hope you 
will not neglect such observations upon 
nature as you may be able to make. 
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One moj^ point, and I have done. In 
foHbwing me through these descriptions, 
you can not have failed to be impressed 
with the immense periods of time which 
must necessarily have been consumed 
during the progress of the changes that 
have been mentioned ; and many of you 
have doubtless inquired, " How is it, then, 
that the Bible says that creation was ac- 
complished in six days ?" 

My young friends, creation was accom- 
plished in six days, as geology itself clearly 
and distinctly proves. But those days 
were Ood's days, not man^s ; and we are, 
in flreneral terms, distinctly told in the 
Bible, that **one day with the Lord is as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day." A great many examples might 
be produced from different portions of the 
Bible, in which the word " day" is mani- 
festly used for a very long though indefi- 
nite period of time; and in one instance 
this whole history erf creation is compre- 
hended in (me day. (See Gen. ii. 4.) 

With this interpretation of the word 
" day," geoloffy may be considered as de- 
monstrating the Bible history of creation 
to be true ; for the record of creation's 
successive stages, as found respectively in 
the rocks and the Bible, are found to ex- 
actly teorrespond in all essential particulars. 
This I have endeavored to show in another 
work : and expressing my deep conviction 
that all the revelations of true science will 
only tend to confirm the essential teachings 
of that Sacred Book, when properly inter- 
preted, and hoping that you will all endea- 
vor to profit, physically, intellectually, and 
morally, by the suggestions and statements 
which have been laid before you in these 
letters, I now bid you an affectionate pare- 
wxllI 



Mirth should be the embroidery of our 
conversation, not the web ; and wit the; 
ornament of the mind, not the feature. 

Never retire at night without being 
wiser than you were when you rose in the 
morning, by having learned something use- 
ful during the day. 



CHEMICAL ORIGIH OP POODS.* 

ORIGIN OF THE EARTh's VEGETATION. 

THE great source of all vegetable fomw 
upon the surface of the globe, k 
the atmosphere which surrounds it. 
Through the agency of forces which radi- 
ate from the sun, acting upon cases which 
compose the air, the vegetable world » 
called into existence. Excepting the slight 
amount of ash left after burning, all plants 
may be looked upon as condensed and so- 
lidified air. As the atmosphere consists 
of the same chemical elements all over the 
world, so also do plants ; and as the at- 
mosphere is composed of but four different 
kinds of matter, so, too, is almost the entire 
vegetable kingdom. 

Chemical Elements of which Plants 
ARE formed.— The chief mass of all vege- 
table substances is made up of the four^ 
chemical elements— Car6o», Oxygen^ Hy- 
drogen, and Nitrogen. Carbon, which we 
know familiarly as charcoal, is a large ele- 
ment of all living or organized substances. 
Of the four great elements which compose 
living structures. Carbon is the only solid. 
Oxygen is a gas composing one-fifth of the 
air, and distinguished by its powerful at- 
traction for other elements. It combines 
with them with such energy as to produce ' 
combustion. Fire and burning are simply 
the result of oxygen violently uniting with 
the elements of which fuel or burning, 
bodies are composed. It can also combine 
slowly with these substances, as in common 
decay, or in breathing, when the oxygen 
enters the living body and unites with, or 
slowly burns its elements, thus maintaining 
the temperature of the healthy system at 
blood-heat. 

Hydrogen is a gas not found free m the 
atmosphere, but exists in water, forming 
one-nmth of its weight. Plants have the 
power of splitting the water-atoms to get 
the hydrogen, which they put into all the 
compounds that they make. When these 



• This interesting extract from " Alcohol, and the Conitt- 
tation of Man," by Edward L. Yoamaw, is preliminary t» 
the scientific unfolding of the true •ourcc, nature, and ef- 
fects of Alcohol, given in that work. 

uiyii!£uu uy ■>...j v-^x^pt iv. 
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compounds decay or bum, the hydrogen 
combines again with the oxygen, forming 
water. Hydrogen has a very strong at- 
traction for oxygen, and produces an in- 
tense heat by combining with it ; so that 
the richer a compound is in hydrogen, the 
more heat it yields in burning. 

Nitrogen is a gas which composes about 
four- fifths of the atmosphere. It has fee- 
ble attractions toward other substances; 
unites with them reluctantly, and then 
leaves them so easily that the compounds 
it forms are of a very changeable nature. 

True Office of Vegetation. — It is 
not in their pure or simple state that plants 
make use of these substances to build up 
their structures, but in the compound forms 
of water^ carbonic acid, and ammonia^ 
formed from the four bodies just described. 
From these three substances — the 6rst a 
neutral body, and the two latter violent 
poisons, when respired by animals — the 
bulk of all vegetation is produced. 

It is the grand office of plants to convert 
these dead, unorganized, and poisonous 
substances into living compounds, capable 
of becoming food for the animal races. 
They enter the plant through the^ roots, 
dissolved in water, or are absorbed from 
the ^r by millions of microscopic mouths 
opening upon the surface of the leaves. 
Under the influence of solar light, acting 
upon the green parts of vegetation, they 
are there decomposed, and their atoms re- 
arranged into new and more complex 
groups, forming the infinitely diversified 
products of vegetable growth. By the 
subtle synthesis of the sunbeam, noxious 
and deadly exhalations are transformed 
into the vital aliment of man, — the mate- 
rial for muscle and nerve and brain. 

To decompose carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia, and bring their atoms under the 
influence of new and higher attractions, is 
thus the great purpose of vegetation. The 

Slant is constructive; it builds together 
ead matter into the condition of life. 
Alimentary Compounds op Plants. — 
Although the materials which nature em- 
ploys are so limited and simple, yet the 
products of vegetable construction are al- 
most boundless in variety. Of these, but 
few are employed by man as food. 



The alimentary principles of food, as 
they are called, are divided into two great 
classes. First, those which are formed 
simply from carbonic acid and water, with- 
out the aid of ammonia. . They hence con- 
tain no nitrogen, and are called the non- 
nitrogen»zed class of aliments. There are 
three groups of them, differing in the rela- 
tive proportions of their elementary atoms. 
In the Sugar and Starch group, the quan- 
tity' of carbon is the same, and there are 
an equal number of hydrogen and oxygen 
atoms. These exist in the exact propor- 
tion to form water. In composition, there- 
fore, this whole group. Starch, Sugar, Lig- 
nin and Gum, are simply charcoal and 
water. 

The vegetable acids, which impart a 
sour flavor to fruits, are composed differ- 
ently. Their carbon is variable, their hy- 
drogen in small proportion, and their oxy- 
gen in excess. The family of Fats and 
Oils differ from both the other groups. 
Theur hydrogen and carbon is in large ex- 
cess, with but little oxygen. 

Non-nitrogenized or Heat-producing 
Compounds. — This group of aliments is 
simply designed to be destroyed (burned) 
in the animal body for the production of 
heat. They are decomposed by the oxygen 
of respiration into carbonic acid and water, 
and are hence called *' elements of respha- 
tion." We see at once, from their compo- 
sition, that the amount of heat which they 
produce must bo variable. That depends, 
as we have seen, upon the proportion of 
hydrogen and carbon. 

The fats and oils give most heat, the 
vegetable acids least, and the starch group 
a medium amount. These are so distri- 
buted by nature, as to meet the wants and 
necessities of animals under various condi- 
tions of season and climate ; as, animal oil 
and blubber, for the polar inhabitants ; acid 
fruits and starches, for those within the 
tropics ; and these variously blended, for 
the occupants of intermediate regions. The 
most diverse necessities of animal beings 
are thus amply and fully provided for. 

Nitrogenized or true Nutritive Com- 
pounds. — ^The second class of alimentaiT 
principles is formed from carbonic acid, 
I water, and also ammonia ; it contains ni- 
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trogen, and is hence tenned the KiUrogen- 
ized Group of Aliments. They are o^led 
Vegetable Albumen, Vegetable Gluten, 
Vegetable Fibrin, and Vegetable Caaein ; 
and, excepting a small and varying amount 
of sulphur and phosphorus — too small to 
be accurately determined — they are all 
identical in composition. 

The use of these alimentary compounds 
is, to be transformed into the fabric or tis- 
sue of the animal body; they form its 
structure, and are hence the only true nu- 
tritive aliments. Muscular flesh hast the 
same composition as these substances. It 
contains the same proportion of nitrogen. 
The members of the other group are in- 
capable of being converted into muscle, or 
the tissue of animal flesh. Upon these 
facts all the ablest physiologists are now 
agreed. 

Why are all Organized Compounds 
so transient?— By comparing the compo- 
sition of the aliments with substances from 
jfhich they are derived, we see a marked 
difference of composition. The gases are 
simple, containing only a pair of elements, 
with but two, three, or four atoms. But 
the substances which the vegetable makes 
out of them are very different. They con- 
sist of three or four distinct kinds of mat- 
ter, and large numbers of atoms. Their 
composition is complex. As a consequence 
of this, the former are highly permanent 
and tmchangeable, while the latter are 
prone to change and decomposition. 

The more complicated a machine, the 
more easily is it thrown into disorder. So 
with chemical compounds'; the greater the 
number of elements and atoms they con- 
t^n, and the more numerous the attrac- 
tions brought into play, the easier is their 
composition broken up by disturbing forces, 
llie atoms of organic compounds are 
thrown as it were into a constrained state 
by the forces which produce growth ; slight 
causes are, therefore, suflScient to derange 
the nice equilibrium in which they are held, 
and they recoil back again into simpler and 
niore permanent conditions. 

Organic Compounds are Reservoirs 
OF Power, resembling bent Springs. — 
This return or relfipse of atoms to the 
dead, mineral form, is for the production 



of heat, light, and power, llie substances 
we use in lamps, grates, stoves, or under 
steam boilers, consist of atoms which hare 
been thrown into a constrained state by 
the radiant forces of the sun. It is^as if 
the sun had wound up the atoms into or- 
ganic combination. They here resemble 
coiled or bent springs. When the proper 
impulse is communicated, their delicately 
adjusted affinities are overturned, and the 
atoms recoil, or return to the simple forms 
of carbonic acid and water, — the products 
of combustion, with the production of il- 
luminating, heating, and mechanical effects. 
The spring returns with force to the re- 
laxed state. 

The Philosophical Idea of Foods. — 
Now, alimentary substances, like all other 
parts of vegetation, consist of atoms which 
have been arranged into groups by the 
action of solar light and the other impon- 
derable agents ; but they are also endowed 
with the capability of becoming parts of 
animal systems, and there, in a regulated 
and peculiar manner, relapsing into the 
decomposed or inorganic f.rm, with the 
same evolution of heat and force. The 
great office of the animal system is thus 
apparent. In a philosophical point of 
view, it is but a mechanism for the de* 
struction of organized matter ; and foods 
are that class of vegetable substances which 
is capable of being used up in this machine 
without injuring it. 

Gunpowder recoils with vast force from 
the solid to the gaseous form, and although 
adapted to shatter a rock or project a bal- 
let, it would hardly perform well under a 
steam boiler. But wood and coal are de- 
composed into the gaseous condition, and 
impart their power under a steam boiler, 
although they are not capable of doing it 
in the animal body ; this may be done by 
the true aliments alone. 

Atoms return to the Inorganic Statb 
BT different Routes. — ^The relapse of 
atoms, or their passage backward from the 
organized to the inorganic state, takes place 
under many different circumstances, and 
gives rise to a great variety of products. If 
wood, for example, is allowed to decay in 
contact with air and moisture, a class of 
substances is formed from it, of a totaUy 
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d^erent nature, termed humiis, humic 
acid, ttlmin, geioe, etc. 

If allowed to decay under water, with 

.lotcU exclusion of air, as occurs in ponds 
and inHrshesi an inflammable gas is gene- 
rated, with mud and p«at. If heated with 
partial admission of air, as in coal-pits, car- 
bonic acid, water, and charcoal are pro- 
duced. If heat<^ with entire exclusion of 
air, {desiruetive distillation,) charcoal, tar, 
pyroligneous acid, creosote, and illuminat- 
ing gas appear. 

But if the wood is burned in the open 
air, the oxygen seizes upon its carbon and 
l^drogen, which return at once to the 
condition of carbonic acid and water, from 
which ihe wood was originally derived. In 
all these cases the wood itself is destroyed. 
The attractions that hold together its 
atoms in a certsdn order, which constitutes 
it wood, are broken, and the atoms com- 
bine again in new groups, giving rise to 
jOQw and various substances, which consti- 
tute the intermediate steps of the disor- 
fanizing process. Tlie atoms may return 
y various routes, but always to the same 
simple condition of carbonic acid and 

. water. 

Thb Nitrogbnized Compounds easily 

. PUTHEFT. — Of all the organized products of 
nature, the most transient and changeable 
are the nitrogenized aliments. Under the 
influence ef moisture and oxygen, at com- 
mon temperatures, tlney pass rapidly into 
putrefactive decomposition. The reason 
why meat, blood, dough, milk, etc., change 
their nature, oj? putrefy so speedily, is he- 

. cause of the abundant presence oif nitro- 
genized matter in a moist state, which fa- 
vors putrefaction. 

Putrefaction communicated to the 
Non-nitrogen izED Aliments. — The non- 
BiUx>genized aliments are of a more perma- 
nent nature — less liable to decay. Pure 
woody fibre, starch and sugar, for ex- 
ample, are comparatively very enduring ; 
but, when in contact with nitrogenized sub- 
stances, which are undergoing decompo- 
sition, they become at onoe affected, and go 
into the same state. 

The putrefactive condition passes from 
one class of substances to another, by a 
kiad of iofection ; as a rotten apple throws 



a lomnd one in contact with it into the 
same state, or, as* we may suppose, fire 
communicated from one burning body to 
another. It is as if the atoms in the spon- 
taneously putrifymg substance, being m a 
state of active commotion, communicate 
their own agitation to surrounding bodies, 
and thu3 overturn the delicately balanced 
equilibrium of their composition, establish- 
ing a new order of attractions, and giving 
rise to a new series of products. 



A WINDY NIGHT, 

BT T. B. bead. 

Alow and aloof, 
Over the roof, 
How tiie tempests swell and loar! 
Though no foot is astir, 
Thoagh the cat and the cur 
Lie dozing along the kitchen floor, 
There are feet of air 
On every stair I 

Through eveiy hall, * 

Through each gusty door. 
There's a jostle and bustle, 
With a silken rustle, 
Like the meeting of guests at a festival ! 

Alow and aloof^ 
Over the roof, 
How the stormy tempests swell I 
And make the vane 
On the spire complain : 
They heave at the steeple with might and mm 
And burst and sweep 
Int^ the el ry on lu belli 
They smite it so hard, and they smite it so well, 
That the sexton tosses his arms in deep, . 
And dreams he is ringing a funeral knelL 



SUNSET. 

How beautiftil, how beautiful 

The slowly sinking sun ! 
'Kid golden clouds he sinks to jest 

As each da^ ^s work is done. 

His locks are bathed in azure, 

With jewels set his crown, 
As, clothed in pink and purple, ' 

He gently lays him down. 

Rosnri. 
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^0iitl)'0 Jeprtmenl 



To poor th* Itttlk iMtneUoB o'«r the mind, 

To broaihe th' onliToaing spitit, to lU 

Tb« generom pnrpoM and the noble thought. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 



BT CATHABINE M TSOWBBIDGS. 



GEOROE Bliss was a happy little 
boy. Any one might know this, 
who looked into his sparkling 
eyes and smiling face. He is just 
returning from school with his satchel 
of books over his shoulder. His play- 
ful dog, which ran to meet him, seems 
as happy as his kind master. 

" What made George happy ?" you 
ask. "Had he a rich father, who 
was able to get for him every thing 
he wanted, and to gratify all his rea- 
sonable and some of his unreasonable 
wishes ?" 

No, my young friend, he had no 
father but his Father in heaven. 
His widowed mother was not rich, 
and could not afford to procure for 
her son many things which some 



boys have, and which they think 
they could not be happy without. 
But though his mothet was not rich, 
she was able to provide a pleasant 
home for her little boy, and send him 
to a good school in the country vil- 
lage where they lived. 

A little boy whose parents were 
very poor attended the same sc lool. 
His name was WiUiam. George and 
William were great friends. They 
were both gentle and pleasant boys, 
and loved their school and their stu- 
dies. Though the parents of William 
were poor, yet, thanks to our system 
of free schools, he could attend 
school, if he could get clothes to wear 
and books to study. 

During the fall, William went to 
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school without shoes, bat when it 
began to grow quite cold, he told his 
friend G-eorge that he feared he should 
have to stay at home during the win- 
ter, because he had no shoes to 
wear. 

Q-eorge felt very sorry for William. 
When he returned home from school 
that night, he told his mother the 
story, and asked her if something 
could not be done. His mother, too, 
felt sorry for William, but she told 
George that she could not afford to 
buy him a pair of shoes. 

" How I wish I could get him a 
pair !" said George. 

" I wish you could, my son, but I 
suppose you have not money enough 
for that, even if you are willing to 
spend it all in this way." 

" No, mother, I have not : I am 
quite willing to give him all I have, 
but it is not half enough to buy him 
a pair of shoes. You remember I 
gave him all I had in the spring, to 
help him buy an arithmetic." 

" I wish, replied his mother, " that 
I could think of some plan to help 
you, but I cannot at present." 

But George could not let the mat- 
ter rest here. He had set his heart 
upon getting a pair of shoes for Wil- 
liara, and he was all the while con- 
triving how he should do it. If he 
could only earn the money ! but that 
he could not do, for the days were 
short, and he went to school every day. 
Meanwhile the weather grew cold- 
er and colder. It was almost Christ- 
mas, and yet no way appeared for 
him to get the shoes for his friend. 
"Where there is a will, there is a 
way," he would say to himself. " I 
am sure my will is good enough, but 
where I am to find the way I do not 
know : but I will keep trying, and if 
there is any truth in the saying, per- 
haps I may find it by and by." 



One night, after George had gone 
to bed, as he lay awake a long time, 
thinking about the shoes, a bright 
thought came into his mind. It 
seemed to him that he had hit upon 
a very good plan to get the shoes ; 
still there were some difiiculties in the 
way. He must get his mother to 
help him out with his plan, and there 
were some reasons which made him 
unwilling to mention the subject to 
her, and tell her what his plan was. 
He thought he would do so the next 
day, but the next day, and the next, 
passed, and still he could not get cour- 
age. 

But at last there came a violent 
snow-storm, which made him fear 
that p<)or shoeless William would not 
find his- way to school the next day, 
and this overcame his reluctance to 
tell his mother of his plan. 

"Mother," said he, "I wish to 
ask you a question. I am afraid yon 
will think it is a very strange one ; 
but I hope you will not dislike it. I 
want to know if you intend to buy 
me any thing for a Christmas present, 
and if you please, I should be very 
glad to know how much money you 
will spend for it." 

"Why, George! I think you have 
asked a strange question. Don't you 
know that Santa Claus keeps his 
secrets very close until Christmas 
morning?" 

" I know it, mother. I have wished 
to ask you the question -for several 
days, but I could not get courage, 
until this great snow-storm put it 
into me." 

"What can the snow-storm have 
to do with it ?" 

"I will tell you, mother. A few 
nights ago, after I went to bed, I be- 
gan to think how soon it would be 
Christmas. I knew that you had 
contrived to make me some present 
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every - Christmas, and I began to 
wonder what it would be this year. 
Then I thought that these things cost 
money ; for I know that you paid at 
least fifty oents for the present you 
made me last Christmas. I had just 
been thinking about poor William's 
shoes, and the thought came into my 
mind that I wished I could have the 
money the present would cost, instead 
of the present, next Christmas, for then 
I could get a pair of shoes for Wil- 
liam. Now, mother, I have told you 
ally and I hope you will not be dis- 
pleased with me for asking about 
your Christmas secrets." 

" Certainly not, my son. But if I 
give you the money, are you quite 
sure that you shall feel contented 
without a Christmas present? for 
you know that I can not afford to give 
you the money, and make you a pre- 
sent besides." 

*' I know it, mother. If you will 
give me the money, that shall be my 
present, and I am sure it will give 
me more pleasure than any other 
would." 

" Then, my son, you shall have it 
this very night.'' 

G-eorge took the money, and add- 
ing to it his own little store, went 
the next morning to a shoemaker, 
and engaged a stout pair of shoes for 
William. They were to be done be- 
fore Christmas, that William might 
have them for a Christmas present, 

George, quite unexpectedly, re- 
ceived a very handsome Christmas 
gift from an aunt of his ; yet, though 
he^ was much gratified with it, it did 
not afford him the real pleasure and 
genuine satisfaction that it did to pre- 
sent to his friend William, on Christ- 
mas morning, the shoes he had pur- 
diased for him. You must not think 
strange of this ; for the best and 
truest of all books informs us that it 



is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. 

You have, I think, now found out 
why G-eorge Bliss was a happy boy. 
It was because he was a benevolent 
boy, and his heart was full of kind 
and benevolent feelings. Do you 
wish to be happy, my young friend? 
Of course you do. Well, the same 
thing that made George happy will 
make you happy too. Try it and see 
if it is not so. 



MATHEMATICS FOR GIRLS. , 

BY MR& J. H. HANAFORO. 

u nnHERB comes'Sarah with her slate 
I and arithmetic," said Charles 
Hadley to his nwther. " Now I 
suppose there will be no peace for us 
till she has worried through with her 
lesson." 

** Ought you not to help her, 
Charles?" 

"Well, yes — ^perhaps I will, if she 
is not unusually cross about it." 

With a wise mother's tact, Mrs, 
Hadley met Sarah at the front door 
of the house, and exclaimed before 
she could speak of her arithmetical 
troubles, " Sarah, your father has sent 
you a new book, which he hope^ will 
encourage you in your studies. He 
writes that he knows you have some 
that seem hard, but he hopes you will 
be patient through them all." , 

This timely speech changed the 
current of Sarah's thoughts, and she 
ran joyously into the parlor, exclaim- 
ing, " Charles, did you know that 
father had sent me a present ?" 

Charles was surprised at words so 
different from what he expected, but 
as she laid her slate lind book on the 
table, he thought to himself, " Well, 
the trial time will come by and by.^' 
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The book was soon placed in 
Sarah's hands. It was a copy of the 
*« Daughter at School," by Rev. Dr. 
Todd, and she found many chapters 
in it which were very interesting to 
her as a school-girl. After supper, 
Mrs. Hadley called Sarah to her, and 
said, " There is a passage in your new 
book which I should like to have you 
read aloud." 

Having shown her the place, Sarah 
read aloud the following extract : 
*' Young ladies who are brought up in 
good society will have abundant op- 
portunities to improve their taste and 
to cultivate and refine their manners. 
But if they neglect to strengthen the 
faculties of the mind at school, they 
can never do it. To do this, they can 
use mental arithmetic. Scarcely any 
exercise can be more valuable than 
the practice which enables you to 
carry accurately long processes of ad- 
dition or multiplication in the head. 

"And we must confess that we 
take great delight' in hearing a young 
lady recite well in algebra and in 
Euclid ; and if they could and would 
go on to the higher mathematics, we 
should be still more pleased. For 
there is no study, which, on the whole, 
is so good to strengthen the mind cus 
mathematics. 

" In studying Latin or Grreek, you 
acquire a discriminating power over 
language, and learn what is the force, 
position, and strength of words. In 
ment j,l philosophy you learn how the 
mind works ; but to teach it to work, 
and how to work hard, give us mathe- 
matics." 

" Now, daughter," added Mrs. Had- 
ley, as Sarah paused, " you see that 
the author of this book, with which 
you are so pleased, agrees with your 
father and myself in thinking that it 
is best for you to persevere, and study 
mathematics." 



" Oh, mother !" was the reply, " I 
have often felt that you were right, 
but I could not easily understand my 
lessons, and that made me fretful." 

** Come here," said Charles, " with 
your lesson, and I will help you to- 
night, because you have not fretted 
and scolded about it." 

Sarah cheerfully complied, and 
Charles found, by a little patient ex- 
amination on his part, that the reason 
why Sarah found her lessons now so 
hard, was that she had passed over 
some portions of her arithmetic with- 
out understanding it, and it was to 
her like losing a link of a chain, or a 
path in a labyrinth. 

'* Oh, I was absent when the class 
studied there, Charles !" exclaimed 
Sarah. 

" Well, if you will be studious, t 
will explain all liiat to you before I 
return to college, and then you will 
go on much more easily.'* 

Sarah found his words were correct, 
and so profited by his kind instruc- 
tions, and persevered in heeding her 
parent's advice, that mathematical 
pursuits became a positive pleasure 
to her, as well as proved, in after life, 
of inestimable worth. 

We recommend our female readers 
to advance as far in mathematics as 
their circumstances allow, assuring 
them that their mental gain will 
more than compensate for their labor 
and study. 



WHITEWASHING IN THE SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDS, 



¥ 



HEN the Rev. James Williams, 
the well-known missionary, so 
long resident in the South Sea 
Islands, taught the natives to manu- 
facture lime from the coral of their 
shores^ tiiey made many applications 
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of that article which to Americans 
would appear not only novel but ex- 
tremely ridiculous. 

Mr. Williams says they laughed at 
the process of burning the coral, and 
thought it was being cooked for food. 
But their astonishment was still 
greater when they saw it made into a 
whitewash, and applied to one of the 
cottagesj which it made white as 
snow. And when the morning sun 
shone upon it, they gathered around 
it, and danced and sung, and shouted 
and screamed with joy. The whole 
island was soon in a commotion, given 
up to wonder and curiosity, and the 
\ laughable scenes which ensued after 
they had got possession of the brush 
and tub, baffle description. 

The bon ton immediately voted it 
a cosmetic, and superlatively happy 
did many a swarthy coquette consider 
herself, when she could enhance her 
charms by a dab of the white brush. 
Now party spirit ran high, as it will 
do in more civilized countries, as to 
who was or who was not best enti- 
tled to preference. One party urged 
their superior rank ; one had got the 
brush, and was determined at all 
events to keep it ; and a third tried to 
overturn the whole, that they might 
obtain some of the sweepings. 

They did not even scruple to rob 
each other of the little share that some 
had been so happy as to secure. But 
soon new lime was prepared, and in 
a week not a hut, a domestic utensil, 
a war-club, or a garment, but was as 
white as snow ; not an inhabitant but 
had a skin painted with the most gro- 
tesquo figures; not a pig but was 
similarly whitened ; and even mothers 
might be seen in every direction, ca- 
pering with extravagant gestures, and 
yelling with delight at the superior 
beauty of their newly white-washed 
infants. 



NOT COURAGE TO DO WRONG- 



BT AIBBKT. 



WHEN Zenophanes, the philosopher, 
was challenged to play at dice, 
and called a eoward for his re- 
fusal, he replied : ^* Yes, I am a very 
coward in these things ; for I dare do 
nothing wrong.'* 

How fortunate would it be for every 
young man if he lacked courage to 
engage in wrong doings 1 And equally 
fortunate wotdd it be, if he possessed 
sufficient courage to withstand the 
temptations that are held out to en- 
snare him. 

Boys, it is to the first little acts of 
wrong that is attributed the downfall 
of your after life. The first giving 
way to sinful deeds (though they may 
seem trivial in the beginning) lays 
the foundation for a wicked oareer. 
It may be thought by many to be in- 
nocent amusement to play at dice, 
whist, etc., but to my mind it is very 
hurtful. To say the least, it is «n- 
projitable ; and it is certain that an 
interest is awakened for other games. 
And when the mind once becomes in- 
terested in any sort of play, a disrel- 
ish is at once created for useful em- 
ployment. 

There are various kinds of amuse- 
ments held out to lure young men 
from the path of virtue. Many that 
are called amusements are places fit 
only for such as have long been pur- 
suing a dissipated course. Then, boys, 
be cautious what places you enter 
into. It is better to forego antici- 
pated pleasures, than run risks. If 
by accident you are enticed into evU 
company, strive to possess sufficient 
courage to maintain your dignity, and 
escape as soon as possible. If the 
first step in vice is avoided, you are 
safe. Eemem^er ^that;^^ ^greatest 
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rogues oommenoed their wicked ca- 
reer by committing little sins. 



THE TWO MAIDENS. 

BT AJna. DABUNO. 

Thb gladsome months of gammer 

With their many joys were past, 
And aatomn's somber mantle 

Was over all things cast. 
The Mrds that cheered ns with their songs, 

The flowers that bloomed so gay, 
With aU things bright and boaatifhl. 

Had passed away, away ; 

When a little band of maidens fidr, 

Bewailing antomn's gloom, 
With beaming eyes and sonny hair, 

Had met within my room. 
"How have the montlis of summer 

To thy glad heart flitted by? 
Answer me, merry maiden. 

With brightly beanOng eye. 

"Answer m^, Mend, I pray thee." 

And thus she answered me : 
M Sonshine bright, and flowers gay. 
Has summer seemed to me. 
Say, do yon not remember 

Of spring the fldrest day. 
When with wild flowers and violets 
Ye erovmed me Queen of Mayf 

" I was a happy being then. 

This heart no sorrow knew ; 
Merrily, oh, right merrily 

The swift-winged moments flew. 
Mine is a gay, a happy home; 

And kindly words of cheer 
Ever await me, when I go 

To all I hold most dear, 

" Tis true tiie iky is shaded. 

The Wrds have left the tree. 
The flowers I loved have fkded 

But my heart is ftill of glee 
For the tokens faded from my track, 

I mourn them not in vain, 
Por I know the spring will bring them back 
^ To my own loved haunts again.'' 



And the maiden's laugh rang loud and clear ; 

Her heart was very gay ; 
Her life indeed had ever been 

A live-long summer day. 
"And how to thee has summer flown ? 

Sad-hearted maiden, say~ 
Has it taken naught but tiie wild birds' tone, 

And the wild flowers' nodding qiray T" 

And in her eye I saw a tear ; 

I thought I heard a sigh. 
As she answered, " Slowly, sadly. 

Have the summer hours gone by. 
The hours that seemed all gladness, 

So fraught with joy to thee, 
Have thrown a pall of sadness 

O'er all things dear to dm. 

" The joys from thee departed 

Spring may revive again. 
But the joys fron^ me for ever gone, 

I eball look for them in vun. 
No words of kindly welcome 

From voices loved are heard ; 
For me there beams no kindly emile^ 

I hear no cheering word. 

*^ Those in thy blest and happy home 

Secure at midnight slept ; 
I by the lonely couch of death 

My tireless vigils kept 
Oh, ne'er again shall I hear on earth 

A mother's gentle tone, 
For love can not recall the dead 

To the silent grave gone down. 

" Yet I fain would welcome spring once more, 

And when its flowers shall wave, 
I'll cull the fairest of them all 

To deck a mother's grave. 
The home of my youth is dreary now. 

Yet one thought to cheer is given ; 
For I know ere long I too may go 

To the fadeless joys of heaven." 

And thus, thought I, must sorrow and strife 

O'ercast thy Inrighter way ; 
Not all ot joy is thy cup of life, 

O maiden young and gay. 
And when the idols of heart and home 

Are taken hence to dwell, 
Mayst thou too say, " Thy will be done 

Who doest all things weR" 
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GHOST STORIES AND THB 
HAUNTED HOUSE.* 

BT WM. O. BOUBNK) A. M. 



little girl crying as thoagh her heart 
would break. The old woman said, 
"You shall! You shall!" while the 
child answered, "I can't go up 



THERE are comparatively very few 
children in the world who have 
not some time or other heard of 
haunted houses, and strange stories 
of ghosts and spirits that took up 
their homes in them, and the curious 
and frightful noises made by these 
visitors. 

It is saddening to think how many 
parents, who are sensible enough in 
other things, forget themselves and 
the truth, and do a great injury to 
their children by telling them of such 
things, and by teaching them that 
there are ghosts and evil spirits, 
which will perhaps run away with 
them. Thousands of boys and girls 
have been injured very much by these 
stories. 

Some kind mother who wants to 
put Mary or Willy to sleep, tries to 
hush the voice and to make the little 
one keep quiet, by talking of the 
ghosts and spirits, or something of 
the kind. The child, trembling with 
fear, and afraid to breathe aloud, 
covers up her head under the clothes, 
and after a time falls asleep, to be 
disturbed by restless and unpleasant 
dreams. 

But that is not all. That little 
boy or girl soon becomes afraid to 
sleep in the dark, or to go into a dark 
room, or to be left alone in a dark 
place. One evening, as I was passing 
along the street, a little girl ran 
screaming out of a house, and down 
the street some distance, while an 
elderly woman followed her. After 
a time th^y went back home, the 



• From "GoIdenlmV: or, Tales and Poems for the 
Young." By Wm. 0. Bourne, A. M. Published by- 
Charles Scribner. New York. , 



stairs ! I won't go up I" 

Her grandmother threatened and 
pushed her until she got her into the 
house. I asked what was the mat- 
ter, for it always makes my heart 
ache to see a child in trouble, and the 
old lady said, "She wonH go up 
stairs in the dark !" 

I suppose this same grandmother 
had filled little Susan's mind with 
stories of ghosts and goblins, until 
she had become so much afraid of them 
that she could not go up to her cham- 
ber unless she had a light to bum, or 
some one was with her. Poor little 
Susan ! How sorry I felt for n^x 
perhaps she will never know ! 

How mari^ readers of these pages 
are there who have not held their 
breath, or -listened as though they 
were waiting to hear a death-cry, or 
scarcely dared to move, for fear of a 
ghost ? How many are afraid to go 
into a dark room, or io sleep alone, 
simply because their parents or their 
nurse, or some one else, has filled 
their young minds with stories of 
ghosts and evil things ! 

A teacher once put a little girl into 
a dark place called the '* black hole," 
as a punishment. Several hours 
after that, she went down to release 
the little prisoner, but you may judge 
of her grief and horror at the sight 
she saw. The child had been made 
afraid of the dark by some such 
wicked stories as these I have spokea 
of, and she had been so much fright- 
ened by being left alone, that her 
mind was filled with terrible thoughts, 
and her eye with frightful pictures of 
things which passed before her. 

There she sat on the step of her 
dark prison, pointing into the comet 
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with a dull| stupid eye, chattering in 
her childish words ; and the broken- 
hearted teacher took up her little 
scholar in her arms, a helpless idiot ! 
The bright fire of her eye was gone ! 
The happy heart was now for ever 
wrapped up in a shroud of mourn- 
ing 1 The musical voice would cheer 
no more the hearts of brothers, sis- 
ters, father or mother ! The loving 
soul would never fill again with de- 
light on this side the grave ! 

Never be afraid of the dark, only 
because it is dark. The darkness 
has nothing in it to hurt any one. 
Of course we do not have the light of 
the shining sun, but we need not be 
afraid. Whenever any one speaks of 
ghosts, you may be sure they are very 
sill^ and senseless people, at least in 
that thing. Never give attention to 
such stories at all. Instead of paying 
any regard to them, never listen ; or 
if you do, set them down as foolish 
and wicked tales. 

It is strange how hard it is to 
throw oif the fear of these evil spirits, 
even after many years have passed 
away. Strong men sometimes are 
made to suffer by a fright in conse- 
quence of the stories they have heard 
in their childish days, and which they 
are not able to shake off. 

Oh, the wretched folly of those pa- 
rents and nurses who chill the hearts 
and deform the minds of the loving 
children who put their faith in them, 
with thou^ts and tales and false- 
hoods that bring many an unhappy 
hour over their golden youth I 

Children and young people are too 
much disposed t^ encourage such 
things, even when they are old 
enough to know better. The idea of 
ghosts and spirits becomes a habit, 
and although they hardly believe 
what they have been so often told, 
yet they can not help being more or 



less subject to their fears. We some- 
times hear of cases in which very 
unhappy results have followed from 
a fright, where a "joke" has been 
played off on some one. 

Not long ago, some young ladies at 
a boarding-school had been telling 
these foolish and improper stories to 
each other, when one of them de- 
clared she could not be frightened by 
any ghosts or spirits whatever, for 
she did not believe in any thing of 
the kind. That night she was much 
surprised and shocked to see a' tall 
figure, all dressed in white, come into 
her room and walking up toward 
her as if to clasp her in its arms. She 
gave a piercing shriek, which so 
alarmed some of her schoolmates, that 
they ran into the room to find their 
loved companion with her mind 
shattered, a maniac ! 

After a great deal of very tender 
and careful treatment for some 
months, her reason was restored. 
Her heedless friends learned a lesson 
they will never forget ; and so have 
thousands who have read the painful 
story of the dangerous joke of the 
young ladies who so nearly destroyed 
the reason and the happiness of their 
cherished friend. 

Among the many foolish and wrong 
stories which little boys and girls are 
taught by unthinking persons, are the 
tales of " haunted houses," where 
strange noises are heard at night, and 
sometimes in the daytime. There is 
always some frightful story of a man 
or woman having been killed in the* 
house, and the ghost is always there. 

If you will only listen, you vnll be 
sure to hear the sound of their foot- 
steps. Then they make so much 
noise, hammering and km^oking on 
the floor, the doors, or the windows ! 
You would think the poor ghost must 
^ be in a great deal of trouble, were 
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yoa to believe all you hear, and oould 
once hear even the half of what you 
are told. 

I recollect one old " haunted 
house," which if ever house was 
haunted, that was the very one ! It 
stood in an open lot. It was a large 
briok house, painted yellow. No one 
lived there. The ghosts would not 
let any one sleep in that house. They 
were noisy and troublesome, and they 
rattled the windows, slamnaed the 
doors, and rolled stones over the floor, 
so that no one could stay in it a single 
day ! 

The school-boys, full of mischief 
then as they are now, took pretty 
good care that the ghosts should not 
break any of the windows with their 
rattling, for they had broken almost 
every pane of glass in the house by 
throwing stones through them ! No 
wonder the ghosts could roll stones 
over the floor at night, for did not 
real boys do the same thing in the 
open daylight ? 

As the landlord could never find 
any ghosts, and he could find the 
boys, he sent word to the school- 
master that he must teach them to 
be more honest, and not destroy any 
more of his property, or they would 
get into trouble. We never heard of 
the ghosts in the yellow house from 
that day. 

Not long since, I was walking along 
the street, and stopped for a moment 
to look into the window of an old 
house which needs to be repaired, 
when four or five little girls came up 
and said, 

** No body lives in that house ! It's 
haunted !' ' 

**A haunted house !" said I : " what 
do you mean by ,that?" 

*' Oh, don't know what a haunted 
house means! Why, there's ghosts 
in it, to be sure !" 



'^ G-hosts ! and do ghosts make a 
haunted house, my little girl ?" 

'* Of course they do. You can 
hear them all the time !" 

"And do you believe there are any 
such things as ghosts, darling ?" 

** Yes, Sir !" 

" Well, then, you must not believe 
it any longer. There are no such 
things in the world!" 

The little girls looked at each 
other with surprise. If I had told 
them that the house did not stand 
there, they oould not have opened 
their eyes wider, or looked at me 
more sharply. 

"My little girls, ^ there are no 
ghosts. Such stories as that are told 
only by foolish people to frighten boys 
and girls. You must^not believe 
them. I suppose you are afraid of 
the dark. Perhaps you do not like 
to go to sleep in a dark room alone, 
because you are afraid of the ghosts. 
It is all wrong. If you are good 
girls, you need never be afraid of the 
dark, and you need never be afraid 
of the ghosts." 

After a little silence, I continued : 

"But I have heard of haunted 
houses, though, and I have been in 
them !" 

The children appeared to be very 
much puzzled after what I had just 
said. 

" I have heard such noises in some 
houses where the spirits were that 
you would hardly believe ghosts 
could ever make. Such knocking, 
such crying, and such frightful 
sounds, as no one should ever hear. 
When I have passed by such a house 
as that, I have been sure that it was 
haunted by evil spirits. 

" Perhaps you do not know what 
I mean. Well, I will tell you. There 
is a house not very far off, where 
several brothers and sisters live, with 
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their father and mother. Son/etimes 
the father oomes home, and sends lit- 
tle John to the grocery at the corner. 
He takes a pitcher in his hand, and 
if you stand at the door and look into 
the pitcher when he comes back, you 
will see it half full of the worst kind 
of spirits a house was ever haunted 
with. Those spirits came from the 
distillery. 



^* Wait a while until the spirits have 
had time to get to work. You will . 
hear the father talking very load, 
and his wife scolding, and the child- 
ren crying and making a noise, and 
you may be sure that no ghosts ever 
made such a noise as those vile spirits 
which came from the grocery. 

'^ Then again there are some houses 
haunted by a whole crowd of evil 
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spirits. Little boys and girls who 
quarrel, and get angry, and call each 
other hard names ; children who are 
disobedient and refuse to do what 
they are told ; brothers and sisters 
who are selfish and unkind, thet/ 
have evil spirits in them which are 
worse than ghosts, for they make 
people very unhappy, and lead them 
to do many wrong things. When- 
ever I see a house like that, I am 
certain It is a haunted house. 



*' Children, think of the bad spirit 
which you may have in your heart. 
Instead of keeping it there, do all 
you can 1.0 be good, obedient, and 
loving children ; and if you do that, 
there will be one less haunted house 
in the world!" 

The little group around me smiled, 
and seemed to think that there was 
more in haunted houses than they 
had thought of before ; and bidding 
them good-evening, I turned away. 
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THE KIND BOYS. 



WE are always pleased to hear of 
the kind acts of children, and 
love to read stories describing their 
good deeds. "We hope our little friends 
are also fond of them, and that all 
who read the following interesting 
story will try to do many kind acts. 

" Now let us run off to the mea- 
dow," said George to his brother Ar- 
thur; '* let us make the most of our 
holiday, this fine morning. A good 
game at bat and ball will be just the 
thing.'' 

"Agreed," said Arthur ; and away 
went the little boys, very happy in 
having obtained leave to enjoy the 
fine autumn weather. 

As they went along they saw many 
village children going to a nut grove 
not far off. Arthur and Greorge hoped 
that they would find plenty of nuts ; 
for they knew the poor people some- 
times made a'good profit by selling 
what their children brought home. 

Presently they met a little girl 
whom they knew to be the child of a 
poor widow; for they had often seen 
her and her brother driving birds from 
the corn, and in other ways earning 
a penny to help their mother. 

Their mamma also had told them 
that, poor as they were, these two 



children set an example to many 
above them. They never were known 
to quarrel ; they were dutiful and 
loving, and the Sunday-school teach- 
ers said none could be fonder of learn- 
ing about God and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, than Mary and James Booth. 

Now Mary looked very sad, and 
she walked slower than usual; so 
George called to her, and asked if her 
brother had gone to the nutting with- 
out her. 

Mary said- — "Please, Sir, brother 
is ill, very ill indeed ; and I am going 
by myself, to try to get a few nuts to 
sell^ that mother iiiay buy him some- 
thing to do hini good." 

"Poor little girl," said George, 
when they had passed her : " if I had 
any money, I would give her some to 
help her sick brother." 

" She will not get many nuts,*' 
said Arthur, " for there, is a great 
scramble, and she, all alone, poor 
thing, will be pushed away by the 
big and strong ones." 

Then George said, " I will tell you 
what ; though we have no money, we 
might help the little girl as well as if 
we had a shilling or more." 

" How, George ?" 

" Why, do you not remember papa 
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showed ns a fine nut tree down the 
lane ? and he said we might go some 
fine day and gather the nats for our- 
selves ; and, you know, we were going 
to keep them till our cousins come." 

" Yes," said Arthur ; *' and we 
shall get them next week." 

" But I was thinking, if we were 
to gather them now, and give them to 
Kttle Mary — ^to be sure, we shall lose 
our own nutting." 

"And our game at bat and ball this 
fine day,'' said Arthur. And then the 
two little boys looked at each other, 
as if it was too hard to give up so 
muoh for a stranger. 

But the thought of poor James on 
his sick-bed, and Mary's sorrowful 
face among the merry shouting nut- 
ters, and the small handful that she 
would be likely to take home, began 
to get the better of their selfishness, 
and Arthur said : '* We read this 
morning about the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who was very kind and tender to the 
poor, and went about doing them 
good." 

**yes," saidG-eorge; ** and when 
Peter and John saw the lame man sit- 
ting to beg at the gate of the Temple, 
Peter said : * Silver and gold have I 
nonci but such as I have give I thee. 
Now we can not heal the little boy, 
but we may help to get something to 
nourish him, just by giving up our 
morning's play, which would not 
make us half so happy as a bag of 
nuts would make poor Mary." 

No more was said. It was a pretty 
sight to see how, at the same moment, 



those two dear little brothers turned 
and ran so fast. They soon overtook 
poor Mary, and told her to come with 
them ; and they went over a field, 
and through a house, and to the place 
their father had shown them, because 
it belonged to himself ; and they came 
to the great tree, which grew high up 
on a sloping bank, with a great many 
wild flowers and all sorts of pretty 
grasses about the bottom of it, so that 
little Mary stood up to her very knees 
in them. 

Arthur was half way up. While 
Greorge, at the top, rea<^ed into the 
tree, gathering the nuts, he took them 
from him and threw them into Mary's 
pinafore, till it was so full, that the 
child almost cried for joy j^ to think of 
the many pence her mother would get 
for them, and the nice things to be 
had for her dear brother with the 
money. They were fine nuts, too ; 
and not one of the party who went 
nutting that day, carried home such 
a store as Mary Booth. 

Greorge and Arthur went home to 
dinner. At night their parents asked 
them how they had spent the morn- 
ing. So they told them ; and it made 
their papa and mamma very happy, 
to hear that their dear boys had found 
out the value of time and labor. 



Never retire at night without being 
wiser than you were when you rose 
in the morning, by having learned 
something useful during the day. 
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JHRISTMAS ORES POR FARMERS' BOYS. 

BY SOfLON ROBINSON. 

As, wild with merry glee, 

Each child at peep of day, 
When first their parents see, 

Will "merry Christmas" say ; 
So loud will mew the cat, 
To make you view the rat 
She caught with powers bold, 
As cats have done of old ; 
The dog will bark " bow-wow" 
For merry Christmas now ; 
And then wakes up the cock, 

With " cock-a-doodle do ;" 
The gander wakes the flock, 

While "muley" gives a "loo.'' 

With a quack and gobble gram, 
The ducks and turkeys come ; 
With mew, bark, loo and squall. 
They've come to the Christmas ball. 
The sow with twenty pigs 
Are dancing Christmas jigs. 
While horses with a neigh. 
And sheep and lambs with " baa^" 
Are calling for their hay. 

" 'Tis merry Christmas, Pa ; 
Oh, see my present, Ma :*' 
Then hear him laugh ha, ha I 
But hear the breakfast-bell, 
And jingling knives as well. 
So happy, who can tell, 
This merry Christmas spell. 
When breakfast thanks are o'er, 
Make others bless your store, 
By memory of the poor : 
Make all your stock rejoice 
To hear their master's voice. 
For careful feed and care. 

For salt and water too. 
They'll pay us and to spare. 

When winter cares are through. 

If Christmas cries abound 
In joyful notes around, 
Still more the lambs in spring 
Will joy and gladness bring 
To those whose feed and care 
At Christmas time they share. 



Let jingling sleigh-bells ring. 

When lads and lasses cry, 

"A Christmas ride we'll try.'' 
But ne'er forget the thing 

That speeds them on the course. 
Though dumb, a blow can feel : 

The faithful toiling horse 
Is not a horse of steel. 
When sports like these are o'er. 

And you sit by the fire. 
Or in your school once more ; 

Or, with your " Sis" or sire. 
Glide o'er the glistening snow. 

Or else where'er you roam, 
Oh, don't forget to know 

You have dear friends at homa 

My Christmas glee is d(»e, 
Except to say good-bye : 

God bless you every one 
Who reads my Christmas cry ! 



ACTS OF LOVE. 

EACH one of a thonsand acts of 
love costs very little by itself, and 
yet, when viewed altogether, who can 
estimate their value ? 

The child. whose good offices are 
always ready wnen they are wanted, 
to run up stairs or down, to get chips, 
or rock the cradle, or run on an er- 
rand and " right back," and all with 
a cheerful look and pleasant temper, 
has a reward along with such good 
deeds. 

If a little girl can not take her 
grandfather on her lap as he takes 
her on his, she can get his slippers, or 
put away his book, or gently comb 
his thin locks; and whether rfie. 
thinks of it or not, these little kind- 
nesses that come from a loving heart, 
are the sunbeams that lighten up a 
dark world. — Child^s Paper. 
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ORIGIN OF Mules m tbx Unitkd States. — 
Up to the year 1773 there were scarcely 
any mules to be found in the United States 
— ^those few had been imported from ihe West 
Indies, and were of a very inferior order. When 
Wasliington retired to private life at Mt Vernon, 
he became convinced that mules would be better 
adapted for use in the agriculture of the Southern 
States, as they lived longer, were less liable to 
disease, required less food, and were more econo- 
mical than horses. 

On his views becoming known to the King of 
Spain, he sent him a jack and two jenniea - The 
jack was sixteen hands high, of a gray color, 
heavily made, and of a sluggish disposition. 
About the same time he also received a jack and 
some jennies from Lafayette, which were pro- 
cured on the island of Malta. These proved more 
ferocious and active. By crossing the breed, 
Washington availed himself of the best qualities 
of the two, and thus introduced excellent mules 
for farming labor into this country. Such was 
their superiority, that at the sale of the General's 
effects, one wagon team of four mules sold for 
$800. At this day these animals are extensively 
used in the Southern States. 

Who was the |nvbntob of LoGiBriHifs? John 
Napier, Baron of Marchiston, in Scotland, was the 
original inventor of Logarithms. He was bom 
in 1550, and died in April, 1617. The kind of 
Logarithms now used were invented by Henry 
Briggs, Professor of Geometry in Gresham Col- 
lege, at Oxford, England. This invention is ex- 
tremely useful in abridging the labor of calcula- 
tions in Astronomy, practical Geometry, and 
Navigation. The addition or subtraction of a 
logarithm of any number, answers to the multi- 
plication or division of the number itself; thus 
in very large numbers there is a vast saving of 
labcHT.* 

PRAcrnoAL Lessons in Philosophy.— It is a 
well-known fact that heat expands bodie$, but this 
fiEkct is not always remembered, even if it is so 
universally known, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing anecdotes:— 



Boring the Tar Barrel. — ^Not long siooe, some 
W(n>kmen were engaged in putting a coating of 
tar on a roof of a building, when one of the m^ 
bored a hole in a tar barrel which had stood in 
the sun for some time. % As the hole was made, a 
jet of tar burst out, filling his eyes, and iMvering 
his foce and clothes, making him literally as 
** black as tar." This was an instance of expan- 
sion by heat The sun had warmed the tar, so 
that it pressed hard against the sides of the bar- 
rel — hence as soon as an opening was made it ef- 
fected an escape. 

Thatoinff Ink, — ^In country school-houses in the 
winter it is often necessary to thaw out the ink- 
stands. This task was attempted by a lad one 
cold winter's morning. He placed his inkstand 
on the stove and warmed it to a boiling-heat 
without removing the cork. By this time the 
cork also became so tight that he could not easily 
get it out ; so he placed the hot inkstand on the 
floor, and held it between his feet, with his fece 
directly over it, while he pulled away. Out 
came the cork, followed by the contents of the 
inkstand, which struck the lad in the face, mak- 
ing him " black as ink." The scene was observed 
by the pupils, and as the teacher turned to inquire 
what was going on, a general roar of laughter 
followed. Poor boy, he never forgot agun 
that heat expanded ink. 

The Potato JfoZd— This lesson was also learned 
by two boys who made a mold in a potato, for 
the purpose of making some lead toy. One of 
them held the mold while the other poured in the 
melted lead. The metal immediately began to 
boil, and soon burst its bounds, striking theii 
faces and covering their clothes. Wherever it 
struck it stuck, burning and blistering. In this 
instance the heat expanded the moisture of the 
potato into steam, which forced the fluid metal 
from the mold. Those boys poured no more 
melted lead into potato molds. 

"Hands before Forks."— Few persons who 
quote this homely phrase realize that less than 
250 years ago our English ancestors used tiieir 
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iiiigers, instead of forks, while eating. Thej 
learned to nse foi^ from the Italians, who, says 
a writer at that period, ^* deem it ill-manners 
that one shoald touch his meat with his hand 
while he cuts it" 

Answers to Questions in previous numbers. — 
The name Augwt was giycn to the eighth month 
hj the Romans, in honor of Octavius Augustus, 
ODc of their Emperors, on account of his yicto- 
ries, and of his first entering on the office of first 
consulate in that month. 

The year was first divided into 365 days by 
Julias Caesar, forty-five years before Christ, or 
nearly two thousand years ago. 

The asteroid Parthenope was discovered by 
Gasparis, at Naples, Italy, May 13, 1860. Its 
distance in barley corns from the Sun is 44,- 
256,161,980,800, so say our young mathemati- 
eians. 

QuB8Rno2«s.~Why docs the Rainbofw appear 



circular ? Where is the center of the circle of 
which it forms a part ? 

From what are the names of the days of the 
week derived? 

Who invented the Barometer? 

When, where, and by whom was the Spinning 
Wheel invented ? 

FROM J. B. a, OP CANADA WEST. 

Thsri is a thing no man can sell, 
The vehicle of sound and smell ; 
Conveys knowledge to our minds, 
Its way into every recess finds ; 
It carries the music to our ears, 
Conveys the toll that causes tears I 
It paints the sky with azure blue ; 
It causes the morning twilight toa 
Out of our wells it pulls the water. 
Up on liigh it sends the vapor. 
What is ^is thing we cannot sell? 
Could we do without ? Pray telL 
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OnS of the most desirable things in school 
is, to keep the pupils properly employed. 
If their time and attention are suitably 
directed to their lessons, they will be kept f^om 
many troublesome habits. Idleness is the source 
of most of the mischief in schools ; and ho who 
wishes to have an orderly school, in a quiet way, 
must aim to give his pupils constant and regular 
employment. 

The true design of lessons and school exercises 
should not be lost ^ght of. It is not to stord 
the mind wjth words, and rules, and problems, — 
bat to discipline it, and fit it for grasping and 
com|Mrebending whatever subject may come be- 
Tore it in life ; in other words, it should be trained 
to investigate and think. 

When one of the ancient philosophers was 
aidced what a certain.pupil should learn, he gave 
the following noble ^eply : ^* Let him learn that 
which will be of service to him when he becomes 
a man." And, I add, he who has acquired the 
habit of close reflection and examinatioo, and a 
true spurit of self-reliaoce, has gained that knowl- 



edge which will be fi/f essential service to him, 
life's journey through ; while he who has not 
formed these habits will become a comparatively 
useless and inefficient man, though his head b^ 
stored with the mere contents of all the books 
ever publi^d. 

Some teachers have a wonderful fiiculty of 
" carryinf^ their pupils over much ground, with- 
out going into it It would answer about as 
well, if such should carry their pupils on their 
shoulders over the book closed and sealed. Some 
parents, too, appear to be perfectly satisfied in 
knowing that their children are attending to 4 
long list of studies, tliough they may not acqniro 
any well-grounded, definite, or thorough under 
standing of a single branch. 

The learning and repeating of certain 8tereo> 
typed rules in a book are mistaken for a clear 
understanding and general application of prin- 
ciples. Pupils thus trained will resemble the 
youth in the following case. Says a teacher: 
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"A lad of seventeen years once said to me, with 
an «ir of considerable importance, '/ went 
through DaholVt Arithmetie tkree timet Uut win- 
ter , Sir ; and lean do any qvettion in the hard- 
tit -ciphering k^oh y^u can bring.' I did not dis- 
pute him ; for I did not doubt that he oould, me- 
^kamieally^ obtaia the answer to almost any 
question he could find in a book^ set down under 
a ^)€cific rule. But, presuming that he, like 
many others, had made figures without thinking^ 
I asked him if he could tell me what twenty 
pounds of beef would come to, at ten cents per 
pound, provided two-thirds of it was fat. After 
a momentary and awkward hesitation, he said, 
"* If you tell me what the fat comes to, I will do 
(he question.' As I smiled at this, he said, with 
much ^irit, ^ If you will tell me what rule it 
comes uader, I will do it.' I oontinued silent, 
for his ludicrous embarrassment prevented my 
epeaking «t the inafcant, when he, with great 
earnestness, exclaimed, ' It is aa iinfair'sam ; I 
, never saw such a sum in the book in my life.' " 

And l^us it is witiii many ; they d9 not examine, 
ihey do not think. They have not yet learned 
that thinking has any thing to do with an educa- 
tion. The unfortunate lad, just alluded to, had 
never accustomed' bis mind to seek for the why 
<ind wherefore. No ; that two-thirds /«^ he could 
not digest: he coaid not put it under any rule^ 
— indeed, he had never before seen a question 
that had any iaX m. it, and he was entirely unac- 
quaiated with the " Irying-owt " process. 

It is often a fault with a teac&cr, that he con- 
fines his instruction to the sti*ict letter of the 
text-book, and rests satigSed if his pupils answer 
the questions, or solve the problems, of the book, 
without making any attempt to test their ability 
to apply the knowledge thus gained. It is won- 
derful to see how much mere text-book know- 
ledge one may have, and yet possess little or no 
ability to teiug that knowledge to bear upon the 
practical, business o$>eratIonsof every-day life. 

A certain man had a son who was considered 
quite a prodigj in tlie mathematical department 
The father prided himself on the facility and ac- 
curacy with which his son would perform all 
arithmetical calc«lations and operations. On a 
certain occasion he purchased^pf a market-man, 
a load of turkeys. The seller of the turkeys 
readily reckoned the amount he was to receive 
for his load ; but this did not accord with the 
purch^ser^ views. His son Solomon was the 



only one who could do such questions with sofS- 
cient accuracy to suit him ; and Solomon was 
accordingly called, and requested to ascertain 
what the load of turkeys would come to. Witk 
slate in hand, he seated himself, and began mak- 
ing figures. After a suitable time, he waa aaked 
for the result His reply was, '^ I have not quite 
got it yet" After a longer time had elapsed, 
the father again called, with some feeling of im- 
patience, for the answer, when Sol<»non said, 
'' To tell the truth, &ther, I can not do the ques- 
tion, for I have never ciphered In turkey rale." 



The Northwest Passage agcompkj^ieix— 
Commander M'Clure, who sailed from Elnglaod 
in December, 1849, in the ship Investigator, in 
search of Sir John Franklin, has at lei^ 
solved the long problematical undertaking ; he 
has made the Northwest Passage, and without 
the loss of a single man. He discovered inhabit- 
ants farther toward the North Pole than any 
previously known, but he learned nothing rela- 
tive to the fate of the long-lost navigator, 
Franklin. 

Ttrket and Russia.— Tlie hostilities which 
commenced sometime since between these mi- 
tions seem to continue their warlike character. 
Several battles have been fought, but nothing 
decisive has been accomplished in reference to a 
final settlement of their grievances. 

Edccation IX Russia akd the United States. 
—In Russia, only one person in about two hun- 
dred receives instruction in school. In the 
United States, the proportion is one in five. 
While at nine o'clock on Monday morning there 
are 4,000,000 of American boys and girls al 
school, in Russia there are only about 1(M),000 
enjoying these blessings. 

The Largest Ship in thjb World.— The 
"Great RepiiblicP now at New- York, loadin^j ft)r 
Liverpool, is the largest ship in the world. It is 
325 feet long, and has a tonnage of 4,500 tons. 

The Steamship Humboldt, running between 
Southampton, England, and New-York, was re- 
cently wrecked near Halifax, by being run 
ashore while attempting to get into that port 
for ooaL The passengers were all saved. 
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FORMERLY paUished by Fowlers & Wells, will 
hereafter be conducted by N. A. Calkins, in 
its business, as well as editorial department. 
This periodical has been in existence more 
than six years, and in its present form for nearly 
four years. It has attained a reputation as a work 
of practical useiftilnessfor the improvement of the 
family and school, unequalled by any other before 
the public. It shall be our endeavor to hereafter 
make The Student not only fully sustain the cha- 
racter now so universally accorded to it, but to 
render it still more deserving of the high com- 
mendations it receives. Beside, we hope to extend 
its sphere of usefulness still more widely, and to 
this end we earnestly solicit the aid of those who 
are now its patrons, in forming clubs among their 
fictends. And as an additional inducement and 
compensation for such services, we offer the fol- 
lowing 

PREinilJMS. 

For FiFTT Dollars we will send seventy-Jive 
copies of the Student one year, and a copy of 
Webster's Dictionary unabridged, price $6, to 
the one who forms the club. 

For Forty Doliars we will send sixty copies 
of the Student one year, and one copy each of 
the following works : " Page's Theory and I^rac- 
tice of Teaching," price $1 25; " The Teacher and 
the Parent,'' by C. Northend, price $1 25 ; " May- 
hew's Popular Education," price $1 25, and a 
copy for one year of either of the following Edu- 
cational Journals : " The New- York Teacher," 
** The Massachusetts Teacher," or the " Ohio 
Journal of Education." The above are the best 
books published on the subject of School Educa- 
tion. If preferred, the one who gets up the club 
may select, instead of the above, from the pub- 
lications by Fowlers & Welle, works amounting 
to five dollars. 

For Thirty Dollars we will send forty-Jive 
copies of The Student one year, and in addition, 
one copy each of either two of the above-named 
books, excepting the Dictionary, and one copy for 
one year of either of the Educational Journals ; 
or instead of these, works from Fowlers & Wells' 
publications, amounting to f(mr dollars. 

For Twbnty Dollars we will send thirty 



copies of The Student one year, and in addition 
to one copy of either of the last-named works, 
a bound volume of The Student for either 1852 
or 1853, and " Hopes and Helps for the Young of 
Both Sexes," price 75 centa 

For Ten Dollars we will send Jifteen copies 
of The Student one year, and either of the above 
works, (the Dictionary excepted,) or a bound 
volume of The Student for either 1852 or 1853. 

For Six Dolijlrs we will send eight copies for 
one year, and an extra copy to the one who 
forms the club. 

These clubs may be composed of subscribers 
at different post-offices, and may be sent in at 
different times, but all the subscribers compris- 
ing a club must commence with the same volume. 
The PREMrcM will be forwarded as desired on the 
receipt of the amount for the club. 

Now IS THE TIME TO FORM YOUR CLUBS. A 

specimen number will be sent to any person de- 
siring it for this purpose, by addressing the Pub- 
lisher, N. A. Calkins, 131 Nassau street, New- 
York, and to whom all letters should hereafter 
be addressed. 

Is IT I OR J ? — There are no letters so uni- 
versally confounded with each other as the capi- 
tal I and J. Each one seems to think that be- 
cause he has a way of making these letters so 
that he can readily distinguish the one from the 
other, that every other person can also discrimi- 
nate them. But such persons should remember 
that some make J with a simple dot at the bottom 
of a short curve, and give a full curve without 
the dot for the I ; and others make the short 
carve and dot for the I, and the long full curve 
for the J : thus the I of one person will become 
the J of another. 

We never yet learned but one way to make 
these letters so that every person could always 
as readily distinguish the one from the other as 
they can A from B ; that is, to make all of the 
I above the line, and to make half of the J below 
the line. Let this method be practiced, and the 
annoyance which publishers of papers and peri- 
odicals now experience, from not being able to 
decide whether the letter is I or J, will soon be 
unknown. 
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Tn Tbacbir ihd thi Pabbtt. A Treatise upon Connnon 
School Educatioii ; containing Practical Sag gestions to 
Teachers and Parents. By Charles Northend, A. M. 
12nio., 327 pages. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New-York. Price $125. 

As a general rule, we believe the person who has not the 
tfirit o( the teacher, who does not love the duties of the 
instructor's calling for their own sake, and for the sake of 
doing good to those placed under his charge, can not be 
made worthy of occupying that important position, by 
books or lectures. Yet there is a large class of teachers 
who strive to do their whole duty, but who fail from inex- 
perience and lack of knowing how ; to such persons the 
volume before us would prove invaluable. It unfolds the 
whole round of a teacher's duties, giving him suggestions 
bow he may most succcessfully accomplish the desired 
end, that of improving bis pupils in their various depart- 
ments of study, and also how to discipline the school 

But this volume is not for the Teacher alone ; it is de- 
•igsed also for the Parent, and many of its pages are pre- 
pared expressly for such, showing how they may most 
successfully guide their children in obtaining a good edu- 
cation, and training them for the various duties and avo- 
cations of life, and their relations to the teacher and 
•6hool. We heartily commend this work to all who are 
interested in the education of the rising generation, and 
. most especially to teachers and parents. (See PBnauiiB.) 

Thm Htdbopaihio Faxilt PHTSiaiir. — A Ready Prescriber 
and Hygienic Adviser, with reference to the Nature, 
Causes, firevention, and Treatment of IMseases, Accidents 
and Casualties of every kind. Illustrated with upwards 
of 300 engravings. By Joel Shew, M. D. 12mo : 460 
pages. Published by Fowlers and Wells, New York. 
Fnce $2. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, for 92 50. 

The author of this volume believes that Society has for 
ages been, and still is to a great extent, 'doctor-ridden.' 
Community at large, he maintains, should study for itself 
the laws of life, Health, and Disease, and that the people 
themselves should, for the most part, be their OMm physi- 
cians. His object, therefore, has been to produce, in this 
volume, a work for the peopU—one which he claims to be 
the fullest, and most explicit and popular work on Dis- 
eases and Accidents, extant. It is written in a clear and 
concise style, and technicalities are either avoided or ex- 
plamed so that the most ordinary reader may understand. 
We commend it to all who are interested in the ever-im- 
pOTtant subject of Health. 

Hot CoRir. Life Scenes in New York. Illustrated. By 
Solon Robinson. 12mo : 408 pages, Eight Engravings. 
Published by De Wilt & Davenport, New York. Price 
•L 25. Postage, 25 cents. 

Our readers have already had a taste of the quality of 
this book in the story of ** Little Katy" published in the 
Student. From what wc know of the author and his 
writings, and the subjects embraced in this volume, we 
venture to assure our readers that this is one of the most 
interesting and affecting tales of life among the lowly ever 
offered to the American public. It is a book written to do 
g^K>d. As a temperance gift book, it will be worthy of the 
high commendations bestowed upon the chapters already 
published so extensively through all the coimtry papers. 



Orders for the work may be forwarded to The Student 
office, and the book will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
for $1 50. 

OoLDKUDrK : or, Tales and Poems for the Young. By 
Wm. Oland Bourne, A. M. 12mo : 256 pages. Pob- 
lisbed by Cluurles Scribner, 145 Nassau-st, New^ York. 
Mr. Bourne has won for himself the repntati<» of an ex- 
cellent writer for the young, and we are glad that this 
book has been prepared for them. He writes not morely 
to please, but to impari valuable moral lessons to his 
youthful readers. An extract from " Goldenlink" will be 
found in this number, which will give a good idea of the 
style of the book before us. We cheerfully coaunoid it to 
parents who wi^ an interesting vohune f<« their childrea. 

Ou'iUMU or S uKirauMB Gjhmhupht asd Hbiobt : lUastrat- 
ing the Historical Portions of the Old and New Testa- 
ment Designed for the use of Schools and Private Rout- 
ing. By Edward Hughes, F.R.A& l2mo : 365 pages. 
Published by Blanchard k Lea, Philadelphia. Fot sale 
by A. Roorback, New York. 

In this work the author has brought together the resdn 
of recent as well as eariy researches in the lands of the 
Bible, in a manner that not only clearly elucidates the 
narrative, but renders this volume highly interesting, and 
a valuable assistant to all who would understand the geo< 
graphical and historical portions of the BiUe. Beside 
being arranged in a form ^diich renders it convenient as a 
book of reference, it is illustrated by twelve colored mapi 
of tha countries described. It is a work which ahoold be 
in every family library. 

Books vor Houiut PnaBRB.— Amoiig tl^ extensive 
last of D. Appleton's & Co.'s publications for the Holidays, 
we are sure our young friends could find many that wonkl 
make them very happy, and s<Mnetlmes er&a forget dieir 
play, if they could only persuade their papas to bay them. 
We give the names of a few that we have looked at, and 
leave the coaxing all to the boys and girls who desire 
the preaenXa :~~Edgar GlifUMy or Right and Wrong. A 
story of School Life. By C. Adams. With several lUns- 
trations. It inculcates lessons of truth and right, and 
is an appropriate companion for "Louis* School Days."-- 
AW 9 fwl Gold thai Glitters; or the Young Galifomiaik 
By Alice B. Neal. With appro{Nriate illustrations. This is 
another volume of Cousin Alice's Home Series, and we 
doubt not Mrill prove very beneficial cm the hearts of those 
for whom it was written. Cousin Alice is a cfaarroii^ 
writer for the yonng. The Week's Ddight; or. Games and 
Stories for the Parlor and Fireside. The author's aim in 
this volume has been to amuse the family circle, and thus 
add new charms to the Fireside. We r^oice that so many 
books are prepared for the young which tend to make them 
Une home more, and the company of idle and rude boys 
less ; and we sincerely hope that parents will dkh^ and 
more learn to appreciate their value in aiding them in tho 
right training of their children. Their cost is trifling c<nn- 
pared with the good lessons they impart. 

Pdurley^s Present for AU Seasons, by S. G. Goodrich, 
(Peter Parley,) is another interesting volume, with numer- 
ous illa8trations,tBnd a variety of pleasing stories. It is 
bound in an attractive style. Happy Daytqf Ckildkooi, 
by Amy Meadows, and a great many more of which we 
should be glad to speak, but can not, in this number, may 
be found at the same puUishers — ^D. Appleton & Co,, tOO 
Broadway, New York. 
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WINTER, AND THE OLD AND THE NEW YEAR. 



WINTER has been aptly styled the 
•* night of the year." As the day 
first awakens at dawn, and gradu- 
ally unfolds into the full splendors of me- 
ridian brightness, and at twilight sinks gen- 
tly into the quiet repose of night, so does 
nature awaken into life at the vernal sun, 
blossom into luxuriant beauty during the 
meridian of summer, and in the fullness 
and richness of autumn yield to the repose 
of winter — "the night of the year." 

Though in its general aspect forbidding, 
we exclaim, with the poet Campbell, 

"Let winter cornel let polar spirita sweep 
The darkening world and tempest-troubled 

deepl 
Tho'ngh boundless snows the withered heath 

deform, 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the 

storm; 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay 
"With mental light the melancholy day I" 

And to this would we add the beautiful 
tribute by Cowper : 

"O Winter! ruler of the inverted year, 

• ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st^ 
And cVreaded as thou art. 

♦ ♦ ♦ • t 

I crown thee king of intimate deligh s, 
Fireside enjoyments^ home-bom happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement^^and the hours 
Of long, uninterrupted evening, knows." 

Some have called this season a "gruff 
old gentleman," and as if coaxingly to flat- 
ter him into good-humor, Robert Southey 
thus addresses him with a sonnet : . 

VOL. VIII. — NO. III. — JAN. 1864. 



"A wrinkled, crabbed man they picture thee, 

Old Winter, with a rugged beard, as gray 
As the long moss upon the apple tree ; 
Blue-lipped, an ice-drop at thy sharp blue nose, 

Close muffled up, aad on thy dreary way. 
Plodding along through sleet and drifting 

snows. 
They should have drawn thee by the high- 
heaped hearth, 

Old Winter I seated in thy great armed chair, 
Watching the children at their Christmas mirth, 

Or circled by them, as thy lips declare 
Some merry jest^ or tale of murder dire. 

Or troubled spirit that disturbs the night ; 
Pausing at times to rouse the moldering fire, 

Or taste the old October, brown and bright 

Not alone for the " fireside enjoyments," 
or the charms of sympathy and social en- 
dearment and mental delights which this 
season affords, is it lovely and attractive ; 
it gives us beauties which the eye could 
never behold but for this "night of the 
year." Thomson has vividly portrayed 
some of these beauties in his charming de- 
scription of a winter landscape : 

"Through the hushed air the whitening shower 

descends^ 
At first thin-wavering, till Bt last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and fast dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white. 
Tis brightness all, save where the new snow 

melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head ; and ere the languid sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 
Earth's universal face, deep hid and chill. 
Is one wide, dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the laborer-ox 
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StancU covered o'er with snow, and then de- 
mands I 

The froit of all his toil • • • • 
The bleating kine 

Eje the blaak hearen, and next the glistening 
earth, 

With looks of dumb despair; then, sad, dis- 
perBed, 

Big for the withered herb, through heaps of 
snow." 

Besides, the snow yields many pleasures 
to the sportive hours of youth, is Eliza 
Cook so cheerfully sings : • 

"A cheer for the snow, the drifting snow I 
Smoother and purer than beauty's brow I 
The creature of thought scarce likes to tread 
On the delicate carpet so richly spread. 
With feathery wreaths the forest is bound, 
And the hills are with gUttering diadems 

crowned ; 
'Tis the fairest scene we can have below: 
Sing welcome, then, to the drifting snow I 

"The urchins gaze with eloquent eye. 
To see the flakes go dancing bv. 
In the thick of the storm, how happy are they 
. To welcome the first deep snowy day I 
Shouting and pelting, what bliss to fall. 
Half-smothered, beneath the well-aimed balll 
Men of fourscore, did ye ever know 
Such sport as ye had in the drifting snow f 

"Tm true to my theme, for I loved it weU. 
When the gossipicg nurse would sit and tell 
The tale of the geese, though hardly believed, 
I doubted and questioned the words that de- 
ceived. 
I rejoice in it still, and love to see 
The ermine mantle on tower and tree. 
Tis the fairest scene we can have below. 
Hurrah I then hurrah for the drifting snowl" 

THE OLD YEAH. 

Let us now turn to the departing year ; 
and where can be found language more 
fitting to speak of his closing hours than 
in the beautiful lines by George D. Pren- 
tice : 

" *Tis midnight's closing hour, and silence now 
Is brooding, like a gentle spirit, o'er ' 



The still and pulseless world. Hark! on the 

winds 
The bells' deep tones are swelling; 'tis the 

kneU 
Of the departed year. Ko funeral train 
Is sweeping past; yet on the stream and wood, 
With melancholy light the moonbeams rest^ 
Like a pale, spotless shroud ; the air is stirred, 
As by a mourner's sigh ; and on yon doud. 
That floats so still and placidly through heaven. 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand ; 
Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn's sol- 
emn form, 
And Winter, with hb aged locks; and breathe^ 
In mournful cadences, that come abroad. 
Like the far wind-harp's wild an^ touching 

wail, 
A melancholy dirge o'er the dead year. 
Gone from the earth for ever." 

But stay awhile ! Before we sing the 
" melancholy dirge," let us listen to the 
" Song of the Old Year," as Miss Cook • 
strikes the harp : 

" Oh 1 I have been running a gallant career, 
On a courser that needeth nor bridle nor 
goad; 
But he '11 soon change his rider, and leave the 
Old Year 
Lying low in the dust on Eternity's road. 
Wide has my track teen, and rapid my haste. 
But whoever takes heed of my journey will 
find, * 
That in marble-built city and camel-trod 
waste 
I have left a fair set of bold waymarks be- 
hind. 
I have ch<j£ed up the earth with the sturdy 
elm board ; 
I have checkered the air with the banners 
of strife ; 
Fresh are the tombstones I've scattered abroad ; 
Bright are the young eyes Fve opened to 
life. 
My race is nigh o'er on Time's iron-gray steed, 
Yet he '11 still gallop on as he gallops with 
me; 
And you '11 see that his mane will be flying 
again 
Ere you've buried me under the green 
holly tree. 
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"If ye tell of the aadness and evil IVe wrought, 
Yet remember the share of * good works ' I 
have done ; 
7e should balance the olonds and the canker 
IVe brought 
With the grapes I have sent to be crushed 
in the sun. 
If IVe added gray threads to the worldly-wise 
heads, 
I have deepened the chestnut of infancy's 
curl; 
If IVe cherished the germ of the shipwreck- 
ing worm, 
I have quickened the growth of the crown- 
studding pearl ; 
If IVe lengthened the yew till it brushes the 
pall, 
I have bid the sweet shoots of the orange 
bloom swell ; 
If Tve thickened the moss on the ruin's dank 
wall, 
I have strengthened the love-bower tendrils 
as well. 
Then speak of me fairly, and give the Old 
Tear 
A light-hearted parting, in kindness and 
glee; 
Chant a roundelay over my laurel-decked bier. 
And bury me imder the green holly tree. 

Not even in remembrance of all the 
" ffood deeds " and many hours of sun- 
shme and happiness brought by the old 
year can we turn away without singing 
Shelley's beautiful 

*' DIRGE FOR THE TEAR." 

" Orphan hours, the Tear is dead ! 

Come and sigh, come and weept 
Merry hours, smile instead ; 
For the year is but asleep. 
See, it smiles as it is^sleeping. 
Mocking your untimely weeping. 

'*A8 an earthquake roeks a corse 

In its coffin in the clay, 
So white winter, that rough nurse, 

Rocks the death-cold year to-day ; 
Solemn hours, wail aloud 
For your mother in her shrouds 

"As the wild air stirs and sways 
The tree-swung cradle of a child, 



So the breath of tliese rude days ^ 

Rocks the year : be calm and mild, 
Trembling hours ; she will arise 
With new love within her eyes, 

" January gray is here, 

Like a sexton by her grave ; 
February bears the bier ; 

March with grief doth howl and rave^ 
And April weeps ; but oh, ye hours, 
Follow with May's fairest flowers." 

Now, as we leave the " Old Tear " and 
turn toward the New, let us listen to the 
cheerful and hopeful chant of Alfred Ten- 
nyson, England*s poet laureate, while he 
pours forth an almost prophetic strain : 
" Ring out^ wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out^ wild bells^ and let him die. 

** Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

" Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no mo je ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor^ 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

*• Ring out a slowly-dying cause^ 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life. 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

♦ ♦ * ♦• , 

" Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and righf^ 
Ring in the common love of good." 

Tes, let us "ring in" the New Tear, 
and once more join with Eliza Cook in a 
song of welcome cheer : 

"A year has fled o'er heart and head 
Since last the yule long burnt ; 
And we have a task to closely ask, 

What the bosom and brain have learnt t 
Oh, let us hope that our sands have run 

With wisdom's precious grains I 
Ob, may we find that our hands have dont 
Some work of glorious painsl 
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"Then a welcome and a cheer to the merrj 
New Year, 
While the holly gleams above us , 
With a pardon for the foes who hate, 
And a prayer for thoee who love qb. 

"Have oor dayt rolled on eerenely free 

From sorrow's dim alloy t 
Do we still possess the gifts that bless 

Aod fill our souls with joj t 
Are the creatures dear still cliDgiug near t 

Do we hear loved voices come t 
Do we gaze on eyes whose glances shed 

A halo round our home ? 
Oh, if we do, let thanks be poured 

To Him who hath spared and given, 
And forget not o*er the festive board 

The mercies held from Heaven. 
Then a welcome and a cheer to the merry 
New Year, 

While the holly gleams above us! 
With a pardon for the foes who hate, 

And a prayer for those who love us." 



PEKCILINGS FROM A PEDAGOGUE'S 
PORTFOLIO. 

AcuBTiLiNED windrfw bids the light fall 
softly on an angel face. See how 
the deep blue veins throb, and the 
dark lashes close languidly above the liquid 
orbs ! Ah ! little Meta, the darlmg of 
the flock, is not long for this world. 

She came earliest to school, with her 
shiny curls and waving tresses ; and when 
the hours of study were over, she it was 
that breathed the " good-night," in soft, 
liquid tones, that lingered on the air long 
after her fairy form had vanished from the 
sight. 

Do you wonder that we loved Meta? 
The heart has but few things to cling to in 
this world ; and sweet, childish affection, 
pure as the blue heaven over our heads, 
will act like sunshine on the vine, calling 
the tendrils of the soul to twine around 
the fair object, and endeavor to ward off 
every ill, and guard from every blast. 

Meta was one you could not help lov- 
ing. So sweet and gentle, her presence 
shed a sunshine every where. She loved 
every body because she could not help it, 



and every body loved Meta because she 
was 80 good. Do you wonder then that 
warm hearts gathered around her pillow ? 

Have you ever stood by the dying-bed 
of one you loved? Do you know what 
the choking sensation is that swallows up 
grief, and renders you speechless ? Have 
you felt the surge of sorrow, as the thought 
came home that you were in Death's pres- 
ence? 

Lily was there. Lily was Meta's play- 
mate at school. I drew her to the bed- 
side and placed her hand in Meta's. A 
gleam of pleasure overspread her pale face 
as she recognized Lily, and she motioned 
her nearer. Then she put her arms around 
her neck, and pressed a warm, burning 
kiss upon her cheek. 

They carried Meta to her resting-place. 
Her spirit was with God. The heavy 
clods fell in upon her little coflBin with a 
dull, cold sound, that started anew the 
tear of affection from many an eye. Ah ! 
childhood's first deep grief is the blight- 
ing of the buds of friendship. 

They heaped the mound above her grave, 
and replaced the turf. Two stones mark 
the spot now, and in summer a bunch of 
violets shed their fragrance there — affec- 
tion's tribute. No, Meta is not yet for- 
gotten. 

Would we call the departed back ? Are 
not their joys greater than ours ? Would 
we have them where earth would soil their 
wings, and care darken their brow ? No, 
ye departed ! Still range the green fields 
of bliss, and drink at the fountain-head of 
the springs of joy. Still draw our hearts 
to heaven by your invisible bands, and 
watch over us from your starry spheres, 
for good. We will battle life awhile, and 
then, too, range with you those glorious 
fields where no night is, and sorrow is a 
stranger. 

Sweet little Meta ! Even now her mem- 
ory comes hallowed with love and good- 
ness. It was a gleam of brightness on 
our path that will lose none of its beauty 
when mellowed by the hand of time — a 
sweet memento of kind looks and kind 
words. May that memory ever dwell in 
our hearts, to soothe, to cheer, and to 
bless I 
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THE HOME OP NOAH WEBSTER'S CHILDHOOD. 



"VTOAH WEBSTER, autboF of the "Ainer- 
J\ ican Dictionary of the English Lan- 
-^^ gnage," will be remembered as long 
as that language is heard. From the ven- 
erable halls of the oldest college in Amer- 
ica to the rudest cabin in the western 
wilds, his name is familiar as household 
words. When one has won such a re- 
membrance in the hearts of his countrymen, 
and attained so honorable an eminence in 
the eyes of mankind, we naturally look 
upon him with a reverence which causes 
us to regard with peculiar interest every- 
thing connected with his history. 

That interest is strikingly manifested in 
relation to the home of his childhood, and 
the scenes familiar to his youth. Hence 
we naturally feel a desire to visit those 
places which he so often frequented, and 
especially to behold the house in which he 
passed his days of infancy and boyhood. 
Who shall say that this is not a laudable 
desire, and one tending to stimulate others 
to more zealous efforts to attain a high 
position of usefulness in the world ? 

It is with such feelings that we turn to 
view the birthplace of Noah Webster; 
and even a picture of the home of his 
childhood, as represented in the above 
engraving, has attractions. This is a 



northern view of the house where he was 
bom. It is situated on an elevated ridge 
of land, about one mile south of the Con- 
gregational church, in West Hartford, 
Connecticut, and about four miles west from 
the central part of the city of Hartford. 
The prominent buildings in the city arc 
seen from the house; also Wadsworth's 
Tower, on Talcott Mountain, about six 
miles to the northwest. 

This house is now owned and occupied 
by Mr. Samuel Hurlbut, who has resided 
on the spot for a long period. In after 
life Webster cherished a warm affection 
for the home of his childhood, and on his 
last visit to the house, about a year before 
his death, in 1843, he requested Mr. Hurl- 
but to take good care of a grape-vine 
growing a few rods northwest of the house, 
which he had cultivated in his youthful 
days. 

On this spot, on the 16th day of Octo- 
ber, 1*758, Noah Webster was bom. His 
father cultivated a small farm for the sup- 
port of his family, consisting of two daugh- 
ters and three sons, all of whom were 
brought up to habits of industry in the 
employments of agriculture. 

The early advantages of Noah were very 
limited, yet he so overcame them by care- 
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fully improving his time, that he entered 
Yale College at the age of sixteen. His 
tubsequent life is too familiar to need a 
description here. Should any, however, 
desire to read it, we would refer them to 
"Webster's Dictionary/* unabridged, as 
published by Messrs. G. <fe C. Merriam, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, where they 
may find a full account of his life and la- 
bors. 

THE GULF STREAM. 

FROM the Gulf of Mexico, there is a cur- 
rent of water constantly flowing out- 
ward toward the north, and passing 
between the Bahama Islands and the 
shores of Florida, known as the " Gulf 
Stream." This current proceeds along the 
•oast of the United States as far north as 
Cape Hatteras, where it gradually turns 
•astward, and finally bends so far south- 
ward as to touch the Azore Islands. Its 
length is estimated at more than three 
thousand miles, and its waters are supposed 
to extend to the shores of Europe, as far 
as the North Cape. 

On passing the Straits of Florida, the 
Telocity of this stream is estimated at one 
hundred miles per day, and at forty miles 
per day at a distance of one thousand 
miles from the Gulf of Mexico, The 
▼ater in the Gulf Stream is more salt, 
warmer, and of a deeper blue than the rest 
of the ocean, till it reaches Newfoundland, 
▼here it becomes somewhat turbid from 
the shallowness of that part of the sea. 

The highest temperature of water be- 
longing to the Atlantic Ocean is found in 
the Gulf of Mexico, where it is eighty-eight 
degrees of Fahrenheit. As the Gulf Stream, 
which carries this warm water along, pro- 
ceeds northward, it becomes gradually 
wider and wider, spreading over a vast 
surface of the ocean, giving warmth to the 
©older climates through which it passes, 
while its own temperature diminishes. 

Lieut. Maury says, *' that the quantity of 
heat which it spreads over the Atlantic in a 
winter's day would be sufficient to raise the 
whole atmosphere that covers France and 
Great Britain from the freezing-point to 
tummer-heat, and that it really is the cause 



of the mildness and of the jdamp of Ire- 
land and the south of England." We can 
readily see its effects on the climate of the 
northwest of Europe by comparing it with 
the same latitude on the shores of Ameri- 
ca. On the coast of Labrador we find 
perpetual snow and ice, while Great Bri- 
tain, of the same latitude, is clothed in 
robes of green, and seldom has any snow. 

In summer there is a northern current 
coming from the coasts of Greenland and 
Labrador, floating icebergs from the polar 
regions. This cold current meets the Gulf 
Stream off the banks of Newfoundland, 
and the difference between the temperature 
of these two oceanic streams as they come 
in contact is the cause of the dense fog 
that broods over that region. 

This north polar current becomes warm- 
er from its contact with the Gulf Stream, 
and passing between that and the coast of 
the United States, runs on to Florida, and 
sends an under- current of cool water into 
the Caribbean Sea. The water on the sur- 
face of this sea, and of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, becoming heated by the sun's rays, 
flows out in that remarkable current known 
as the Gulf Stream. Thus, owing to the 
influence of the sun's heat, and the rota- 
tion of the earth from west to east, this 
great stream is continually sending its vast 
tide of warm water to the north to mode- 
rate the cold of those regions, making cli- 
mates genial which otherwise might be- 
come bleak and dreary wastes. 

Even far to the north, the water in this 
astonishing current is always from eight to 
twenty degrees warmer than the surround- 
ing ocean, and imparts its temperature to 
the supeiincumbent atmosphere, thus gen- 
erating fearful storms. It is also, as has 
previously been hinted, the great , thawing 
laboratory for all the ice that comes down 
from the polar regions, and thus those in- 
hospitable mountains of floating ice are 
dissolved in nature's furnace and prevented 
from intruding on the more genial climes 
of the south. 

The Gulf Stream is not only the most 
interesting of the ocean currents, but is 
the most important in its relations to the 
commerce of Europe and America. It was 
doubtless by this great current that those 
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pieces of wood and other materials were 
drifted across the Atlantic to the Azores, 
which so much strengthened Columbus* 
belief in the existence of a western conti- 
nent, and led to the opening of the gates 
<rf the new world. 

Owing ^o the prevalence of westerly 
winds in the North Atlantic, the voyage 
from Europe to the United States is longer 
than that from the latter to Europe ; but 
the Gulf Stream adds still more to this 
difference ; hence it is avoided in voyages 
from Europe to the United States, as it 
would lengthen the time some two weeks. 

'* When Dr. Franklin was in England, 
the merchants of Providence, Rhode Island, 
petitioned the Lords of the Treasury (it 
was before the recognition of independ- 
ence) that the government packets that 
usually sail from Falmouth to Boston, 
U. S., might in future sail from London to 
Providence ; and they supported the prayer 
of their petition by the allegation that the 
average passage from London to Provi- 
dence was fourteen days less than from 
Falmouth to Boston. 

" Now, Falmouth and Boston being be- 
tween London and Providence, this state- 
ment seemed rather startling, and. Dr. 
Franklin, who was always on the alert when 
his country's interests were at stake, hear- 
ing it, sent for Captain Folger, an old New 
England whaler, who happened also to be 
in London at the time. The old Captain 
immediately accounted for the fact that 
had puzzled the Doctor. 

" * The London packets,' said he, ' are 
commanded by New England masters, who 
know something about the Gulf Stream ; 
the Falmouth by Englishmen, who know 
nothing about the matter.' 

" This hint was enough for Dr. Franklin. 
He had taken the temperature of the Gulf 
Stream, and found it considerably higher 
than the surrounding ocean. Dipping a 
thermometer into the sea, therefore, showed 
when you entered and left it. He and the 
old captain laid down its limits according 
to the best of the existing information on 
the charts, and the result was a complete 
change in the course taken by vessels 
trading between England and America. 

•' By using or avoiding the Gulf Stream, 



as circumstances required, for Tfrhich the / 
thermometer served the purpose of ^j&sj^ 
tant, the distance between London and 
New York was shortened from sixty to 
thirty days. In this way New York be- 
came nearer to England than Charleston. 
It grew into the point for all vessels bound 
to the new world to touch at, and so as- 
sumed the importance of a great commer- 
cial depot. Charleston lost its chance of 
ever growing into the metropolis of the 
republic ; and, to use the words of Lieut. 
Maury, * all these results are traceable to 
the use of the thermometer at sea.* " 

Notwithstanding Franklin's observations 
on the Gulf Stream so long ago led to 
such important results in America, yet of 
this great ocean current comparatively lit- 
tle is yet well known. During a few years 
past, Lieut. M. F. Maury, of the National 
Observatory, at Wa.shington, has devoted 
much time to this subject, and in his recent 
visit to England has awakened considera- 
ble attention to the subject there . _ 

'* Nothing less than a great yrttI^B?f^of 
observations of every kind, and tho^e miieJ^N^ 
through many seasons, in ordetJic?^p^ace ., 
all the variety of cases, can^-^yt^ble'Jb^ft 
most diligent inquirer to make hwaf^elf^^iSa^- 
ter of the whole subject ; and ^fe/oaiNb6 
the work of the government only,.tCfr5fedi-'„ 
vidual inquiry can produce little more than 
unconnected facts." 

America is doing her part in the great 
work. Holland has also given her adhe- 
sion to Lieut. Maury's plans. England 
could not keep aloof from such an enter- 
prise, so important for her trading interest, 
so precious in scientific results. And we 
may hope that ere long the nature and 
causes of that mysterious and ^interesting 
ocean- current, the Gulf Stream, will be- 
come fully understood in all its relations 
to commerce and clinjate. 



Never retire at night without being wiser 
than you were when you rose in the morn- 
ing, by having learned something useful 
during the day. 

Mirth should be the embroidery of our 
conversation, not the web ; and wit the 
ornament of the mind, not the feature. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 



WILLIAM Wordsworth was born in 
CumberlaDd county, England, on 
the 1th of April. lllO. He received 
the rudiments of his education at Hawks- 
head school, and in lYSY was entered at 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Having 
completed Kis studies, and taken his aca- 
demical degree, he made the tour of Fiance 
and Switzerland, at a period when the 
revolution in France had attained its crisis. 

He was designed by his parents for the 
ministry, but his poetic mind turned him 
into another path, anfl poetry became the 
pursuit of his life, though he received 
some appointment from the government, 
which afforded him an ample support. 
His first appearance as a poet was made 
in 1793, by the publication of a thin quarto 
volume, entitled "An Evening Walk." 

In 1803 he married Miss Mary Hutch- 
inson, and settled among his beloved lakes. 



The same beautiful country subsequently 
became Southey*s place of retirement. 
From this fact, and Coleridge's visits to 
his brother poets, originated the title of 
the " Lake School of Poetry," which was 
applied' to then* productions by some of 
their critical opponents. 

Wordsworth's facbe increased but slowly, 
•yet in 1807 he published two other vol- 
umes of his poems. These were reviewed 
in a popular monthly periodical then pub- 
lished by Byron, at that time a young man 
of nineteen. In 1814 his great work, 
"The Excursion," was published. This 
was criticised severely by some, but soon 
a few dared to speak forth in its praise, 
and it won a lasting imputation. This 
poem has been described as " brimfuU of 
splendid thoughts clothed in splendid lan- 
guage, while it breathes a spirit of en- 
lightened benevolence and charity." 
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He published several poems after this. 
In 1843, on the death of bis friend Sou- 
tbey, Wordsworth received the appoint- 
ment of poet-laureate of England. But 
only once did he sing in discbarge of his 
office ; that was on the pccasion of Her 
Majesty's visit to the unjversity of Cam- 
bridge. This production did him little 
credit as a poet, showing how poor a figure 
the muse makes when the poet himself 
does not choose the occasion of her ap- 
pearance. 

Wordsworth died in April, 1860, in the 
eighty -first year of his age. He was un- 
fortimate in not finding a recognition ©f his 
merits till his hair was gray ; but he was 
more fortunate than most poets similarly 
situated have been, for he lived to a good 
old age, and experienced the full enjoy- 
ment of bis ample fame. 

He was eminently .a poet of the moral 
nature. To him the^most beautiful object 
in the world was a beacttiful human soul. 
His favorite belief was the Divine adapta- 
tion of the universe to the growth and de- 
velopment of humanity. He has left for 
himself a rich epitaph in the memory of 
his private virtues, in his sympathies with 
the poor, the neglected, and his love of 
God. And we now bid him farewell in 
his own words : 

" Blessings be with him, and eternal praise, 
The poet who on earth has made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight, by heavenly lays.** 



SPELLING-SCHOOLS. 

SPELLING-SCHOOLS ! who docs uot remem- 
ber them as he looks to the long win- 
ter evenings when he was a school- 
boy in the country, and attended the ** dis- 
trict-school,'* kept in that old brown school- 
house on the bill, just by the roadside ? , 
How brightly memory lights up those by-' 
gone scenes, and sets us wondering wker} 
and what are those who were then actors 
with us ! But the light of memory's laijtfj) : 
shines only on the past. 

Those were happy days, when our little 
feet ran in the same paths with those of , 



the boys and girls of our school, though 
we did sometimes think our petty trials 
grievous and hard to be borne ; but they 
were soon forgotten, and, as time threw 
over them a brighter canopy, beneath 
which it seemed nearly all sunshine, even 
the few clouds which remained wore smiles 
that made us love them, and makes us love 
them still. 

To-day we have been looking at the 
bright canopy which rests over our school- 
boy days, and memory has lighted up the 
winter school in the brown school-house, 
and the " master," without his coat, walk- 
ing about the room with '* rule " under his 
arm, or swinging carelessly by the end 
between thumb and finger, that his pres- 
ence might check the mischievous and 
urge on the idle. 

Yes, and the thought of those evening • 
spelling schools ! how we hastened to finish 
our *' chores," that we might go early ! 
and — but no, we shall not tell you all that 
memory thus lighted up for us, and of the 
thoughts that succeeded. Take up a new 
book now lying on our table — *' January 
and June'* by Benjamin F. Taylor — and 
read what we did just now — the following 
sketch — and let memory light up those 
scenes of youthful enjoyment for yourself. 

*'The school in the * Quaker neighbor- 
hood ' have sent a challenge, in due form, 
to this district-, to spell ; so, to night * the 
war of words ' is to be waged in the white 
school- house on the hill. 

" There is a great overhauling of old 
' Elementaries,* and a wonderful furbishing 
up of frontispieces, and turning over of 
clean collars, preparatory to the grand 
md6e. 

" Spelling-schools ! Have you forgotten 
them? When, from all the region round 
about, they gathered into the old log 
sthool-house, with its huge fijeplace, that 
yawned like the main entrance to Avernus. 
How the sleinrh-bells—the old-fashioned 
bells, big in the middle of the string, and 
growing * small by degrees and beautifully 
less * toward the broad brass buckle — 
chimed, in every direction, long before 
night, the gathering of the clans. 

** There came one school, * the Master* — 
give him a capital M, for he is entitled to 
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it — Master and all, bundled into one huge, 
red, double sleigh, strown with an abun- 
dance of straw, and tucked up like a 
Christmas pie, with a half-score of buflfalo 
robes. There half a dozen * cutters,' each 
with its young man and maiden, those two 
and no njore. 

"And there, again, a pair of jumpers, 
mounting a great, outlandish looking bin, 
heaped up, pressed down, and running 
over, with small collections of humanity, 
picked up en route, from a great many 
homes, and nil as merry as kittens in a 
basket of wool. And the briglit eyes, and 
ripe, red lips, that one caught a glimpse 
of, beneath those pink-lined quilted hoods, 
and the silvery laughs that escaped from 
the woolen mufflers and fur tippets they 
wore then — who does not remember ? who 
can ever forget them ? 

** The school-house destined to be the 
arena for the conflict, has been swept and 
garnished ; boughs of evergreen adorn the 
smoke -stained and battered walls. The 
little pellets of chewed paper have been 
all swept down from the ceiling, and two 
pails of water have been brought from the 
spring, and set on the bench in the entry, 
with the immemorial tin cup — a wise pro- 
vision indeed, for warm work is that spell- 
ing J 

" The ' big boys ' have fanned and re- 
plenished the fire, till the old chimney fair- 
ly jars with the roaring flames, and the 
sparks fly out of the top, like a furnnce. 

** The two * Masters * are there ; the two 
schools are there ; and such a hum, and 
such a moving to and fro ! The oaken 
ferulo comes down upon the desk with 
emphasis. What the roll of the drum is 
to armies, that, the * ruler' is to this laugh- 
ing, whispering, young troop. The chal- 
lenged ai e ranged on one side of the house ; 
the challengers on the other. Back seats, 
middle seats, low, front seats, all filled. 
Some of the fathers and grandfathers, who 
could, no doubt upon occasion, 

'Shoulder the crutch, and show bow fields 
were won,' 

occupy the benches of honor near the 
desk. 
" Now for the preliminaries : the reputed 



best speller on each side ' chooses.* ' Su- 
san Brown ' ! Oat comes a round-eyed 
little creature, blushing like a peony. Who 
would have thought it ! Such a little 
thing, and chosen first. 

" * Moses Jones ' ! Out comes Moses, 
an awkward fellow, with a shock of red 
hair, shockingly harvested, surmounting 
his broad brow. The girls laugh at hira, 
but what he does n*t know in the * Ele- 
mentary ' is n't worth knowing. 

" ' Jane Murray ' ! Out trips Jane, flut- 
tered as a bride, and takes her place next 
to the caller. And so they go on, * call- 
ing names' until five or six champions 
stand forth ready to do battle, and the 
contest is fairly begun. Down goes one 
after another, as words of three syllables 
are followed by those of four, and these 
again by words of similar pronunciation 
and divers significations, until only Moses 
and Susan remain. 

" The spelling-book has been exhausted, 
yet there they stand. Dictionaries are 
turned over — memories are ransacked for 

'Words of learned length and thundering 
sound,' 

until, by and by, Moses comes down like a 
tree, and Susan flutters there still, like a 
little leaf aloft, that the frost and the fall 
have forgotten. 

" Polysyllable follows polysyllable, and 
by and by Susan hesitates just a breath or 
two, and twenty tongues are working their 
way through the labyrinth of letters in a 
twinkling. Little Susan sinks .into the chink 
left for her on the crowded seat, and there 
is a lull in the battle. 

** Then, they all stand in solid phalanx, 
by schools, and the struggle is to spell 
each other down. And down they go, 
like leaves in winter weather, and the vic- 
tory is declared for our District, and the 
school is * dismissed.' 

" Then comes the hurrying and bun- 
dling, the whispering and glancing, the 
pairing off and the tumbling in. There 
are hearts that flutter and hearts that ache ; 
* mittens ' that are not worn, secret hopes 
that are not realized, and fond looks that 
are not returned. There is a jingling 
among the bells at the door ; one after an- 
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other the sleighs dash up, receive their 
nestling freight, and are gone. 

** Our Master covers the fire, and snuffs 
out the candles— don't you remember how 
daintily he used to pinch the smoking 
wicks, with forefinger and thumb, and then 
thrust each hapless luminary, head first, 
into the tin socket? — and we wait for 
him. 

"The bells ring faintly in the woods, 
over the hill, in the valley. They are 
gone. The school-house is dark and ten- 
antless, and we are alone with the night." 



MY GRANDFATHER'S HOUSE. 

BY JULIET CRAMER. 

-^WAs a place to dream in. That dim, 



1fJ\ 
I old-fashioned porch over which the 

-*- graceful vine was clustering — now 

swaying to the gentle motion of the breeze, 

and now stooping to peep in the low, deep 

windows. 1 can even now see the pale 

face of my grandmother, with her close 

cap, 'neath which hair, brown as my own, 

was smoothly parted — her white 'kerchief 

folded carefully, and her plain black gown. 

bearing ever a solemn air. 

Then my grandfather, with the uncer- 
tain tread of age, comes tottering up the 
well-worn path, and enters the lowly door. 
How cautiously he looks aboyt, as if dread- 
ing an intrusive footstep ! Peace, old and 
weary . traveler ! Though the mind that 
made thee mighty is slumbering, and the 
dream of childhood is upon thee, yet art 
thou dear to those who loved thy youth. 
Harm shall not come to thee, nor the evil 
thou so much dreadest overtake thee. 

Truly, "the days of a man's life are 
threescore years and ten ; and if by reason 
of strength they be fourscore years, yet 
is their strength labor and sorrow." 

Children and children's children have 
sprung around the hearth, and the old man 
looks back, but he can not see the years 
Ihat are faded. The companions of his 
boyhood have sought the quiet of the hill- 
side, the friends of his maturer years are 
jwattered, and soon they will lay the old 
pan to his rest. 



Every summer the old house is thrown^ 
open, and ringing laughter, merry voices, 
and dancing feet resound through its rooms. 
Children play hide-and-seek through or- 
chard, garden, and yard, and all things 
are for a time musical. Every chicken 
upon the farm is frightened from its covert ; 
the old house-dog lured from his accus- 
tomed dignity to explore every nook within 
miles of home, dragging after him a load 
of noisy little creatures, who pull his ears^ 
and fondle him in their rough manner, 
quite forgetting the respect due to age. 

The old people live again their youth, 
and sigh as they muse on the long, dark 
years awaiting those sunny- haired ones, 
and then they think of many little mounds 
o'er which the long grass is springing. 

Bright- eyed, romping Fannie ! how she 
climbs grandpa's knee, and nestles in his 
bosom ! Childhood and age 1 See, a tear 
falls on her forehead, and her large eyes 
seek his, as she wonderingly asks : * Grand- 
pa, vyhat makes you cry ? ' Now the old 
man presses her closer to his heart, and 
sighs — that long, big sigh — that, welling 
up, almost chokes his utterance. 

Days glide on, and summer lengthens 
into autumn. The trees droop with their 
wealth of fruit, and many hands are busy 
picking from the ground the golden store. 
Aprons are filled, and little footprints 
thick 'neath every bending tree — now 
here, now there — how will the old man 
miss the sunshine when it hath departed 1 

The wing of night is spread ; flowers 
are sleeping, and tired little ones forget 
their laughter. Prayer from meek and 
trusting hps ascends, and every heart re- 
sponds ^amen. Why sit they now so long 
watching the moonbeams on the floor ? 
Why sigh, as hour by hour glides on so 
silently? But at. length sleep cometh, 
chasing all grief and sorrow. Sleep on, 
young dreamers ; for eyes now bright ;with 
joy will dim with tears to-morrow ; hearts 
now gay will then be sad. Silent and 
lonely be each room where long hath child- 
hood's voice been heard. 

Home, their far-away home, is not to 
them as the whispering leaves of the cool, 
deep woods, where all day long they 've 
wandered ; not as the broad, gieen hilU, 
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the honeysuckle porch, and the dear old 
hpuse, with its echoing walls. How tbey 
weep upon the old man's breast, as each 
in turn is cradled there ! 

And Fannie, pet of all the household, 
with a bursting heart turns from the door, 
and giving a farewell glance at every spot 
o*er which she's wandered, walks sadly 
down the path, and disappears through 
the little wicket, that seems to close with 
a lonely sound. 

. Close the blinds, and shut the mocking 
Vunlight out. 

There, upon the table, is the little basket 
Fannie*s own hand piled with fruit to 
tempt the old man's tabte. There, upon 
the peg above the kitchen door, is hanging 
the little gossamer sun-bonnet, her daily 
accompaniment, with which in hand, shii 
chased the poultry, and sent the bees in 
confusion from the hive. There, beside 
his own, are the little half-worn slippers 
she so wished to keep, because they're not 
like the red and green ones she has always 
worn — and the old man sighs for his dar- 
ling. 

Now he bends his head, as if in thought. 
Large tears trickle through his fingers, 
and fall bilently to the floor. Then his 
eyes close, and dreams are o'er him. Fan- 
nie's soft arms are round his neck ; her 
long, sunny cuils upon his brow, and little 
pouting lips pressed close to his. 

mm*** 

A year, and little ones would come 
again, to make the aged young. 

Do ye miss one from the little group ? 
Ah, yes ! the sweetest voice is stilled, the 
merriest laughter hushed. Down 'neath 
the sighing grass they laid her, and she 
will come no more to the old man's home. 
But in his heart he cherishes the memory 
of his sunbeam — Fannie. 



DISCIPLINE OP YOUTH. 

BY HORACE 8. RUMSET. 

In youth the seeds of weal or wo 
Are planted in the infant breast ; 

The joys and sorrows they shall know, 
Depend how then the heart's impressed. 



Ob ! ye who on the scrolls of youth 

Lisoribe their destiny tor aye, 
Dip, dip your pens u Loye and Tnith, 

And thus the canvas beautify. 

And ohl beware how ye shall soil 

With ink indelible the page ; 
Your pupil's doom in dust to moil. 

To grope in night from youth to age. 
But rather teach the birdling wing 

To soar like lark into the skies, 
With heavenly joyance there to sing, 

Lioiting others thus to rise. 

I 
Oh I then how sweet upon the ear 

Will fall the accents ye have trained. 
While warbling from a purer sphere. 

Which by your teaching hath been gained. 
In "unpremeditated art," 

Will grateful notes come from abore 
To those who tune the youthful hearty 

And wake to song ita chords of love. 



LIVE TO LEARN. 

How little do we realize the importance 
of the sentiment contained in these 
words — Live to Learn. The boon of 
existence was granted us, not that we 
might waste the precious gift by engaging 
in useless and trivial pursuits, but to im- 
prove the probation allotted us here to 
the best of our ability; always endeavor- 
ing to occupy our time in such a manner 
as to conduce to our own improvement, 
and the happiness and welfare of those 
around us. 

As the pages of our great life-lesson are 
daily unfolded, we are ever presented with 
something new to learn. An inexhaustible 
fund of instruction is ours in contemplating 
the works of our Creator ; the seasons, as 
they revolve each in their appointed time ; 
the solar system, with iis complication of 
worlds, moving in harmonious accord, and 
the starry hosts, displaying all their glo- 
riouS beauty in the firmament above ; Na- 
ture, too, in her ever-varying beauty ; the 
wonders unfolded in the progress of vege- 
table life ; the mineral world, with its 
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strange and curious developments ; the 
chemical organization of particles pertain- 
ing to animal and vegetable existence ; and 
the laws which govern our own physical 
heing, all furnish us with comparatively a 
life-long study, instead of the short space 
of time usually allotted by us for what is 
termed our educational course. 

How often do we hear young people ex- 
nltingly refer to the time when they shall 
have finished their education, and thus be 
freed from the thraldom and restraint of 
study, imagining that by a few years of 
application they can utterly exhaust the 
fountain of knowledge I How mistaken 
the idea that our education will ever be 
completed until we fill up the measure of 
days allotted us here ! 

Every event of our lives, too, whether 
favorable or untoward, conveys to us a les- 
son by which we ought to profit. If the 
tide of prosperity bears us gaily on, if suc- 
cess crowns our every endeavor, then 
should our lesson be one of gratitude and 
thanksgiving toward Him who hath so 
abundantly blessed. 

Again, if we are in adversity, if disap- 
pointment succeeds disappointment, until 
we are almost disheartened in our attempts 
to do right ; if the hand of aflBiction weighs 
heavily upon us, and, perhaps, by a wisely- 
}rdered providence we are even bereft of 
iome fondly- cherished object, then should 
we learn meekly to bow beneath the chas- 
ening hand of Him who doeth all things 
srell. And trusting in a higher power 
han ours, we may be enabled to place our 
iffections on treasures more enduring than 
hose of earth, that shall be our solace in 
imes of trouble and affliction. Thus shall 
we accomplish the great object of our ex- 
stence : living to learn, we shall all learn to 
ive. . L. M. K. 



Habits. — Like flakes of snow that fall 
Dperceived upon the earth, the seemingly 
nimportant events of life succeed one 
aother. As the snow gathers together, 
3 are our habits formed. No single flake 
lat is added to the pile produces a sensi- 
[e change ; no single action creates, how- 



ever it may exhibit a man's character ; but 
as the tempest hurls the avalanche down 
the mountain, and overwhelms the inhabit- 
ant and his habitation, so passion, acting 
upon the elements of mischief which per- 
nicious habits have brought together by 
imperceptible accumulation, may overthrow 
the edifice of truth and virtue. — Jeremy 
Bentham. 



SWEET HOME. 



HOME of a winter's night, when the wind 
blows chill, the sky is overcast, and 
the ground is wet and freezing, is the 
pleasantest place on earth. No matter 
how homely the room, how spant of fur- 
niture, how cramped, how ofd^ it's *• home 
where the heart is." A good fire, a pleas- 
ant book, with two or three dear ones to 
listen, and work while they listen, is both 
sensible and comfortable. They are heart 
con.forts — real soul reaching enjoyments, 
which no other condition affords. Let the 
wind howl, stir up the fire and read the 
louder. 

The world outside is of little conse- 
quence compared with the world inside. 
One is a world of pelf, the other of affec- 
tion. Who cares for the wind ? Draw 
around the little stand and, amid the sew- 
ing on one side, and knitting on the other, 
contrive to stir up the elements of kind- 
ness. You will be delighted with the de- 
velopment. When reading palls, try con- 
versation ; and if that gives out, bring on 
the apples and hickory nuts. Ply your- 
selves with good cheer, and keep the fire 
in your stove and in your heart blazing in 
unison. 

You can't begin to iijiagine, those of 
you who have never tried it, what a sove- 
reign balm for mental ills an evening thus 
spent affords. If you are harassed with 
business, disappointed in your fellow-men, 
or suffering from any of the thousand vex- 
ations and cares that beset the pathway 
of the best of us, you will find a relief 
from it all in a home which you have made 
comfortable and happy. Let the wind 
howl, then ; why should you care who are 
thus blest 't— Selected. 
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To pour tb« frMh instraetioa o*«r tb« mind, 

To brtAtho ih* enliTeninf spirit, to flx 

Tbo ftnoroos porpoM aad tho bo1>1« thought. 

ANNA PIERSON'S DOUBTS. 

BY ELIZA ▲. CHASE. 



"M 



OTHER," said Anna Pierson, as 
she raised her eyes from a book 
in which she had been for some 
time absorbed, **I don't believe the 
stories we read are true/' 

'* Why not, my child ?" asked her 
mother. 

"Because the persons do not act 
like real people ; they are all so good, 
and wise, and patient, and all this. 
Now here are two stories 1 have just 
been reading, and I am sure they are 
all fancy." 

' ' What are they ? Of course I can- 
not judge till I know." 

*' One is about a girl named Mary 
Pratt, who was very poor, and was 
ridiculed by all the girls in school ; yet 
she bore it all with the utmost sweet- 
ness, till at length they were ashamed, 
and treated her kindly. Now there is 
not a girl that I ever knew who would 
do so." 

"Why, you surprise me. I have 
greater faith in human nature, and I 
believe there are many such girls and 
boy4 in the world. I like the story 
you have told me, and I do not doubt 
its truth. It is a confirmation of 
Scripture : ' a soft answer turneth 
away wrath.' But what is the other 
offending story?" 

" Oh, a generous boy deprives him- 
self of the pleasure of a pair of new 
skates for the sake of giving the 
money to a poor boy to buy shoes. I 



am sure I never knew such a boy, and 
I doubt the story." 

"You seem unfortunate in your 
acquaintances, or else you are not 
very observing. I think I could men- 
tion several instances of self-denial in 
girls whom you know." 

" Well, mother, I wish I could be- 
lieve that there are so many good 
people in the world, but I should like 
to see them." 

" Suppose you make yourself one 
of these, my daughter. Come, I am 
going to caft on Mrs. Smith : will you 
go with me." 

" What ! old Mrs. Smith who has 
the palsy ? She is so cross, the child- 
ren say ! But I will go with you, 
mother." 

" Poor old woman ! She has been 
suffering from a paralytic shock for 
more than three years, and it must be | 
very tiresome for her to lie so long, 
unable to help herself. I do not I 
know what she would do, were it not i 
for little Ellen, her granddaughter." 
" Oh yes, Ellen Lee is her chief sup- 
port, the girls say. I should not like 
to be in her place." 

In a few moments they reached the 
cottage of Mrs. Smith. Her voice 
was heard in loud and complaining 
tones, which were scarcely lowered 
when her visitors entered. 

" How do you feel to-day ?" asked { 
Mrs. Pierson. ^ 
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"Very poorly. And then I have 
so much to try my patience. Ellen 
is so careless, I do not know what to 
do. She seems to forget that her old 
grandmother lies here helpless. El- 
len," she called in a sharp tone, 
" why don't you hurry ?" 

Ellen arose from the fire, where she 
had been toasting a piece of bread, 
and replied with great sweetness, " I 
will be ready in a minute, grandma. 
The fire was rather low." 

** You always have some excuse," 
continued the old lady. 

In a few minutes Ellen had spread 
the little table with a snowy napkin, 
and placed upon it the nice buttered 
toast and a cup of fragrant tea, her 
grandmother's favorite repast. 

" This tea is not fit to drink, and 
the toast is only half browned," mut- 
tered Mrs. Smith. " I wish I ever 
3ould have anything fit to eat." 

** Shall I toast you another piece ?" 
isked Ellen with a eheerful smile. 

" No, it is of no use. But do bring 
ne a drink of water ; it will be better 
;han such tea as this." 

Ellen went to the spring for a 
ritcher of water, and the sick woman 
jontinued her supper. A draught of 
vater seemed to satisfy her for a time, 
)ut she renewed her complaints. 

"Grive me some more water,'' she 
aid. 

Ellen complied, but scarcely had 
he cup touched her lips ere she ex- 
laimed, " This water is warm as 
he tea itself. Do you think I can 
rink such stuff ?" 

*' I will get you some fresh water, 
randma," said Ellen ; and away she 
ripped cheerfully to the distant 
pring, her feet aching, and her head 
izzy with the cares and labors of the 

Anna Pierson looked on in silence ; 
nd after leaving the house her mother 



said to her, " My child, how do you 
like Ellen Lee ? Have you ever seen 
such a girl before ?" 

"No, mother," replied Anna; "I 
think she is like the people we read 
about in books." 

" Then you begin to think there 
may be some truth in these stories, 
after all?" 

"Yes, mother; for though Mrs. 
Smith found fault with everything 
Ellen did, the poor girl tried to do 
her best, and looked just as pleasant 
as if she had been praised instead of 
blamed. And when she went the 
second time for water, I saw her place 
her hand on her side as if it pained 
her, yet she went as readily as if she 
were going on a pleasure excursion." 

" I am glad, my child, that you find 
there is reality in patience and meek- 
ness and forbearance. Ellen lost her 
mother, a most excellent woman, 
some two years since, but fortunately 
she has not forgotten her precepts, I 
see." 

''What are you going to get with 
your gold dollar ?" asked Henry Pier- 
son of his sister some time after this 
conversation. " Oh, I know," he con- 
tinued, laughing : "it will be that 
long-coveted work-box we have heard 
so much about for the last three 
months, will it not ?" 

" I think not," replied Anna, smil- 
ing. 

*' Why, what will you get then ? 
I thought that work-box was the 
' Excelsior ' of your ambition." 

" I can do without the work-box, 
and I have disposed of the dollar." 

" What in the name of wonder have 
you done with it ?" 

"Put it at compouind interest," 
answered Anna, blushing deeply. 

" Oh, you little miser ! I did not 
think you so avaricious. Do tell me 
all about it. Did you get a note ?" 
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" I will tell you," said his mother, 
"Anna has placed her money at com- 
pound interest, and for security sHe 
has received the words of the Saviour, 
* It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.' She bought a dress for Ellen 
Lee, so that she might attend school. 
Do you think, my daughter," she con- 
tinued, '* that the story of the boy 
and his skates is true?" 

On New Year's morning Anna 
found in her room a beautiful work- 
box, containing every article a prac- 
ticed seamstress could wish, and a 
writing-desk equally well supplied. 



THE OLD MAN AND THE YOUTH- 

GERON, an old man of eighty years, 
was one day sitting before the 
door of his rustic dwelling, enjoy- 
ing the bright and cheerful autumn 
morning. His eye rested now upon the 
blue hills in the distance, from whose 
tops the mist was stealing upward, 
like the smoke of burnt-offerings ; and 
now upon his mirthful grandchildren, 
who were sporting around him. 

A youth from the city approached 
the old man, and entered into dis- 
course with him. When the youth 
heard the number of his years from 
his own lips, he wondered at his vig- 
orous age and his ruddy countenance. 
Whereupon he asked the old man 
whence it came that he enjoyed such 
strength and cheerfulness in the late 
autumn of life. 

Greron answered : *' My son, these, 
like every other good thing, are gifts 
which come to us from above, and 
the merit of which we can not claim 
to ourselves ; and still we can do 
something here below to enable us to 
obtain them." 

i Having uttered these words, the old 
man arose, and led the stranger into 



his orchard, and showed him the tall 
and noble trees covered with delicious 
fruit, the sight of which gladdened 
the heart. 

Then the old man spoke : " Canst 
thou wonder that I now enjoy the fruit 
of these trees ? See, my son, I planted 
them in youth. Thou hast the se- 
cret of my happy and fruitful old 



The youth cast a look full of mean- 
ing upon the old man, for he under- 
stood his words, and treasured them 
up in his heart. 

Here, my young reader, is also a 
lesson full of meaning for you. You 
desire a long and prosperous life and 
a happy old age ; if you would obtain 
it, you must lay the foundation in 
the days of youth, by improving your 
opportunities. If a student at school, 
leave no lesson unlearned ; if an ap- 
prentice learning a trade, be indus- 
trious and excel in your work as soon 
as possible ; if a clerk, be faithful in 
the service of your employer ; by such 
means you may plant trees, the fruit 
of which may be enjoyed in old age. 



HUNTER'S SONG. 

MoBNING^is BhiniDg, 

up and away I 
Hunt the wild roebnok 

Through the long day. 

Far up the mountain 

Waken the deer ; 
Or by the river, 

WayelesB and clear. 

Hark to the hunters 

Winding their horn I 
Off to the forest 

In the bright mom. 

Then when eve closes 

Backward we come. 
All our wide wanderings 

Center at iMjne, EUmouK 
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THE SHEPHERD DOG. 



THE shepherd dog usually belongs 
to the breed of the intelligent 
and doeile spaniel. His nose is 
sharp, ears short and erect, and he is 
covered, particularly about the neck, 
with thick and shaggy hair. The 
tail is long, and almost as bushy as 
that of a fox, and slightly turned up- 
wards at the end. The prevailing 
color is a dark brown, or black. 

In those countries where people 
are almost wholly occupied in the 
raising of sheep, pastures are, to a 
great extent, common property, with- 
out fences to mark their boundaries. 
Hence it is the custom of the shep- 
herds to watch their sheep to prevent 
them from straying, or mingling with 
other flocks. 

In the process of time the shep- 
herd found a useful assistant in these 
duties by availing himself of the sa- 
gacity of the dog. This animal was 



easily trained, not only to watch and 
defend, but to guide the flock when 
the shepherd wished to lead them to 
or from a pasture. 

Instinct and education combine to 
fit this dog for such service. If he 
has the example of an older and 
expert dog, he will, almost without 
teaching by the master, become every 
thing that can be wished, and obe- 
dient to every order, even to the 
slightest motion of the hand. There- 
is a natural predisposition to the 
office he has to discharge, which it 
requires little skill or trouble to de- 
velop and perfect. 

When with his master, he lies con- 
tent, indifferent to every thing around, 
seemingly half asleep and half awake, 
rarely mingling with his kind, rarely 
courting, and generally shrinking 
from, the notice of a stranger. But 
the moment duty calls, his sleepy, 
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listless eye becomes brightened ; he 
eagerly gazes on his master, inquires 
and comprehends all he tells him to 
do, and gives himself to the discharge 
of his duty with a sagacity and fidel- 
ity and devotion rarely equalled by 
man himself. * 

A single shepherd and his dog will 
accomplish more in gathering a flock 
of sheep from a Highland farm than 
twenty shepherds could do without 
dogs. Without this dog it would re- 
quire more hands ix) manage a flock 
of sheep, gather them from the hills, 
force them into folds, and drive them 
to market, than the profits of the 
whole flock would be capable of main- 
taining. 

Well may the shepherd feel an in- 
terest in his dog ; he it is, indeed, 
that earns the family bread, of which 
he himself is content with the small- 
est morsel. He is always grateful, 
and always ready to exert his utmost 
abilities for his master's interests. 
Neither hunger, fatigue, nor the worst 
treatment will drive him from his 
side, and he will follow him through 
every hardship without a murmur. 

If one of them is obliged to change 
masters, it is sometimes long before 
he will acknowledge the new owner, 
or condescend to work for him with 
the willingness that he did for his 
former one ; but, if he once acknow- 
ledges him, he continues attached to 
him until death. 

Many interesting stories are told 
of the faithfulness and intelligence 
of this animal, some of which are, 
doubtless, familiar to our readers. 
Who has not read of the child lost 
among the Grampian Hills of Scot- 
land, and of the faithful dog that 
watched that child for several days 
and nights, except long enough to 
run to the shepherd's cottage and get 
his meals, but which he carried to 



the child instead of eating himself, 
and thus saved his life ? That was 
a shepherd's dog. 

We should be happy to relate seve- 
ral of these stories, but have only 
room to tell one at this time. Mr. 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
who spent his early days among 
sheep, says : " My dog, Sirrah, was 
the ^est dog I ever saw. One night, 
a large flock of lambs that were 
under my care, frightened by some- 
thing, scampered away in three dif- 
ferent directions across the hills, in 
spite of all I could do to keep them 
together. ' Sirrah, they're a' awa,' 
said I to my dog. 

*' He understood me, and set off 
after the fugitives, though too dark 
for us to see each other. The night 
passed on. I traversed, vnth an as- 
sistant, every neighboring hill, in 
anxious but fruitless search for my 
lost lambs, and could hear nothing of 
them nor my dog. " 

" On our way home we discovered 
a lot of lambs at the bottom of a deep 
ravine, and the indefatigable Sirrah 
standing in front of them, awaiting 
relief. We concluded that it was 
one of the divisions which Sirrah had 
been able to manage, and drive them 
into that commanding situation. But 
what was our astonishment on dis- 
covering that not one lamb of the 
flock was missing! 

'*How he had got all the divisions 
collected in the dark is beyond my 
comprehension. The charge was left 
entirely to him from midnight until 
the rising sun ; and, if all the shep- 
herds in the forest had been there to 
assist him, they could not have 
effected it with more promptness and 
faithfulness. All that I can say is, 
that I never felt so grateful to any 
creature under the sun as I did to my 
faithful Sirrah that morning." 
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THE SECRET. 

BY CATHARINE M. TBOWBRIDGE. 

^^-^jHY, Lucy," said Mrs. Bacon, 
YY as she entered her daughter's 
' ' room, just as her school-hour 
had arrived, ** you are not going to 
school leaving your room in such a 
plight as this, I hope ?" 

*'It is 9chool-time now, mother, 
and I must go. Cousin Sarah's roon; 
always looks so nice and orderly, but 
somehow I never can keep my room 
in order, if I try. I wish I understood 
the secret." 

Lucy's mother smiled, and said, 
" There is indeed a secret about it, 
which, if you understood and would 
practice, would soon impart to your 
room quite a different aspect from 
that which it presents thi^ morning." 
*'Do tell me what this secret is, 
mother." 

'*It will be of no use to tell you 
what it is, unless you are in earnest 
about correcting your careless habits." 
"I will try to correct them, if you 
will inform me what is the secret of 
success." 

^' It is, as you say, quite time for 
you to go to school. Besides, I wish 
you first to make an effort to reform 
yourself, that I may be convinced you 
are in earnest about it, and then, if 
you do not succeed, I will put you in 
a way to discover the secret. It is 
now Saturday, and you will have the 
afternoon to yourself, and will find it a 
favorable time to commence the work 
of reform, if you are disposed to im- 
prove it." 

" Well, mother, I will try what I 
can do," said Lucy, as she left her 
room for school. 

About the middle of the next week, 

Mrs. Bacon paid another visit to her 

' daughter's room ; but she found the 



appearance of it not at all improved 
from what it was the previous Satur- 
day. Lucy blushed as her mother 
entered and surveyed the disorderly 
apartment. A variety of articles were 
thrown in confusion upon the table, 
bed, and chairs, and a peep into one 
or two drawers, left half open, dis- 
covered their contents to be in a cor- 
responding state. 

*' You see, mother," said Lucy, 
"that I shall not succeed in the work 
of reform, unless you tell me about 
that secret." 

" But I wish my daughter first to 
inform me whether she has herself 
made any effort to bring about a 
reform." 

*' Oh yes, mother," said Lucy. " I 
spent nearly the whole of last Satur- 
day afternoon in regulating my room. 
I put every thing in such perfect 
order, that it looked quite like cousin 
Sarah's room, and I felt very happy 
every time I surveyed it. But some- 
how it did not last long." 

" Well," said her mother, "as you 
have given some evidence that you 
are in earnest about the work, you 
shall visit your cousin Sarah next 
Saturday afternoon, if it is pleasant, 
upon condition that you will try to 
discover the secret of her success in 
keeping her room in such perfect 
order." 

* * I will try very hard to find out what 
it is, if you will let me go," said Lucy. 
The next Saturday afternoon was 
pleasant, and Lucy set out on the 
visit to her cousin Sarah, full of plans 
how she should discover the grand 
secret, and with the determination to 
watch her cousin very closely. When 
she returned at night, her mother 
said to her : 

" Well, Lucy, have you been ob- 
serving enough to discover the secret 
you were so* anxious to know?" 
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^•Ybs, mother," exclaimed Lucy 
with much animation, '^ I do believe 
I have found out now what it is.'' 

"Well, what is it ?r 

" Why, cousin Sarah always puts 
every thing back in its place as soon 
as she is done withit. Was that what 
you meant by the searet, mother?" 

" Yes, my dear, this is the golden 
rule of order. But how did you dis- 
cover it?" 

"I watched cousin Sarah very 
closely all the afternoon,'and noticed 
many little things which, perhaps, 
you would not think worth relating." 

" It is attention to little things, my 
dear child, which lays the foundation 
for all that is truly excellent in char- 
acter and habits. I would like very 
much to hear your account of some 
of the little things which you have 
observed this afternoon, for it seems 
that it was these which discovered to 
you the important secret that you 
have been trying so long to find out." 

"I will tell you about my visit, 
then," said Lucy. " When I went 
in, cousin Sarah was writing, but, 
though she was very glad to see me, 
she did not forget to put her pen, ink, 
and paper all back in their place, 
before we commenced our afternoon 
amusements. 

"During the afternoon we were 
speaking of some place which we 
wished to find upon the map ; cousin 
Sarah took down an atlas from her 
shelf of books, and when we had done 
with it, she put it back again. I was 
quite sure that I shoul(^ have left it 
on the table, if I had been in her 
place. After this, we went out to 
take a walk. When we returned, I 
observed that she folded her shawl 
nicely, and put that and her bonnet 
in the place where they belonged. I 
noticed many more things of the same 
kind, butloannot tell you all of them." 



"I am glad you have turned your 
afternoon visit to so good an account," 
said Lucy's mother, after she had 
listened to her story. " If you re- 
member and practice the lesson you 
have learned to-day, I think you will 
now be able to keep your room in 
order." 

"I think I shall, mother," said 
Lucy. " I am going to regulate my 
room once more, and if I adopt cousin 
Sarah's plan, which you call the 
golden rule of order, it will not get 
out of order again, you know." 

The next time Mrs. Bacon paid a 
visit to her daughter's room, the ap- 
pearance of neatness and order which 
it presented, convinced her that Lucy 
had not only discovered, but had 
learned to practice the great secret 
of order. 



BE KIND TO TOUR MOTHER. 



BT ALBERT. 



CHILDREN, be kind to your mother, 
for she is growing old. Her hairs 
are turning gray with age, and 
care and toil have wrinkled her brow. 
Many long days has she toiled for 
your welfare, and passed many sleep- 
less nights in watching over your in- 
fancy and childhood ; and even now 
with an aching frame she will labor 
for you, and leave nothing undone that 
will tend to your comfort and happi- 
ness. Then how can you treat her 
unkindly ? how can you allow yourself 
to speak an unkind word to her, or 
do any act that will give her pain ? 

In reviewing the days of my boy- 
hood, I can call up events when I 
treated my dear motiier very diifferent 
from what she deserved. If could, 
how gladly would I blot out every 
unkind word I have ever spoken to 
her, and obliterate every unkind act 
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I have ever committed ! But this I 
cannot do ; I can only now drop the 
tear of regret, and ask to be forgiven. 

Many there are, now deprived of 
this earthly friend by death, who now 
shed many tears for their improper 
treatment to their mother while she 
was with them ; they now realize 
her - endearing worth, and would 
make almost any sacrifice, could they 
atone for ^their unjust conduct ; but 
it is too late. 

Then, children, and those of adult 
years, who are still blessed with a 
mother, let your conduct towards 
her be such as will give you peace of 
mind in your after life, when she is 
resting in her narrow home. It is 
not possible for you to do enough for 
your mother to fully compensate her 
for what she has done for you, but 
by your kindness and filial regard 
for her, you may make the evening 
of her days cheerful and pleasant, 
and bring the satisfaction to your 
own mind (when she is taken from 
you) of having done your duty. 



THE BOY WHO CONQUERED fflS BAD 
HABITS. 

SOME few years ago, a lad who was 
left without father and mother, of 
smart natural abilities, went to 
New York, alone and friendless, to 
get a situation in a store, as errand- 
boy or otherwise, until he could com- 
mand a higher position. Unfortu- 
nately, this boy had been in bad com- 
pany, and had formed the habit of 
calling for strong drink occasionally, 
because he thought it looked manly. 
He smoked cheap cigars also. 

He had a pretty good education, 
and on looking over the papers, he 
noticed that a merchant in Pearl- 
street wanted a lad of his age, and he 



called there, and made his bu^ness 
known. 

"Walk into the oflice, my lad," 
said the merchant. "I'll attend to 
you soon." When he had waited on 
his customer, he took a seat near the 
lad, and he espied a cigar in his hat 
This was enough. 

"My boy,"said he, "Iwantasmart, 
honest, faithful lad, but I see that you 
smoke cigars, and in my experience 
of many years, I have ever found 
cigar-smoking in lads to be connected 
with various oth^r evil habits ; and if 
I am not mistaken, your breath is 
evidence that you arc not an excep- 
tion. You can leave: you will not 
suit me." 

John (this was his name) held down 
his head, and left the store; and as 
he walked along the street, a stranger 
and friendless, the counsel of his poor 
mother came forcibly to his mind, 
who upon her death-bed called him 
to her side, and placing her emaci- 
ated hand upon his head, said : 

" Johnny, my dear boy, I'm soon 
going to leave you. You well know 
what disgrace and misery your poor 
father brought on us before his death, 
and I want you to promise me before 
I die that you will never taste one 
drop of the accursed poison that kill* 
ed your father. Promise me this, and 
to be a good boy, John, and I shall 
die in peace." 

The scalding tears trickled down 
John's cheeks, and he promised ever 
to remember the dying words of his 
mother, and never to drink any spirit- 
uous liquors ; but he soon forgot his 
promise, and when he received the 
rebuke from the merchant, he re- 
membered what his mother said, and 
what he had promised her, and he 
cried aloud ; and the people gazed at 
him as he passed along, and the boys 
Vailed at him. 
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He,went to his lodgings, and throw- 
ing himself upon his bed, gave vent 
to his feelings in sobs that were heard 
all over the house. But John had 
moral courage ; he had energy and 
determination ; and ere an hour had 
passed, he made up his mind never to 
taste another drop of liquor, nor to 
smoke another cigar, as long as he 
lived. 

He went straight back to the mer- 
chant. Said he, ** Sir, you very pro- 
perly sent me away this morning for 
habits that I have been guilty of; 
but. Sir, I have neither father nor 
mother, and though I have occasion- 
ally done what I ought not to, and 
have not followed the good advice of 
my poor mother on her death-bed, nor 
done as I promised her I would do, 
yet I have now made a solemn vow 
never to drink another drop of liquor, 
nor to smoke another cigar ; and if 
you. Sir, will only trv me, it is all I 
ask." 

The merchant was struck with the 
decision and energy of the boy, and 
at once employed him. At the ex- 
piration of five years, this lad was a 
partner in the business, and is now 
worth ten thousand dollars. He faith- 
fully kept his pledge, to which he 
owes his elevation. 

Boys, think of this circumstance, 
as you enter upon the duties of life, 
^nd remember upon what points of 
character your destiny for good or for 
evil depends. — Northern Farmer, 



SETBACK. 

BT DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 

ASTERN and rough sailor once said of 
a refractory boy under his charge, 
** I'll wind him up again, and set 
him back twenty minutes." To my 
ear this was a rather novel expres-* 



sion, and suggested many important 
considerations. It is not quite cer- 
tain, however, that this remark is 
alone applicable to boys ; there are 
many boys of a larger growth who 
might profit by the ideas there incul- 
cated. Indeed, there is far less difier- 
ence than is ordinarily supposed be- 
tween large and small boys, as re- 
gards their tastes and propensities. 

When I see a boy who is anxious 
to be removed from the control of his 
parents, preferring to "be for him- 
self," and direct his own afiairs, and, 
in addition "to all this, who is disobe- 
dient to those who have taken care of 
him in his years of helplessness and 
dependence, I can not but feel the 
force of the above remark, and say 
that he is "too fast;" needs setting 
back at least twenty minutes ; for I 
am quite certain that such will at 
some time have abundant cause to 
regret their early imprudence and 
culpable disregard of parental in- 
struction. 

When I see a boy strutting through 
the street, or hanging about a bar- 
room, with a cigar in his mouth, ap- 
parently feeling that this is an im- 
portant part of manhood, I decide in 
my own mind that he may become a 
worthless vagabond before he arrives 
at a respectable manhood. Such a 
boy needs "setting back." 

When I hear him uttering profane 
oaths, imitating those older in iniqui- 
ty than himself, and when I observe 
that he is especially boisterous and 
rude in the presence of his superiors, 
I sty to myself that he is "hur- 
rying time," and will soon be on the 
highway to ruin. 

When I perceive a boy, either of 
large or smaller growth, frequenting 
groggeries, mingling with the lewd 
and degraded, taking a "social glass" 
whenever an opportunity is present- 
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ed, I am satisfied that he should be 
'* set back" a long distance, and 
placed under better influences, or he 
will run a short and ignoble race, his 
sun going down in darkness at noon. 

When I see a boy that '* plays the 
truant," preferring the companion- 
ship of the vicious an& the dissipated, 
and the boisterous mirth of the resort 
of sensualism, to the kind associates 
and the pleasing exercises of the 
school-room, I can not but feel that 
he needs the second " winding up 
and setting back." Such a boy will 
find himself destitute of the neces- 
sary preparation for the active duties 
of life, when he arrives &tmanhood ; 
and if not despised by the intelligent 
and virtuous, he will find, when it is 
too late to recall squandered time, 
that he must reap the fruits of his 
evil-doing, and suffer the inconveni- 
ences of ignorance. 

When I see a boy possessed of a 
** lying tongue," who delights in false- 
hood, I think that he is hurrying on 
to destruction at a fearful rate, and 
if not arrested, will meet the liar's 
doom. When I hear a boy use dis- 
respectful language to the aged and 
virtuous, or treat them with rudeness 
or cruelty, I must regard him as very 
much *' too fast," as one sadly needing 
to be '* set back" again, that he may 
understand the duties required of the 
young toward their superiors. 

In fine, when I see the young of 
either sex, impatient of restraint, 
self-sufficient, daring and reckless, I 
heartily wish that they might be 
taught what would be most promo- 
tive of ftieir welfare, what would 
make them the most amiable and es- 
teemed among the virtuous, and the 
surest means of becoming useful 
members of society, when they shall 
be called to take the places of those 
now occupying important positions. 



If such instructions are heeded, if 
they are content to remain youths 
during the appointed period, there 
will be little or no occasion for "wind- 
ing up" or "setting back.'* 



A MONKEY IN AN APRONr 

LADY Napier relates a rather amu- 
sing incident in connection with 
animals. As she and Sir Charles 
were coming down the Mahable- 
shwur Hills, they chose to pitch their 
tent and remain for the night on a 
spot which was inhabited by a tribe 
of monkeys. 

These beasts were drawn by their 
intense curiosity close ta the travel- 
ers, and Lady Napier sentt for some 
nuts, put them into the pocket of 
her apron, and fed one which was 
bolder and tamer than the rest with 
them. When they withdrew into 
the tent, the apish guests likewise 
retreated. 

On awaking next morning, Lady 
Napier was startled at finding that 
her purse, which was in the pocket 
of her apron, had been stolen in the 
night. It was searched for in vain, 
and she had come^ to the conclusion 
that some of the Indian robbers had 
carried off her property ; when, wall^ 
ing by chance into the back enclo- 
sure of the tent, she found her friend, 
the monkey, seated in grave dignity 
with her apron on, imitating her eve- 
ning's action, supplying the want of 
nuts with her gold and silver coins, 
which he scattered liberally around 
him. He was suffered to empty the 
purse, and then they tried to catch 
him, but did not succeed. He re- 
turned to his woods clad in a black 
satin apron, and doubtless played for 
the future the part of the monkey 
who had seen the world. — Selected. 
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THE BOY WHO DIED RATHER THAN STEAL. 



DoiTBTLESS our young readers have 
heard much said about a '' little 
boy who would rather die thau steal," 
and many of them may have won- 
dered why any boy should be com- 
pelled to make such a choice. 

We will tell you the story, and you 
i?aay then see for yourselves the noble 
honesty orthe little boy, and, we are 
sorry to have it to add, the shocking 
cruelty of those who made him a 
youthful martyr to honesty. 

In the city of Chicago, Illinois^ on 
the 9th day of August, 1853, a party 
of rowdy boys, from fourteen to eight- 
een years of age, attempted to force 
a little boy, named Knud Iverson, the 
son of an estimable Norwegian, to 
steal fruit for them from the garden 
of Daniel Elston, Esq. 

These bad boys weret in the habit 
of repairing to that vicinity, where 
they spent much of their time bathing, 
lounging about, and stealing fruits 
and vegetables from the neighboring 
gardens. 

Some of them having been occa- 
sionally detected in their depreda- 
tions, they had found it safer for 
themselves to induce or compel 
younger and smaller boys to do their 
stealing for them. In this way they 



got their plunder with less risk of 
being arrested. 

On Tuesday, the 9th, these young 
ruffians took with them the little 
Norwegian boy above named, aged 
about ten yfears, whom they tried to 
compel to enter Mr. Elston's garden 
to steal fruit. This the little fellow 
refused to do. 

They first tried threats, and after- 
ward plunged him into the river, ex- 
pecting that the threat of drowning 
would certainly overcome his repug- 
nance to stealing. 

The brave little boy refused as long 
as he was able to speak, imploring 
them at the same time not to drown 
him ; but the heartless wretches per- 
sisted until life was extinct, and then 
ran away, leaving his body in the 
river. 

All Tuesday night his ajgonized pa- 
rents, and a few of their friends, 
were searching the river for hira. 
The next morning they found his 
body floating in the river near the 
place of his murder. * ' 

A little Grerman boy saw the whole 
transaction ; but the murderers fled, 
and, up to the last accounts, had not 
been arrested for the crime. 

At the suggestion of a gentleman 
300gle 
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in New York, a large sum of money 
has been raised to erect a monument 
in memory of this juvenile martyr. 
The following lines were written in 
response to this movement : 

" RATHER DIE THAN STEAL." 

Hew the marble, lay the corner, 

Let the monument arise ! 
For another hero 'a fallen, 

And his epirit walks the skies! 
Mightier than Ajax was he^-^ 

Nobler than a Caesar born I 
- And his name immortal shall be, 

Spuming death with marble scorn. 

Raise the shaft ; inscribe the tablet ; 
Carve the letters deep and bold I 
Let the stone preach worlds the sermon, 
"Truth is worthier than gold ! *• 
Let it say to children's children — 

Let its marble lips reveal 
IvERsoN^s great resolution — 

"BeTTEE fab to die THAN STEAL." 



BEHAVIOR AT THE TABLE * 

THOSE people who are impolite are 
generally so because they were 
not taught when young to check 
their own selfish inclinations, and to 
be thoughtful of the comfort of those 
around them. Nowhere is this self- 
ishness, which is unfortunately so 
natural to us, more disagreeable 
than at the table. Display it in re- 
fined society, and you are at once 
pronounced a vulgar person. 



* From an excellent little volume for the 
young, by Mrs. Manners. Published by Evans 
ifc Brittan, New-Tork. 



Besides this selfishness, there are 
bad habits which little people fall 
into, from carelessness, that are very 
annoying to well-bred people. To 
avoid giving annoyance is one way 
of showing your kindliness, and de- 
sire to please and make happy. I 
will therefore give you some ** hints" 
which most grown-up persons under- 
stand, but which children have to be 
taught, either by precept or exam- 
ple. 

Those who are truly well-bred are 
always the same, whether there is 
any one to observe them or not. They 
do not keep manners for company, 
which is quite as great an evidence 
of vulgarity as no manners at all. 

Those of you who have had the 
advantage of good examples before 
you all your lives, are not to be of- 
fended because some of these rules 
have been always observed by you. 
I know many who err in these things, 
not willingly, but from ignorance ; 
and very few are perfect in that ex- 
act good-breeding which renders one 
an agreeable companion at the table. 
' There is a story told of one of the 
most distinguished men our country 
ever produced, and one whose death 
we are now mourning as a recent 
event^ — that \yrhen a youth he was 
fitting for college in a certain town 
in New England, and boarding in the 
family of some ladies of refinement. 
They saw that their young guest was 
possessed of wonderful talents, and 
lamented that he was so very awk- 
ward that it would be likely to form 
a great drawback to him in society. 
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"Did you observe, sister, how 
clumsily he holds his knife and fork,' 
always contriving to Matter and spill 
his food ? How shall we manage to 
show him better, and yet avoid hurt- 
ing his feelings ?" 

Their nephew, whose father was a 
wealthy and elegant resident of one 
of the southern cities, said at once : 

" Let me arrange it, aunt. I will 
hold my knife and fork awkwardly, 
but not just as he does, or he may 
think it is done to mortify him, and 
you can speak to me about it at the 
table, and show me how to manage 
them properly." 

This it was agreed upon to- do ; 
and , who was never unob- 
servant of any thing said in his pres- 
ence, learned at once, not only how 
to use his knife and fork, but many 
other little matters, from the instruc- 
tions thus kindly given by the good 
ladies. 

They appreciated the disadvan- 
tages of unrefined table manners, and 
he, with his mighty intellect, which 
perhaps would have always excused 
any clumsiness in the eyes of the 
world, was thankful to them for hints 
on table etiquette. 

The first thing to be said, because 
the most disagreeable to observe in 
others, is this: Never go to the table 
with untidy clothes or disorderly 
hair ; and if you have unfortunately 
done so, do not call attention to the 
fact by trying to arrange them after 
you are seated there. 

I hope you will always, though 



perhaps you are very young yet, have 
a clean face, clean hands, and neatly- 
trimmed finger nails. You must be 
particularly careful in regard to your 
nails, for when long and dirty they 
are excessively disgusting ; and if 
you have been employed upon dirty 
work, it will take but a minute to 
remove the traces of it from your 
nails. Do this in your own room, or 
where you wash your hands, for it is 
ill-bred to 'do it before people, as 
washing your face would be, or ar- 
ranging your dress or hair. 

Having taken your seat at the ta- 
ble, do not sit so far from it that 
there will be danger of dropping your 
food into your lap, but suflSoiently 
nigh to incline your head over your 
plate, which should be near the edge 
of the table. 

Do not lean your arms on the ta- 
ble, or loll over it, but sit quietly and 
uprightly in your chair ; and if a 
blessing is besought, look reverently 
down or close your eyes till it is 
over. 

If you are served with soup at a 
strange table, do not refuse it, 
though you may not wish it, but take 
it and sip a little, or eat the bread 
which accompanies it, that you may 
not make your hostess feel uncom- 
fortable, or disturb the order of the 
meal by putting her to the trouble of 
helping you to fish or meat before 
others are ready for it. 

When eating fish, use your fork and 
a piece of bread to separate it, and re- 
move the bones ; it is just as easy to 
do, and it does not leave the strong 
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fish taste and smell on the steel. 
Remove the meat from all kinds of 
bones before raising it to your mouth. 

If you are asked what you would 
like at the table, reply quickly and 
distinctly, and do not hesitate or 
change your mind, or say you ** don't 
know;" all this takes the time of 
others, and calls attention to your 
capricious appetite. 

Above all things, you are to avoid 
at the table, as elsewhere, singulari- 
ty in tastes and habits, as this calls 
attention to you, and causes remarks, 
which is unpleasant. 

If you are served without being 
asked what you wish, it is aot worth 
while usually to refuse any thing ; 
you can lay it upon one side of your 
plate, and after awhile ask for some- 
thing you like better. 

If a choice of a part of a fowl be 
offered to you, say what you really 
prefer, unless you know another 
wishes it, and perceive there is not 
enough for both of you. Then kind- 
ness, or true politeness, requires that 
you shall not name it, but express a 
willingness to take any part. 



THE CHILD'S DREAM. 

BT A GIBL OF ELBYSN TEAB8. 

MoTHEB, I had A dream last nighty 

Ab in my bed I lay; . 
I saw two angels pore and bright^ 

They beckoned me away. 

Their robes of spoUess whiteness were, 

Their £aces brightly shone ; 
They told me of my Sayionr dear, 

Of God, the Holy One, 



They told me that if I'd be good, 

He*d love me very mueh ; 
For God did little children bless — 

** His kingdom is of such.'' 

I was abont to answer, when 
They vanbhed from ray sight. 

I woke, and found it was a dream, 
And all was dark — 't was night. 

Jowtnal of Cmraneree, 



A WORD TO BOYS. 

WHO is respected ? It is the boy 
who conducts hiraself well, who 
is honest, diligent, and obedient in 
all things. It is the boy who is ma- 
king an effort continually to respect 
his father, and to obey him in what- 
ever he may direct to be done. 

It is the boy who is kind to other 
boys, who respects age, and who 
never gets into difficulties and quar- 
rels with his companions. 

It is the boy who leaves no effort 
untried to improve himself in know- 
ledge and wisdom every day ; who 
is busy and active in endeavoring to 
do good acts toward others. 

Show me a boy who obeys his pa- 
rents, who is diligent, who has re- 
spect for age, who always has a 
friendly disposition, and who applies 
himself diligently to get wisdom, and 
to do good toward others, and if he 
is not respected and beloved by every 
body, then there is no such thing as 
truth in the world. Remember this, 
boys, and you will be respected by 
others, and will grow up and become 
useful men. — Selected. 
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THX LoviofTitlkb. For plain repnblioaDS, per- 
haps we are a little too fond of tiUea And oar 
titles are not always the reward of longser- 
yicesy or the badge of real merit and distinction. 
There is agreat disposition to nse the term Esquire 
at the end of a man's name, a sort of title that is, 
perhaps, the most common — almost as common 
as the quirk in a pig's tail. Captain, Major, 
Colonel, and Judge, are conferred upon men 
who are as ignorant in regard to military affairs, 
or the machinery of courts, as a Camanche In- 
dian is of the one line singing. Such things 
give scope for the most unmerciful ridicule, and 
there are few men who do not see the ludicrous- 
ness of a title without the substance. 

"We have often laughed over a story, which 
happily illustrates the prevalence of such titles, 
of an honest Dutchman who, many years ago, 
kept a ferry at the mouth of Oil Creek. A long 
time in the business had convinced him that all 
the Yankees up the river were men of distinc- 
tion ; for all were Majors, Doctors, Colonels^ 
Captains, or Jadges. One day the old man was 
pulling across the stream with a large load of 
passengers. They were addressing each other 
as Major this, and Colonel that ; every man but 
one had a title. The old Dutchman looked at 

the plain Mr. with surprise. When the 

fare came to be paid, he charged the titled men 
who asked the price, one shilling each. 

"What is my fare ?" said the gentleman who 
had no title, after the rest had paid. 

" Your fare 1" said the Dutchman, "your fare 
is chust notting. You ish the first high private 
Yankee I ever carried over this creek, and you 
ish welcome." 

Ige. — Galileo was the first to observe that ice 
is lighter than water, and that that was the 
cause of its floating. This was about 1691. 

Ios-Tradx was commenced in the United 
States by Frederick Tudor, of Boston, in 1805, 
at which time he shipped a cargo to Martinique. 



PiANO-FoRTBB wcrc invented by J. 0. Sdiroder, 
of Dresden, in 17 17. 

The Fathbb of Lxapkbs is the title given t^ 
the Flea by the Arabians ; and well does this 
little insect deserve its title, for it has been 
known to leap two hundred times its own 
length. If the same proportionate force were 
possessed by a man six feet high, he would be 
able to leap more than three times the height of 
St. PauVs, in London, or about one thousand two 
hundred feet 

The Multiplication Table was invented by 
Pythagoras, the Grecian philosopher, 628 years 
before Christ ; hence it is now about 2882 jears 
old. 

The Island with One Hat. — If the students 
in geography will open their atlases^ and exa- 
mine the western coast of Ireland, they will find 
an island named Achil. Some twenty-five years 
ago its inhabitants were leas than half-civilized. 
At that time there was but one baton the island, 
and that was kept hanging upon a pole. When 
one wished to cross over for any business to 
the main land, he was allowed to wear the hat, 
but was expected to hang it up again on the pole 
on his return. 

Wonderful Pens. — What would some of our 
youthful readers say, who call to their teacher, 
" Please mend my pen," some half a dozen timea 
each day, were they requested to write even 
three pages in their copy-books without having 
their pens mended f They might deem it an un- 
reasonable request ; bul what would they think 
of writing a book with one pen f 

John Eliot translated the entire Bible into the 
Indian language, and wrote the whole of it with 
one pen. 

Wdmer^a Pen. — ^Dr. Warner, some years ago, ' 
happened to be in the shop of an eminent sta- 
tioner in the Strand, London, when a member 
of the House of Commons purchased a hundred 
quUirfor six shillings. When he was gone, the 
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I>octor exdaimed: "Oh, the luxury of the age I 
Six Bhilliogs for a hundred quills! Why, it 
never cost me sixpence for quills in my life." 
"That is very surprising, Doctor," observed the 
stationer, "for your works are very volumi- 
nous" " I declare," replied the Doctor, " I wrote 
my Ecclesiastical History, two volumes in folio, 
and my Dissertation on the Book of Common 
Prayer, a large folio, both the first and corrected 
oopies, with one single pen. It was an old one 
when I began, and it is not worn out now that I 
have finished." This relation was spread about^ 
and the merit of this pen was esteemed so highly 
that a celebrated countess begged the Doctor to 
make hen a present of it. He did so, and her 
ladyship had a gold case made, with a short his- 
tory of the pen written Mpon it, and placed it in 
her cabinet of curiosities. 

Byron's Pen, — ^Byron wrote his celebrated 
poem of the Bride of Abydos in one night, and 
without mending his pen. The pen is yet pre- 
aerved in the British Museum. 

Bo<Mb Pen. — Andrew Boode, M. D., first phy- 
sician to Henry VIIL, and the original Merry 
Andrew, was a man of considerable abilities for 
the times in which he lived. He wrote a book 
of nearly three hundred pages, 12mo, with a 
pen, without mending it The book was printed 
in London, in 1641, and entitled. The Principles 
of Astronomical Prognostication. He died in 
1549. 



EUtory of a QuilL — In the year 1610, an Eng. 
lish version of Camden's Britannia appeared, 
which was the work of the industrious Philemon 
Holland, a physician and schoolmaster, who 
boasted of having written a large folio volume 
with one pen, on which he composed the follow- 
ing lines: ^ 

" With one sole pen I wrote this book. 
Made of a gray goose-quill ; 
A pen it was when I it took. 
And a pen I leave it stilL" 



From Marcus, of Shelter Island, N. Y 

I am composed of seventeen letters. 

My 7, 8, 1, is much used by fishermen. 

My 5, 9, 8, is a liquor. 

My n, 6, 1, should be carefully used 

My 15, 6, 11, 12, 18, 14, is a curse to mankind. 

My 1, 10, 7, is a useful metal. 

My 4, 6, 7, 1, is where money is made. 

My 2, 8, 7, is one of the feathered tribe. 

My 8, 16, 1, is what we all like to do. 

My 9, 8, 1, 1, 8, 14, is what we all like to re- 
ceive. 

My whole is exciting much interest t^i the pre> 
sent day, and has already saved thousands of 
persons from disgrace, and a vast amount of 
money from a bad use. 



THE POWER OF EXAMPLE. 



AS we were seated at our window a few days 
since, we were shocked to hear, in the street 
below, oaths of the most profane character 
tsUing from the lips of a little boy, apparently 
about three years old. Such profanity, from the 
lips of what should be an innocent child, grated 
barshly indeed upon our ears. After persuading 
him to desist, with little doubt as to what would 
be t.he result, we made some inquiries, to ascer- 
tain the cause of such depravity, and le&med 
that oaths fell from the lips of his parent^as 



household words. Thus, by example, had he 
been taught to utter oaths among his earliest 
lispings. 

A beautiful illustration of teaching by example 
is drawn from an incident recorded in natural 
history by Sir H. Davy. Above one of the 
crags of Ben Nevis, two parent eagles were 
teaching their offspring, two young eaglets, the 
manoeuvres of flight. They began by rising from 
the top of the mountain, making small circles at 
first, the two young birds imitating them. Paus- 
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iDg on the wing till they had made their fint 
circle, they then took a second and larger gyra- 
tion, rising higher and higher, the yonng still 
slowly following, and apparently flying better $» 
they mounted. Thus they continued the sub- 
lime exercise, always rising, till they became 
mere points in the air, and the young ones were 
lost^ and afterwards their parents, to the aching 
sight 

Children are like eaglets. They do what 
they see others do. Would a child ever be 
guilty of swearing if it did not have the exam- 
ple of some profane person to imitate f Chil- 
dren are wonderful imitators ; they appear to 
be original, when in reality they are only imi- 
tating. How many of the amusements of chil- 
dren are imitations of men's acts I Well do we 
remember our first sight of a water-wheel, and 
the almost instantaneous resolve to place a min- 
iature one in the little brook that dashes down 
the hill-side ; and how ardently- we labored in 
its construction; and, after damming up the 
stream, and placing our wheel under the falling 
sheets what was our delight to see our little 
wheel roll over just as did the great wheel at the 
mill I 

Building houses, walls, fences, wagons, <&c, 
playing horse, soldier, and even school-teach- 
ing — ^these are some of the most common of their 
sperts. 

. Again, every boy living in the country must 
hav^ his " little garden " in one corner of his 
Other's domain, and must have his miniature 
hoe, rake, spade, <&c And what girl but hasher 
little tea-set, and occasionally goes through the 
operation of waiting on her friends in heir 
mother's best style f 

Example influences children more than pre- 
cept Some one has truly said that children are 
more attracted by the good than by the true, 
and mor^ by the beautiful than by the good. 
Truths conveyed through the eye are more 
deeply impressed than any others. We would 
have the teacher remember that his works have 
far more influence than his words. We shall 
never forget a lesson given us by one of our 
early teachers, on the habit of neatness, and the 
perfect contempt with which we regarded it, 
from the fact that the teacher himself was in the 
habit of using the filthy weed, and spitting the 
extracts about the school-room, to our serious 



annoyance. If the teacher wishes hia papHa to 
have proper regard for neatness, he must be a 
pattern for them ; and so with other habita. 

Do you wish to form habits of industry among 
your pupils! show them, by your example, that 
you value every moment Do you wish them 
rightly to prize education f show the^ the thoa- 
sand ways in which you are benefited by it Do 
you wish to implant in them a sacred regard for 
truth? show them that your acts are in strict 
conformity with your words. In all your inter- 
course with them, give them an example of what 
you wish them to be, and though they may not 
all reach the standard, it will ever be before the 
eye, and they may come nearer to it than, either 
you or they anticipated. A teacher, who has 
had more than ordinary success^ was asked how 
she succeeded in interesting her pupils to such a 
degree. She replied, ** By being first interested 
mysf if." 

The great work of the teacher is^ to make 
those placed under his charge better. Socrates 
declared learning to be useless, unless it made 
its possessor better ; and the lesson taught by 
his example, especially at his trial and death, was 
far more deeply impressed than any of those 
which fell from his lips. His words were lost in 
the ears of those who listened to him, but by his 
example he still lives. 

Because the influence of example is a silent 
one, let it not be neglected; but let every 
teacher be such that it may in truth be said of 
him, ** His life was gentle, and the elements so 
mixed, that nature might stand up and say to all 
the world. That is a man.** — W. — MassachwetU 
Teacher, 



TEACHERS' DUTIES. 

In teaching, be familiar, affectionate, practical, 
serious, earnest. 

Converse personally with each scholar respect- 
ing his ideas of school-life, his habits of mind, 
hi^ plans for the future, and other things that 
reveal his history, motives^ and aims. 

Be calm, self-possessed,, accessible and affii* 
ble ; combining grace with dignity in your in- 
tercourse with your pupils^ in school and out 

Merely asking set questions on the leseon will 
produce but little good. Let your object is 
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teaching be to draw out the scholar, imprees the 
leading principles, and enoonrage to a constant 
and healthftil progress. 

See that your teachings and your daily life 
and conversation are consistent with each other. 
Guard well your thoughts, words, and acts ; for 
many, who will never forget^ are watching you. 

Visit scholars at their hom^ especially when 
they have been absent ; and seek also to become 
personally acquainted with their parents^ and 
otiier' friends. 

Often look over the names of your pupils, on 
yonr private register ; think of what you have 



done, and what you can do fo^ them ; think ofr 
your responsibility to society and to God, in view 
of the trust committed to you. 

Cultivate a spirit of manly independence, a 
desire for improvement, prompting persevering 
and systematic habits of study, an elevated pur- 
pose of usefulness, an unwavering faith, an ar- 
dent piety, and sense of constant dependence on 
Infinite Power, Wisdom, and Love for your suc- 
cess. ^ 

Teachers ! Momentous consequences may re- 
suit from your performance or neglect of these 
duties. 



CMtor's €Mt, 



WHAT WILL PLEASE? 



READER, did you ever reflect how much hu- 
man happiness is increased or diminished by 
this short phrase ! Consider a moment^ and 
you shall see its influence; of course we ihean 
when used without sycophancy. ** What do I care 
whether any body is pleased or not^ so long as 
my wishes are gratified i" says and acts the self- 
ish person. ** How can I best please others in 
doing this ?^ is the thought and act of the be- 
nevolent one who desires to contribute to the 
happiness of those around. Here, then, is one 
secret of making others happy — action with ref- 
erence to what will please. 

Children — black-eyed, blue-eyed, gray-eyed, 
and bright-eyed ; ever-active, noisy, roguish boys; 
merry, romping, playful girls — all of you, yes, 
you all love your parents, at least you should, and 
love to see them happy. But do you try to make 
them so f Sometimes^ in your thoughtlessness^ we 
fear you do not try to please them. Some day 
Susan desires a favor, which her parents, for wise 
reasons which she does not quite comprehend, 
deem best to withhold ; whereupon she acts the 
selfish part^ forgettbg, and perhaps not caring, 
that she is causing unhappiness in others. 

Henry goes out to play with other boys, and 
is asked to go on the pond to skate, which he 
knows to Be contrary to the wishes of his pa- 
rente, yet^ thinking only of his own gratification, 



he forgets that he should please them, and yields 
to his own desires. But William— thoughtful 
and obedient William — never does any thing 
without thinking, " Will it please my parents?" 
So with Mary : ever kind-hearted and affection- 
ate, she always strives to please others, and make 
them happy. 

Have you a brother I what will please him 
should influence your conduct in all your inter- 
course. In no way can you add more to your 
sister's happiness than by your effbrte to please 
her. By these efforts to please we mean that 
you should ever be kind, and manifest an anxiety 
to make those with whom you associate happy. 
There are a thousand little ways in which this 
may be done, and these ways will suggest them- 
selves to all who desire to use them. 

This little phrase is full of suggestions to 
older persons. Some people, we are sorry to 
say, never have good neighbors. Ahl they 
never try to please. There is a lack of kindli- 
ness, of reciprocating favors, or some similar 
cause, plainly indicating an indifference about 
pleasing. There would be more good neighbors, 
more harmony in society, and more real happi- 
ness in the world, did more act with the spirit 
of "what will please." 

Reader, perhaps you are a teacher. Well; 
you too should not forget the spirit of this 
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phrase. Would you have your pupils learn to 
love knowledge, and Btrive to obtain it for its 
own sake, and for the sake of the happiness it 
will afford them in after life f present its beau- 
ties, and attractions^ and usefulness to them in a 
pleasing manner. Study how to make instruc-' 
lion pleasing, and success will attend you ac- 
cording to your efforts in that direction. 

An editor who caters for thousands of readers 
from year to year, often site down at his table and 
asks hioiself, " What will please my readers V^ 
Tet, if faithful to his po&ition, another important 
thought ever influences his action ; and while he 
inquires, What will please f he also asks, what will 
improve, instruct, and elevate those who read ? 
But still the importance of the first question re- 
mains ; for if he would accomplish the latter, he 
must not neglect the former. Ah, to him this is 
a vitally important question. On the manner 
in which it is answered in practice depends his 
success. 

His busy imagination runs away among his 
readers, scattered east, west, north, and south. 
He beholds the family which he visited a few 
months before, in their home on the banks of the 
noble river. The active, intelligent boys, and 
lovely, happy girla^ are once more at their merry 
sports^ on the lawn, or gathered around the cen- 
ter-table, reading interesting books and periodi- 
cals. How he watches their interest as they 
read historical and scientific subjects; and he 
soon decides what will please them. 

Away then he goes to another distant family 
group. Here he finds the children's mental 
taste best pleased with stories. Now, desirous 
of imparting instruction here also, he weaves it 
into pleasing narratives, to enkiudle a taste for 
that which otherwise would be slighted. Thus, 
from imaginary visitp, he comes back, remember- 
ing, as there are such a variety of mental tastes, 
he must prepare a variety of mental dishes. Sci- 
ence for some history and biography for others ; 
narratives and stories for these readers, amuse- 
ment and instruction for those. Thus it becomes 
to him an important question, how to please 
the mental tastes of all, and how to lead them 
to love truth and science, and whatever will the 
better prepare them for life's duties. 

In conclusion, let us recommend to all who 
would be happier themselves, and make others 
happy around them, to seek the right, and 
** what will please." I 
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AmsiCAir DicnoiusT or thb Enoubb Lahguaob. By Nodi 
Webetcr, LL. D. Revised and Enlarged by Prof. Oianii- 
cey A. Goodrich. The entire work, unabridged, in one 
quarto volume ^f 1452 pages. Published by 6. & C 
Merriam, Springfield, Mass. Price $6. 

The value of this Dictionary, on the editor's table, oa 
the teacher's desk, by the student's side, in the Hilary of 
the professional man, in the family, and in every place 
where a dictionary is consulted, is incomparable. For 
copiousness, comprehensiveness, completeness, accuracy, 
and fullness of definitions, it stands unsurpassed in the 
English Language Were we compelled to choose for oar 
library this work alone, or in its stead any other ten vol- 
umes of literature and science in the language, we should 
unhesitatingly take Webster's unabridged dictionary, and 
consider our library more complete than with any ten 
volunf^s without this. No school or family library i> 
complete without it. It has been our right hand compan- 
ion for years, and we should deem it an irreparable loss 
to be deprived of its vast stores of knowledge. 

January and Junk : Being Out-Door Thinkings, and Fire- 
side Musings. By Benj. F. Taylor. Illustrated. 12mo. 
281 pages. Published by Samuel Bueston, 139Na88aa 
street, New- York, 

This volume is composed of a variety of sketches an 
subjects suggested by everyday out-door incidents, and 
in-door musings, written in a novel style, which reminds 
one of Ik Marvel , and those writers ^dio possess the pleas- 
ing faculty of blending reminiscences and fancy sketches. 
Yet Mr. Taylor is unlike any other. He is more cheeriiil 
and sprightly than meditative, and though seriously 
thoughtful at times, he is continually uttering those epsuk- 
ling thoughts which charm with their beauty and novelty 
of style. We have seldom met with any writer of this 
class whose productions afforded us more pleasure. Bis 
work needs but to be known to be admired, and bec(»iie 
a popular favorite. The extract in our present number, 
under the title of '* Spelling-Schools," will aiToTd some 
idea of his style, yet it contains less of his peculiar beau- 
ties than do many of the other sketches. 

CijOvebNook, or recollections of Our Neighborhood in the 
West. Second Series. By Alice Carey. 12mo. 364 
pages. Published by Redfield, New- York. 

Like the First Series, published some two years since, 
this volume is descriptive of country life at the West. Ibe 
authoress writes from an experienced observation ; (m 
her scenes are truthfully laid, and the pictures drawn with 
a minuteness and faithfulness of light and shade at once 
indicative of an insight, if not familiarity, with the phases 
of Western country life. It is a work admirable for its 
beautiful style, and its influence toward correcting follies 
in those who read it, of which they never thought them- 
selves guilty. 

Putnam's Monthly. An Original American Magazine, has 
won for itself an honorable and deservedly popular posi- 
tion, not only among the best and oldest magazines in this 
country, but of England also, though now but just entered 
upon its second year. Terms, $3 per year. Address G. 
P. Putnam & Co., New- York. 
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GRACE GREENWOOD. 



SARA G. Clarke, who has won such a 
wide reputation as a gifted writer, 
under the name of Grace Green- 
wood, was bom in Pompey, Onondaga 
county, New York. The first years of 
her childhood were spent with her pa- 
rents, among a large family of brothers 
and sisters, in a pleasant rural home. 
Here she acquired a familiarity with na- 
ture and a strong love of out- door sporls 
and exercises. 

No one but a genuine country girl, with 
eye and soul alive to all the enchantments 
of woods and waters, and verdant fields, 
could have given the living description of 
beauty which we find in one of her pub- 
lished letters : " Beauty is no fragile, 
rouged, and powdered ball-room belle; 
but a wild, bloommg, vigorous nymph of 

VOL. VIII. — NO. rv. — FEB. 1854. 



the mountains ; a bounding, sparkling Un- 
dine, amid green dells and dashing water- 
falls. Her eye flashes not back the glaring 
brilliancy of the gay saloon, but warm 
sunshine and clear starlight; and her 
voice is not tuned to the harp and guitar , 
but sings with the wild bird, and laughs 
with the rivulet. Hebe herself was no 
luxurious habitant of a marble palace, 
with silken couches and velvet carpets, 
but reclined beneath the shades, and 
danced amid the dews and moving splen- 
dors of the sacred mountain of the gods. 
Tlie muses and graces were all young 
ladies of rural propensities and most un- 
refined habits." 

While she was still a school-girl, her 
parents removed to the city of Rochester, 
N. Y„ where she enjoyed the excellent 
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educational advantages of that place, and 
gained her first experience of the social 
Sfe to which she has remamed enthusias- 
tically attached. Writing several years 
after, she pays the following feeling trib- 
ute to the temporary residence of her 
early years : 

" Rochester was for some years my well- 
beloved home ; here it was that I spent 
my few school-days ; received my trifle of 
book-knowledge; for much learning has 
never yet made me * mad' or * blue.* It was 
here that woman's life first opened upon 
me, not as a romance, not as a fairy dream, 
not as a golden heritage of beauty and of 
pleasure, but as a sphere of labor, and 
care, and endurance; an existence of 
many efforts and few successes, of eager 
and great aspirations, and slow and partial 
realizations. Life has thus far been to 
me severely earnest, profoundly real, and 
my days of romantic pleasures and ideal 
visions are yet to come." 

In 1843 she removed with her parents 
to New Brighton, Pa., and soon afterward 
commenced her career as an authoress. 
Her first productions, over the signature 
of Grace Greenwood, were contributed to 
the " New York Mirror," then under the 
editorial charge of George P. Morris and 
N. P. Willis. These gentlemen, readily 
discerning the sterling merit of their con- 
tributor, reached forth to her the hand of 
friendly welcome, and spoke those kindly 
words of encouragement which are so 
grateful and precious to the heart of the 
timid aspirant in literature. It was not 
long before Grace Greenwood became a 
popilar favorite among the contributors to 
widely-circulated magazines. 

In <^onnection with other literary labors, 
she was the editor of ** The Lady's Book" 
for a year. In 1850, her first volume, en- 
titled "Greenwood Leaves," was pub- 
lished. This was composed of a collec- 
tion of tales and sketches. In 1851, she 
published a volume of "Poems," and a 
juvenile story-book, called " History of 
My Pets." Such was the popularity of 
the first volume, that a second volume of 
" Greenwood Leaves," and another ju- 
venile work, called " Recollections of my 
Childhood," were published soon after. 



In the spring of 1852, Grace Green- 
wood was enabled to carry into effect a 
long-cherished desire to visit Europe. She 
passed about fifteen months m England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy, and the 
Tyrol, gratifying her native love of art by 
the sight of its choicest specimens in the 
galleries of the old world, gaining fresh 
materials for poetry in the scenery and 
suggestions of a foreign land, forming an 
acquaintance with several of the most at- 
tractive celebrities in literature, and enli- 
vening the social circles in England, in 
which she was warmly received. 

She returned from her transatlantic tour 
in August last, and has since prepared a 
record of her travelt, entitled ** Haps and 
Mishaps of a Tour in Europe," which has 
been published by Ticknor, Reed <fe Fields, 
of Boston. Though her home during the 
past ten years has been at New Brighton, 
Pa., yet she has spent a considerable por- 
tion of this period in Washington, Phila- 
delphia, and other Eastern cities. In Oc- 
tober last she was married to Mr. Leander 
P. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, where she 
now resides. Her literary labor is now 
devoted to editing a monthly juvenile 
pubhcation, called *' The Little Pilgrim," 
published by her husband. 

In the writings of Grace Greenwood — 
for as such we know her best and must 
still call her, when alluding to her literary 
productions — she evinces a familiarity with 
external nature, and rejoices in natural ob- 
jects. Every flower that blooms, every 
animal that sports in the open air, every 
fresh plant of spring, every sweet breeze 
of heaven touches the chords of sympathy 
within her soul, and inspires the fluent 
melody of her verse. But her cbiefest 
strength is in the warm glow of her affec- 
tions. Herein she exhibits the true glory 
and joy of a sincere woman. 

Her thoughts ever cling to the old do- 
mestic fireside, as the heaven of her 
young imagination. The paternal hearth- 
stone is the weird Jacob's ladder of her 
memory, peopled with angels, and open- 
ing the passage to brighter worlds. She 
loves her parents, her brothers and sisters, 
with a love that can find no expression for 
its tenderness but in the language of poetry. 
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In the maturity of noble womanhood, 
her genius is doubtless destined to still 
higher triumphs than she has yet achieved. 
Inspired with the piety of feeling which 
finds good every where and always hopes 
for the best, she will yet aid the approach 
of the era which has rarely bten better 
described than in her own beautiful, glow- 
ing words : 

*' While it is ours to labor and to wait, 
it is a joy to know that» amid her degrada- 
tion, her sorrow, and her crime, Earth still 
cherishes deep in her bruised heart a sweet 
hope, holy and indestructible, that 'the 
day of her redemption draweth nigh.' 
The day foretold by the fire-touched lips 
of prophets; the day whose coming was 
hailed by the martyrs in hosannas that 
rang through their prison walls, and went 
up amid the flames ; the day of the ful- 
filment of the angels' song ; the day of 
the equality taught by Jesus in the temple, 
on the mount, and by the way- side ; the 
day of the peace, the rest, and the free- 
dom of God." 



HOME EDUCATION. 

HOME EDUCATION forms by far too insig- 
nificant a part in the instruction of 
youth. It is, perhaps, the peculiar 
misfortune of the United States, that the 
idea of education is always affixed to 
something away from home. The board- 
ing-school, the academy, the college, are 
the only places where many suppose it 
possible for young men and young women 
to receive an education. Home is re- 
garded as only a place to eat, drink, and 
sleep. 

Parents gladly shuffle off the duties 
and responsibilities of training the heart 
and the social nature of their children, be- 
lieving that if the intellect is properly de- 
veloped in the school, the whole man is 
educated. Hence the miserably one- 
sided and incomplete character of so many 
even of our most able and talented men. 
Their heads have been educated, but their 
■ social nature almost utterly neglected. 
I Awkward manners and a rude address 



are not the only evidences that many a 
lawyer, professional man, or merchant 
offers us continually, that his education 
has been wholly picked up away from 
home, or that home was never raised to a 
level calculated to give instruction. A 
want of taste for all the more genial and 
kindly topics of conversation, and a want 
of relish for refined and innocent social 
pleasures, give evidence that a man's 
early life was not spent amid the sweet 
attractions of a cultivated, intelligent 
home. 

Such persons, though they be ever so 
successful at their profession or trade, 
are uneasy and out of their element in the 
social circle, because they do not appreci- 
ate it ; and how could they, when they 
have never been taught to use those so- 
cial qualities which teach a man to love 
his neighbor as himself, and to throw the 
sunshine of a cultivated understanding 
and heart upon the little trifling events 
and enjoyments of every- day life? 

We are not ignorant of the powerful in- 
fluence of woman in any question touching 
the improvement of our social and home 
education. In fact, it is she who holds 
all the powers in this sphere ; it is she who 
really, but silently, directs, controls, leads, 
and governs the whole social machine in 
this country. To women, and especially 
to women in the country, we appeal for a 
better understanding and a more correct 
appreciation of their true position. If 
they will but study and labor to raise the 
character of social life and home educa- 
tion, to make it more refined and culti- 
vated, the whole matter will be accom- 
plished. 

But this must be done truthfully and 
faithfully, and without depreciating the 
dignity or respectability of any calling. It 
must not be done by taking for social 
growth the finery and gloss of mere city 
customs and observances. It is an im- 
provement that can never come from the 
atmosphere of boarding-schools and col- 
leges as they are now constituted. It 
may be done by a cultivation of the spirit 
of intelligence, of order, neatness, taste, 
and of kmdness, and a desire to make 
others happy around. ^ 
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Let the family be supplied with books 
and periodicals. When evening comes, 
wheel the table into the center of the 
room, bring on the lights and gather 
aroimd them : while the mother is busily 
engaged in sewing, and the daughter with 
knitting, and the younger children in some 
quiet but innocent game of amusement, 
let the father or son read from an inter- 
esting volume, now and then pausing, that 
all may join in a brief conversation on the 
subject, or perhaps stopping to listen 
when one desires to make a remark, or 
ask any question relating to it. 

From the associations of such a home, 
and family-room, and center-table, with 
its stores of knowledge, there would go 
forth into the world to engage in the du- 
ties of life, young men and young women 
with a social influence which would ban- 
ish from society much of its selfishness. 
The aflfections of those who leave such a 
home will cling to the place where their 
minds first began to be developed, and 
they will seek other center- tables around 
which they still may gather with the 
shades of evening, to ^rink in knowledge, 
and wisdom, and understanding. 



GENTLE words; 
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WHO that has witnessed the falling of 
the gentle rain- drops, can have 
failed to observe how quiet and 
glad every thing seemed to appear ? The 
dry and parched earth drinks in the gen- 
tle showers, and sends forth her reviving 
vegetation in token of thankfulness for 
such timely gifts. How different is the 
effect upon the vegetable world produced 
by mild and gentle rains, from that pro- 
duced by raging storms and angry blasts ! 
The one pleasant and cheerful in its dura- 
tion, leaving all nature refreshed with 
smiles and animation ; the other, terrible 
in its time, and prostrating and withering 
every thing in its course. 

Even so, gentle words have their effect, 
like the quiet rain-drops, producing good 



feelings and cheerfulness in our midst; 
angry words and hard Expressions, like the 
fearful storm, causing unpleasantness and 
hatred to spring up in our bosoms. 

As the happy effects of gentle showers 
are visible in every thing around us, and as 
gentle words cause like results, so ought 
we to cultivate gentleness in all our words 
and actions among our fellow-mep. In 
our domestic circles, and in gatherings 
among our friends, kind and pleasant 
words make every thing cheerful and 
happy. 

We see sorrow and misery around us 
and in our midst, and, if we vnll, we can^ 
by gentle words and kind acts, turn sorrow 
into joy, and misery into gladness. By 
gentle words, aching bosoms may be re- 
lieved, and broken hearts bound up. Then 
who will not be kind, and speak gently to 
father, to mother, to brother, to sister, and 
to all humankind ? 

This life, for wise purposes, no doubt, 
is intermixed with joys and sorrows, with 
smiles and tears ; and if we would live as 
happily as we may, and enjoy this life as 
we might, a far pleasanter and more de- 
sirable pilgrimage might be our lot. In 
our pathway we often see a brother or a 
sister weanng an unhappy countenance, 
borne down, perhaps, by misfortune, and 
we know not until we try how far a gentle 
word, or a kind look even, will go toward 
relieving and making happy such a brother 
or sister. 

In no place are cheerful looks and gen- 
tle words more needed than around the 
home fireside. No spot on earth can be 
more pleasant than the home circle of 
friends, where every heart beats in unison. 
Then, my friends, let us try to cultivate 
our better natures, and see how much 
happier we can live than we really do, and 
how much happier we can make those 
around us. 



There are no hands upon the clock of 
eternity, there is no shadow upon its dial. 
The very hours of heaven will be meas- 
ured by the sunshine, not by the shadow. 
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THE TEACHER'S REWARD. 

WEARIED with the toils of a sedentary 
life, I left my study late in the af- 
ternoon of a sultry summer's day, 
to invigorate my body and revive my 
drooping spirits by a walk in the open air, 
and wended my way to the Battery — a 
beautiful park at the southern extremity 
of the city, looking out upon the noble bay 
and harbor of New- York. 

As I entered the eastern gate, the sun 
sank below the western horizon, and all 
the glories of a beautiful sunset burst upon 
my delighted vision. The rich pencilings 
of the setting sun upon the folds and 
fringes of the light clouds clustering in 
tasteful groups close to the western hori- 
zon, to receive the parting kisses of the 
king of day, far surpassed the most suc- 
cessful eflforts of the greatest artists, and 
the brightest pictures of imagination. 

Mountains, with golden summits and 
flowing robes of orange fringed with pur- 
ple, and wide-spreading valleys of the 
richest crimson, and gently undulating 
hills of a soft vermihon hue, over which 
floated light, silvery clouds, resembhng 
fields of waving grass and grain, and crys- 
tal lakes, and deep blue oceans mingled 
there to make a landscape of surpassing 
beauty. No wind disturbed the waters of 
the bay, and from its surface came another 
sky, the counterpart of that which kissed 
the sun goodnight. They looked like 
sister angels, one dwelling on the earth, 
the other hovering on wings of light just 
at the gates of Paradise. 

Those gorgeous colors soon were gone, 
and, as I stood enchanted with the view, 
the lingering twilight faded from the west, 
and the deep shades of night came hover- 
ing round. Then twinkling stars bestud- 
ded all the sky, and from the distant 
realms of space their soft and silvery rays 
of light came streaming down to earth. 
In silent, meditative thought I seated my- 
self at the foot of a thrifty elm, looking 
upward to the skies. The evening breezes 
fanned my brow, and gentle sleep stole 
over my senses. 

At once I felt a quickened life. It 



seemed as if my soul had mounted upward 
on the silvery rays of light which came 
to me from the most distant stars. I 
walked m realms far brighter than this 
earth hath ever known ; so rich the light, 
so bright and beautiful, and yet so soft it 
dazzled not. 

I had not stood long thus alone when, 
from a region seemingly remote, I saw a 
most angelic form, with light, transparent 
wings, floating with sylph-like grace 
through that great ocean of pure light. I 
knew not why, but at the sight 1 leaped 
for joy ; then, trembling with delight, 
stood still again. 

With graceful flowing robe and bright 
angelic countenance that figure now before 
me stood. She looked upon me with a 
searching glance, then dropped upon her 
knees, raising her hands, and, with a 
sweet, melodious voice, exclaimed, *'I 
thank thee, O my Saviour and my God I" 
Rising, she clasped me to her heart, and 
kissed my brow, and then did every fibre 
of my soul expand, and thrill with sweet 
delight. 

'* What is this bliss? What is it fills 
my soul with joys ineflfable ?" I cried. And 
then she drew me to her heart again, say- 
ing : " I am thy mother ; thou art just 
from earth." 

** Oh, is it so ? and have I come to hea- 
ven, where thou hast dwelt for many 
years ? and wilt thou be my guide again, 
as thou wert once upon the earth, when I 
was but a little child ? and wilt thou lead 
me forth, and teach me of these realms of 
bliss, and of my duties here, as thou didst 
once instruct me of the earth, and of my 
duties there ?" 

Again she clasped me to her heart, and 
then, with songs of thankfulness and 
praise, she led me forth to view those 
realms of light ; and, as we passed along, 
new songs of joy arose from every group ; 
for in the crown upon my mother's head 
there was a brilliant gem not there before ; 
and when I asked her why, she said: 
" This is a gem of rich reward for faith- 
fulness to thee while I was with thee on 
the earth." 

We glided through long avenues of light, 
where all was joy and happiness, and over 
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crystal lakes of purity and love. And 
when I asked my mother where I might 
see the great ones of the earth, she pomt- 
ed downward, saying : " Behold, on those 
far-distant clouds which hover round the 
earth, the names of those you seek. That 
is the fleeting scroll of earthly fame. 
There you will see the names of multi- 
tudes who were, from time to time, greatly 
renowned on earth for wealth of intel- 
lect, or eloquence, or gold, or power ; but 
as their fame was of the earth, so to the 
earth it clings, and few have risen higher 
than the clouds. But some whose names 
were high upon the scroll of earthly fame 
have reached the realms of bliss ; and of 
them very few are numbered with those 
happy souls who here in heaven are 
counted as the great ones from the 
earth." 

Again we glided on o'er fields of love, 
mountmns of joy, and valleys of de- 
light ; and every where we saw innumer- 
able groups of happy beings, all rejoicing 
in that world of light. 

" See," said my angel-mother, " we are 
now upon the golden mount of Truth. A 
female form upon its summit stands. Dost 
thou behold that angel kneel'mg at her 
side ? She rises, clasps her to her heart, 
and kisses her. She kneels again, and, 
rising, kisses her once more. And didst 
thou hear that sweet, melodious sound, so 
soft and low ? It was the music of a 
mother's heart, which vibrates with de- 
light now that she clasps a long-lost 
daughter to her breast. I^ee, she has 
knelt again, in attitude of grr .eful prayer. 
Now they are gone." 

We quickly stood amid the group upon 
the mount of Heavenly Joy. The angel- 
mother placed upon the daughter's head a 
crown such as the great o* es from the 
earth only receive. - 

" Dost thou behold that gi up of angel- 
youth dancing for joy on yonder height?" 
said my mother ; *' and dost thou hear 
their songs of praise ? See, in the maid- 
ens' hands, that flowing robe of elegance 
and grace. They come ! they come ! in 
transports of delight ; and on each bosom 
shines a brilliant star, set with precious 
diamonds of love." 



I stood aloof and sazed with wonder as 
they approached, and, kneeling, kissed the 
hand of her who had just arrived; then, 
rising, shrouded her in that robe of spotless 
purity; and from their bosoms plucked 
those brilliant stars and placed them in her 
crown, where they became resplendent 
gems. 

Then came a vast, extended throng of 
happy souls, and each placed in her crown 
a sparkling gem, until no space was left 
for more. Above my head I heard celes- 
tial songs, and, looking up, I saw a host 
of cherubs there ; and from their midst a 
happy group came fluttering down and 
stood before that noble soul. Above their 
heads they held a golden harp of many 
strings, beset with crystal pearls of grati- 
tude, and in each hand a flowering rose of 
love. The harp seemed resting in the 
air; for each bright cherub in its turn 
rose from its place and hung upon that 
lady's neck, and kissed her lips, and cheek, 
and brow, and rested on her arm, and nes- 
tled to her heart, and in her bosom placed 
a blooming rose of tender love. Then all 
those cherubs joined with one accord in a 
sweet song of joy, and gave to her the 
harp. Kneeling, she took it, and, with 
uprwsed hands, exclaimed, ** I thank thee, 
my Saviour and my God." 

Then came a sound as of a rustling 
wind, and quick I saw she stood the cen- 
ter of an angel group, upon whose heads 
were crowns like hers, and in whose hands 
were golden instruments of sweet, celes- 
tial sound. All bowed to her, and pressed 
her hand, and bade her welcome to their 
happy home. Then all drew up their in- 
struments and played ; but she, in silent 
wondfi, stood amazed, for such sweet, 
thrilling music she had never heard. They 
ceased, and she, with form erect, just 
touched her harp, and from it burst en- 
rapturing strains of music, clear and full 
Her tongue was loosed ; and, as her fingers 
flew along the strings, her rich, melodious 
voice broke forth in songs of heavenly joy. 
Each felt new raptures of delight, and 
e\ ■'^ instrument and every voice joined, as 
w -cord, in that harmonious song 

o> \ and all those realms of 

lig .Aied with sweetest sounds. 
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Just then my mother touched me, say- 
ing : " Come hither to the Vale of Calm 
' Delight." We glided on and on, until we 
reached a little placid stream, and on its 
banks sat down. " This," said my mother, 
*' is a quiet vale where pleasures are as 
sweet, though not as rapturous, as on the 
Mount of Heavenly Joy ; and here I came 
with thee that thou might'st calm thy 
thoughts, and learn a lesson that thou 
shouldst have learned ere this. 

** That female form which we beheld 
upon the golden mount of Truth, whose 
crown and harp of glory thou hast seen, 
spent threescore years in humble life on 
, earth. When she was but a child her fa- 
I ther died ; and ere her age was one score 
years her mother came to heaven, leaving 
her daughter penniless on earth. But she 
was rich in knowledge, truth, and purity 
of heart, and soon became the teacher of 
a school. 

" The little house in which she taught 
stood by the way-side in a country-place. 
It was quite small, and very humble too, 
but order and neatness made it pleasant 
there. Firm in her purpose, but of gentle 
speech, each child obeyed from choice ; 
and, as from day to day she taught them 
well to think and reason for themselves, 
and act a noble part in life, they learned 
to love the paths of knowledge, truth and 
purity, and they loved her with all their 
hearts. 

" She taught them well to understand 
all that they studied in their books, and, 
both by precept and example too, she 
taught them of their duties on the earth, 
and of the way to heaven. With faith- 
fulness she toiled from week to week, and 
every day the children joined with -few to 
make that dreary house a pleasant place 
of happiness. The seats and desks, floor, 
walls, and windows all were clean, and 
every thing was in its place, for order there 
prevailed. Kind words were spoken, and 
' sweet songs were sung, and every lesson 
was well taught and learned. 

Thus month succeeded month, when, 
one bright day, a tiny member oi ^^t 
happy group was missed froobp^ ^i^, 
and ere another week ha»riB:q . , ' % 



she slept to «wake no more on earth. Oft 
did her teacher sit beside her bed, and 
smooth her pillow with her hand, and fan 
her feverish brow, and speak to her in gen- 
tle tones of love ; expressing hopes that 
the dear child would soon be well, and, if 
she might not, that her soul would go to 
realms of bliss. 

"An hour ago you saw the cherub that 
first hung upon her neck and kissed her 
cheek, and you observed how close it 
nestled to her heart — it was that child. 

** Thus did she strive from year to year 
her humble duties to perform with faith- 
fulness ; and every year she added truth 
to truth, knowledge to knowledge, strength 
to strength ; and always toiled with ardent 
zeal to teach her little flock to think and 
reason for themselves ; to seek for know- 
ledge, and to love the truth ; to love their 
duties on the earth ; to love their fellow- 
beings and their God. 

" Years passed away. She was a wife, 
and mother too. Her husband was a man 
in humble life, toiling for sustenance from 
day to day ; but his was such a home as 
few men have, where all the virtues of do- 
mestic life were found. The little house 
in which he dwelt was very humble, but 
modest virtue, order, happiness, content- 
ment, and true love were there ; and all 
who knew her loved the faithful mother, 
wife, and friend. The stranger-child feared 
not her loving kiss ; wild youth and maid- 
ens heeded her reproof; the sick man 
blessed her for her kindly deeds, and every 
heart re|oic^ when she was near. 

*• But yeaif# passed on, and Heaven has 
called her hoaae, leaving her husband and 
her children,' on the earth. They mourn 
her loss in deep affliction now ; but when 
a few more J»ears have rolled away, they 
all will meet,ier here. In wisdom's ways 
and virtue's jiaths so well instructed were 
the childrei\)ishe left, that they will yet 
come home to her, to add new gems to 
her celestiaLcrown. The angel-youth and 
maidens whom you saw dancing for joy 
upon that height, and wearing on their bo- 
soms glittering stars set with diamonds of 
love, which afterward they placed in her 
celestial crown, were such as, from the 
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schools she taught, died young and reached 
these realms of bliss. 

** That robe of spotless purity enshrouds 
her now because she strove so faithfully 
on earth to clothe their minds wilh knowl- 
edge, truth, and love. The angel maidens 
bore it in their hands, but it was equally 
the gift of all that group. 

•' The vast, extended throng who next 
came up were chiefly those whom once she 
taught, who died in riper years and came 
to heaven, with other friends to whom she 
had been faithful on the earth. The group 
of cherubs that came fluttering down and 
gave her that sweet harp, are those she 
taught who died and came to their celes- 
tial home while very young. That harp 
of many strings was given her because she 
taught their gentle souls to feel the sweet, 
enchanting strains of heavenly love. 

" She numbers now among the greatest 
souls from earth ; and thus you see that 
many there in humble life are truly great, 
while many names far-famed upon the 
earth ne'er rise above the clouds. 

"I might go forth among the great 
ones from the earth, and show thee there 
full many, of either sex, who once were 
teachers, and many others from all 
spheres of life. The pastor, so faithful 
to his charge ; the physician, lawyer, 
merchant, farmer, sage ; and all who, with 
con6ding trust in God, discharged iheir 
duties well, and toiled with ardent zeal the 
cause of truth and justice to promote ; 
but, knowest thou not that this reward — a 
crown of greatness and a golden harp — 
come from their trust in God, and faithful- 
ness in the discharge of all the duties of 
their sphere on earth ? 

"A gentle word of love and kindness to a 
sorrowing soul comes from the earth and 
echoes through these realms of light, while 
many a lengthy plea, which on the earth 
is counted eloquent, falls to the ground, 
and not a word ascends above the clouds. 

" Thou yet must dwell awhile on earth. 
Go, then, and do thy duty there. Seek 
not for power, or place of eminence, but 
faithfully discharge the duties of thy lot, 
whatever that lot may be ; and as each 
day new duties brings, discharge those 



duties welL So shalt thou here receive a 
crown of rich reward, vying in splendor 
with those of the most noble souls from 
earth, and thy celestial harp shall send 
forth strains of music sweeter than thy soul 
can now conceive." 

My dream was^ o'er. My brow was 
fanned by cooling breezes from the bay. 
The stars were twinkling in the midnight 
sky. H. 



YOUTH. 

BT ISAAC COBB. 

Youth's a time of happy soDg 

T is the spring of manhood's hope, 
When the soul is true and strong 

With the future's eares to cope. 
Calm's the air, and clear the sky. 

Warm the beams of vernal day. 
Where the realms of childhood lie. 

And the zephyrs gently play. 

Anthems sound along the plain, 

ComlDg from the shady groves^ 
That they may not toil in vain, 

As each through his pathway roves^ 
Who set out to seek the land 

Where the stores of learning are. 
Precious as the golden sand. 

Bright as evening's glowing star. 

Flowers bloom along the shore 

Of the limpid water-brook, 
Where the scholar may explore. 

And for gems of wisdom look ; 
For the simple streams, that flow 

O'er the tiny pebbles round, 
Offer all who long to know 

Lessons that with truths abound — 

Truths which teach us God is near. 

Manifest in all we view, 
And that man may never fear 

His allotted work to do — 
Truths which teach the mighty deeda 

Earth's frail beings may perform. 
Framing great and noble creeds, 

Checking passion's angry storm. 
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As the riyera seek the sea, 
. And the tide of ocean swell, 
So the child, whoe'er he be. 

Was not formed for aye to dwell 
Where the earth is green and fair, 

In sweet childhood's genial dime — 
But must bear his part of care 

In bold manhood's coming prime. 

E'en the humblest youth who lives^ 

With a gifted mind endowed, , 
Who his chief endeavor gives 

To adorn his station proud, 
7et may mount the human stage, 

In the years which are to be, 
For the moldiug of an age. 

Or the guidance of the free ! 

Look around thee, Innocence I 

And be wary, Virtue's band, 
Lest an enemy dispense 

Seeds that in the fertile land 
Baneful herbage might produce. 

Kettles, or perchance a thorn ; 
Therefore, deem it not abuse, 

When preceptors kindly warn. 

They would lead you, little ones, 

To the vales of sweet delight, 
Where unclouded are the suns 

That dispel the gloom of night — 
Not to cold and cheerless shades, 

Where no verdant plant may thrive. 
But to Wisdom's flowery glades, 

There to live, and there to strive. 

Near them rise the glorious hills. 

And the mountains all sublime. 
On whose lofty heights distills. 

During nature's vernal time. 
Many a dew from ether far — 

While, to light adventurers there. 
Constant rays, from many a star. 

Glow from out their chambers fair. 

Iliese, oh youth I these moxmts we call, 

From an allegoric tongue, 
Mounts of Knowledge, known to all 

Who have ever roamed among 
Bowers of Genius, to admire, 

And to catch the genial glow 
Of famed Learning's beacon-fire. 

Gleaming on the plains below. 



ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

ELECTRICITY passcs silently J.hrough 
good conductors, without any indica- 
tions of its presence ; but when it is 
interrupted in its passage by some non- 
conducting or imperfectly conducting me- 
dium, it will exhibit light. Suppose a 
series of conductors be placed a little 
distance apart, the electric light will be 
observed between each, as a current of 
electricity passes through them. 

This light is probably occasioned by the 
sudden compression of the air as the elec- 
tric fluid passes through it. It is a me- 
chanical effect of this fluid. When it 
pierces the air and develops its latent heat, 
light is the result. Various experiments 
have been made by scientific men to pro- 
duce a permanent and continuous light by 
means of electricity. Recently considera- 
ble interest has been excited in scientific 
circles in London by the invention of an 
apparatus by which this result has been 
attained. 

Dr. Watson, an electrician of great 
ability, has constructed an instrument 
which he calls an *' Electric Lamp," that 
furnishes a brilliant and beautiful light by- 
means of electricity. Former experiments 
satisfied scientific men that if two points of 
charcoal could be placed at a suitable dis- 
tance, near each other, and so arranged that 
they would maintain the same distance, by 
gradually approaching each other as they 
were consumed, a light of wonderful bril- 
liance could be produced by passing the 
electric fluid through these charcoal 
points, called electrodes. 

Until recently no means have been 
known for regulating the distance between 
the electrodes ; and, as they were con- 
sumed, and the distance between them in- * 
creased, the light became extinguished. 
Dr. Watson has finally overcome this diffi- 
culty, and produced a lamp which regu- 
lates itself in this respect. Such is the 
confidence that the long-sought result has 
been obtained, that a company has re- 
cently been formed in England for the 
purpose of manufacturing these Electric 
Lamps for public use. 
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DR. WATSON S ELECTillO LAMP. 

This engraving exhibits the general ap- 
pearance and principle of Dr. Watson's 
lamp, showing a sectional elevation, with 
the interior arrangement visible. The mode 
here used to regulate the electrodes^ is an 
improvement on Dr. Watson's plan, by 
H. Turton. 

The electro-magnet is placed within the 
base of the lamp, at A, and connected, by 
means of small wires, with a battery out- 
side, Its armature, B, is beneath. The 
brass rod, C, passes upward through the 
center of the magnet, and extends to the 
bell-crank lever, D. Now, when the ar- 
mature is in contact with the magnet, the 
brass rod, C, is elevated, which causes the 
bell- crank lever to press against the loose 
sliding-bar, E, which holds the vertical 



sliding-rod, F, in a fixed position. A wn« 
also connects this vertical rod with the 
magnet, which may be seen passing 
through the hollow upright part. The 
sliding-bar, E, works in small guide-eyes, 
L L, on the bracket M, and this bracket 
slides down with stiff friction upon the 
main pillar, N. 

The armature, B, is screwed on to the 
lower end of rod C, so as to admit of easy 
adjustment. It is connected by a link, on 
its lower «ide, with the shorter arm of the 
double lever, G. The opposite or longer 
arm of this lever has a spring catch, H, 
jointed to it, and is arranged to work in the 
finely - toothed sliding ratchet - piece, J. 
This ratchet terminates, as also does the 
upper sliding-rod, F, in a steel platinum 
spring clip, 6 K. 

When, from the consumption of the 
charcoal points, or electrodes, the distance 
between their points (where the rays rep- 
resenting the light are visible) becomes 
increased so much as to stop the current 
of electricity, the spring, 0, pressing 
against the long arm of the lever, G, now 
has power to draw down the armature, B, 
and thus the ratchet at H is lifted, and at 
the same instant the upper sliding-rod, F, 
is released, by the lowering of the rod, C, 
and presses down the upper point of char- 
coal. Thus the electrodes simultaneously 
approach each other, and, the requisite 
distance being attained, there is a conse- 
quent instantaneous renewal of the elec- 
tric current, which fastens both the elec- 
trodes by the return of the armature, B, 
to its former position on the magnet, ele- 
vating the brass rod, C, and thus fastening 
the sliding-rod, F, again. Hence there is 
a self- regulation in the adjustment of the 
electrodes which continues the light. 

Should this electric lamp prove as eco- 
nomical and as practical in its use as its 
inventors believe it will, we shall soon find 
it illuminating our parlors and our stre«ts 
instead of gas. For several years W6 
have written by electricity ; we can now 
read by electricity; in a few years, at 
most, we expect to travel by electricity, 
and also to warm ourselves by it; then 
we may claim ours as the age of light- 
ning. 
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DESULTORY AND SYSTEMATIC READING. 

SIR James Stephen, Professor of Mod- 
ern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, recently delivered a 
most interesting lecture before the Young 
Men*s Christian Association, in London, 
from which the following extracts were 
obtained : 

"By sound learning, I mean such a 
knowledge as relates to useful and sub- 
stantial things, and having its several parts 
mutually sustaining and illustrating one 
another ; that kind of learning which has 
a direct and definite aim, and by means of 
which given results may be calculated 
upon with absolute certainty ; which is as 
far removed from loose, disconnected, 
aimless reading as the art of navigation is 
from the uncertainties of ballooning. The 
one seeks for a profitable result, while the 
other tends to nothing further than an 
idle and dangerous pastime; the one^s a 
task for men, and the other a toy for 
children. 

" I would advise students to practice 
the lesson in relation to all human know 
ledge which has to be taught to children 
who commence the study of geography 
upon the globes — draw a line from the 
most convenient meridian, and then inves- 
tigate all subjects which come before the 
mind in their relation to the line so drawn. 
The person so acting will find that his 
chart of human knowledge has about it a 
certain unity and consistency of plan 
widely different from its appearance if 
each subject were studied apart, and with- 
out any relation to a central object. But 
let this line be drawn first, and with a firm 
hand, and the student will be in possession 
of the very best means of combining to- 
gether into one compact whole all the lit- 
erary and scientific acquisitions of his 
future life, and be able readily to ascer- 
tain the bearings of all subjects by their 
relativeness to it. 

" Learning should be regarded as the 
result of the various accumulations of hu- 
man knowledge, not, however, as so many 
detached masses, but as connected por> 
tions of one great system of truth, compo- 
nent parts of a mighty whole. When the 



student has become well versed in some 
one branch of knowledge, and to which 
afterwards every new fact, from whatever 
source it may be derived, would, to my 
own mind at least, seem to haye a certain 
relation, then he may freely enter into a 
wider field of inquiry, being in a position 
to derive much valuable and enduring 
benefit from those very sources which, 
under other circumstances, would be com- 
paratively useless, if not absolutely perni- 
cious. 

** For this, among other reasons, I ven- 
ture to recommend, as most profitable to 
those young men who desire to acquire a 
sound knowledge of things, to take for 
their study Modern History. As a subject 
of study, this I consider to have the pecu- 
liar excellence, that it may the most read- 
ily be grafted on to every other branch of 
knowledge, and every other branch of 
knowledge grafted on to it. Whatever a 
man's professional employments or neces- 
sary studies, they never conduct him to 
any point on which Modem History will 
not throw some light, and impart some 
degree of assistance. 

** I know that God has given to every 
one of us far greater talents than any one 
of us well employ, and far greater than 
any of us can say that we have conscien- 
tiously improved. If, in virtue of having 
numbered more years than most of my 
audience, I might presume to speak as the 
monitor of those whom I address, my 
whole exhortation to them might be com- 
prised in a single word, and that one word 
would be — aspire! But I give you no 
further counsels of my own, because I can 
expand and clothe the single word in the - 
language of one of the wisest, wittiest, 
and holiest of the poets of whom England 
has to boast. In the words of George 
Herbert, therefore, let me say, in conclu- 
sion, 

** * Pitch thy behavior low ; thy projects high; 

, So shall thou humble and magnanimoas be. 
Sink not in spirit : who aimeth at the sky, 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
A grain of glory mixed with humbleness 
Cures both a fever and lethargicness.' " 

If young men in America will cease to 
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while away their time amid smoking and 
slumber, light literature and frivolous 
company, there are few who might not, 
even in early life, become well informed 
upon all the great subjects with which 
they are concerned as men and as citizens. 
Reader, be it then your ambition to excel 
in knowledge and wisdom. 



MISCHIEF- 



UAKERS. 



Oh I coald there in this world be found 
Some little spot of happy ground 

Without the village tattling, 
How doubly blest that spot would be, 
Where all might dwell in liberty, 
Free from the bitter misery 

Of gossips' endless prattiing I 

If such a spot were really known, 
Dame Peace might call it as her own. 
And in it she might fix her throne 

For ever and for ever ; 
There like a queen might reign and live, 
Whilfe every one would soon forgive 
The little slights they might receive. 

And be offended never. 

"Tis mischief-makers that remove 

Far from our hearts the warmth of love, 

And lead us all to disapprove 

What gives another pleasure ; 
They seem to take one's part, but when 
They've heard our cares, unkindly then 
They soon retail them o'er again. 

Mixed up with poisonous measure. 

And then theyVe such a cunning way 
Of telling ill-meant tales : they say, 
"Don't mention it, I beg and pray, 

I would not tell another." 
Straight to your neighbor then they go, 
Narrating every thing they know ; 
And break the peace of high and low. 

Wife, husband, friend, and brother. 

Oh, that the mischief-making crew 
Were all reduced to one or two. 
And they were painted red or blue. 
That every one might know them \ 



Then would our villagers forget 
To rage and quarrel, fume and fret, 
And fall into an angry pet 
With things so much below them. 

For 'tis a sad, degrading part 
To make another '4 bosom smart, 
And plant a dagger in the heart 

We ought to love and cherish. 
Then let us evermore be found 
In quietness with all around. 
While friendship, joy, and peace abound, 

And angry feelings perish. 

Selected. 



GUM ARABIC. 

IN Morocco, about the middle of No- 
vember — that is, after the rainy sea- 
son, which begins in July — a gummy 
juice exudes spontaneously from the trunk 
and principal branches of the acacia tree. 
In about fifteen days it thickens in the fur- 
row down which it runs, either in vermi- 
cular or worm shape, or more commonly 
assuming the form of oval or round tears, 
about the size of a pigeon's egg, of differ- 
ent colors, as they belong to the white or 
red gum tree. About the middle of De- 
cember the Moors encamp on the borders 
of the forest, and the harvest lasts six 
weeks. 

The gum is packed in very large sacb 
of leather, and brought, on the backs of 
bullocks and camels, to certain ports where 
it is sold to the French and English mer- 
chants. Gum is highly nutritious. Du- 
ring the whole time of harvest, of the 
journey, and of the fair, the Moors of the 
desert live almost entirely upon it ; and 
experience has proved that six ounces of 
gum are sufficient for the support of a 
man during twenty-four hours. 



Feelings are stars which guide only 
when the sky is cloudless ; but reason is 
a magnetic needle, directing the vessel 
surely, even though the stars are hidden, 
and no longer shining^ 
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To poar the freah inttrnotioB o'er the mind, 

To breathe th' enliTening tpirit, to flz 

The generone pnrpoee and the noble thonght. 



THE FALSE STEP. 



BY XUZA A. 0HA8B. 



(^ /NOME, James, go with me to buy 

I I some matches. Mr. Bradley 

wants some," said Joseph 

Wright to his school-mate, one night 

after school. 

" I am busyy." returned James ; 
" can't you go alone ?" 

** Oh, I want you to go ; I am go- 
ing to buy something. Mr. Bradley 
gave me a ten-cent piece, and told 
me if I would get a paper of matches 
and three cents' worth of charcoal, 
I might have the rest. So I'll buy a 
top vrith the sixpence.'' 

And so pleased was Joseph with 
his speculation, that he took out his 
money to look at it again. 

'*James, look here !" he exclaimed 
in astonishment, as he held up a glit- 
tering golden coin. 

**Mr. Bradley has given it to you 
by mistake," said James. " How 
much is it ?" 

**A quarter eagle ! What a lucky 
fellow I am !'' 

" But you will not change that for 
four cents ! We must go back to 
Mr. Bradley and tell him." 

" Go back and tell him ! Why, 
the money is mine ; he gave it to 
me." 

** But he did not know it was gold, 



so it is not really yours. You sure- 
ly will return it ?" 

** I surely will do no such thing. 
He gave me the money, and said 
that after buying the coal and 
matches I might have what was 
left; so it is mine, you see." >j V 

"I do not see, Joseph. Mr. Brad- 
ley made a mistake, I am sure. Tb6/ 
blinds of the school-room JweYe 
closed ; he did not see it was ^^oW ' 
he was giving you, and the size^nje*-' 
ceived him." 

" Well, that is his affair, not 
mine. If he made a mistake, it was 
his misfortune and my gain. But 
say nothing about it, and I will give 
you a dollar of the money. Mr. 
Bradley will never know it." 

"What would you have me do, 
Joseph ! It is dishonest, and I can- 
not join you in robbing my good 
teacher." 

'* Robbing ! It is not robbing, for 
the money is mine ;» I tell you he 
gave it to me. But hark you, James, 
don't you say a word about this to 
Mr. Bradley, for, if you do, your 
head will not be worth the wear- 
ing." 

" I will not promise you that, 
Joseph, for I think it is wrong to 
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conceal such a thing ; and if Mr. 
Bradley asks me any thing about it, I 
cannot tell him a falsehood. But 
why will you not do right, and re- 
turn the money? Mr. Brown will 
know something is wrong when you 
offer him two and a half dollars to 
pay for three cents' worth of char- 
coal." 

" I will not offer it. I have four 
cents in my pocket, which will just 
pay for what I get. But remember 
that you say not a word about this 
to any one." 

"Well, Joseph, if you are bent on 
doing wrong, 1 will not go with you ; 
for it would not be right in me to go. 
I wish you would go back to Mr. 
Bradley." 

Joseph turned away, and James, 
finding further remonstrance useless, 
went home, sad and troubled. It 
seemed that he ought to tell Mr. 
Bradley, and yet he dreaded to be a 
talebearer. At length he resolved to 
tell his mother, and ask her ad- 
vice. 

On reaching home, he found his 
uncle and cousins from Ohio had ar- 
rived at his father's on a visit. In 
the joy and excitement of the several 
days following, Joseph was forgotten, 
and when James again went to 
school, he supposed the matter was 
discovered and settled, so he said 
nothing about it. 

This incident, trifling as it may 
seem, exerted a great influence on 
the character of the two boys in after 
life. James was strengthened in 
correct principles, and whenever any 
temptations arose, the thought of the 
quarter-eagle came up to banish them. 
Joseph, on the contrary, might date 
his ruin from that evening. 

It so happened that Mr. Bradley 
lost his pocket-book the next day, as 
he was passing through the crowded 



streets of the city in which he lived, 
and supposing it contained the qaar- 
ter-eagle, he never thought of asking 
Joseph about it. 

Having succeeded so well this 
time, the misguided boy grew more 
and more avaricious, and his better 
principles rapidly gave way to his 
inordinate love of gain. Naturally 
very quick and shrewd, he managed 
to escape detection. While quite 
young he obtained the situation of 
teller in a bank, and, obliged to ren- 
der a strict account of all moneys 
which passed through his hands, he 
was forced to be honest for a time. 

One day a gentleman called at the 
bank, and said to him : '* There was 
a slight mistake in the money I re- 
ceived on a check yesterday. Your 
package of $1,000 contained only 
$990, and I have called to see if you 
would rectify the mistake." 

*' I am very sorry for you. Sir," re- 
turned Joseph, " but our rule is, all 
mistakes must be rectified before 
leaving the bank." 

'* Must I then lose the ten dol- 
lars?", asked the gentleman. 

'* I suppose you must ; it is not 
our loss." 

" It is very hard," returned the 
gentleman. '*I did not count the 
money, for I am so accustomed to 
dealing with banks, and this is the 
first time I ever saw a mistake in 
them." 

"Very sorry. Sir; but we cannot 
help you," said Joseph, turning 
away. 

In a short time the bank was noted 
for its mistakes. When people took 
the precaution to count the money 
before leaving, mistakes were 
promptly and cheerfully rectified, 
with the excuse that there had been 
a change in tellers, or he had been ill, 
or absent, and ^,,p^^Q^i;[jvacpiistonied 
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to the business had taken his plaoe 
for a time. 

«<I wish to deposit $1,500 this 
morning," said Mr. Wise, a gentle- 
man who dealt extensively with the 
bank, 

Joseph ran over the bills rapidly, 
then paused, colored, and counted 
again, but more slowly. " I beg 
your pardon, Sir," he said, " but I 
make only $1,480. Will you count 
with me ?" 

They counted once, twice, three 
times ; but there was a deficit of 
twenty dollars. Mr. Wise looked 
confused. *' I cannot see how I made 
such a mistake, for I counted it twice 
myself this morning ; but here is a 
twenty to make up the full amount," 
he continued, laying another bill on 
the pile. 

Complaints increased ; but no one 
could find fault, for all mistakes dis- 
covered in the bank were, as usual, 
promptly rectified, and where depos- 
its were found deficient, the owner 
counted for himself, and saw his 
error, as in the case of Mr. Wise. 

** Wright," said this gentleman, 
" you gave me what you called a 
hundred-dollar package this morning, 
but it contained only ninety-five dol- 
lars." 

** Well, Mr. Wise, you made a 
worse mistake than that the other 
day," said Joseph, coloring ; *' you 
made a deficit of twenty dollars." 

" Yes, and handed over a twenty 
when I saw my error. I hope you 
will do the same." 

*' We would be glad to oblige you, 
but we must adhere to our rule, and 
rectify mistakes only before leaving 
the bank." 

Mr. Wise was a shrewd, far-sighted 
man. The peculiar look and manner 
of Joseph when mistakes were dis- 
covered had not escaped his notice, 



and this, together with the fact that 
until he was employed no mistakes 
had occurred, led him to believe that 
so many errors were not the result of 
accident. He therefore employed 
three friends to count with him a 
sum of money which he intended to 
deposit, and, after expressing his 
doubts of the teller's honesty, com- 
municated a plan to detect him. 

The next day the four met, as 
strangers, at the bank. '* I wish to 
make a deposit this morning, Mr. 
Wright," said Wise, throwing down 
the package carelessly, and, taking a 
letter from his pocket, began to read. 

" How much do you make?" he 
asked, after a time. 

"Four hundred and eighty-five 
dollars." 

" I am getting careless, it seems. 
I thought there were five hundred," 
returned Mr. Wise, throwing down 
fifteen dollars. 

At that moment the three friends 
presented their checks. Wright's 
fingers flew over the package of bills 
before him, and as he handed them 
the money, a small paper fell from his 
coat sleeve, which was instantly 
seized by Mr. Ellis, one of the three. 
On examination it proved to be a ten- 
dollar bill marked with the name of 
Mr. Wise, a part of the very five hun- 
dred dollars which he had purposely 
marked and deposited that morning. 

In three months from that time Jo- 
seph Wright was an inmate of the 
State-prison, convicted of fraud, and 
of embezzling money from the bank. 
Losses for which no one could account 
were traced to him, and, in the prime 
of life, he was condemned to the 
felon's cell. 



If life improves the character, 
death will improve the condition. 
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VIEW OF A DROP OF WATER MAGNIFIED. 



OF LITTLE THIHGS. 



BY jmOLK GEORGE. 



THERE is a very common idea, 
among those who have heard 
something of the wonders of crea- 
tion, that all water, without regard 
to its purity and freshness, is peopled 
by little animals, some of which may 
be found in every drop. 

This is certainly a mistake, as any 
one may see by taking a drop of 
water from a clear spring, not made 
impure by grass and leaves. The 
decay of any vegetable will supply 
water with multitudes of inhabit- 
ants ; but ordinary dew or rain-water 
will give no appearance of micro- 
scopic life, though a magnifying 



power of millions be applied, as in 
the solar microscope is easily done. 

But if one is curious to observe, or 
ambitious to aid the propagation of 
minute life, he has only to place a 
wisp of grass, a handful of leaves, a 
teaspoonful of ground black pepper, 
or almost any vegetable substance 
which water can decompose, in a 
vessel of water, and leave it for a few 
days in a warm place, and he will 
have a small, but very populous world 
at his disposal. 

In the summer a stagnant pond 
will offer an unbounded field for 
that small fry that human eyes can- 
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not detect. The youngest must wear 
glasses, if they would make the ac- 
quaintance of those little fellows. 

Come, boys and girls, as we are 
furnished with this compound micro- 
scope, let us take a peep among these 
tiny chaps. There, don't crowd ; one 
at a time. What do you see, Jenny ? 
''See? why, I see every thing, 
bottles, and pin-cushions, and clams ; 
and there are a doxen old shoes, all 
set up in pairs, and now they are 
dancing up to one another, and off 
again — do see !" 

Yes, Jenny, I know them. They 
have looked like old shoes to others, 
before you or I ever heard of them ; 
and for that appearance they are 
named Soles. 

" What a funny name ! I've heard 
of little fishes called so." 

«'Ay, Willie, and are not these 'Mit- 
t.le'' enough? and you see they live 
in the water like fishes." 

" 0, they are too small for fishes. 
What could eat such little fishes? 
There couldn't nothing eat them." 

'' There tould nothing eat them, 
you mean, John. They are not called 
fishes, however ; but see if they are 
too small to be eaten. What do you 
find, Johnny?" 

'' 0, the little teenty things that 
are darting about there !" , 

*♦ Tiny, not teenty j my little fellow. 
Do you see any thing else?" 
• *' Yes, I guess 1 do. Why, that 
other sort is eating up this, and 
there' s a great sole has swallowed so 
many they make him sick !" 

''Great? I thought you fancied 
they were too small to be eaten by 
any thing, and now they are so large 
as to astonish you with their glut- 
tony. So you see it is only by com- 
paring things, that one is great and 
another small. .When the sole-animal 
seenied so very small, you were think- 



ing of a fish for human eating ; when 
he looked so large, you thought of 
him as the eater of such numbers of 
living things, that are to him as fish 
are to you." 

"And now there's another kind, 
like a little boot-jack, that is eating 
the sole!" 

'*Why, Fanny, you see funny 
things there ; the boot-jack taking 
off* the soles, ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" There, Willie, you needn't laugh 
at me ; look in here yourself, and see 
if it isn't some like a boot-jack, only 
it has two places for the heel." 

" And it has two wheels, and a tail 
between them like a ca^rt- tongue. 
Who ever saw a boot-jack with two 
wheels and a tail ? And he makes 
the water whirl at the big end of 
him, and suck the little fellows roqnd 
like the maelstrom in the Greogra- 
phy — 0, see ! funny boot-jack !" 

" The Maelstrom is in the North 
Sea, Willie ; something to look a 
little like it is in the geography." 
"Well paid, Fanny; but between 
you both, I know the creature you 
have found. It is called the 'Vorti- 
celo' or wheel- animalcule." 

" There, I said it had wheels!'^ 

"Not so fast, Willie; the wheels 
you saw have nothing to do with the 
name. They are the eggs, of which 
you may find one, two, or three, 
fast to the female vorticelo, till they 
hatch, when the parted shell floats 
away, and the little chaps go right to 
work at whirlpools without stopping 
to say 'good-bye^ to their mother. 
The name Vorticelo is from Vortex^ 
a whirlpool, given because the ani- 
mal does make that little maelstrom 
about his head, so as to draw in his 
food that is sucked along the whirls 
as the whales are said to be drawn 
into the great Maelstrom on the coasl 
of Norway." 
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"But the wheels, why shouldn't 
thep name them wheel-animals ?" 

"That name is due to the ma- 
chinery by which these busy little 
fellows make their whirlpools or vor- 
tices. About their heads are number- 
less fine arms, so thin and clear, and 
fluttered so rapidly, that they are not 
visible but for an instant, when they 
slack up their motions a little, just as 
you would see the separate spokes of 
the spinning-wheel, an instant, if a 
slight touch should check its swift 
whirling. The appearance is, as you 
will notice, that the vorticelo has two 
wheels in his front that turn toward 
one another so swiftly as to be nearly 
invisible, and this appearance has 
given cause for the second name." 

" 0, now I see the spokes of them ; 
there, they're gone I there they come 
again ; gone ? why, how they fly ! 
But I don't see how they can keep 
turning without twisting off"." 

" It would be a hard problem, Jen 
ny, if they really were wheels ; but 
they are only a cluster of arms, 
that can move very easily about, as 
you move your arm. You see how 
readily that can sweep any number 
of circles without twisting off." 

"Ho-o! I see him swallow his 
head like a turtle ; and then he shoots 
it out again, as if it did not taste 
good ; and he turns on his tail as 
though he was nailed down by it, 
swinging about one way and the 
other." 

" I was waiting to hear if you 

could find any thing more, Willie; 

for he does seem indeed to anchor 

; himself to the glass, or to any little 

leaf or stick, by means of his tail ; 

• and his head has that peculiarity of 

the tortoise, by which he can extend 

it or contract the neck and draw it in. 

But do you find nothing else curious 

.-about the fellow ?" 



"Yes, he is all curious, and I can 
see his stomach right through his 
sides, and all the fishes, or what-you- 
call-'em, inside of him ; and there's 
a bark-mill, or corn-cracker, or — " 

" Or boot-jack ?" 

"No, stop, Fanny; Uncle George 
said you had paid me before. It's 
something that grinds, just as if you 
should double your fists and set 
the knuckles together, and roll them 
in toward you, and so out and in all 
the time ; and fast as the vortices 
bring in the fellows he eats, these 
grinders smash them up and push 
them back to his stomach." 

"Very well described, Willie; no 
one who has seen them will hesitate 
to identify your corn-cracker, any 
more than they would Fanny's boot- 
jack. Come again, boys, when the 
light is good, and we '11 look at some- 
thing else. Come again, girls." 



THE SNOW STORM. 

BY T. W. P. 

HuBBAH, hurrah, it comes at last I 

We have waited long for this wintry blast 

That sweeps through the valley and over th« 

hill, 
Shouting its welcome so wild and so shrill, 
And bearing along in triumph proud 
Its trophy of snow from the northern cloud. 

Oiiward it comes in its mad career, 
Stopping for no body ; see, it is here ; 
Over our heads it is wheeling around. 
Scattering the snow-flakes all over the ground, 
And di-essing the earth in a vesture as fair 
As the loveliest maiden ever did wear. 

Then away it goes on its journey again, 
O'er hill-top and tree-top, o^er mountain wd 
plain. 
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And hill, mountain, and valley turned pale with 

affright^ 
And their color of brown was changed quickly 

to white. 

Now the storm has gone by in its glory and 

pride, 
Then get out the sleigh, and hurrah for a ride ; 
Behind the gay bells we will merrily go, 
And thank our kind Father for sending us 

snow. 



THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

BY ISAAC COBB. 

IT was the morning of the first day 
of July. Aurora shone gloriously 
from her throne in the sky, irra- 
diating with ever-varying splendors 
the clear horizon. The yellow-bird, 
the robin, and the lark, in concert, 
as it were, filled the motionless air 
with pleasant, harmonious, and soul- 
moving strains. 

The flowers every where looked up 
with dewy eyes into the face of the 
fair dispenser of light, warmth, and 
life. Man, also, appeared to be sen- 
sible of the balmy presence of morn- 
ing ; for he hastened from his couch 
to inhale, when it should come, the 
benign breathings of the redolent 
Zephyr. 

But there was a certain youth, 
who sought the deep foliage of the 
vales to meditate and hold converse 
with his own mind. Scholarius 
was his name ; and scarce had he 
entered the glen when he met a 
stranger of most prepossessing mien. 
She was beautiful. Her hair was 
adorned with a great number of such 
gems as Solomon of old considered 
superior to ** great riches." Her 
countenance wore a sweet, benig- 
nant- smile; and when she parted 
her lips to speak, the sounds which 



followed were as the dropping of wa- 
ter into a well, so wonderfully melo- 
dious were the intonations. 

This being of celestial form was 
Wisdom, the famed mother of Learn- 
ing, and ofttimes the attendant and 
guide of Grenius. 

Scholarius at once recognized his 
preceptress, (for she was such,) and 
seemed exceedingly delighted at the 
meeting. As several days had inter- 
vened since any former interview, 
the youth began to hunger for a new 
supply of intellectual aliment. 

The heavenly instructress was the 
first to speak, and this was the sum 
and purport of the conversation : 

Wisdom. Whither awayHhis beau- 
tiful morn, my beloved Scholarius ? 

Scholarius. I am wandering, 
Wisdom, in search of instruction, 
among the trees and by the mossy 
rocks. 

Wis. And didst thou never think 
that to wander simply, or to take 
only Sylvan excursions, is but a 
small part of the journey of life ? 

ScH. The journey of life? what is 
thy meaning ? 

Wis. Why, I refer to that pilgrim- 
age which all must take who are the 
children of men ; and thou, thyself, 
art old enough to begin the under- 
taking, and penetrate into the men- 
tal universe. Indeed, it is not in 
thy power to forbear walking either 
in the ways of Knowledge or along 
the paths of Ignorance. 

ScH. Yet who will teach me the 
right way, and lead me safely unto 
the end ? 

Wis^. Many a one. 

ScH. But wilt thou be my guide, 
Wisdom ? 

Wis. Dost thou desire it ? 

ScH. I do. 

Wis. Then I will attend thee, ray 
Scholarius. 
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ScH. And be my guardian ? 

Wis. Surely ! — yet when wilt thou 
set out ? 

ScH. To-night, at sun-set. 

Wis. Delay not. MiasnDatic influ- 
ences lurk in the night-air, and Ignis 
FaUius might lure thee even from 
the side of Wisdom. 

ScH. How wouldst thou have it ? 

Wis. I would have thee delay no 
longer— come with me now. 

ScH. I obey. 

Wis. I rejoice at thy wise decision. 
Thou verifiest what the most beloved 
Apostle saith of young men, that 
they are strong; but thou showest 
thyself to be willing, as well as 
mighty. 

In this manner did Wisdom and 

Scholarius converse, as they walked 

along together toward the beautiful 

plain in the distance, beyond the val- 

* leys of perpetual spring. 

We have not yet learned the re- 
sult of their journey — the success of 
the efforts of Scholarius — ^nor wheth- 
er they finally Teached the habita- 
tions of Fame. But as Wisdom's 
" ways are ways of pleasantness and 
all her paths peace," we may draw 
the inference that Nature's songsters 
beguiled each moment with melo- 
dious minstrelsy, and that fragrant 
flowers encouraged with invigorating 
influences the spirit of the youthful 
adventurer. 



MORE HAUNTED HOUSES. 



BT HELEN BRUCE. 



MY Dear Children : In the De- 
cember number of The Student 
you doubtless read something 
about "Haunted Houses," from the 
pen of Mr. Bourne. I hope none of 



you will forget what he said about 
them, and the good advice he gave 
you. But there is one kind of 
'* Haunted Houses" which Mr. 
Bourne did not mention. Let me 
speak a few words to you of them. 

If it should be your lot to dwell 
long in one place, you will find, be- 
fore many years go by, that your 
own homes are becoming ** Haunted 
Houses." If you attend carefully to 
what I now say, you will very 
soon discover what I mean by speak- 
ing so. 

• You are merry, thoughtless crea- 
tures now, and your minds are con- 
stantly reaching forward to the future. 
Hope, sweet-singing hope, is your 
guiding star, and you have not yet 
learned how apt she is to promise 
more than she has power to bestow. 
But a change will come, dear chil- 
dren ; perhaps it is slowly creeping 
over you even now. The days are 
drawing near when the past will look 
as lovely to you as the future now 
does, when memory, dear, blessed 
memory, will take the place of hope, 
in your hearts. 

When that time comes, you will 
look around you, and discover that 
you dwell in haunted houses. Shad- 
owy forms of the dearly loved, and 
memories of the faces, and the voices 
passed away, will gather round you, 
in every room and hall beneath your 
father's roof. And whether the 
sights and sounds, which you will 
then see, and hear, come to you as a 
consolation, or as a reproach, depends 
upon your conduct now. 

Look round you, little reader. See, 
there sits the father, and the dear, 
dear mother, and yonder is the group 
of brothers and sisters. Here, in its 
little cradle, lies the baby, with its 
brow of snow, and its soft rosy cheek. 
All the dear ones, perhaps, are with 
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you now, but they can not tarry al- 
ways — perhaps not long. 

The kind father may be the first to 
lie low, with the closed eye, and the 
sealed lip of death. Or the mother, 
so patient and' so mild, may be borne 
away to the narrow grave. The ba- 
by's innocent heart may grow cold, 
and its sweet voice be hushed forever 
ere another month goes by, and the 
brothers and the sisters may be miss- 
ing from their places just as soon. 

Oh, little children, if you would 
not have pale^ sad faces, and reproach- 
ful voices gathering about you in the 
years to come, be dutiful and affec- 
tionate to your parents, and kind, 
always kind and loving to your bro- 
thers and sisters. 

Then, when you sit silently, years 
hence, in the eventide, the phantoms 
from the remeftibered past, which 
will be ever thronging your thres- 
holds, and creeping to your firesides, 
which will fill the vacant seats beside 
yours, and flit along the walls, will 
all smile upon you, and you will re- 
joice greatly in their company. The 
father's and the mother's face will 
look kindly upon you, with earnest 
and pleasant eyes. 

The brothers and the sisters will 
float often by you, and you will love 
to see their graceful, shadowy forms, 
and waving hair. 

Whea you awake, in the calm 
morning, they will be near you, and 
even in the brightness of noon, they 
will not all be gone. They will be 
your chosen companions until you, 
too, lie down to sleep, and rise up no 
more. 



There are lying looks as well as 
lying words, dissembling smiles, de- 
ceiving sighs, and even lying silence. 



DON^T GIV'E up. 

A FEW days since we heard of a lit- 
tle boy who put on a pair of 
new skates for the first time, .and, as 
usual in such cases, his feet went 
faster than his head, and he fell. 

His elder brother, who was skating 
with him, on seeing him fall and hurt 
himself, advised him to give it up. 

** No I shall not give it up," re- 
plied the little fellow; " I can learn 
to skate, and I will learnt 

And at it he went again, with an 
energy and determination that bade 
defiance to all apparent difficulties, 
and he did learn to skate. 

There, thought we, is the boy who 
will succeed in the world. In twen- 
ty years, if he lives, he will have 
become a man whose influence will 
be felt in society. 

There, my young friends, is a no- 
ble lesson for you. *' Don't give up," 
but rather say, *' I can^ and I wilL^^ 

If you have a long lesson to learn, 
" don't give up," 

If you have a difficult problem to 
solve, '' don't give up." 

If you are requested to write com- 
positions, *' don't give up." 

If you have any thing to do, 
'* don't give up," but let your motto 
ever be, ''I can^ and I wilL^^ 



Knowledge perverted, is knowl- 
edge no longer. Vinegar, which, ex- 
posed to the sun, breeds small ser- 
pents, or at best slimy eels, once 
was wine. 

The mind is like a trunk — if well 
packed, it holds almost everything; 
if ill packed, next to nothing. So 
true is it that " order is Heaven's 
first law." 
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**To ftid th« miiid't derelc^fOMnt, aad Wftt«k 
The dawn of litti* thonf hto." 



REWARD OF TRYING, 



SOME time since I was visiting my 
friends in the south, who occu- 
pied a splendid mansion situated a 

mile from the city of N . It 

stood on a rising knoll, on the east 
side of which was a grove of luxu- 
riant magnolias. 

In front was a beautiful lawn, 
gradually sloping to a little flowing 
brook which danced over the snowy 
pebbles and rosy shells. On the 
south and west were scattered trees 
of every description. The lawn was 
dotted with flowers of every hue. It 
was a magnificent place — I had al- 
most said a paradise — but it was no 
lovelier than its occupants, Mr. L — , 
his wife, and their two children. 

Frank, a wild, black-eyed, laugh- 
ing little fellow, was eight years old. 
His sister Grace, who was an inter- 
esting child of five, with mild blue 
eyes, and long flaxen curls, was a fa- 
vorite of all who knew her. 

It was a calm, delightful evening 
in October. I was sitting by the 
drawing-room window admiring the 
beautiful landscape. My thoughts 
were irresistably drawn from the con- 



templation of nature up to nature's 
God. I knew not how long I had 
been thus occupied, when the pres- 
sure of a soft hand upon mine, and 
the sweet voice of little Grace broke 
the stillness of the moment, request- 
ing me to relate an anecdote. 

" Oh yes," said Frank, running to 
my side, '*and I will be a good boy 
all the time, and gather you a hand- 
some boquet." 

<<Well, Grace," said I, "what 
shall it be about ?" 

*' Oh, about little boys and girls, 
like Frank and I." 

** You must sit down and be quiet, 
and I will begin." Grace drew up 
her little chair by my side, while 
Frank threw himself on the? softly- 
carpeted floor, saying, *' I always 
like plenty of room when I am re- 
quired to remain quiet. Now for 
your story." 

"I once heard of a little boy who, 
when he was reproved for doing what 
was wrong always promised a re- 
formation ; but he was too apt to 
forget his promise, and would com- 
mit the same fault over again. His 
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mother one day called him to her 
side, and asked him if he ever 
thought of what he was saying when 
he promised to be good. 

**He said he did try to be good, 
but he often forgot himself, and broke 
his promise tefore he thought. She 
told him that she hoped he would 
persevere in his efforts to overcome 
his great faults, for if he neglected 
them now, in the days of his youth, 
when manhood overtook him his word 
would not be relied upon. Being 
convinced of the folly of his conduct, 
he resolved to take for his motto, 
'IHl try: 

** That afternoon he went out with 
some young companions to skate . 
His mother gave him permission to 
stay until five. When he thought 
the time had almost arrived for his 
return he began to make preparations 
for so doing. His friends told him 
it was too early to go yet, and he had 
not promised to be at home at that 
time. 

" He replied : ' I promised to try 
to be at home at five.' He obeyed 
the monitions of conscience and re- 
turned to his home, where he was 
amply repaid for this small self-de- 
nial he encountered by the kind 
smile and affectionate greeting of his 
mother. 

*'He is now a man, beloved and 
respected by all who know him." 

*' Does little Frank know any one 
who might profit by my story,'' I re- 
marked after I had finished. 

" Oh ! you mean me," said Frank, 
** because I do not keep my promises, 



and father and mother have to re- 
prove me so often." 

" My dear Frank," said I, '' I hope 
you will remember the little boy in 
my story, and, like him, try to over- 
come your bad habits. I know it is 
not contrariness, but carelessness, 
that causes you to receive so many 
reproofs." 

" Well," said Frank, jumping up, 
" I will take ' I'll try' for my motto 
also, and see if I can do any better." 

"0 yes," said Grace, " I know he 
will be a good boy, and I will help 
him all I can' 

"I hope you will both profit by 
our story ; but it is getting late, and 
it is time for you to retire." 

Early the next morning, on going 
to my window, I saw Frank and 
Grace gathering flowers ; and, as I 
went down to the drawing-room, 
Frank rushed in with a beautiful bo- 
quet. 

Frank has tried, and I think he is 
a better boy than he was formerly. — 
The Incentive. 



A FEW WORDS TO LITTLE FOLKS. 

WHEN your parents tell you to do 
anything, do not whimper, and 
say you "don't want to," or *'you 
will in a minute," but do it imme- 
diately and cheerfully ; for when 
your dear parents are laid in the 
grave, the recollection of your diso- 
bedience will reproach you. 

Don't fret and murmur when you 
are sent to school, but look around 
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you at the many little boys and girls 
who are forced to beg or work for a 
living, and believe that you possess 
peculiar advantages, and that they 
must be improved. 

When your parents reprove you, do 
not reply with impudence or in anger, 
but remember that it is for your good, 
and that some day you will have no 
gentle hand to guide your little steps 
aright. 

If you are told to keep out of the 
streets or to shun the company of an 
associate, do not think it hard, but be- 
lieve that you possess no more stabil- 
ity than thousands who have been led 
away. 

Be kind to one another. There is 
nothing that reproaches one so bitter- 
ly as an unkind word in a moment 
of passion. In after life the little 
causes of displeasure which you have 
given your little sister will cluster 
around your heart, and wring many 
a bitter tear. 

In your journey through life, there 
will be nothing so grateful to your 
thoughts as the pleasing conviction of 
your obedience to your parents while 
they lived. Oh! obey them, then, 
little friends, while they are with 
you; think that you can never do 
enough for them. 

We have been an orphan for nearly 
twelve years, and we have often 
thought that if our parents could once 
more be restored to us, they would 
never again be pained with our little 
ietults. 

Oh, trifle not with a mother's 



heart ; there is a stream of affection 
within a mother's breast that, how- 
ever ill you use her, however often 
you may cause her bitter tears to 
flow, will ever continue to nourish 
and protect the wayward f^ncy, and 
recall every wish to step aside from 
a mother's influence. — Selected. , 



A BROTHER'S INiLUENCE. 

BT ICBS. LYDIA BAXTER. 

** I BHALL not Bay my prayers to-night," 

Said a pouting little child ; 
" To romp and play Fm sure is rights 

But fiither thinks Vm ^ild. 

" I know that he would feel as bad 

If grandpa sternly said, 
* My son, your noise will drive me mad, 

So hueh, and go to bed.' " 

A milder yoioe then said, with grie^ 
" Tis right we should obey ; 
Come, brother, kneel, 'twill give relief. 
So let us meekly pray.*' 

And gently round his neck he threw 

His coaxing little arms; 
And said, " I dare not sleep with you. 

Your temper me alarms ; 



"And God is angry too, you know, 
"When thus you disobey. 
Come, brother, kneel here with me, do, 
Ai\d to the Saviour pray ; 

" But if you will not seek with me 

Forgiveness ere you sleep, 
* Our Father ' I will say for thee, 

That He your soul may keep.** ; 
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And sweetly there, with tearful face, 

He aaked God to impart^ 
In loye, the Spirit's quickening grace, 

To cleanse his brother's heaf t 

That prayer was heard, and soon a Yoioe, 

As gentle as the other. 
Was heard ; and angels did rejoice 

0*er that repentant brother. 



WHAT "PLEASE" WILL DO, 

KATE — our good, kind Kate — was 
making mtlasses candy for us. 
How patiently she stood Over the hot 
stove, stirring, stirring, and that, too, 
after she had been washing the 
whole day. Young Master Willie 
had come, I don't know how many 
times, holding spoon and saucer, for 
"just a little, Kate, to try." And 
now he comes again. 

" Grive me some more now, quick," 
said he, in a lordly tone. 

" No," says Kate, firmly, *' no 
more ; run away." 

"Ah, please do," said the little 
fellow, in a tone so beseeching, and 
with a look so importunate ; surely 
Kate was n't the girl to resist such 
pleading, and again she poured some 
molasses into Willie's saucer. 

" Please will get most any thing 
for us, won't it, Kate?" asked the 
child, exulting in the success it won 
for him. 

*' It certainly gets a great deal 
more, and that a great deal sooner, 
than * shall ' and * must 'do," replied 
the good-natured girl. 

Willie took both the candy and the 



lesson with a high degree of satisfiac- 
tion. Well is it, indeed, when all 
children have learned that to say 
'' please " is better than to com- 
mand. — Young Reaper. 



HOW CHILDREN MAY BE USEFUL. 

CmLDREN may be useful by cheer- 
fully obeying their parents, and 
by going on errands quickly when 
requested to do so. 

They may save others much trou- 
ble, and thus be useful, by always 
putting their clothes, books, and 
playthings in their places as soon as 
they are done with them. 

They may be useful by keeping 
their persons and their clothes clean 
and tidy. 

They may be useful by preventing 
their younger brothers and sisters 
from tearing books, and from mark- 
ing, scratching, or otherwise injuring 
the furniture. 

They may be useful by always 
setting a good example before their ' 
young companions. 



** Papa," said a little boy " are 
not sailors very small men ?" 

" No, my dear," answered the fa- 
ther ; "pray what leads you to sup- 
pose they are small?" 

" Because," replied the little fel- 
low, "I read the other day of a sailor 
going to sleep in his watch." 
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WIT AST) HuMOB. Commend to me the per- 
son who enjoys a hearty langh, the wit 
that leaves no sting, and the humor 
which is free from vnlgarity. Of wit^ Sidney 
Smith says : ** When it is combined with sense 
and information ; when it is softened by benevo- 
lence, and restrained by strong principle; when 
it is in the hands of one who can be witty and 
something much better than witty, who loves 
honor, justice, decency, good-nature, morality, 
religion ten thousand times better than wit ; wit 
is then a beautiful and delightful part of our na- 
ture." Such is the wit that we commend. 

A pleasing instance of extemporaneous wit is 
related of Edward Young, the poet. Walking in 
his garden one day, in company with two ladies^ 
a servant announced to him that a gentleman 
was in the house who desired to speak with him. 
"Tell him,*^ says Young, "I am too happily en- 
gaged to change my situation." The ladies in- 
sisted, however, that he should leave them and 
repair to the house, as his visitor was a man of 
rank, his patron, his friend. Their persuasions 
having no effect, one of the ladies took him by 
the right arm, and the other by the left^ and led 
him to the garden gate, when, discovering that 
resistance was vain, he politely bowed, laid his 
hand upon his breast, and, in (hat expressive 
manner for which he was ever remarkable, he 
poured forth impromptu the following lines : 

** Thus Adam looked, when from the garden 
driven. 

And thus disputed orders sent from heaven : 

Like him I go, and yet to go am loth ; 

Like him I go, for angels drove us both. 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind ; 

His Eve went with him, but mine stays be- 
hind." 

She did not> however, " stay behind ** always ; 
for, not many months subsequently to this inci- 
dent^ one of these persons^ Lady Elizabeth Lee, 
walked with him to Hymen's altar. 



Names of Sizes op Printing-Papeb. — ^Formerly 
such names as flatci^ Demy, Medium, Royal, 
Super-royal, Elephant^ Double Medium, Mam- 
moth, were used to designate regular sizes of 
printing-paper ; but at present such paper is de- 
siggated chiefly by inches, as 23 by 28, etc 
Only a few of these names are now nanch used 
to denote a standard or particular size of paper; 
those are, Flatcap, 14 by 1*7 inches; Medium, 
19 by 24 inches ; and Double Medium, 24 by 38 
inches. Printing-paper is bought and sold by the 
pound, the price varying according to quality, 
from ten cents to sixteen cents, for the paper 
commonly used for such purposes. 

Sizes of Books. — ^When the sheet of paper of 
which a book is made is folded into two leaves 
the book is called & folio ; when folded into four 
leaves it is called quarto; when folded into 
eight leaves it is called octavo ; when folded into 
twelve leaves^ a duodecimo, ,or 12mo ; when 
folded into sixteen leaves, a 16mo ; when folded 
into eighteen leaves^ 18mo, etc. 

Form is a term used by printers to denote the 
pages that are placed on the press to be printed 
at the same time. When the book is a folio, or 
each sheet contains four pages, only two pages 
are printed in one form; when the book ia 
quarto, four pages make a form ; when an oc- 
tavo, sixteen pages make a form; when a 12mo, 
twenty-four pages compose each form ; when an 
18mo, thirty-six pages are printed in a form. 

Jffow to ascertain the quantity of paper required 
, to print a thousand copies of any book 

Firsts ascertain the size of the book, that you 
may know how many pages will be printed in a 
form, as previously described. 

Then divide the whole number of pages in 
the book by the number of pages to be printed 
in a form, and the quotient will be the number 
of forms in the book. 

Since twenty-two quires of paper will make 
a thousand copies of any form, multiplying 
twenty-two by the number of forms in a given 
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ook will ehow the nnmber of quires of paper 
eceseary to print a thoiuaDd copies of the book. 
This last prodact divided by twenty, the nnm- 
er of qaires in a ream, will give the number of 
iams required. 

CowPER^s P&izE Composition. — ^While William 
lowper, the English poet, was attending school, 
prize was offered for the best composition on 
le miracle of our Saviour's turning water into 
ine. He produced the following, which, for 
revity and comprehensiveness, can not be sur- 
aesed, and received the prize : "Thtminff water 
ito wine. The conscious water saw its God and 
lushed." 

How "Canada" Obtained its Name. — Some 
De has given the foll<^ing as the origin of the 
ame applied to that portion of Queen Victoria's 



dominions lying just north of the United States. 
The Spaniards visited that country previous to 
the French, and made particular search for gold 
and silver, and, finding none, they often said 
among themselves, "Acanada,^ (there is nothing 
here.) The Indians, who watched closely, 
learned this sentence and its meaning. After the 
departure of the Spaniards the French arrived ; 
and the Indians, who wanted none of their com- 
pany, and supposed that they were also Span- 
iards, come on the same errand, were anxious to 
inform them that their labor was lost by tarrying 
in that country, and incestontly repeated to them 
th eSpanisi sentence, "Acanada." The French, 
supposed this incessantly recurring sound was 
the name of the country, in the Indian tongue, 
and, dropping the A, gave it the name of Can- 
ada» which it has borne ever since. 
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HARMONIOUS action and mutual co-operation 
between parents and teachers, and a 
thorough understanding of these relations 
re of the utmost importance to a successful 
nuniog of the young. For the purpose of 
•wakening more attention to this important sub- 
set, a most worthy laborer in the educational 
ield — ^Mr. Warren Burton — ^has addressed a cir- 
tilar letter to teachers, though it is equally im- 
K»rtant for the attention of parents. We give 
he substance of the letter in the following ex- 
racts from it. 

"Surely there is not so wide and deep an 
byes of deficiency in any one great human 
Dterest as in the general ignorance and neglect 
>f a judicious home education. Who will not 
ay that there should be an awakening to the 
abject? What thoughtful parent will not be 
eady for at least an endeavor at reform ? And, 
low, to this end, why shall not a few easy steps 
>e taken at once ? The long winter, with its lei- 
ore evenings, is at hand. They can not possibly 
>e occupied with any one subject of more vital 
mportance than this. It is proposed, therefore, 



that there be meetings of parents in school- 
houses, halls, and vestries once a week or fort- 
night, according to convenience. Here let the 
subject of domestic education, in all its various 
aspects^ be discussed. Let facts be presented, 
methods proposed, objections made, questions 
asked, and answers given. Let these matters be 
put into definite propositions, one after another, 
let them be considered in distinct and regular 
detail, and there will be a clearness of idea, and 
an abundance of practical suggestions, and a 
deep and growing interest unimagined before. 

** If school-teachers, in their associations and in- 
stitutes, enlighten and stimulate each other by 
mutual interest and discussion, why should not 
the more convenient and unexpensive institute 
of family teachers be also held, and do a similar 
good ? The proposition is now addressed to pa- 
rents generally ; but school committees, teachers, 
and leading individuals are earnestly requested 
to take at once an active part toward carrying it 
into effect. 

" Now the hope is, that in the school districta 
where this proposition is read, there are those 
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ready at onoe to move in the matter and take a 
lead. It IB, however, apprehended that the com- 
mencement, at leaet^ and indeed the final sncoeaB, 
will depend in many cases on the activity of the 
teacher. No un pleasing obtrusion of himself on 
others is here counselled; still, if no body else 
stirs, it is altogether proper for him to put things 
in motion. With energy, perseverance, and 
modesty withal, he can make a promising begin- 
ning. 

"Many might be able to operate judiciously 
and sucCeiafully without any advice ; but as some 
are comparatively young and inexperienced, I 
may be indulged in offering a few practical 
hints. The lack of space here will, I trusty ex- 
cuse any ungracious abruptness of style. 

"Well, you wish to procure a meeting of pa- 
rents, and start the enterprise. Judgment should 
be used in the incipient steps. Firsts confer with 
that one particular individual of true respecta- 
bility who is most likely to sympathize in the 
undertaking and engage in it Next^ seek an- 
other, as nearly of the same character as may 
be, and so on. Secure the most influential as 
well as the/eadiest^ and it will aid you much to 
be able to say that such and such ones think well 
of the plan, and are going to attend the meeting. 
However, be not discouraged if those considered 
the most intelligent and respectable do not at 
once concur. Such men are sometimes much en- 
gaged in business, and have not time to consider, 
or are constitutionally opposed to the new and 
untried, though it may seem plausible. Take 
the best, then, you can get ; the more weighty 
and slow will at length come along. 

"Have your place and time of meeting ap- 
pointed. If you can not get more than two to 
say they will attend, nevertheless appoint Then 
mention the matter to your scholars, and in such 
a way as to excite some curiosity. Through them 
send earnest invitations to their parents, as you 
may not have been able personally to invite alL 
At this first meeting you will of course make 
some general arrangements, and get under way. 
Now for the future. How shall an interest be 
excited and kept up? In the first place, the 
secretary should be the m(»&t competent person 
available, as alertness and faithfulness on his part 
will contribute much to success. Something 
will depend on the character of the questions to 
be discussed. Let the first be such as bear on 
the relation of home and the discipline there, to 



the school, and its discipline. These will be of 
immediate and practical application. Afterward 
there may be Uiose appertaining primarily and 
mostly to parents and children at home ; these, 
however, will have an indirect and important 
bearing on the schooL 

"Parents and others at home, too diffident for 
speech aloud, could send in contributions. From 
some retired female school-teacher, or well-edu- 
cated matron, there would no doubt be most ex- 
cellent communications. The interest would be 
enhanced by the anonymous method, occaffloning 
the wonder whether this person did not write a 
certain piece ; guesses that that did, or abeohte 
knowings that it came from another. It will b« 
well to intermingle extemporaneous suggestioDS, 
as valuable thoughts might be excited by thai 
reading, which if not uttered in that eonnectioa 
would not be uttered at alL Indeed, the read- 
ing of the papers will be the most easy way ol^ 
opening the occasion. The diffidence and bacb; 
wardness of getting under way so frequentlf | 
experienced would be avoided, as the writiniji 
would occupy attention, with brief remarks, pew 
haps, between, till there should start up eansA 
and more lengthened speech. The discussioai 
had better come as near to the form of conTtf- 
sation as possible. If the speaker must riM firon^ 
his seat and ceremoniously address the chairmaD,^ 
he might shrink from the formality, and think 
that he * can not get up and make a speech.' li^ 
the sitting posture should be kept, some of thiJ 
ladies might be emboldened to dispense their 
modest oral gifts. If the meeting is large, hoT-| 
ever, and in a hall or vestry, the circutDstancfiii 
of the occasion and the usages of the place migbL 
make a difference. 

" Withal, in a long evening a recess of fifteen 
or twenty minutes would not be time lost A, 
change of posture will be agreeable. There will i 
be a word with this and a nod to that acquaint- ^ 
ance ; a crossing from side to side, a shaking of { 
hands, and a more promiscuous interchange o£| 
sentiments on the topic and the exercises of thdj 
evening. Thus^ indeed, there will be a pretty] 
little fragment of a soiree, all of a buzz, helping 
on, nevertheless, this one central cause. S^ 
further, let singing be intermingled, especially i 
in any occasional lapse to dullness. Let there btj 
at least a parting song. 

"Now, as to the advantages, a word more mayi 
be said as an encouragement to the work. Hm 
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sffect on parents can not but be most salutary. 
Very many have scarcely thought of the moral 
jonnection between tl^emselves and their chil- 
Iren, and especially between the home and the 
chool. By the questions discussed this connec- 
ion would be perceived, the evils which now 
linder the progress of the school would be 
learly traced home, and the perverseness which 
here so annoys parents would be found most 
(ften to originate with themselves. Let an inter- 
#be only excited, and the discipline of the fam- 
\y and the school would become the frequent 
)pic of profitable conversation at home. 

** One great difiiculty with youth and their in- 
ructors is the ungenial distance which too often 
dets between them. There is sometimes a 
eep and settled antagonism. The strife is per- 
etually which party shall get the better of the 
iher. Now, by these agreeable gatherings^ 
lere will incidentally come out mutual expla- 
itions, and consequently a breaking up of an- 
gonisms. In the prevalent good humor of the 
icasion, there could hardly but be a softening 

asperities generally. The teacher will have • 
)portunity to show a side of his character which 
» could not, or imagined he could not^ exhibit 

school ; so that the pupil may go from the 
eeting, saying, "I didn't know he was that 
rt of man ; I should have thought better of 
m if I had." 

"Again, there is sometimes a sort of antagonism 
tween parents and children ; at leasts a sepa- 
tion of interest^ which ought not to be. No 
>nder that the boys should steal away by them- 
Ives and have their rough and rowdy thrusts 
cl tumbles, and their funny but debasing vul" 
rities, when there is a conflict, evening after 
ening, as to where the children shall go, or 
lat they shall do ; and the latter finally go and 

as they please ; or when the two parties be- 
ce themselves in entirely different directions, 
d have no interest in each other at alL These 
nae habits, of course, must seriously affect the 
tool. These meetings will bring parents and 
Idren together, for one evening in the week 
l^aet, and then and there will be influences 
I ding to keep them together as never before. 
hier advantages might be mentioned, but thus 
ich will suffice. 

Finally, is there any doubt that such a gather- 
, rightly managed, would be looked forward 



to with pleasant anticipations ? Would not the 
evening be a sort of weekly treaty welcome both 
to old and young ? Reader, are you a teacher ? 
try the the experiment, for one winter at least, 
I beseech you, and see what it shall amount to. 
If your school is half through, no matter; if you ' 
have but a month to stay, or even a fortnight, 
get the enterprise under way. Do what you 
can ; some choice spirits will, it is hoped, 
carry on the work after your departure. Per- 
haps some teacher, a native of the neighborhood, 
having closed his winter echool and come home, 
may take hold in your place ; and you, return- 
ing to your more permanent abode, may take up 
the work there which another has left, or you 
may commence anew. If you are not inclined 
precisely to the course here suggested, take any 
other which commends itself to your mind. Do 
not be prevented, or in the least discouraged, by 
any fewness of numbers. If not more than 
half a dozen families shall statedly meet^ good 
will be done. The interest kindled in them may 
perhaps burst through the whole distiiot b'fl^*Vr^^ 
course of another wmter; and if you B^^aW n^ 'VA\ 
be there to see the result, others will bJf,;|pdf t&N^; "?%% 
remember you with hearty thanks. " ' ' / ' , * v *^ 

To aid in the outset, the following q^iestttW ^''"^ ' 
are respectfully submitted for discussion at thi^S "^ ^ 
meetings proposed in the preceding letter.- . ► : - \ 

To what extent are the morals of the ftdbbol,^,^^'' ■ 
formed at home ? 

How much should parents depend on school- 
teachers to correct the bad dispositions and hab- 
its of their children ? 

If a child is punished at school, and complains 
of bad treatment or injustice, what should the 
parent do ? 

"What effect has the conversation at home, as 
to the influence of the teacher and the welfare 
of the school ? 

Should corporal punishment ever be used 
either at home or at school ? If so, on what oc- 
casions ? 

What should be the frame of mind as mani- 
fested by gesture, countenance, voice, and tone 
in punishing a child at home, or a scholar at 
school ? 

Where and how should children, the older 
as well as the younger, spend their evenings ? 

Are children entirely safe as long as they asso- 
ciate with any vicious companions ^^^^qIc 
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What should be done by parents in relation 
to the yicions children of their neighbors I 

What combined and social movement conld 
be entered on to effect juvenile reform f 

What should be done with an exceedingly per- 
verse and 'apparently irreclaimable child at 
home! 

What should be done with an apparently irre- 
claimable scholar at school f 

What is the duty of school committees in re- 
spect to scholars excessively bad and unmanage- 
able! 

How shall delicacy of feeling be cultivated, 
and propriety of conduct be maintained between 
the sexes at school ? 

At what age should a child be first sent to a 
public school ? 

Wl^at is the best way of treating a passionate 
child? 

What is the best way of dealing with an un- 
truthful child ? 

Is sufficient attention paid to the manners, 
either at home or at school ? 

What effect has the early eulture of Christian 
benevolence toward producing habitual polite- 
ness and true refinement of manners ? 



Fdty-thrbe Sundays in One Year. — ^The year 
1854 began and will end on Sunday, consequent- 
ly will contain one Sunday more than there are 
weeks in the year. There are five months of 
the present year— January, April, July, October, 
and December — which will have five Sundays 
each. Another year with such a bountiful sup- 
ply of Sundays will not occur until 1882, since 
it is only once every twenty-eight years that all 
the same days of the week will occur on the 
same days of the month and year. 

Planets Visible. — ^When a planet is an evening 
star it is visible in the west for a few hours after 
sunset ; when a morning star, it is visible in the 
east a few hours before sunrise. Mercury will 
become an evening star on the 8th oT Febru- 
ary, and toward the end of this month will be 
favorably situated for observation. It may then 



be seen in the west during an hour after sunset 
Vhiits will remain an evening star until Febru- 
ary 28th. It can be seen in the west until 
about eight o'clock in the evening. Saturn will 
remain an evening star until May 26th. It will 
be most favorably situated for the observation of 
its rings during this year. In August its rings will 
have attained their maximum inclination, and 
will then exhibit the largest possible portion of 
their southern surface. Mars will become an 
evening star on the 26th of February. Jupi^ 
is now a morning star. 

The New Yobk State Normal School -will 
commence its next term on the 27 th of February. 
There are several vacancies for pupils. Appoml- 
ments to fill these vacancies are to be made bj 
the town superintendents of each county. 

Depctt Superintendent of Common Schools.— 
We are glad to learn that S. S. Randall, the for 
mer Deputy Superintendent, has again been ap- 
pointed to that important office in the State of 
New York. 

Large Fires in New York. — ^The present win- 
ter has been remarkable for the number of large 
fires in this city. Among these may be men- 
tioned the destruction of Harper & Brothers' 
printing and publishing establishment, the laig* 
est in America, with a loss of about a million of 
dollars. Then the largest dipper-ship in tite 
world — ^the Great Republic — when her cargo 
had just been taken on board, and she was about 
ready to make her first voyage to Europe. Then 
followed the burning of the Metropolitan Sail, 
the largest and most splendid musical hall and 
lecture room in the United States, together with 
a new and large hotel. Lastly, a building occu- 
pied by the city government as a City HaQ, 
which stood in the park, in the rear of the ma^ 
ble edifice usually known as the City Hall 

Mrs. Amelia Opie, whose work on lying is 
familiar, died at Norwich, England, on the 2^ 
of December, 1853, at the age of eighty-fiTC. 
Her name will call to mind the names of her 
contemporaries — Hannah Moore, Mr& Barbanld, 
Miss Jane Taylor, Mrs. Hofland and others. l 

John B. Gough, the distinguished temperance 
lecturer, has recently been lecturing at Exettf 
Hall, London. 
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DOMESTIC Education. — It is not our intei^tion 
at this time to write an essay on this sub- 
ject^ but we can not let so favorable an op 
portunitj pass unimproved for calling the atten- 
tion of parents and teachers to so important an 
object, by referring them to articles in the pres- 
ent number relating to Home Education. Firsts 
we would enjoin upon all to read what appears 
under the heading, " For Teachers and Parents," 
and not only read, but immediately devise means 
for action in accordance with the spirit of that 
article, though the plan may be widely different 
to suit the circumstancea 

All who will reflect upon the subject can not 
feil of becoming convinced of the great need of 
more attention being given to domestic educa- 
tion, and the co-operation of parents and teach- 
ers in school education. Let this subject be 
agitated by teachers and parents^ and a great 
improvement must be the result. Reader, will 
you lend a helping hand ? 

Sample Numbers of The Student will be 
sheerfuUy sent, gratis, on application, post-paid, 
jO the publisher, to teachers and others who de- 
dre to examine the work with a view to be- 
soming subscribers, or of soliciting others to do 
ID, by forming clubs, and otherwise extending 
ts circulation. 

Any person desirous of having a friend exam- 
ne The Student, who might thus be induced to 
ubscribe, will confer a favor by sending us the 
lame of such friend, that we may forward them 

sample number. 

All who receive sample numbers are respect- 
ally invited to show the work to such of their 
riends as might be persuaded to take it. 

The present number will be sent to several 
iachers^ and others interested in school and 
ome education, and we would respectfully ask 
lem to examine this work with a view to its 
sefulness in advancing these objects. 

Uncle Doctor, who favored us with a letter 
1 Physiology for the November Student, we are 
»ppy to announce, has sent us another letter, 
hich will appear in our next number 



'^^^es^'of^Phwi An Elementary Introduction to the 
aciences of Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry. Mineraloirr 
rick ^L^'*"k^.?'^S:y, ana' Physiolojf By fSIJ- 
nck Schoedler, Ph. D. First American Mtion with a 
Glossary, and other Additions and Improvements from 
the Second English Edition ; translated from the sSS 
^f ?«n Edition, by Henry Medlock, F C S lUustrnted 
by SIX hundred and ninety-seven eAgravings on w^ 

New York ^ ^' ^' ^^'^^^ck, 18 Ami'street, 

Books which treat of every thing too often remind us 
of patent medicines, that are advertised to cure all the 
maladies that human flesh is heir to. But the volume be- 
fore us does not belong to that genus. It is not th« pro- 
duction of a quack, but is a truly scientific manual al- 
most a library on Physical Sciences, yet perfectly conve- 
ment, and valuable to the student as a work of reference 
Though the whole range of sciences is embraced in it' 
yet It affords a much more minute and ample fund of in' 
struction in these various departments than do many 
treaties which include only a single subject. Teacher. 
will find it a valuble work for their libraries. 



'^ti?f^?vt:r/.S°;!5i'*,"»^'* H^">« Lift in our 

The style of the author in this volume is that of the 
orator and lecturer ; yet such are the subjects selected 
and the manner of presenting them, that i^is the more 
mteresiing from that fact. The aim of the volume seems 
to be to breathe a kindly spirit of affection and religious 
mfluence into our city homes, which shall tend to endear 
the inmates to those Hearth-Stones, and at the same time 
to render them better qualified to go forth amid the busy 
cares of life with strong minds and stronger hearts. 

Our Eduoattonal Exchanges embrace the following pe- 
riodicals, devoted chiefly to the teacher's profession and 
education : New York StaUs Teacher, Albany, N.Y The 
Massachusetts Teacher, Boston, Mass. ; The Ohio Jour^l of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio ; The Michigan Journal of Edtk> 
cation, Detroit, Mich: ; Th^ Iowa Journal of Education 
Dubuque, Iowa ; The Gomrnon School Journal of the State 
ofPennsylvania,LancasteT,P&. ; The Journal of Educution 
Bath, Me. ; The Journal of Education for Upper Canada] 
Toronto, C. W. ; The Connecticut Common School Journal 
Hartford, Conn. ; Wezt^sm Teacher's Advocate, Louisville' 
Ky. ; Ihe Teacher's Voice, St. Albans, Vt. The last three' 
and the Michigan Journal of Education are new laborers 
in the educational field. 

Harper's Magaziwe for January was destroyed in the 
fire of their establishment^ copy, proofs, and all ; but the 
immeuse edition of 125,000 copies for that month was 
reprinted before the 25th of January. 
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When above us clouds are scowling — ^When our light and comfort feil — ^liid the tempest fiercely 
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howling, Let thy voice of love pre - vail, Shed-ding balm o'er gloom and sadness — ^TumiDg 
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shed thy blessings o'er us. Wreaths to deck thy shrine we bring ; Friendship reigns, in onioa 
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grief to peace and gladness ; Higher, purer praises bring ! To the source of Friendship sing. 
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ORIGIN OF THE REBELLION IN CHINA. 



ABOUT three years ago, in an interior 
province of China called Quang-See, 
there resided a teacher of a high- 
school, by the name of Hung-Su-Chuen. 
Having himself- embraced the Christian 
religion, he destroyed the idols, and every 
sign of idolatry about his house and liis 
school-room, and also used his influence to 
induce the people with whom he had in- 
tercourse to abandon their idolatrous cus- 
toms. He soon gained a powerful influ- 
ence in his own vicinity, and the disciples 
of his teaching increased rapidly. 

Though far removed from the missiona- 
ries and all foreign influences, the doc- 
trines of the new religion taught by Hung- 
Su-Chuen soon caused such great innova- 
tions among the ancient customs of that 
idolatrous people that the authorities of 
Quang-See attempted to stop their spread- 
ing. But these public efforts to crush 
them by persecution attracted wider atten- 
tion to it, and the work spread the more 
rapidly. 

Finding that the followers of this new 
doctrine were daily and rapidly increasing, 
the civil and military authorities took the 
matter in hand, thinking to suppress it by 
more rigid measures. Accordingly, they 
beheaded two of the disciples ; but, so far 
from having the desired effect, it exasper- 
ated this class, and they took up arms in 
defense of iheir religion. Their number 
had, by this period, increased to quite an 
army, and in an encounter between them 
and the forces of the government they 
gained a decided victory. 

The Christian army had now become 
fully committed. They well knew that 
they must either deliver themselves from 
thejjbondage of the imperial yoke, both 
civil^nd religious, or death would be their 
doom. Determined not to relinquish so ' 
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noble a cause as that of religious freedom, 
they formed the grand design of subvert- 
ing thfe entire Chinese government, with 
the intention of substituting one in its 
stead which would bo liberal toward re- 
ligion. 

Accordingly, they issued tracts and cir- 
culars, setting forth the abuses and cor- 
ruptions of their civil authorities and their 
religious teachers. They also destroyed 
idols, and circulated portions of the Scrip- 
tures, and preached to the people a new 
and purer and more consistent religion. 
This course received the approbation of 
the people, and soon their army increased 
to such a size as to be able to withstand 
any force which the imperial government 
coukL bring against it. 

Such is believed to be the true origin of 
the present rebellion in China. For the 
facts relative to it we are indebted to ij^e 
perusal of a recent letter from the Rev. 
M. Tyson Yates, a missionary at Shanghai. 
He gives the following satisfactory account 
of the source from which he obtained hi» 
information : 

" There are at present with us two lads 
whose identity is not known except to our 
mission. One, a boy of fifteen, is the son 
of the * Southern King ;' the other, a lad 
of eighteen or twenty, is the nephew and 
adopted son of the same king, who is one 
of the four great leaders of the rebellion 
in China. From these young men, the 
elder of whom is well acquainted with all 
the circumstances that led lo the first hos- 
tile demonstrations, we have been able to 
get correct information touching the origin 
of the lebellion." 

But it may be asked, how came Himg- 
Su-Chuen to know any thing of the Chris- 
tian religion ? In China, all the young 
men who wish to rise must obtain a know- 
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ledge of what the Chinese authors have 
written. For the purpose of ascertaining 
how much learning they have acquired, 
Uiere is held a public examination, at some 
principal city» where the students assem- 
ble and submit to public competition for 
prises. Such an examination occurred at 
Canton Jn 1834. 

Leang Afa. the first Chinese convert to 
the Christian religion, under the early 
missionaries, afterward wrote a book in 
ius language, which was called, *'Good 
Words to Admonish the Age.** At the 
time of this examination, in 1834, Leang 
Afa went to the hall where the young 
men assembled, and gave a copy of his 
book to all who would take it. When the 

Sublic authorities found out what he was 
oing, he was obliged to flee for his life, 
and most of his books were destroyed. 

Am^ng the young men assembled at 
that examination was Hunff-SuChuen. 
He preserved his book, read it, gmned 
new ideas, and thought about them. 
Many years passed, and at last he became 
anxious to know more of those new truths, 
and went to Canton and sought an inter- 
view wiih a missionary there, from whom 
he received further instruction. He re- 
turned home again, and at length abolished 
Hag idols from his house and his school, 
and the result has been what we have al>" 
ready described. 

Hung-Su-Chuen, at present known as 
Tai-ping Wong, leads his army from place 
to place, and exposes the corruptions of 
the mandarins and priests, destroys idols, 
circulates the Scriptures and religious 
tracts, and preaches the gospel. Of course 
much of his teaching is erroneous ; never- 
theless it contains the great idea of human 
liberty and religious freedom, and must 
work a mighty revolution for good. Thus 
has this rebellion, which commenced so 
quietly and obscurely, been progressing 
for three years, and it seems destined to 
work a gi eater religious reformation than 
did Martin Luther. 

Several of the principal cities are al- 
ready in the possession of the reformers ; 
among these is Shanghai, the most import- 
ant seaport town. Late accounts from that 
country state that the vast army of Tai- 



ping Wong was before Pekin, the capitaL 
ana the largest city of the empire. It 
was believed that even that city would soon 
fall into his hands, and, possibly, ere this 
Pekm is occupied by the rebels. 

Considering all the circumstances of the 
present rebellion in China, its obscure and 
simple origin, its rapid progress, and great 
success, whether viewed from a ci^ or 
religious point, it is without a parallel in 
the history of the world. 
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NUMBER TWO. 



About the Stomach. 



MY DEAR Nephew : It was my intention 
to have addressed you another letter 
through The Student before thb 
date, but circumstances prevented me from 
doing so. Perhaps the delay will make 
my letter more welcome to you, and so 
receive better attention ; and every thii^ 
depends on attention, if we desire to fnllT 
understand and profit by what we read, 
as you know from experience. 

1 intimated that my next topic would 
be the Stomach and its uses. I called 
this the fireplace of the human body, 
which has been compared to a house, !No 
doubt you wondered why I should think ai 
giving this organ the first place in my re- 
fiections, rather than the brain. 

I am not surprised at your wonderment, 
seeing how much is said of the " immortal 
mind,*' which is represented as dwelHng 
in the brain, while little is said of the 
body by teachers and preachers, as if the 
body were of no account whatever; and 
the mind could be healthy and vigoroos 
without the stomach also being kept in m 
healthy state. 

TheVe is a lamentable amount of error 
prevalent on this very subject, on whidi I 
now want to say a word or two prepara- 
tory to what is to follow. I should l&a 
to say more, but you are not old enough 
to comprehend the details of the sahjeei. 
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Suffice it to say that the sympathy be- 
tween the head and the stomach is very 
intimate in all persons, "whether old or 
young. This you will learn, if you have 
not learned it already, by observing the 
effect of a full meal upon the mind. 
Every body feels more sluggish after din- 
ner than before it. The mind is perhaps 
keen and active before, and dull and inac- 
tive for hours afterward. This is the case 
with persons who eat the quantity ordinari- 
ly requisite to satisfy hunger, not to refer to 
such as make a pantry of the stomach, as 
far too many people do. I am not now 
speaking of that class of eaters whom 
every body condemns — the gourmands, 
vulgarly called gluttons. They rarely ex- 
hibit any considerable degree of mental 
activity. 

" But," I think I hear you ask, " what, 
Uncle Doctor, has the eaiing and drinking 
habits of these old people to do with the 
physiology of childhood ?" 

I am glad you have asked that question. 
It shows that you have not been heedless ; 
that you have mind, and have been using 
it. I will, therefore, the more cheerfully 
answer your question. It is in youth that 
the habits of most of the old gourmands 
and sots, whom you meet and lament over, 
instead of making sport of them, as more 
heartless boys are too apt to do, especially 
toward the pitiable drunkards, have their 
beginning. Then the appetite is tampered 
with and made unnatural ; so unnatural, in 
many ca>es, as to finally demand food and 
drinks which it would loathe in a more 
natural state of the stomach. 

Intoxicating liquors afford a familiar and 
very forcible illustration of this. No one 
relishes the taste of alcohol in infancy. 
The infant will reject it from its mouih, as 
utterly distasteful. Only custom can rec 
oncile the taking of this liquor into the 
stomach. The statement, then, of the 
woeful ultimate effect of the over indul- 
gence of the appetite, as exhibited in 
older people, will serve to convince you 
of the importance of your knowing some- 
thing abcmt the stomach, classed by phy- 
siologists as one of the Vital Organs. 

In order to help you to a more ready 
comprehension of the stomach's functions, 



my dear nephew, I have caused a drawing 
of it to be placed here. I want you to 
observe the shape of it, while I have a 
little pen-talk with you about its functions, 
that is, the wcrk which it was designed to 
do. 




You will see that the human stomach, 
my dear nephew, is quite like that of the 
lower order of animals ; for we are but 
animals, according to the classification of 
naturalists. The drawing will naturally 
call to mind the stomachs of the beeves, 
whose hot, quivering bodies you used to 
gaze upon in such wonderment, or those 
of the poor little calves, torn from their 
mothers, over whose bleeding forms you 
have dropped childhood's tear of compas- 
sion ; hut you probably heard it cijled 
paunch in them. 

It is a singular fact that the four-legged 
animals of the class I have referred to 
should have stomachs so much like man's, 
while the fowls, which have two legs only, 
should have stomachs so diffeienily ar- 
ranged. In the turkey and the chicken, as 
you well know, the gizzard, which is their 
stomach, is tough and gristly, so much so 
that it is one of the most indigestible 
parts of the fowl, fond as you are of it. 

It performs its office with a more com- 
plicated machinery. By aid of the small 
pebbles which the turkey or the chicken 
swallows, it grinds the food," which is 
swallowed whole, and kept in the purse- 
like bag known as the craw, till needed. 
These gravels perform the same office that 
our teeth perform ; so that the chicken 
may be said to have teeth too, and real 
" stomach-teeth" they might be called. 

The human stomach, having the food 
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ready ground for it by our teeth, does not 
need to take in gravel, when the victuals 
are properly chewed. We Americans, 
however, are proverbial for fast eating; 
Often our people swallow down chunks of 
bread or meat almost large enough to 
choke them. Children are suffered to get 
into the same health-destroying habit. 
Such people would seem to need some 
hard substance in their stomachs, to cut 
their food up sufficiently, preparatory to 
its conversion into what is called the 
chyme. 

Chyme is the various articles of food 
worked together and softened by the 
action of what is called the gastric juice. 
The mention of this last article reminds me 
to give an outline description of the process 
of digestion in the human stomach; for 
it would be loss of lime and space to write 
very minutely of it to one so young as you. 
When you are older, your father will, no 
doubt, take measures to have you more 
thoroughly instructed in physiology. 

The food, on reaching the stomach, does 
not occupy it promiscuously, that is, lodge 
itself in any vacant corner not already 
stuffed full, but is arranged always in the 
same part, and in a particular manner. If 
you will examine the stomach of the next 
pig, or lamb, or calf that you see killed 
on your father's farm, soon after it is dead, 
ou will see that about one third of the 
length of .its stomach is divided from the 
rest by the contraction of the circular, 
thread-like fibres which you observe rep- . 
resented in the picture. This is called the 
*' hour-glass contraction,** from the peculiar 
shape the stomach is made to assume. By 
it the organ is divided into two depart- 
ments, or rooms, called the cardiac and 
pyloric portions. 

The food, when first received, is depos- 
ited in the cardiac portion — the upper part. 
That swallowed first is placed outermost, 
that is, nearest the surface. That next 
swallowed is placed inside the first, and so 
in succession, until the stomach is full. 
. When new food is taken before the old 
is digested, as is too often the case with 
children who are in the habit of taking 
** bread and butter" between meals, (which 
is really no more necessary for the health 
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of young than of old people,) the two 
kinds are kept distinct, the new being al- 
ways found m the center of the old. Thus 
it can be of no service until its turn comes, 
simply because it can not get any of the 
gastric juice necessary to digest it. 

" What *s the use, then. Uncle Doctor," 
I imagine you to ask, '' of putting the new 
in at all?" 

None at all, I answer. It is not only 
useless, but injurious, to do so, although 
we may not feel the injury at the time. 
To overload the stomach in this way, out 
of season, is an act only excusable when 
we are about starting on a journey, or ex- 
pect to have no opportunity to eat when 
hunger admonishes that the stomach is 
ready, not only to receive, but also to dis- 
pose of more food. 

So soon as the food has been swallowed 
and " settled"-— and to settle it needs no 
help except quietude ; exercise, especially 
if violent, being positively hurtful — a re- 
markable change takes place in the mu- 
cous coat of the stomach, that is, the inside 
coat. The blood rushes to it, producing 
that warm sensation which a meal causes, 
particularly in cold weather. 

** That 's where originated the idea of 
calling the stomach the fireplace of the 
house we live in, is n't it. Uncle Doctor ?" 
you exclaim. 

Precisely ; and the food may be com- 
pared to the fuel, the wood or coal, of 
which fire is usually built. And is it not 
strange that many people should be so 
much more particular about their fuel 
than their victuals ? But to proceed. 

At the time this sensation of warmth 
is felt, another process is going on. The 
fluid called the gastric juice is thrown out 
from the surface of the stomach, in a 
mode sinoilar to that by which the sweat 
is thrown from4,he skin. This, by a chem- 
ical process, acts upon the food, eating it 
up just as you have seen ley eat up soap- 
fat, or vinegar eat up pickles, when too 
strong. 

As soon as the gastric juice has prepared 
the outside layer of food, it is pushed, by 
the muscular action of the stomach, down- 
wards into the pyloric portion of the sto- 
mach, and then into a smaller stomach, 
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called the duodenum, in further prepara- 
tion for the uses of the blood, from which 
the body is built up. Then the next layer 
is served in the same way, and so on till 
all of the contents of the stomach capable 
of digestion and assimilation, as it is 
called, are disposed of. Thus the food is 
first converted into chyme, and then into 
chyle, preparatory to being taken up by 
little vessels, called lacteals, and emptied 
finally into the blood-vessels. 



Jn its course of preparation for the uses 
of the blood, the process of digestion is 
aided by another fluid, called the pancrea- 
tic juice, which is emptied into the duo- 
denum, or little stomach. This juice is 
manufactured in a little organ to which 
the name of pancreas has been given. 

The accompanying engraving, with the 
explanations, will enable you to more 
fully understand what has been said on 
this subject. 




1. The under surface of the liver, turned up to bring into view the anterior surface of the Stomach. 2. The Gall 
Bladder. 6. The Organic Nerves enveloping the trunks of the blood-vessels. 4. Pyloric portion of the Stomach ; also 
the commencement of the Duodenum. 6. Contracted portion of the Pylorus. 6. Situation of the Hourglass Contraction . 



I hope I have said enough to give you 
some idea of the importance, if not of the 
process of digestion ; and that I have con- 
vinced you of the necessity of being care- 
ful as to what, how much, how fast, and 
how often you eat. If so, I may content 
myself with giving you some simple max- 
' ims. They are these : 

Eat moderately, and few kinds of food, 
choosing those not hot. 



Eat seldom, and at regular periods. 

Eat slowly, and chew your food well. 

And eat with industrious hands, resting 
assured that " the bread of idleness'* is the 
hardest of all food to digest, and the 
worst wherefrom to secure a healthy body 
and a happy mind. 

Affectionately, yours, 

Uncle Doctor. 
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WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE? 

OB, TBTINO TO MAKE GOOD VLOUB FBOM 
POOB WHEAT. 

THB following story happily illustrates 
some of the principles of Uncle Doc- 
tor's letter in the present number, and 
we hope not only youth but parents will 
read and heed its teachings. 

^* lliere is the Doctor's eig a^in/* said 
I to my friend Criticus, the other morn- 
ing. " What is the reason that the Wil- 
sons* children, so well cared for, and begin- 
ning life with good constitutions, look so 
puny, and are always ailing ? The Hud- 
sons, over the way, have not half their 
natural advantages, and yet are quite ro- 
bust." 

" When I was a boy," said Criticus, 
^ there were, on the stream near us, two 
mills, dividing the patronage and the con- 
fidence of our community. The two mill- 
ers, Grindem and Boltem, could hardly 
be called rivals, for Grindem's flour was 
alwavs of the best quality, while Boltem's 
could seldom be relied on. And yet they 
had equal advantages, both for buying and 
grinding their wheat. 

"The difference was this: Grindem 
Jmew that, to make good flour, he must 
have good wheat, and be never bought any 
other; Boltem was always trying to get 
good flour out of poor wheat, and so he 
would grind away, and wear out his stones, 
and, after all, his flour was poor. He 
never could make good flour from poor 
wheat." 

I looked at Criticus, and asked him for 
further light, and finally arrived at the 
application of his parable : To make good 
blood, and from it bone, and muscle, and 
sinew, you must have proper food. This 
principle Mrs. Hudson understands, and 
acts upon it with her children. 

Mrs. Wilson does not know it, or does 
not care. Forgetting that children have 
neither reason nor instinct to control their 
appetites, she leaves them to choose for 
themselves. If they don't want bread 
and milk, and do want cake, she gives 
them cake ; if they put away a plain din- 



ner and cry for pudding, she gives them 
puddinflf. If they toant tea and coffee, it 
b a sufficient reason why they should have 
it, even if their nerves are excited by it, 
poor dears ! If, with sickly appetite, they 
prefer dainties and confectionary at aU 
hours of the day, they must be indulged. 
So she goes on, trying to grind good lour 
from poor wheat ; and from food which 
does not contain the material for growth 
and vigor, expects them to extract both. 

Add to this the close air of the nursery, 
occupied day and night, with the addition 
of a fire in winter, and a bright gas-light 
burning, by way of excitant to the brain, 
during their sleep, and no wonder the 
doctor needs to make frequent visits 
there. 

Now that mother knows that fresh air 
is essential to her children, and that a cool 
dark room is best for sleep, and that plain 
simple food, at regular intervals, is best 
for them ; but, like Boltem, she is bent 
upon trying experiments with poor wheat, 
and the result will be fatal to her children. 



THERE IS A 6EH WEALTH CAI 
NOT BUT. 

BT HOSAOX 8. BUMSKT. 

Thxbb is a gem wealth ean not buy, 

Which labor brings to lights 
By mining deep ; it brighter shines 

Than stars which crown the night; 
A stone for which philosophers 

Through weary years have wrought ; 
By sjmthesis, analysis^ 

They for the prize have sought; 

And failed, because their elements 

Were of an earthy mold ; 
Fire would consume, time would destroy; 

They found not the pure gold. 
Like those who dive for pearls^ we must 

Go down into the deep 
Of our own soula^ toil diligent^ 

If we the prize would reap. 
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LoT6^ knowledge, wisdom, yirtae, joined 

Bj hesveDly chemistry, 
Form one grand lena^ through which all good. 

All beantj we may Bee. 
Converge the rays of heaven-bom truth, 

Their focus is the mind 
Of him who labors earnestly 

Diis pearl of price to find. 

Knowledge, the key that doth unlock 

Kind Nature's ample store. 
And pours her treasures out like rain 

To those who love her lore. 
She giveth them an alchymy 

Which turneth dross to gold ; 
The wardrobe of the beautiful 

She doth to them unfold. 

She calleth up the Samuela 

From out the dusky past ; 
Future events she can divine. 

By shadows which they ca?t. 
By knowledge we can thread our way 

Through currents of the deep, 
And enter port through mist and clouds^ 

Though storms tempestuous sweep. 

Knowledge can grasp the universe 

Within her ample span. 
O God 1 how beautifully wrought 

And wonderful is man. 
That on the canvas of his soul 

All beauty may appear ; 
And, as he walks this vale terrene. 

Thy image he may wear 1 

That on the scrolls of memory 

All truth may written be, 
And in the chambers of the soul 

Rich pearls from Wisdom's seal 
Ah 1 thus a world new and sublime 

Is opened to our view ; 
The paradise once lost is found — 

Jerusalem, the new. 

O man, behold how great thou art^ 

Pronounced supremely good — 
The keystone in perfection's arch. 

The last> best work of Grod. 
O, fear to mar this work divine, 

Ood*s glorious image bright 
Obliterate his lineaments, 

How dark, how dark the night 1 



Then dash aside the blinding mist 

Which shrouds the mind in night ; 
Through every window of the soul 

Let Nature pour her light. 
Till in the firmament of mind 

The stars of Science burn ; 
Until with universal love 

O'erflows the heart's great urn. 



A LESSOH OF RESPECT FOR THE AQED. 

YOUNG people commit more faults from 
thoughtlessness than from intent to 
do wrong. Want of reflection leads 
them astray much oftener than want of 
principle. Indifference to the feelings of 
the aored, a proneness to make light of the 
peculiarities which they may possess, and 
even to ridicule their infirmities, are, how- 
ever, too often indulged in by the young ; 
and, in the excitement of the momentary 
gratification which such merriment may 
produce, all thought of the wrong, and 
all sense of the right, are equally for- 
gotten. 

We would earnestly commend the fol- 
lowing narrative to the attention of such 
thoughtless youths, also to those who are 
at all inclined to imbibe that spirit so prev- 
alent among too many young men of the 
present day, to which has been applied, in 
its vulgar sense, the term of ** Young 
America." This story is strictly time, and 
was related by Mr. H. K. Oliver, who was 
for many years a popular teacher in Salem^ 
Massachusetts, where it occurred. More- 
over, Mr. Oliver was the son of the old 
man to whom it refers. 

In one of the most populous towns in 
New England, some years since, a party 
of lads, all members of the same school, 
got up a grand sleigh-ride. There were 
about twenty-five or thirty boys engaged 
in the frolic. The sleigh was drawn by 
six gray horses. The afternoon was beau- 
tiful as any body could desiie, and the 
merry group enjoyed themselves in the 
highest degree. 

On the day following the ride, as the 
I teacher entered the school-room, he found 
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his pupils grouped around the stove, and 
in high merriment, as they chatted about 
ihe fun and frolic of their excursion. He 
stopped awhile, and listened ; and, in an- 
swer to some inquiries which he made 
about the matter, one of the lads — a fine, 
frank, and rr.anly boy, whose heart was 
really in the right, though a love of sport 
sometimes led him astray — volunteered to 
give a narrative of their trip, and its va- 
rious incidents. 

As he drew near the end of his story 
he exclaimed, ** Sir, there was one little 
circumstance which I had almost forgotten 
to tell you. 'J oward the latter part of the 
afternoon, ns we were coming home, we 
saw, at some distance ahead of us, a queer- 
looking affair in the road. We could not 
exactly make out what it was. It seemed 
to be a sort of half-and-half monstrosity. 
As we approached it, it proved (o be a 
rusty old sleigh, fastened behind a covered 
wagon, proceeding at a very slow pace, 
and taking up the whole road. Finding 
that the owner was not disposed to turn 
out, we determined upon a volley of snow- 
balls, and a good hurrah. 

" These we gave with a relish. They 
produced the right effect, and a little more, 
for the crazy machine turned out into the 
deep snow by the side of the road, and 
the skinny old pony started on a full trot. 
As we passed, some one of us who had 
the whip gave the old jilt of a horse a good 
crack, which made him run faster than he 
ever did before, I'll warrant. And so, with 
another volley of snowballs pitched into 
the front of the wagon, and three limes 
three cheers, we rushed by. With that, 
an old fellow in the wagon, who was buried 
up under an old hat, and beneath a rusty 
cloak, and who had dropped the reins, 
bawled out, * Why do you frighten my 
horse ?* * Why don't you turn out, then V 
said our driver. So we gave him three 
rousing cheers more. His horse was 
frightened again, and ran up against a 
loaded team, and, I believe, almost cip- 
sized the old creature. And so we left 
him." 

" Well, boys," replied the instructor, 
" that is quite an incident. But take your 
seats, and I will take my turn^ and tell 



you a story, and all about a sleigh-ride 
too. 

" Yesterday afternoon, a very venerable 
and respectable old man — and a clergyman 
by profession — was on his way from Bos- 
ton to Salem, to pass the residue of the 
winter at the house of his son. That he 
might be prepared for journeying, as he 
proposed to do in the spring, he took with 
him his light wagon, and, for the winter, 
his sleigh, which he fastened behind the 
wagon. He was, just as I have told you, 
very old, and very infirm. His temples 
were covered with thinned locks, which 
the frosts of eighty years had whitened. 
His sight, and hearing, too, were some- 
what blunted by age, as yours will be, 
should you live to be as old. 

*• He was proceeding very slowly and 
quietly ; for his horse was old and feeble, 
like his owner. He was occupied with 
memories of the past, and his thoughts 
reverted to the scenes of his youth, when 
he had perilled life in fighting for the hb- 
erties of his country ; to the associates of 
his college-days, of whom the greater part 
* had fallen asleep' in death ; to the days 
of his ministration of the gospel of his 
Divine Master, both in the church of his 
people, and to the heathen of a remote 
wilderness ; to the scenes of advanced 
years, when the infirmities of age were 
pressing upon him ; and, sadly and sol- 
emnly, to the lamented dead of his house- 
hold and of his love, long since * buried out 
of his sight,' leading the way to that better 
world from which he himself was not far 
distant. 

** While thus occupied, almost forget- 
ting himself in the multitude of his 
thoughts, he was suddenly disturbed, and 
even terri6ed, by loud hurras from behind, 
and by a furious pelting and clattering of 
balls of snow and ice upon tt^e top of his 
wagon. In his trepidation, h^N^pped 
his reins, and, as his aged and feebl^finr 
were quite benumbed with cold, he f<"~ 
it impossible to gather them up, and 
horse began to run away. In the mid^ 
of all the old man's trouble and alarm 
there rushed by him, with loud shouts, a 
large party of boys, in a sleigh drawn by 
six horses. ' Turn out, turn outi^ old fellow ' 
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give us the road, old boy ! What '11 you 
take for your pony, old daddy ? Go it, 
froaen-nose ! what's the price of oats V 
were the various cries that met his ears. 

" * Pray do not frighten my horse I* ex- 
claimed the infirm driver. *Turn out, then, 
turn out,' was the answer, which was fol- 
lowed by repeated cracks and blows from 
the long whip from the grand sleigh, with 
showers of snowballs, and three tremen- 
dous huazas from the boys who were in it. 
The terror of the old man and of his 
horse was increased, and the latter ran 
away with him, to the imminent danger of 
his life. He contrived, however, after 
some exertion, to secure his reins — which 
had been out of his hands during the 
whole affray — and to stop his horse just 
in season to prevent his being dashed 
against a loaded team. 

"As he approached Salem, he overtook 
a young man who was walking toward the 
same place, and whom he invited to ride. 
The young man alluded to the grand 
sleigh that had just passed, which induced 
the old gentleman to inquire if he knew 
who the boys were. He replied that he 
did ; that they all belonged to one school, 
and were a set of wild fellows. *Aha!' 
exclaimed the former, with a hearty laugh 
— ^for his constant good-nature had not 
been disturbed — * do they, indeed ? Why, 
their master is very well known to me. I 
am going to his house, and I rather think 
I shall give him the benefit of this whole 
story.' 

**A short distance brought him to his 
journey's end — the house of his son. His 
old horse was comfortably housed and fed, 
and he himself abundantly provided for. 
That son, boys, is your instructor ; and 
that aged and infirm old man, that * old 
fellow' and * old boy,* (who did not turn 
out for you, but who would have gladly 
given you the whole road, had he heard 
your approach,) that ' old boy,' and * old 
daddy,' and * old frozen-nose,' was your 
master's father." 

It is not easy to describe, nor to imag- 
ine, the effect produced by this new trans- 
lation of the boys' own narrative. Some 
buried their heads behind their desks ; 
some cried ; seme looked askant at each 



other ; and many hastened down to the 
desk of the teacher, with apologies, re- 
grets, and acknowledgements without end. 
All were freely pardoned ; but cautioned 
that they should be more civil for the fu- 
ture to inoffensive travelers, and more re- 
spectful to the aged and infirm. 



AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

OUR common schools are among the 
noblest of American institutions ; and 
though attempts have been made to 
destroy their influence, and they have been 
decried as irreligious in their tendencies, 
yet they stand unrivalled, in point of use- 
fulness, in the world. Within a few yeai-s 
they have attracted considerable attention 
in the old world, pariicularly in Great 
Britain. 

A recent number of the London Daily 
News contains an able letter on this sub- 
ject, from a gentleman who has devoted 
considerable attention to the practical 
workings of our school system. The fol- 
lowing extract from that letter will, we 
trust, awaken the attention of some Ameri- 
cans to the importance of sustaining our 
schools, and making them, as they truly 
should be, the perpetuation of our liberties 
and noble insiitulions. 

** Having had during a recent visit to the 
United States an opportunity of admiring 
the noble zeal with which they provide for 
the instruction of the people, the abund- 
ance and excellence of their schools, their 
unceasing efforts to provide for the exten- 
sion and perfecting of their school system, 
I return to this country more humiliated 
than ever at the pitiful contrast which it 
presents in this respect to the American 
republic. 

" The sagacious people of that flourish- 
ing democracy, believing that the only se- 
cure foundations of liberty are to be found 
in knowledge, are jealously vigilant lest the 
republic should, at any future time, take 
harm from ignorance. ' They require to be 
satisfied that their citizens are provided 
w ith all the means of instruction that it is 
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possible to supply, and that ezperieDce and 
invention should be incessantly tasked to 
increase the amount and improve the quali- 
ty of the means. 

"Accustomed beyond any people in the 
world to contemplate the progress of volun- 
tary effort, the achievements of private 
enterprise, and to have faith m both, they 
have not been slow to discover that edu- 
cation for obvious reasons is a specialty 
which baffles the usual laws of demand and 
supply — which languishes on the feeble 
aid of individual effort, and starves on 
voluntary support. They have, therefore, 
filled their land with schools not dependent 
on the desultory bounty of the benevo- 
lent, but resting; on the self-imposed tax- 
ation of the wnole community — not dis- 
figured and encumbered by the dole of 
charity, but thriving on a universal contri- 
bution, the fruit and recognition of a uni- 
versal duly. 

" Such is the excellence of these schools, 
that in many of them the children of the 
rich are found consorting with the children 
of the poor, not because democracy requires 
it, but because democracy is so earnest in 
its purpose that the rich man can find no 
elementary instruction for his children so 
good as that which by law is provided for 
the children of the poor man. 

•' Nor can there be the shadow of a doubt 
Uiat when this system of common schools 
^all have been carried out in all its per- 
fection through the whole range of the 
Union, we shaU find in the rising generation 
net only the obliteration of such peculiari- 
ties or blemishes as may now offend us, 
but moreover the rare assemblage of those 
qualities which constitute the ornament and 
strength of national character. 

*' To do what they have done, the Ameri- 
cans have had their difficulties, and the 
same chief difficulty as we have. If the 
gad-fly pedantry of voluntaryism did not 
much molest them, the antipathies of re- 
ligious sects, as with us, were a serious ob- 
stacle. They triumphed over it in the only 
way that they could — by establishing secu- 
lar schools, from which the great stumbling- 
block of religious teaching was excluded. 
The result has been perfectly successful 
and satisfactory. 



"A most insidious attempt has indeed 
been made to show that the working is 
prejudicial to religion, by Mr. Tremenheere, 
one of Her Majesty's inspectors of schools, 
in his account of the short tour he recently 
made in the United States. It has been 
completely baffled, however, through the 
exertions of the Hon. Mr. Twisleton, who 
caused queries to be addressed' to gentle- 
men officially connected with the school 
system, and several distinguished men, for 
the purpose of testing Mr. Tremenbeere's 
assertions; the answers to which furnish a 
thorough refutation of them.*' 



RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

WHAT ARE THKY FIGHTIKG ABOUT ? 

EVBRY steamer from Europe brings us 
tidings of the war between Russia 
and Turkey, but how many who read 
this intelligence can answer the question, 
" What are they fighting for?" 

This war was provoked by the Emperor 
of Russia. There are lai-ge numbers of 
followers of the Greek Church in Turkey, 
and, as the Czar claims to be the head of 
the Greek Church, he desires to exercise 
a spiritual control and protectorate over 
the members of that Church, notwith- 
standing they are beyond his civil jurisdic- 
tion, and are subject to the government 
of Turkey. This was asking too much d 
the Sultan, and he positively decluied to 
yield a portion of his sovereignty to the 
Czar. 

The Sultan, to conciliate him, liberally 
proclaimed complete toleration and uni- 
versal religious freedom throughout his 
dominions, but the Russian Emperor was 
not satisfied with this, and insisted on his 
first claims. Meanwhile he sent troops 
down to the provinces along the Danube, 
to be in readiness to enforce his demands. 
This aroused the Sultan, and he informed 
the Czar that be would not tolerate bis 
claims over his own subjects, and, more- 
over, if he did not withdraw his troops from 
the Danubian provinces within a certain 
time, he would drive them away. The 
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Russian troops were not removed, but the 
Sultan has kept his word, and been dri- 
ving them off. 

From these statements it would seem 
that the hostilities between Russia and 
Turkey are no more nor less than a relig- 
ious war. But» notwithstandibg this is 
the pretext of the Czar in prosecuting it, 
owing to the religious freedom of Turkey, 
it becomes a pretext without a cause, and 
it is now generally believed to be merely 
an excuse to enable him to get possession 
of Constantinople. For a long time the 
Emperor of Russia has manifested an 
urgent desire to gain the control of that 
city, and he seems now determined to have 
it at all hazards. 

The religion of Turkey is that of Ma- 
hommedanism. It originated with Ma- 
homet, the warrior and prophet of Ara- 
bia, more than twelve hundred years ago. 
His creed maintained that there is but 
one God, and that Mahomet is his prophet. 
It teaches ceremonies by prayer, with 
washings, almsgiving, fasting, sobriety, 
pilgrimage to Mecca, etc. Besides these 
there are a great many other doctrines and 
precepts inculcated, and things prohibited, 
all of which are recorded in the Mahom- 
medan bible, called the Koran. These doc- 
trines and practices Mahomet established 
bjr the sword, and by preaching, and by 
distributing the Koran. He and his fol- 
lowers met with such success that in a few 
years they established their religion in half 
of the known world. 

The Greek Church, of which the Em- 
peror Nicholas claims to be the head, 
was originally a part of the " Holy Mother 
Church," known now as the " Roman 
Catholic Church." The separation first 
occurred about the tenth century; how- 
ever, a union took place subsequently, and 
a final separation occurred not long after- 
ward. The points of difference between 
these two churches are numerous, but we 
have only room to state a few of the most 
important ones. 

** Like the Catholics, the Greeks recog- 
nize two sources of doctrine — the Bible 
and tradition ; attaching, however, more 
importance to the latter than do their 
Catholic brethren, llieir traditions compre- 



hend, not only those doctrines which were 
orally delivered by the apostles, but also 
which were approved by the fathers of the 
Greek Church, and especially John of Da- 
mascus. Some of the sacraments of the 
two Churches are identical, but the Greeks 
exclude confirmation and extreme unction. 
They deny that there is any such place 
as purgatory, although they pray for the 
dead. They also deny that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and Son- 

" The Greeks reject the doctrine of 
transubstantiation of the bread and wine 
into the actual body and blood of Christ. 

"In the Greek Church a priest can exer- 
cise his functions, even though married, 
although he is not allowed to marry again 
should his wife die. In the Catholic 
Church, celibacy is enjoined upon the 
priests, and their marriage is void by the 
laws of the Church. 

" The Greeks do not excommunicate for 
neglect of confession, which ihey hold 
should be voluntary, and do not require 
the acknowledgment of every individual 
sin, and restituiion of stolen goods is not 
considered necessary to salvation. They 
reject the religious use of images .of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and of saints, and do not observe 
the vigils before the Nativity of the Saviour, 
or the festivals of the Virgin Mary or the 
apostles. The services of the Greek Church 
consist almost entirely in outward forms ; 
preaching and catechizing constitute tho 
least part thereof." 

The spiritual jurisdiction of the Greek 
Church in the Russian empire is intrusted 
to a college of bishops and secular cler- 
gymen, called the •* Holy Synod," which, 
however, is subordinate to the Czar. In 
the East there are four patriarchs recog- 
nized as the heads of the Greek Churchy 
one residing at Constantinople, another at 
Jerusalem, the others at Alexandria and 
Antioch. It is now understood that the 
most influential of these, the one to whom, 
in fact, the others are subordinate — ^the 
patriarch of Constantinople — has pro- 
posed to accompany the Sultan to the 
theater of war. 

Moreover, the followers of the Greek 
Church in the dominions of the Sultan de- 
sire to be entirely independent of the Rus- 
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nan Emperor. They prefer the evUs inci- 
dent to their present subjection to the 
Mussulman to the more arbitrary bonds 
of the Czar. Thus, in reality, this war is 
not one for religion, but one of aggression 
and subjugation on the part of Russia. 
Hence, the sympathies of the world are 
with the Turks. 



THE PRAIRIE FIRE AND THE 
RUM FIRE. 

BY RBV. JOHN PISRPONT. 

The prairie fire I at midnight hour 
The traveler heare it roaring by — 

A form of terror and of power, 
That walks the earth and licks the sky. 

The wild deer, on his grassy bed, 

Wakes from his dream' of breaking day. 

Listens, and lifts his antlered head, 
SnufTd file hot blast, and bounds away. 

Where that destroying angel goes. 
Borne on the wings of autumn's wind. 

He leaves no grass, no prairie rose, 
And all is scorched and black behind. 

-Butjffhett spring comes, a flowery belt 

Across the prairie's bosom thrown, 

Shows us that where his foot was felt 

The angel dropped a jeweled zone. 

» » » « 

But there*s a fire along whose track 
Spring never scatters flowers in bloom ; 

No joys ere follow ; all is black 
As midnight in a hopele8»iomb. 

Alike upon the low and high 

Falls this strange fire ; it feeds and plays 
On beauty's cheek, in wisdom's eye. 

And melts down manhood in its blaze. 

In youth and age — its power is such — 
Blossom and fruit alike are burned ; 

And every virtue by its touch 
1» shriveled, and to ashes tamed. 



Quench, holy Father, by thy power, 
By love and law, with spring and well, 

With stream and cistern, flood and shower- 
In mercy queneh this fire from hell! 

Selected. 



MOTHER-OF-PEARL. 

Mother-of-Pearl is the hard, silvery, 
brilliant internal layer of several 
kinds of shells, particularly oysters, 
which is often variegated with changing 
purple and azure colors. The large oys- 
ters of the Indian seas alone secrete this 
coat of sufficient thickness to render their 
shells available to the purposes of manu- 
factures. The genus of shell-fish called 
Pentad inse furnishes the finest pearls, as 
well as mother-of-pearl; it is found in 
greatest perfection round the coast of Cey- 
lon, near Ormous, in the Persian Gulf, at 
Cape Comorin, and among some of the 
Australian seas. The brilliant hues of 
mothef-of pearl do not depend upon the 
nature of the substance, but upon its 
structure. The microscopic wrinkles or 
furrows which run across the surface of 
every slice, act upon the reflected light in 
such a way as to produce the chromatic 
effect. 

Sir David Brewster has shown that if 
we take, with very fine black sealing-wax, 
or with the fusible alloy of D'Arcet, an 
impression of mother-of-pearl, it will pre- 
sent the iridescent appearance. Mother- 
of-pearl is very delicate to work, but it 
may be fashioned by saws, flies, and drills, 
with the aid sometimes of a corrosive 
acid, such as the diluted sulphuric or 
muriatic ; and it is polished by colcothars. 



Good Counsel. — Might I give counsel 
to any young reader, 1 would say to him, 
Try to frequent the company of your bet- 
ters. In books and life is the most whole- 
some society; learn to admire rightly: 
the great pleasure of life is that. Note 
what the great men admired — they ad- 
mired great things ; narrow spirits admire 
basely, and worship meanly. 
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To poor the freih Initraetlon o'er the mind, 

To breathe th' enliTeaiog spirit, to fix 

The generooi porpoee and the nohle thooyht. 



HOW DO YOU LIKE IT?* 



A GAME. 



w 



HiLE Thomas Green was waiting 
in another room^ the remainder 
of the company fixed upon a 
word of double meaning, which it 
was to be his duty to discover by the 
answers given to three questions — 
" How do you like it? when do you 
like it? and, where will you put 
it ?" He was to ask of all in succes- 
sion. 

If unable to guess the word at the 
third round, he would be crowned 
with the dunce-cap, and must re- 
commence his questions. If, on the 
contrary, he hit upon the right word, 
the person whose answer led him to 
conjecture it must take his place. 

On being informed that the word 
had been fixed upon, Thomas entered 
the room, and commenced by ad- 
dressing Anna, with ** How do you 
like it ?" and adding, " now don't 
tell me you like it very well, or not 
at all ; but give me some descriptive 
answer." 

'' I like it with a large capital," 
she replied. 

Thomas, You do? Then it may 
be either a word, a state, a pillar, or 
a man of business. Cousin Alice, 
how do you like it? 

Alice. 1 like it shady, and covered 
with moss. 



Thomas, And you, sister Ellen? 

Ellen. With vaults secure and 
well-filled. 

Thomas. What do you say, Ger- 
trude ? 

Gertrude. I like it covered with 
violets. 

Thomas. How do you prefer it, 
Charlie? 

Charlie. With a good board of di- 
rectors. 

Thomas. What is your preference, 
George ? 

George. I like it high and pictur- 
esque. 

Thomas. How do you like it, 
John ? 

John. With numerous branches. 

Thomas. It can't be a tree. How 
do you like it, Mary ? 

Mary. Very green. 

Thomas. And you, Henry ? 

Henry. Of red brick, or white 
marble. 

Thomas. How contradictory ! 
What have you to answer, Cornelia ? 

Cornelia. lYikQ it steep and rocky. 

Thomas. And you, Louis? 

Louis. I like it warranted not to 
break. 



♦ From "A Week's Delight ; or, Games and Stories," 
published by D. Appleton & Co., New York.^ 
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Thomas. Let me go round again : 
and now I will ask. When do yoa 
like it, Anna ? 

Anna. When I have an account in. 
it. 

Thomas. When do you like it, 
Alice? 

Alice. When I am in the country 
and feel weary. 

Thomas. And you, Ellen? 

Ellen. When I hold a check in my 
hand. 

Thomas. And you, Gertrude ? 

Gertrude. In the spring of the 
year, when I feel languid and senti- 
mental. 

Thomas. When do you prefer it, 
Charlie ? 

Charlie, When I want a loan and 
can give good security. 

Thomas. And you, George ? 

George. When I am at sea, anx- 
iously looking out for land. 

Thomas. What say you, John? 

John. When I am a merchant, en- 
gaged in large transactions. 

Thomas. When do you like it, 
Mary? 

Mary. When my eye is weary of 
a flat, dull country. 

Thomas. And you, Henry ? 

Henry. When I am a stockholder. 

Thomas. So I should think, if it 
paid a good dividend. And if I 
were to ask you my third question, 
** Where will you put it?" one would 
place it under an umbrageous tree, 
another by the sea, a third by a river, 
and a fourth on a good business 
street, near the Exchange. My good 
friends, I should be dull indeed if I 
did not guess it to be a bank ; and 
you, sister Ellen, may take my place ; 
your well- filled vaults first gave me 
the clue. 

What new idea have you learned 
to-day ? 




USE AND BEAUTY OF SPIDERS. 

BT UNCLE GKOROK. 

(( TTOU are not going to take that 
Y awful spider, are you, Cousin 

■*■ Willie? Ugh! ugh! I hate 
spiders." 

'* Yes, Fanny, I guess Uncle 
George will find something about it 
that is not ugly — can't you, Uncle 
George?? 

** I think I can, my lad ; and if 
I could not, 1 should still think that 
nothing which God has made can be 
worthy of my hate ; and if we see 
no use in things, often, lot us rather 
think it is in our ignorance, and not 
their fault ; for every thing should 
have its use, or it would not have had 
its being." 

**Weil, I wish somebody would 
tell me what spiders are good for — 
great, ugly things — ugh! Willie, 
don't bring it near me." 

*' I can tell you one thing they are 
good for, but that will not settle the 
question in your mind, Fanny." 

** Oh, do tell me one thing, and 
may-be I shall not hate them so." 

*' They destroy the flies that annoy 
you so much in the woods and in the 
house." 

** Yes ; but — but what are the fiies 
good for ? If there were no flies to 
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plague us, we should n't need the 
ugly spiders to kill them." 

" Precisely the question I antici- 
pated ; but I will go one step farther ; 
the flies fill decaying flesh with their 
eggs, and produce millions of mag- 
gots." 

** Ho, ho, ho, that's good business. 
What does any body, want of a mil- 
lion maggots, after they've got 'em 
made — after they have them made, I 
mean?" 

'* I will let you answer your own 
question, Willie. You remember the 
carcass of a sheep, that we saw when 
we were walking on the plains?" 

'* Yes, uncle, and how I had to 
hold my breath till we ran by, it 
made me so sick." 

"And do you remember that, two 
days after, the whole carcass was but 
a little heap of earth in the midst of 
the bones, and you found no offensive 
odor as we passed ?" 

"Oh, I see it now ; thatvras what 
those ten thousand thousand maggots 
did. Well, I'm sure I would rather 
have the flies to pester me than that 
dreadful air to breathe." 

** You have answered it now. The 
poison of the wasting carcasses that 
lie about the fields would infect the 
whole air, but for the interposition of 
that despised worm and the hated 
crow. So we have found out a use 
for the spider, and now let us see if 
we can not justify his existence on the 
ground of beauty." 

"Ah ! I guess you will find him 
to look very ugly, after all; for the 
more you magnify him, the more ter- 
rible he must appear." 

" You might think so, Fanny, if 
you were a fly. Willie, just plunge 
him in scalding water ; that will be 
so quick in its effect that he will not 
suffer ; for we must kill him and 
look at him a little at a time. There, 



we must use this fine, sharp knife to 
dissect him, and put a little drop of 
balsam of fir on his foot to make it 
clear. 




bpideb's olaw, magnified. 

" Fanny, you may look first, and 
don't shudder so as to overset the 
microscope." 

" Why.y-y I how beautiful ! This 
did n't come off* that ugly creature, 
I'm sure." 

" What do you find to make you 
doubt your senses, since you saw me 
place the foot of the insect there." 

" dear ! I see a pair of beauti- 
ful shell-combs, and a bunch of sil- 
ver thorns; and the combs are as clear 
as can be, and are colored like amber 
beads. Do look, Willie." 

" yes, cousin Fanny, there could 
be nothing pretty about so dreadful 
a creature ; but I told you Uncle 
George would show us something ,^^ 

"It is no credit to me, my good 
fellow ; the beauty is there, and the 
utility too, I suspect. Those curved 
shell-like combs, as Fanny calls them, 
are the claws of the animal, which, 
separated on the under side into seven 
or eight long teeth, render it easier 
for him to cling to the slender lines of 
his web. You will notice a small 
claw bent backward from ihQ large 
ones, like the rear toe of a bird's foot; 
this, by a hinge-like ligament, or 
fastening, at its roots, can shut up 
toward the others, and so clasp any 
small thing that he would hold. The 
* silver thorns' are only the long hairs 
about the foot, which, before they 
were thinned out by my knife, con- 
cealed the claws, as the fur conceals 
pussy's claws." 
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"And what are the feathers I see J *< Well, how much does that 



any 



here now ? I did n't know that 
thing had feathers but birds. 

** Those are the hairs from the back 
of the insect, about his shoulders, 
and are not precisely feathers, but 
only branched and parted, as the 
hairs on the caterpillar are. Johnny, 
my little fellow, take a peep at the 
monster's forehead." 

''Oh! I'm afraid !" 

'* Don't dodge : he has been in hot 
water too long himself to get you into 
trouble." 

" What scares you, Johnny ?" 

*' I guess you would 'a been scared 
to see all those monstrous great eyes 
looking right at you so, Wiliie." 

"All? You talk as though the 
creature had a head full of eyes. I 
guess your own saw double in your 
fright." 

" Look yourself, Willie, and count 
them." 

** Well, I declare, I think John 's 
right. One, two, three, four, all along 
in one row ; and then there are two 
large ones right in the middle of his 
nose, and two more under them — 
eight eyes ! He ought to be sharp- 
sighted with such a lot of eyes." 

"That is a very moderate allow- 
ance to what his prey has. Here is 
the cornea, or covering, of a fly's 
eye ; count the lenses of that, if you 
please." 

" You don't mean for me to count 
over all that broad honey-comb, do 
you? It would take till night." 

" You can do better than that. 
Count one row through the middle, 
lengthwise, and another across, and 
multiply the two sums together, and 
if the field were square, the result 
would be exactly the number ; but, 
as it is, you will get very nearly 
right. 

" Thirty by sixty-five." 



make ?" 

." Nineteen hundred and fifty." 

"And that you will see is only a 
part of one cornea. Both together 
will give us four thousand eyes for 
the common house-fly." 

" Why, I should think the spider 
would need more than eight to hunt 
flies, if they are so well off as that." 

" The spider trusts to his cunning 
snare, and not to his quick vision. 
Here you will see his stout jaws, or 
mandibles, with which he cmahes 
his prey ; but they, perhaps, are no 
addition to his beauty in your eyes, 
Fanny." 

" They are very beautiful, though, 
if I only think of their deep, trans- 
parent red, and the strong, horn-like 
shape of them." 

" You will grant, then, that my 
ugly spider had beauty, cousin Fan- 
ny ?" 

" Yes, Willie, I donH know but 
every thing has, for really Idid hate 
spiders as much as any thing in tb# 
world but worms." 

"Another day we'll see if your 
hated worm has nothing to redeem 
him. Meanwhile, believe, till you 
know, that there is something in 
every creature to make its life use- 
ful to us, or to other things." 



INPLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 

SOME years ago, in a village in Swit- 
zerland, there were complaints 
among all those who possessed 
trees, that no fruit was safe ; that 
the children plundered it perpetually 
before it came to maturity ; and not 
only that, but that the green sapling 
l|iad no security against them. 
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' Another serious complaint was the 
liarbarity of the children toward all 
living creatures in their power. The 
clergyman, teacher, and elders often 
laid their heads together to find some 
remedy for this inhuman spirit, by 
' which every child in the place was 
more or less affected. They could 
not conceive why such. sport should 
prevail so especially in; this village, 
and could find neither ckuse nor rem- 
edy. All exhortations or puaishments 
were in vain. 

The clc:r':\ i:ian of the village was 
.changed, and the new minister was a 
Ifreat friend to schools. His first 
walk'wasto the school-house. The 
vice of the scholars had been made 
known to him, and the failure of all 
preventive measures hitherto applied. 
But, determining within himself to 
watch the whole course of proceed- 
ings in school, he soon perceived that 
the teacher had a habit, and acquired 
^ a singular dexterity in it, of knock- 
■ ing down and killing flies with his 
i'cane, to the end of which he had 
' fastened a piece of leather. 
• The windows were all on one side, 
and, being exposed to the morning 
son of summer, they were continu- 
ally full of flies. The teacher's path 
lay along them in front of his scholars, 
and, while talking to the latter, he 
struck down the flies as they showed 
themselves at the window. 

This mancEUver amused the chil- 
dren infinitely more than his instruc- 
tions did, i^nd they followed his ex- 
ample. They were incessantly on 
the watch for flies that buzzed about 
the room, caught them in their hands, 
and showed as great dexterity in 
their kind of chase as their teacher 
ia his. But their amusement did 
not end here ; they had learned to 
play with their captives, treat them 
vs^ith detestable cruelty, and seemed 

10 



to find a wicked delight in observing 
the shivering victims. 

On observing these curious and far 
from pleasing peculiarities of the 
school, the intelligent and humane 
clergyman easily accounted for the 
spirit of destructiveness among the 
children, and his first step was to in- 
duce the teacher to take the leather 
from the end of his cane, and next, 
to turn the desks so that the boys sat 
with their backs to the windows, and 
the teacher's path lay on the other 
side of the room. 

Then the minister went frequently 
into the school, and examined so se- 
verely that both teacher and scholars 
had more to do than to give their at- 
tention to the flies. As this was not yet 
entirely satisfactory in its results, the 
minister took advantage of the hot 
summer weather to have instruction 
given only in the afternoon, when the 
school was not so full of flies, and 
thus he gradually banished the in- 
sects from the thoughts of teacher 
and children. But he knew it was 
of little avail solely to pull the weed 
out of the young mind. He obtained 
an unoccupied piece of land fit for 
planting, and, not far from the school, 
laid out a school-garden. 

This pleased the teacher, and the 
children willingly took part in the 
task ; for they had seen and learned 
to like their new V^iinister, who came 
and worked amongst them. The gar- 
den was surrounded by a hedge 
planted with trees and shrubs, and 
each child had a tree or shrub given 
him to take care of. A nursery was 
soon laid out, and provision made 
for plenty of larger gardens and or- 
chards in the village. 

And behold ! the spirit of destruc- 
tiveness among the children soon 
passed away, and every man' s fruit 
and garden became safe ; the youths 
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even begging their parents that trees 
might be planted in the fields for 
them to take care of. The new spirit 
was communicated from children to 
parents, till it spread throughout the 
entire village. Every family had its 
pretty little garden ; an emulation in 
cultivating flowers sprang into exist- 
ence; idle and bad habits disap- 
peared ; and, gradually, the whole 
village became a scene of moral as 
well as of physical beauty. 

This incident, the truth of which 
can be vouched for, has been commu- 
nicated to us by a lady of rank, who 



happens to have lately become ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, and 
has thought that their publicity may 
be advantageous. 

We have no doubt of the fact, that 
the practice of amateur gardening is 
never associated with evil, but is al- 
ways a token of advanced tastes and 
correct habits. We would further 
say, let every school, so far as it can 
conveniently be done, have its gar- 
den, not only for purposes of amuse- 
ment, but as an important engine of 
education. — Chambers^ Edinburgh 
Journal. 




THE PORCUPINE. 



FROM time immemorial this ani- 
mal has been .regarded with 
much curiosity and with fear. 
The curiosity is in a great degree ex- 
cited by the quill-like spines with 
which it is covered. The fear asso- 
ciated with it came from the errone- 
, ous belief that it was capable of 
erecting those spines, and of throw- 
ing them at any thing near it, like so 
many little darts. 

We remember many stories told of 

he wonderful powers of the hedge- 

, in our days of childhood, and then 



really believed that, should we go 
near one, it would dart its needle- 
like feathers into our flesh, and that 
when these had once pierced the skin, 
they would continue to penetrate 
deeper and deeper by their own 
power. 

And when our favorite dog came 
toward us one morning, wagging his 
tail and whining in an imploring 
manner, at the same time holding 
up his nose, which we soon found was 
pierced with several of these quills, 
we felt doubly sure that the stories 
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we had heard of this terrible creature 
must be true. 

It is no wonder that children, and 
even parents, believed this error — for 
such it is — since so many old writers 
of talent and travelers of distinction 
have also believed it to be true. But, 
my young friends, let me tell you, 
that such stories are false. Neither 
the hedgehog nor the porcupine can 
dart its quills into any thing, any 
more than the goose can throw her 
quills at you. 

The fact is this : when irritated, 
the porcupine, which is not furnished 
with teeth or claws for its defense, 
turns its back toward its enemy, 
erects its quills and shakes them vio- 
lently. If the assailant advance too 
near, the animal pushes backward 
against him, often suddenly, and 
with such force as to inflict wounds 
with the sharp, hard points of his 
spines. Moreover, as these quills are 
but slightly attached to the porcu- 
pine, they readily adhere to the 
wound as the animal moves away ; 
and as they have rough or barbed 
edges, they cause much pain. 

The hedgehog of this country is a 
timid, harmless animal, though its 
needle-like spines are serious obsta- 
cles for dogs that venture to attack 
it. The cut at the head of this 
article is intended to represent the 
Brazilian porcupine, found in some 
parts of South America. 

We believe all of this class of ani- 
mals are inoffensive, except when de- 
fending themselves. They lead a 
solitary life, in obscure and lonely 
places, and dig for themselves bur- 
rows in the ground, where they re- 
pose during the day. On the ap- 
proach of darkness they wander 
forth in search of food, which con- 
sists chiefly of roots, herbs, and other 
vegetables. 



The African porcupine possesses 
the largest and most remarkable 
spines or quills. These quills are 
often six or eight inches in length, 
and as large as a common goose-quill. 
They are frequently used for '* sticks" 
to camel-hair pencils and penholders. 
They are usually covered with bands 
of black and white. The African 
porcupine is about two feet long, with 
thick head, blunt nose, and small 
eyes. Its voice is a low grunt. 



ODR SCHOOL. 

At the recent closing exercises of a school in Eeoie, 
N. H., the following lines were read among other prodoe- 
tions from the pupils. We give them place in our coliunnf 
with pleasure, hoping many of our readers will imitat* 
their example in composition , as well as reScho the senti- 
ment of these lines.— £d. StuderU. 

We meet to-day, tbe happy band that oft haT« 

met before ; 
We gather round the old school-honse that w^ 

have loved of yore ; 
The old school-house, I will not tell the joy it hat 

for me ; 
It's enough to know its real worth, whatever its 

pleasures be. 

The morning sun, with beams of lighf^ has found 
us at our task, 

Till evening sun, with beams less bright, that 
tells the day is past. 

We 've learned to count that day as lost whose 
low descending sun 

Bhall tell for us, in all our aets^ no worthy ac- 
tion done. 

Our books — ^their worth and use to us our future 

years will tell ; 
For this we 've studied, worked, and toiled, and 

learned to love them well. 
Each day we've reaped the fairest fruit their 

truth to us imparts ; 
Each year will serve with stronger foroe to Sk 

them in our heartiL ^ j 
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Tht elofliog day has joffc arriTed, our works are 
almost done ; 

And may ths good we 'ye learned abide with 
each and every one. 

An4 should the time again arrive when we to- 
gether meet^ 

We hope our teacher kind to see» and all our 
friends to greet ». w. b. 



LAZY BOYS. 

A LAZY boy makes a lazy man, just 
as sure as a crooked twig makes a 
crooked tree. Who ever saw a boy 
grow up in idleness that did not make 
a shiftless vagabond when he became 
a man, unless he had a fortune left 
him to keep up appearances ? 

The great mass of thieves, paupers 
and criminals that fill our penitentia- 
ries and almshouses, have come to 
what they are by being brought up 
in idleness. Those who constitute 
the business portion of the commu- 
nity, those who make our useful men, 
were trained up in their boyhood to 
be industrious. 

When a boy is old enough to begin 
to play in the street, then he is old 
enough to be taught how to work. 
Of course we would not deprive chil- 
dren of healthful, playful exercise, or 
the time they should spend in study, 
but teach them to work, little by lit- 
tle, as the child is taught to learn at 
school. In this way he will acquire 
habits of industry that will not for- 
sake him when he grows up. 

Many parents who are poor, let 
their children grow up to fourteen 
or sixteen years of age, or until they 
can support them no longer, before 
they put them to labor. Such chil- 
dren, not having any idea of what 
work is, and having acquired habits 



of idleness, go forth to impose upcm 
their employers with laziness. 

There is a repulsiveness in all labor 
set before them, and to get it done, 
no matter how, is their only aim. 
They are ambitious at play, but dull 
at work. The consequence is, they 
rove about the world, get into mis- 
chief, and finally find their way to 
the prison or almshouse. 

With the habit of idleness, vice 
may generally if not invariably be 
found. When the mind and hands 
are not occupied in some useful em- 
ployment, an evil genius finds them 
enough to do. They are found in the 
street till late in the evening, learn- 
ing the vulgar and profane habits of 
those older.in vice ; they may be seen 
hanging around groceries, bar-rooms, 
and streets where crowds gather, but 
they are seldom found engaged in 
study. 

A lazy boy is not only a bad boy, 
but a disgrace to his parents, for it is 
through their neglect that he becomes 
thus. No parents, however poor, in 
these times of cheap books and news- 
papers, need let their children grow 
up in idleness. If they can not be at 
work, make them industrious schol- 
ars, and they will be industrious at 
any business they may undertake in 
after-life. — Selected. 



HA8TYW0RD8. 

Full oft, a word that lightly leaves the tongue 
Another's breast unconscionely has wrung; 
And were the wound but present to the eye, 
We'd mourn the pain that solace might defy. 

Was it a taunt — perhaps a thoughtless jest — 
An idle ripple on the vacant breast f 
But thy keen shafts may yield a venomed death, 
And need, to speed them, bet a little breath. 
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We toy with hearts, as if the thousand chords 
That yibrate to the touch of hastj words 
Gould jacont discords all the livelong daj, 
Nor any tension cause them to give way. 



Oh, strike them gently t Every human breast 
Is by a secret load of grief oppressed ; 
Forbear to add a note of timeless woe, 
Where discords ever are so prone to flow. 




AFTER the elephant, the rhinoceros 
is the most powerful of all quad- 
rupeds. He is at least twelve 
feet in length, from the extremity of 
the snout to the tail ; six or seven 
feet in height ; and the circumfer- 
ence of his body is very nearly equal 
to his length. He is, therefore, like 
the elephant in bulk, and if he ap- 
pears much smaller, it is because his 
legs are much shorter in proportion 
to those of the elephant. 

He differs widely from that saga- 
cious animal, possessing little of his 
rare intelligence. He has no sense 
of feeling externally, except in his 
mouth, which is furnished with a 
movable upper lip, serving, for him, 
the same purpose as the trunk of the 
elephant. 

He is superior to other animals 
only in strength, size, and the offen- 
sive weapon which he carries upon 
his nose, and which is peculiar to 



THE RHINOCEROS. 

him. This weapon is a very hard 



horn, solid throughout, and plaoad 
more advantageously than the horns 
of ruminating animals. These only 
protect the superior parts of the head 
and neck, whilst the horn of the rhi- 
noceros defends all the exterior parts 
of the snout, and preserves the muz- 
zle, the mouth, and the face from in- 
sult ; so that the tiger attacks more 
readily the elephant than the rhi- 
noceros, which he can not attack 
in front without running the danger 
of being killed. 

The body and limbs are covered with 
an impenetrable skin, and he fears 
neither the claws of the tiger or the 
lion, nor even the fire and weapons of 
the huntsman. His skin is a dark 
leather, of the same color, but thicker 
and harder, than that of the elephant, 
and he does not feel the sting of 
flies. He can not contract his skin ; 
it is only folded by large wrinkles on 
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the neck, the shoulders and the but- 
tocks, to faoilitate motion when walk- 
ing. His legs are massive, and ter- 
minate in large feet, armed with three 
great claws. 

Without being useful, as the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros is very hurtful, 
by the prodigious devastation which 
he makes in the fields. The skin is 
tiie most valuable part of the animal. 
His flesh is excellent, according to 
the taste of Indians and negroes. 
Eolben says, he has often eaten it 
with great pleasure. His skin makes 
the best and hardest leather in the 
world. 

The rhinoceros feeds upon herbs, 
thistles, prickles, and shrubs ; and he 
prefers this wild food to the sweet 
pasture of the verdant meadows. 
He is also very fond of sugar-cane, 
and eats all sorts of corn. Hav- 
ing no taste whatever for flesh, 
he does not molest the small animals, 
neither fears the large ones, living 
generally in peace with them all, even 
with the tiger, who accompanies him, 
without daring to attack him. 

The rhinoceroses do not herd to- 
gether, nor march in troops, like the 
elephant ; they are wilder and more 
solitary, and perhaps more difficult to 
be hunted and subdued . They never 
attack men unless provoked; but 
then they become furious and are 
very formidable. The steel of Da- 
mascus and the cimeters of Japan 
can not make an incision in his skin ; 
the darts and lances can not pierce him 
through. 

His skin even resists the balls of 
a musket ; those of lead become flat 
upon his leather, and the iron ingots 
can not penetrate through it. The 
only places absolutely penetrable in 
tills body armed with a cuirass, are 
the belly, the eyes, and round the 
ears ; so that the huntsman, instead 



of attacking this animal standing, fol- 
lows him at a distance by his track, 
and waits to approach him at the time 
that he sleeps or rests himself. 



LITTLE THIKG8. 

A 8PIDKB is a little thing, 
Bat onoe a spider saved a king. 
The little bees are wiser fsur 
Than buffaloes and lions are. 
Little men may do much harm ; 
LitUe girls maj learn to eharm ; 
Little bojs may shame their sires, 
And little sparks become great fires. 
A little pen may write a word 
By which a nation shall be stirred. 
A little money, wisely spent> 
A world of sorrow may prevent 
A little counsel, rightly given. 
May lift a sinful soul to heaven. 
Little losses, day by day. 
Would waste old Rothschild's wealth 

away. 
A little needle in the eye 
May cause an elephant to die. 
A little &ult, if left to grow. 
An emperor may overthrow. 
A little word, but spoke in jest^ 
May rob your neighbor of his rest 
A little selfishness and pride 
The kindest household may divide. 
Little vices many times 
Out-Herod felonies and crimes ; 
And little virtues, in the sum. 
Great excellences may become. 

Selected. 



THB END OF THOSE WHO ARE LEFT TO 
THEKSELYES. 

How pleasant is the honey-pot to 
the fly ! No wonder the delight- 
ed insect should enjoy itself. 
To have that which it likes best of all 
things in the world, and to partake 
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of it as freely as it pleases, must be, 
indeed, no common pleasure. Who 
would have the heart to drive away 
the fly from the honey-pot ? There 
it is, sipping up pleasure and drink- 
ing up delight. Let us leave it to 
its enjoyment. 

How pleasant must light be to the 
moth! The little creature creeps 
out of some dark crevice, or corner, 
into the cheerful chamber, with the 
full blaze of the taper before it. It 
spreads its speckled wings, half wild 
with joy, and flutters nearer and yet 
fiearer, round the glittering flame. 
Happy, happy moth ! we will leave 
thee also to thy enjoyment. 

But see, is that the delighted fly 
that we left so lately on the edge of 
the honey-pot ? The same, the very 
same. It has ventured too far into the 
dangerous delight; the honey has 
clogged its feet ; its wings are sticking 
to its sides ; it can neither fly nor creep; 
it struggles in vain to escape with 
life. Why did we not drive it away 
from the honey-pot ? How dearly it 
has paid for its pleasure ! 

Look yonder ; what has become of 
the happy moth ? Alas ! bewildered 
by the brightness of the flame around 
which it reveled, it has been burned 
to destruction. Singed and scorched 
up, it has fallen on the edge of the hot 
melting taper, yielding up its little 
life. How was it that we did not 
hinder it from going to the flame ? 
What a fearful price it has paid for 
its pleasure ! 

Is there no other creature than a 
moth or a fly that partakes too greed- 
ily of pleasure ? no other being that, 
for a fleeting joy, is in danger of de- 
struction ? How is it with youth, if 
left without a guardian or good friend 
to counsel ? Happy for the young if 
they heed the warning of those who 
would save them from danger. 



TO ELLIE. 

Tbb following poem is a '^heart-offering" from a girl 
about fourteen years of age, to the memory of a littl« 
cousin who recently died. 



No more the loving simbeams reat 

Around th j fair young head ; 
They've laid thee on earth's eilent breast^ 

And tell us thou art dead ; 
That Death hath kissed th j brow, 
And owns oi^ guileless EUie now. 

She loved the blue-leaved morning flowers^ 
And the snowdrop's stainless eye, 

Nor thought we in those happy hours 
That she, like them, must die ; 

But now her cherished form 

No more shall brave life's wintry stornu 

We miss thee when the bright stars gleam 

80 purely in the sky, ^ 

While softly falls the moon's pale beam 

On spire or mountain high ; 
But thou art purer &r, 
In thy fair home, than moon or star. 

Our hearts shall hold thy image dear 

Till death shall call us too ; 
And memory still thy voice will hear, 

Though thou hast passed from view; 
We'll strive, while lasts life's sun, 
That we may meet thee, blessed one. 



Maxims for the Young. — ^Eeep 
good company or none. Never be 
idle ; if your hands can not be use- 
fully employed, attend to the culti- 
vation of the mind. Always speak 
the truth. When you speak to a 
person, look him in the face. 

Never listen to loose and infidel 
conversation. If any one speaks 
evil of you, let your life be so virtu- 
ous that none will believe him. 
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* T« aid the mtiid't dArelopiMnt, $ni « tUi 
Th« dawn of littl* thoaghU.'* 



'■^AY I POP SOME CORN 
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AY I pop some corn?" asked 
Eddie. 

** Yes," answered his mother, and, 
laying down her work, she went to 
the closet and got him several small 
ears, some red and some white, the 
kernels of which were not half as 
large as those of common corn. 

Eddie took a white bowl and sat 
down on the carpet by his mother, 
with the tiny ears in his apron. He 
worked away for some time, shelling 
first one ear and then another, till 
every little kernel was in the bowl, 
and nothing but cobs left. These he 
thought would help build a "log- 
house," so he put them in his play- 
box with those he had treasured be- 
fore, and took his bowl to the kitchen. 

Kate, the cook, was a colored wo- 
man, and she loved children. When 
Eddie said to her, '* Mother told me I 
might pop some corn," she cheerful- 
ly placed the iron pan on the stove, 
and when it was hot enough, told 
him he might put in the corn. 

Pretty soon it went pop, pop, pop, 
till the pan was filled with snow- 
white kernels. Eddie always won- 



dered how they could turn inside out 
and suddenly grow so large. He did 
not understand that it was because 
of the expansion or swelling of the 
air within, till the hard case was too 
tight for it, and then it burst it open 
to find more room. 

Eddie was very busy for some time 
in the kitchen attending to his corn. 
When it was all done, he separated 
that which was popped from that 
which was only parched, and put it in 
different dishes. 

He gave his dog Philo some of the 
brown kernels, and he seemed to like 
them as well as Eddie himself did. 
Eddie enjoyed hearing him crack 
them with his sharp teeth, and would 
stroke his great head, and say, kind- 
ly, *' Poor Philo, you are a good 
Philo," and the dog would wag his 
tail, as much as to say, ** Dear Ed- 
die, you are a good Eddie." 

After giving Philo his share, and 
Kate hers, Eddie carried up a large 
dish full to his mother and the chil- 
dren. He did not wish to eat it all 
himself, for he was a generous boy, 
and always liked to have others par- 
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take of his pleasares, whatever they 
might be. He reserved some of the 
nicest of it in a tumbler, which he 
placed on his mother's work-table. 
Mrs. Dudley took a little, saying to 
him: 

" If you miss your corn, Eddie, 
you will know what has become of 
it." 

He looked up from his play quite 
soberly, and said, slowly, ** Mother, 
if you wish to eat more, you may, 
but / am not going to." 

** Why not, my child?" 

" I am going to save it for father." 

Mrs. Dudley was pleased to see 
Eddie willing to deny himself to give 
to others, so she said to him, *^ That 
is right." 

When his father came home from 
his business, Eddie placed the tum- 
bler beside his plate on the tea-table. 
After the blessing was asked, Mr. 
Dudley, looking at the children, in- 
quired, ** Where did this come 
from ?" 

** I popped it," answered Eddie. 
And his father thanked him with a 
kind and loving smile. 

Eddie was much happier than if 
he had eaten all the corn himself, for 
he had made others happy by his 
generosity. 

*'It is more blessed to give than 
to receive," the Bible tells us; and 
Eddie had been learning this truth 
in the great pleasure he felt in di- 
viding his popped corn with others. 

I hope you who read this story 
know how to sympathize with him. 



If you do not, will you try the ex- 
periment ? and see if you are not far 
happier to share your corn, or your 
candy, or whatever else you may 
have, with your brothers and sisters, 
and those around you, than you are 
to devour it yourself. 

I have seen little chickens seize 
their favorite morsel and run away 
and hide, where they could eat it all 
alone, but I should be sorry to think 
that any child would do so. — The In- 
dependent, 



LITTLE MARY'S LESSON IN 
PERSEVERANCE.* 



BY AMANDA WBSTON. 



ii T DECLARE, it is no use to try. I 

X can't do it !" exclaimed little 
Mary Melrose, as she laid down her 
slate and closed her arithmetic. 

" What is it, Mary ?" inquired her 
father. 

** 0, an old, hateful example in 
Long Division ; the last and the 
worst one under that rule. I've done 
every one in to-morrow's lesson but 
that ; and I've been trying on that 
ever since I came home from school, 
but it will not come right. It's no 
use ; I do not mean to try any more." 

Mr. Melrose smiled. '* Come here, 
Mary, and take a seat on my knee. 



♦ From "Home Scenes," published by L. C. Matlock, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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I want to talk with you a little," he 
said. 

Mary very readily obeyed. A seat 
on father's knee was a sure sign of 
something pleasant. Mr. Melrose 
passed his hand gently over her head 
and said, quietly, " I will tell you a 
story, Mary." 

Mary's face brightened. The other 
children gathered around to listen. 
Mrs. Melrose looked up from her 
work, and smiled at their eager faces ; 
and Mr. Melrose smiled too as he 
commenced his story. 

"Once upon a time " 

" Is ifra true story, father ?" inter- 
rapted Ellen. 

•' You may tell me what you think 
about that when it is finished," re- 
plied her father, " but please not to 
interrupt me again." 

*' Once upon a time," he com- 
menced anew, ** a poor man under- 
took to build a house. He had been 
working and saving money for it, a 
long time. At last he thought he had 
enough to pay for building. So he 
hired a team to draw the timber, and 
boards, and shingles, and stone that 
he would want about the house. 
Then he went to work to dig the cel- 
lar ; and stoned it up all around, 
nicely. 

" It was hard work, and he was 
tired a great many times before it 
was done ; but he finished it, and 
went to work on the timber for the 
frame of the house. 

'' When the frame was all ready, 
the] neighbors came to help him raise 



it. But he had made some mistake 
about it, and the timbers would not 
fit in their places. So they could not 
raise the frame. Then the man was 
discouraged, and said he would not 
try to build." 

"What a foolish man, father!'' 
said Mary. 

" I do not think the story is true, 
father," said Ellen ;" for I do not 
believe any one would be so foolish." 

" The man must have been a car- 
penter," said Charley, "or he could 
not have built his own house. And I 
think he did not learn his trade very 
well, or he would have done it bet- 
ter." 

" Is it true, father ?" inquired El- 
len a second time. 

" It is a fable," replied Mr. Mel- 
rose ; " and there is a second part to 
it, and then a moral." 

" Tell us the second part, father, 
please !" exclaimed the children. 

Mr. Melrose smiled as he com- 
menced. " Once upon a time, a little 
girl undertook to study arithmetic." 

"0, father! father !V exclaimed 
Mary, placing her hand upon her fa- 
ther's lips to silence him ; " I know 
what you are going to say, and I 
know the moral, too. Please to let 
me get down, father." 

" Let me finish the story first, and 
give the moral," said her father, 
laughing. 

" The story is finished," said Mary; 
" and the moral is, that I must try 
that puzzling example once more. 
Please let me go now, father." 
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The other children laughed. Mary 
slid down from her father's knee, took 
her book and slate, and went to her 
room. 

Half an hour after, she returned, 
with an expression of triumph on her 
face, and laid the book and slate^upon 
the table, without saying a word. 

" So the house is built, is it, Ma- 
ry ?'' said her father. 

" Yes, father," replied Mary, laugh- 
ing ; " and it will never want build- 
ing over again." 

In fact, from that time, whenever 
Mary felt discouraged about any thing 
she was trying to do, she would say 
to herself, " Once upon a time a poor 
man undertook to build a house," 
and then she tried once more. 



ACTING LIES, 

MOST children suppose that they 
never lie unless they utter it in 
words ; but there are lying looks ^ and 
lying actions^ as well as lying words. 
Here is a story from the ** Child's 
Paper," which will show our young 
readers what is meant by acting lies. 

" Jane, go into the store-room 
closet, and fetch me the large blue 
jar," said a mother to her little girl. 
Jane put down her books, for she was 
going to school, and ran to the closet, 
where the first thing she saw was a 
basket of large red apples. 

** I should like one of these to car- 
ry to school," she thought, but she 
lid not know whether her mother 



would think it best for her to hav® 
one ; so, instead of asking, she slipped 
the biggest she saw into her pocket, 
and covered her pocket over with her 
shawl, lest her mother should see it. 

Jane then took the jar to her mother, 
and went to school with the apple, 
which proved to be a hard winter ap- 
ple, unfit to be eaten. 

By and by Jane's class in history 
was called up to recite, and Jane was 
quite particular about getting her 
seat behind the stove, rather out of 
the way of the teacher's eye. 

Jane had her history in her hand, 
with her pencil between the pages of 
the lesson, and every now and then, 
watching her chance, she peeped into 
the book, but when the teacher 
glanced that way, she looked up as 
innocently as could be. 

School was dismissed a little earlier 
than usual, and Helen Brewster went 
home with her to get a book which 
Jane promised to lend her ; but she 
did not want to let her mother know 
that school was done, lest her mother 
might want her to play with baby, or 
to help her in some way. So she 
opened the door very softly, and crept 
up stairs on tiptoe. 

A call came from the sitting-room, 
" Jane, is that you ?" It was her 
mother's voice, but Jane made be- 
lieve she did not hear. She crept 
down, and out again, and did not. go 
back for some time. 

" I thought 1 heard you come in 
some time ago," said her mother; 
^* I wish it had been you, for I need- 
ed you very much. Willie has been 
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▼ery siok." Jane said nothing, and 
how she felt you may. perhaps ima- 
gine. 

We have followed Jane through a 
part of a day, and seen her just as 
jhe was, not as she seemed to be, to 
her mother and teacher; and what 
do you think of her ? 

There are many children like Jane, 
and perhaps they will see themselves 
in her. Jane, you see, was not a 
truthful child. ** But she did not tell 
any lie," some one will say. No, but 
she acted lies, and you see in how 
many things she deceived in half a 
day's time. 

" Little things," perhaps you will 
say. But it is little things which 
show what we really are, and which 
make up the character. There is no 
habit more dangerous than a habit of 
deceiving in little things, because so 
easily fallen into. 

We hope all who read this will ex- 
amine their conduct, and see if th6y 
are in danger of forming the habit of 
acting lies. 



GOOD MANNERS. 

MY little readers, what do you sup- 
pose is meant by " good man- 
ners?" Some children seem to 
think it is to make a bow, and say 
** Thank you." These are very well, 
but there are a great many more 
things to be done, if you would have 
good manners. 



We once heard a story of a wo- 
man who lived in a small village, 
who expected a visit from some 
strangers whom she supposed were 
very particular in their manners, 
which will show you how ridiculous 
children act who only put on good 
manners as they do clean clothes, 
for company. 

The fact is, children, if you would 
have good manners before company, 
you must practice good manners 
every day, with your brothers and 
sisters, and with every body. But 
you shall have the story about the ill- 
bred children. And we hope you 
will not forget the lesson which this 
story is intended to impress upon 
your minds. 

Before the visitors came, the mo- 
ther called all her children together, 
and told them that after she had 
dressed them up they must sit very 
still till the company came, and then 
they must be sure to get up and 
make bows and courtesies ; and that 
they must mind and say "Yes, 
Ma'am," and "No, Ma'am," and 
" Yes, Sir," and " No, Sir," and "I 
thank you." 

When the company arrived, these 
children were all sitting in a row; 
but no sooner had the visitors entered 
the room than they all rose at once, 
made their bows and courtesies, and 
repeated, as fast as they could, " Yes, 
Ma'am ; No, Ma'am ; Yes, Sir ; No, 
Sir, I thank you;" then sat down 
again, and concluded their attempt 
at good manners by saying, " There, 
mother, now we've done it." 
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ORIGIN OF THE Names OF DAT8.--The division of 
time into weeks is very ancient, thotigh not 
universal. Nearly all those nations which 
do so divide time have adopted the names of the 
planets for their days, using the eun and moon, 
with the five oldest known planets. The planets, 
however, are used only as symbols of the divin- 
ities supposed to preside over them. 

The ancient Armenians had a particular name 
for the thirty days of the month and the twenty- 
four hours of the day, derived from the names 
of divinities and mountains. 

The Kalmuck Tartars gave the names of ani- 
mals to the months, the days, and the hours. To 
the names of the twelve Zodiacal eigns^ they 
joined those, in both masculine and feminine, 
of what they called " the five elements" — wood, 
fire, iron, earthy and water, and thus formed de- 
nominations for a double cycle of sixty years, or 
a hundred and twenty proper names for so many 
consecutive years. 

The Chinese emperors have for ages given a 
name to the time of each reign, and to the years 
of which it is composed ; and have changed the 
names of the years at pleasure. One emperor is 
cited who, in a reign of twenty-four years, pro- 
duced such a change four times; a piece of foolish 
vanity which outdoes the French, who, after 
their great revolution, reconstructed the entire 
ealendar, commencing the year at the autumnal 
equinox, and dividing time into weeks often days 
each. 

The origin of our own names of the days of 
the week dates back to remote antiquity. These 
names stand as monuments of a long-vanished 
religion — as it were, fossil relics of extinct races 
of gods and heroes. 

Sunday, Anglo-Saxon, Sunnadceg ; Dutch, 
Zondag ; German, Sonntag ; Danish and Swe- 
dish, Sondag ; is the day of the sun, the time 
consecrated to the wor8hi^> of that luminary. 

Monday, French, Lundi; A. Sax., Monan- 
doeg; Du., Maendagh ; Qer,, Montag ; is that 



day which was sacred to the moon in the old 
mythology. 

Tuesday, Fr., Mardi; A. Sax., Tiwoesda^ ; Do., 
Dingsdag; Ger., Dingstag ; Dan., Tiradag ; 
Sw., Tudag ; is Tig*9 or Tuisco's day. Tuisoo 
was the Norse Mars, the god of strife and litiga- 
tion. It is noticeable that the French, Mardi, 
and the Spanish, Maries — the day of Mars — 2Lt% 
identical in sense with the northern names. So 
also the Fr., Lundi, and Sp., Lunes, day of the 
moon, correspond with the Saxon, Monandag, 
Monday. 

Tuesday was formerly, and is, somewhat, 
even now, devoted to the opening of courts^ 
trials, and the general affaire of a stirring sort 
The Dutch and German names, Dingstagy desig- 
nate it as thingS'dayj when things, in a marked 
sense, are expected to come off. 

Wednesday is, A. Sax., Wodensdcsg ; Du., 
Woensdagh; Sw., Odemdag ; Fr., Mercredi; 
Sp. Miercoles ; Woden's, or Mercury Vday. Wo- 
den, or Odin, was the Scandinavian god corre- 
sponding with the Roman Mercury ; and here it 
is to be noticed again, that nations and languages 
so diverse should have adopted the same idea 
in naming that day; a repeated coincidence thai 
can not be accidental. 

Thursday, A. Sax., Thors-dceg; Du., Bunder*" 
dagh: Ger, Donners-tag ; Dan., Torsdag ; is 
Thor's or Thunder's day, Thor being the Jupiter, 
Zeiis^ or Jove of our northern ancestors — th« 
god of thunder and power. The Fr., Jeudi ; 
Ital., Giovedi; Sp., Jtteves; give us the same 
name in the Roman derivative — Jove's day and 
Tiior's day, the day of the Thunderer, in both 
ends of the world, forming another invisible link 
between these extremes. 

Friday, A. Sax., Frig-dceg ; Du., Vry-dagh; 
Ger., Freitag / is the day of Frigga, the goddess 
of love and pleasure, the Norse Venus. In the 
Irish, i^ra^; in Dutch, Vrow ; in Ger., jPV-at*; 
is woman, all doubtless from the same root with 
Frigga, the woman par excellence. It iis furthev 
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eorioQS to notice that the Ger^ freudi^ joy, de- 
light^ is apparently associated with the same 
root as Frigga, the goddess of delight and love. 
By what strange mistake, then, has Friday, so 
happily named, become the day of bad Inck, and 
for hanging I Why should the day of the love- 
goddess be selected for executions ? Is there any 
natural connection between the hempen noose 
and the silken, between matrimony and hang- 
ingt 

Saturday, A. Sax., S€deme$dag; Du., Batur- 
dag; is Saturn's day, the god Sieter of the north- 
em mythology, corresponding with Saturn of the 
southern. May not the French name, Samedi^ 
and the German, j9am<<a^, be simply San, or holy- 
day, as Saturday was the sabbath of one of the 
primitiye religions? And what, is the significance 
of the French Dimanche^ for Sunday ? Will you 
say the ** day of sleevet," from the Bishop's dress, 
or **«*«»/ une autre paire de manehe$" — that's 
something else altogether f Well, what then ? 

Importance of Punotuation. — I^ ingenious 
expedient was once devised to save a prisoner 
charged with robbery, in the criminal courts at 
Dublin. The principal thing that appeared in 
evidence against him was a confession, alleged 
to have been made by him at the police office, 
and taken down in writing by a police officer. 
This writing contained the following passage, 
without punctuation : 

*'Magnam said he never robbed but twice said 
it was Crawford." 

The meaning which the writer attached to it 
was this : 

**MagDam said he never robbed but twice: 
said it was Crawford." 

Mr. O'Gorman, the counsel for the prisoner, 
begged to look at the paper. He perused it^ and 
rather astonished the peace officer by asserting 
that^ so far from proving his guilty it dearly 
proved his innocence. 

*'Thi8^"eaid the learned gentleman, "is the 
fair and obviiua reading of the sentence : 

**MagnHiii bdu\ he nev^r robbed, but twice aaid 
Uwae Crawford." 

This interpretation had its effect upon the 
jury, and the man was acquitted. 

FsQASus UNDER A SiDB-sADDLBw — Saxc, the Sa- 
tirical poet, in a recent lecture, speaking of the 
artistic inelegance of our female poets, notwith- 
■tanding all Uieir wealth of fancy and sentimenti 



says: <*It seems impossible for Pegasus to trot 
handsomely under a side-saddle." 

We are inclined to the opinion that it depends 
very much upon who occupies the side-saddle, and 
that Saxe should have made a few exceptions. 

Abernetht's Eccentricities. — Of John Aber- 
nethy, of Edinburgh, one of the moet eminent 
surgeons and medical writers of the last centu- 
ry, several anecdotes are recorded. He was ex- 
tremely eccentric, or rather extremely manly: 
he acted and spoke always as nature dictated, 
and not as custum ordained. To a rich valetu- 
dinarian gentleman he once said, " Live on a six- 
pence a day, and earn it^" and to a lady of the 
same species, who offered him a fee, he said, 
" Madam, keep your money and buy a skipping- 
rope." 

When he loved, he still tH>ntinued to despise 
the forms with which society ever seeks to en- 
cumber the sayings and doings of men. He did 
not waste his time in courting, nor did he pros- 
trate himself before the relatives of his Eve. 
He met her in the streets, revealed his affection 
for her, and offered her his hand. She accepted 
it, and he immediately gave her a purse, with 
orders to furnish a house. 

A RIDDLE. 

I OFTEN murmur, yet I never weep ; 
I always lie in bed, but never sleep ; 
My mouth is wide, and large than my head, 
And much disgorges, though it ne*er is fed; 
I have no legs or feet, yet swiftly run. 
And, the more falls I get^ move faster on. 

ANSWER TO ENIGMA 

IN THE JANUART NUMBER. 

From M.y of Bruynswick^ N, Y. 

Fishermen oft use a net 
Brewers sell their ale as yet. 
All should use their toU with care. 
And of liquor should beware. 
None of *'<m" need be afraid. 
Money at the mint is made. 
Eggs by hens are often laid. 
All admit they love to eat. 
Post-paid letters are a treat 
Liquor-dealers stand in awe, ' 
Fearing the Mains Liquor Law. 
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Aon OF MoHABCHS. — ^The following are the 
igee of the principal sovereigns now reigning : 
England, Her Majesty Queen Victoria, aged 84; 
William I^ King of Wurtemberg, 72 ; Leopold, 
King of the Belgians, 63 ; Frederick William 
IV., King of Prussia, 68 ; Nicholas I, Emperor 
of Hussia, 69 ; Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, of 
France, 46 ; Oscar L, King of Sweden and Nor- 
way, 64; Charles Christian Frederick, King of 
Denmark, 46 ; Joseph Maxilimian, King of Bava- 
fia, 42; Francis Joseph Charles, Emperor of 
Austria, 23 ; George - Frederick - Alexander- 
Oharles-Emest- Augustus, King of Hanover, 84 ; 
Abdu-L-Medjid, Sultan of Turkey, 32. 

Mb8. E. C. Judson, (Fanny Forrester,) the 
widow <rf the late Dr. Judson, missionary to 
Bnrmah, is, it is feared, in the last stages of con- 
sumption. Her physicians have but little hope 
of her recovery. She is at Madison, N. Y. 

Ths Kmo OF Sweden has signified his inten- 
tion to restrict the manufacture of intoxicating 
drinks in his kingdom. In a recent speech at 
Stockholm, in opening the session of the Estates, 
he said : "From all parts of the kingdom peti- 
tions have been presented to me, soliciting that a 
limit may be put to the present extravagant fab- 
ricfttion] of strong drink, and to the immoderate 
abnse which is the consequence of the facility of 
obtaining it. A proposition embracing this im- 
portant subject will be presented to the Diet, and 
I am convinced that it will with eagerness meet 
my paternal wishes." 



Lbttbbs, Lettbbs. — One million two hundred 
and thirty thousand letters passed through the 
New York Post OflSlce in a single day— Saturday, 
January 21, 1864. This is believed to be the 
largest number known in one day. 

The Crystal Palace is still open to viaitort, 
daily, from 10 A- M. to 6 P. M. It is now pro- 
posed to make this exhibition a permanent insti- 
tution. We hope this will be the result^ and that 
it may thus become a place of instruction and 
happiness to many thousands annually, both from 
the country and in the city. We regret to learn 
that the original stock of this enterprise, amount- 
ing to $489, OGO, together with its entire receiptp, 
have already been expended, and that the Asao- 
ciation are still in debt more than $100 000. Du- 
ring' the past year, the greatest amount of money 
received ^in one day was $6,291 26, on the 18th 
of October. 

Jennt Lini) btell a Songstress.— During the past 
winter,. Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) has 
given a series of concerts in Vienna, and she is 
expected to sing in London during the present 
season. 

ExTROPB. — Late news from Europe seems to ren- 
der still more certain a general continental war. 
England and France are to assist Turkey against 
Russia, and it is believed that Austria will also 
cooperate with them. Several battles have been 
fought between the Turks and the Russians, and 
the Turks are usually victorious. The seat of 
war is along the Danube, in dominions of Tur- 
key called Wallachia and Moldavia, some en. 
gagement& have occurred on the Black Sea, one 
of which was disastrous to the Turkish fleet. 
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- » m F m i K . — ^Write letters to your absent friends, 
Wl and thus cultivate friendship and sodal- 
» ' ity. Write to your brother who left 
borne a few months since to engage in business 
in some distanWty, or who perchance may have 
Bought a home at the far West. Write and keep 



alive the brotherly affection which so tenderly 
bound you together in the home of your child- 
hood. Let not the coals of affection grow gray 
on the altar of brotherly love, while they may 
be so easily fanned into a glowing heat by writ- 
ing a letter. 
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YouDg man, you who left your home to seek 
your fortune among etrangera, forget not the la- 
ther, mother, sister, and brother left behind you. 
Often will their thoughts go out after you, 
and long to hear of your welfare ; oh, let them 
have frequent assurance of your kind remem- 
brance, and experience the pleasure of a letter 
from the absent one. You can hardly realize 
the amount 4»f happiness that you may thus pour 
into the hearts of those dear ones around the pa- 
ternal fireside. 

Are you a sister to that absent brother f Let 
him often rejoice in the affectionate remembrance 
and the virtuous influence of a sister's love. 
Commune often thus with him, and none can 
tell the power thou majet exert in stimulating 
him to noble aims and honorable pursuits. Yes, 
write, all of you, brother, sister, father, and 
mother, cousin, nephew, niece, uncle, and aunt, 
end all who have friends. 

Just a Hint.— One number more will close 
the eighth volume of ''The Student," and we 
htve in store many good things, and several im- 
portant changes in our periodical, by way of en- 
largement, new type, etc 

The subscriptions of some of our present sub- 
scribers will expire next month, but we intend to 
send them a sample of The Student in its new 
dress, and, of course, shall expect them to take 
a great interest in its welfare, and to show it 
to all their friend««, and get many new names 
to send to us with their own. 

Banvard's Georama.— For many months Mr. 
Banvard has exhibited his magnificent panora- 
mic representation of the Holy Land, and with 
great success. That Exhibition has now closed, 
and he has opened, at the same place, 596 Broad- 
way, a new panorama, of the Nile, together with 
the well-known picture of the Mississippi. Such 
truthful delineations as Mr. Banvard gives in his 
paintings are second only in interest and value 
to the real visit to the scenes portrayed. No one 
will visit Mr. Banvard's Georama without being 
I instructed. 



\ 



Volumes of The Student for last year, bound 
in muslin, will be sent by mail to any post office 
in the United States, free of postage, on the re- 
ceipt of |1.50. Postage-stamps may be sent for 
parts of a dollar. The numbers, unbound, fur- 
nished for one dollar. 
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PRAcncAL MERCAimLi CoRRESPOifDrocii.— A Collection of 
Modern LeUers of Business, with Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, an Analytical Index, and an Appendix, cob- 
tainioR Pro Forma Ui voices. Account Sales, Bills of Lad- 
ing, and Bills of Fxchange. Also, an explanation of 
the German Chain-Rule, as applicable to the calculatioa 
of Exchanges, By William Anderson. 12mo ; pp. 'Sfk 
Published by D. Appletou & Co., Nos. 346 and 348 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Our school-books and our literature abound in almost 
every other branch, while comparatively little is pablished 
expressly to instruct dox young men destined for cominer- 
cial life in the practical duties pertaining to such an occu- 
pation. When the young man leaves school, and would 
engage as a clerk in some commercial business, he is left 
to learn its duties as he be^ can by the experience which 
he may chance to get, without any instructions from books, 
by study or reading. How much better would it be f« 
him, as well as for his employers, were he to have placed 
in his hand a book like the one now before us, or one still 
better, if adapted more particularly to American business, 
from which he could derive incalculable aid in familiarix- 
ing himself with the best irodes of conducting all transao- 
tions connected with the counting-house, and a correct 
and thorough business style in corresiwndence. 

Ea^u those who open "commercial schools," as they 
are termed, and profess to give their pupils a commercial 
education, themselves feel the want of a work of this kind, 
made up, as the one before us is, not from imaginary trans- 
actions and correspondences, but from a collection of gfcn- 
uine commercial letters of recent dates, giving a real and 
correct representation of the modes of conducting bosi- 
ness. We cheerfully commend this book to all teachers 
who are training young men for commercial life, and eqie- 
cialiy to all clerks, and even business men, who would 
gain a fuller knowledge of all duiies pertaining to theij 
occupations. 

Thb Rhtooric ofConvbrsatiox ; or Bridles and Spurs for tho 
Management of the Tongue. By Geo. W. Hervey, au- 
thor of " The Principles of Courtesy." 12mo ; pp. 880. 
Published by Harper and Brothers, New York. 

We have a variety of works on rhetoric which teach 
the art of speaking in public, but we believe this work ia 
the first to apply it to instructing the many in conversatioo. 
The treatise contains much that is valuable on this sub- 
ject, though on some points more profuse and general 
than we could wish ; yet its perusal can hardly fail to 
impart much instruction that would tend to improve con- 
versation. 

PirrNAM's Moot ELY MACAZtxr—consisting entirely of 
anginal articles, by eminent American writers — is on« 
of the very best offered to the public. In Europe, as well 
as in our own country, it meets with high commendatuns. 
Its position among American magazines may be compared 
to that occupied by Blackwood's among English literature. 
Terms $3.00. Address Geo. P. Putnam & Co., No. 10 Park 
Place, New York. 
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WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 



THB subjecjt of this biographical sketch 
was Ubrn April 17, 1806, at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. His mother died 
when he. was an infant, and he was left to 
the care of his grandmother, residing in his 
native city. His father failing in the mer- 
cantile business, their son received only a 
limited education. Though he was denied 
a classical training in college, yet he pos- 
sessed an indomitable application to study, 
and not only stored his mind with the 
richest literature, but received, imsolicited, 
a tribute to his diligence and acquisitions, 
in the degree of Doctor of Laws, which 
wasr conferred upon him by the University 
of Alabama. 

VOL. Vm. — ^HO. VI, APRIL, 1854. 



At first it was designed that he should 
study medicine, but his inclination led him 
to the law. He was admitted to the bar 
of South Carolina when he was twenty-one- 
years of age, but practised only a few 
years. 

At one time Mr. Simms purchased a 
newspaper, and became an editor. He en- 
tered the arena of politics as a Unionist, in 
opposition to the spirit of nullification, at 
one time so exciting in his native State. 
At the end of a few years he found that 
he had exhausted his pecuniary resources, 
and involved himself in debt. At this 
juncture he disposed of his establishment^ 
and decided upon his future pursuits.. He 
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determined to retriere his fortune by litera- 
ture, and immediately entered upon mea- 
sures of preparation. By this tinfe he had 
lost his mtber, also his wife, whom he had 
married before he was of age. 

Mr. Simms is chiefly known to the 
world as an author. In biography and 
history he is the author of the Life of 
Marion ; The Life of Captain John Smith, 
founder of Virginia ; a History of South 
Carolina ; a Geography of the same State ; 
a Life of Bayard ; and a Life of General 
Greene. 

Mr. Simms is a poet also, and has 
written a large number of poems, which 
have won for him a wide reputation, abroad 
as well as at home. He has also produced 
several historical romances, founded on the 
incidents of our Revolution. In this man- 
ner be has done more than any other au- 
thor to illustrate and render classic the 
legends and traditions of his native State 
4MmI of the South generally. 

Uis keen and fresh perceptions of nature 
furniaji hinl with beautiful pictures, the truth- 
fulness and clearness of which are admira- 
bly presented in the lucid style in which they 
are painted. He draws from a full tress- 
my, of varied experience, active thought, 
eloce. observation, original reflection, and a 
spuit which has drunk deeply and lovingly 
from the gushing founts of nature. His 
intense intellectual activity and unwearied 
laboiiottsness enable him to accomplish 
an almost incredible amount of literary 
labor. 

The literary habits of Mr. Simms are 
very uniform. His working hours usually 
commence in the morning, and last till two 
or three in the afternoon, after which he 
indulges m out-of-door recreations, in read- 
ing, or sooiety. If friends pr visitors break 
into his hours of morning labor, which he 
does not often permit, he usually redeems 
the lost time at night, after the guests 
have retired. He resides at Charleston, 
Soifth Carolina, during the summer, but 
spends his winters on a country estate, in 
Barnwell District. Landscape-gardening 
is one of his favorite pastimes, and the 
grounds adjoiiung his country residence 
— "Woodlands'* — aflford agreeable evi- 
dence of.his<goQd taste. 



In size he is a man of athletic form, 
possessing vigorous health and a fresh com- i 
plexion. His manners are singularly frank 
and ingenuous, his domestic affections | 
strong, his friendships faithful and lasting, 
and his life blameless. Ko man ever wore 
his character more in the general sight of 
men than he. His mind is active in con- 
versation as well as in his writings. 



LEARNING WITHOUT A MASTER. 

EARNESTLY and frequently as we have 
appealed to the youth who read the 
columns of 7%e Student from month 
to month, we must again entreat them with 
the request that they read the following arti- 
cle, for which we are indebted to the iVWir 
Englarid Farmer, And we hope its valu- 
able advice will long be cherished, and 
thus be the means of stimulating many a 
youth to improve all his leisure moments 
m cultivating his mind, and thus fitting 
himself for usefulness : 

Kot a few books have been published, 
professing to induct the student into the 
mysteries of various languages and sciences, 
" without a master." Did it ever occur to 
you, most courteous reader, that any thing 
within the capacity of the human mind may 
be learned in the same way ? Studying 
" without a master" is not, of course, to be 
understood literally. The master is there, 
but he appears only in the printed page, 
and not in his bodily presence. 

We will not say of the schoolmaster, as 
some ill-mannered critics said of^Paul, that 
** his letters are weighty and powerful, but 
his bodily presence is weak." The reverse 
of this was commonly true, as was often 
most satisfactorily demonstrated te us, in 
our jacket and-trowser days, when the 
whole subject was ably expounded, and 
" illustrated with numerous cuts." But, 
while admitting the force there is in a liv- 
ing and active presence before the student, 
it is a question whether there is not in 
some minds a tendency to lean too much 
upon schools and teachers in the work of 
education. 

Far be it from us to utter a word in dis- 
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J>aragement of the work of the instructor 
oi youth. This right hand, though never 
trained in academic halls, would almost re- 
fuse to obey the impulse which guides it, 
sooner than record an unjust word concern- 
ing those who are engaged in this good 
work. But it is no disparagement of the 
teacher or the school to say that they are 
not indispensable to the student. They are 
invaluable helps, it is true ; but since all 
-can not enjoy their aid, it is consoling to 
know that many have become wise without 
them. 

James Ferguson, the celebrated Scotch 
astronomer, learned to read without an in- 
structor, and mastered the elements of his 
favorite science while a shepherd's boy, 
watching his flocks in the fields by night. 
Sir William Phips, a former Governor of 
Massachusetts, learned to read and write 
after entering upon his eighteenth year, 
and while serving an apprenticeship to a 
ship-carpenter in Boston. Thousands of 
similar instances might be adduced, were 
it necessary, to show that education does 
not depend upon teachers and schools. 

President Hopkins has wisely observed, 
that every man who is educated at all, is, 
and must be, »«Z/*-educated. Daniel Web- 
ster uttered the same truth, when he said, 
** The Creator has so constituted the human 
intellect, that it can only grow by its own 
action, and by^ its own action it will cer- 
tainly and necessarily grow. Every man 
must therefore ed ucate himself. His books 
and teacher are but helps ; the work is his." 
This sentiment should be impressed upon 
the mind of every youth who has been de- 
nied the advantages of the school-room. 
True, he is deprived of a most valuable 
assistant; but let him not give up all at- 
tempts at mental culture on this account. 

As the '* winter schools" are now closed, 
probably we address many young lads and 
lasses who have just enjoyed their last 
" schooling," and who will receive no far- 
ther assistance in their stadies but such as 
4s common to all. We have a word to 
whisper in the ear of such. 

Young friends, dorJ't stow your books 
away in the garret, nor consign your studies 
to oblivion, because you are no longer sub- 
ject to the constraints of the school-room. 



Your education is not finished — it is but 
begun. You will soon forget much of the 
knowledge you have so laboriously ac- 
quired during the winter, unless you ocoa* 
sionally recur to your books. The mind is 
like a polished piece of metal ; a little rub- 
bing every day will keep it in good order, 
but if long neglected, it is difficult to " put 
on the polish" again. By keeping up your 
studies at home, you will not only retain 
the ground already won, but be able to 
make larger advances in knowledge. 

** But, man alive," we hear somebody 
saying, ** you are certainly crazy. We are 
going to work now, and how do you sup- 
pose we can keep up our studies, when we 
are engaged all day in plowing, digging, 
teaming, cooking, mending old clothes, 
(fee.?'' 

We will tell you how: Improve those 
leisure moments and fragments of time in 
rubbing up the mind, which too many 
waste in lounging abo\tt the istreets ialdie 
tattle, foolery, or sleep at bqiitie. These 
spare moments are grains of precious gold 
dust, and should be tr^^asured^ with Watch- 
ful care. They have perfornied wonders 
for others, and will do so for you, if ygu 
give Ihem a chance. 

Dr. John Mason Good composed: jaj« 
long and elaborate poetical translation of 
Lucretius in the streets of London, while 
passing from one patient to another. Dr. 
Burney, the distinguished musician, learned 
the Italian and French languages on horse- 
back, while riding from place to place to 
give his professional instructions. William 
Button, a well-known English writer, went 
to work in a sink mill at the age of seven, 
and remained till he was fourteen, and af- 
terward served an apprenticeship to a 
stocking- weaver ; but he found leisure to 
educate himself, and became a prolific 
writer. 

Wm. Cobbett learned grammar when 
he was a " private soldier on sixpence a 
day," amid the ** talking, singing, whistling, 
and bawling of at least half a score of the 
most thoughtless of men ;" and yet he be- 
came a vigorous «nd pure writer. Hugh 
Miller, who is equally eminent as a geolo- 
gist and a writer, was a stone-mason, not 
many years ago ;. and he would have been 
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laboring in the same useful but humble 
eapacity to^ay, instead of delighting thou- 
sands of readers in this and the old world 
with the instaructive productions of his pen, 
but for a diligent improvement of his lei- 
sure moments. 

Think of those examples, jou whose 
eyenings are now spent on store* boxes, or 
at the comers of the streets, or in listless 
idleness at home. Think whether it would 
not be better for you to devote these spare 
hoars to intellectual culture, and thus en- 
large the sphere of your influence in the 
world, as well as augment the measure of 
your own enjoyment. Now is the time to 
decide the question ; and remember, that 
Indecision is a wrong decision. 



HOW RAIN FAILS.* 

IN the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
currents of cold air are continually rush- 
ing from the north, and currents of 
warm air from tl\e south. When two such 
currents of unequal temperature, each 
loaded with moi%>ture, meet in the atmo- 
sphere, they mix, and the mixture has the 
mean temperature of the two ; but air of 
this mean temperature is incapable of hold- 
ing in suspension the mean quantity of 
watery vapor contained in the two currents. 
Hence a cloud is formed, and the excess 
of moisture, collecting into drops, faUs to 
the earth in the form of rain. 

When we consider how small a propor- 
tion of watery vapor exists in the air ; that 
were it all to come down at once over the 
whole earth, it would cover the surface 
<mly to a depth of five inches; we can not 
tiiink, without amazement, of the vast and 
continuous effects it produces. The quan- 
tity of rain which falls yearly in Great 
Britain would cover the whole country, 
were it all to fall at once, to a depth of from 
twenty-five to thirty inches. If we except 
the table-land of Central Spain, there are 
few places in Western Europe where the 
depth of yearly rain is less than twenty 
inches. And all this rain descends from 
an atmosphere which does not contain 

• From " The Chemistry of Common Life," by James F. 
JohnMon, M. A.^D. Appletoa k Co., New Tork. 



more, probably, at any one time, than fialls 
yearly in dew alone over the whole earth. 

Probably the most remarkable fall of 
rain occurs in the mountainous regions ot 
tropical countries. Among the Khassaya 
hills, north of Calcutta, in India, the yearly 
fall of rain is estimated to amount to about 
600 inches, or fifty feet; of which 650^ 
inches fall in the six rainy months, com^ 
mencing in May. The rain must hterally de- 
scend in torrents in that region ; as twenty" 
five inches, or two-thirds as much as falls 
in a whole year in the United States, have 
been observed to fall there in a single day* 

In descending, the rain washes the air as 
it passes through it, dissolving and carry- 
ing down those accidental vapors which, 
though unwholesome to man, are yet fitted 
to assist the growth of plants. It thus 
ministers in a double manner to our health 
and comfort, purifying the air we breathe, 
and feeding the plants on which we Hve. 

As soon, again, as the rain ceases tafall^ 
and the clear sky permits the sun's rays 
once more to warm the surface of the 
earth, vapors begin to rise anew, and the 
sweeping winds dry up the rains and dews 
from its moistened surface. There are re- 
gions o^ the globe also, where unendingf 
summer plays on the surface of the wide 
seas, and causes a perpetual evaporation to 
lift up increasing supplies of water into the 
air. The wiijia wafts these supplies to 
other regions ; and thus the water which 
descends in rain or dew in one spot, is re- 
placed by that which mounts up in vapor 
from another. And all this to maintain 
unbroken that nice adjustment which fits 
the constitution of the atmosphere to the 
wants of living things ! 

How beautiful is the arrangement by 
which water is thus constantly evaporated 
or distilled, as it were, into the atmosphere , 
more largely from some, more sparingly 
from other spots j then diffused equally 
through the wide and restless air, and after- 
ward precipitated again in refreshing show- 
ers which cleanse the tainted air, or in long- 
mysterious dews ! But how much more 
beautiful the contrivance, I might almost 
say the instinctive tendency, by which the 
dew selects the objects on which it delights 
to fall; descending first on every living 
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plant, copiously mimstering to the wants 
of each, and expending its superfluity only 
on tlie unproductive waste ! 

Equally kind and heautiful, when under- 
stood, nature is seen to be in all her opera- 
tions. Neither skill nor materials are ever 
wasted; and yet she ungrudgingly dis- 
penses her favors, apparently without mea- 
sure, and has subjected dead matter to 
laws which compel it to minister, and yet 
with a most ready willingness, to the wants 
and comforts of every living thing. 



SONG OP THE MOUNTAIN GIRL. 

BT B. a XEBBIOATB. 
« • 

I AM the child of the towering hills ; 

I bound like a roe on the rooke ; 
I leap down laughing and wild aa the rills, 
And the shout of mj glee all the greenwood fills 

With reverberating shocks^ 

Its many echoing shocks. 

I can chase the chamois to his lair ; 
Or, high on her eyrie's peak. 

The brood of the startled eagle scare ; 

Or launch the rock which is trembling there 
To the thrill of her angry shriek, 
Her wild and diss6nant shriek. 

Ob, let those live in the sluggish vale 

Who dare not to be free, 
Whose hearts at the "joy of danger" quail, 
Whose cheeks turn white at the roughening gale ; 
But a mountain home for me, 
Oh, a home on the hills for me 1 

When the storm has charged on the mountain's 
scar, 
While the sky above is blue, 
Ab lightnings stream up under me far, 
I hang from my rock o'er the rumbling war, 
And shout with a clear halloo, 
A dauntless^ long halloo I 

I haye gazed on terrors that well might blanch 

The lip of the mountain child, 
When the woods went down, like a withered 

branch. 
In the track of the roaring avalanche, 

While the moon looked on and smiled, 
Looked calmly on and smiled 1 



Tet a home oii the rock-ribbed hilla for me^ 

Where the eataraet waves its flag ; 
Where the souls of men as the windi are frt% 
And the seal of a gray eternity 

Is on every giant crag; ? 

Stamped deep on every crag. 



CHEMISTRY OF FIRE, 

SiNOB fire is rather a state or condition of 
matter, than a substance itself, we mu«( 
first examine the material by the com- 
bustion of which fire is made. Wood, 
charcoal, coke, all the varieties of mineral 
coal, and peat, contain a common element, 
carbon, in greater or less purity, which on 
heing heated unites with the oxygen of the 
air and forms carbonic acid gas. Thus the 
wood or coal is consumed. 

The heat generated by the combustion 
of one portion of fuel raises the tempera- 
ture of contiguous portions to the point 
necessary to secure the union of their car- 
bon with new supplies of oxygen, and thus 
the combustion, once commenced, extends 
itself until the fuel is consumed. 

The purest form of carbon is the dia- 
mond. Strange as it may seem, the gem 
that sparkles on royal brows is the same 
thing, chemically, as the smut which marks 
the face of honest labor at the forge -fire. 
The far-famed Koh-i-noor needs but to 
be heated in oxygen, to pass into thin air 
as an ignoble gas. Graphite, or black- 
lead, is nearly all carbon united with a 
small per centage of iron. It resists very 
great heat, and hence is used for crucibles. 

Charcoal is nearly pure carbon, but by a 
different arrangement of its particles unites 
with the oxygen of the air, or bums, much 
more readily than diamond or graphite.' 
Mineral coal is carbon, found in the earth 
in different states of purity. When it 
contains bituminous matter, it is sometimes 
called sea-coal. Carbon, when nearly pure 
and burninff freely in the air, is converted 
into gas wiihout flame. 

When hydrogen is present, as in wood to 
some extent, and especially in substances 
burned for illumination, it unites with the 
carbon, burns as a hydro-carburet, and 
produces flame. The perfection of the 
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flame depends upon the suitable admixture 
of the two elements, carbon and hydrogen, 
and the free access of air to the burning 
mixture. 

The common solar lamp consumes the 
oil more perfectly, and consequently gives 
more light, on account of the passage for 
air through the cu*cular wick. The chim- 
ney creates a draught by which more air 
is carried to the flame. 

Hydrogen bums very freely, but has lit- 
tle illuminating power. Carbon has more 
illuminating power, but burns less readily. 
Alcohol contains a large quantity of hydro* 
gen. Hence its flame is intensely hot, but 
not very lummous. Oil of turpentine, im- 
properly called spirits, contains an excess 
of carbon which passes away in smoke, un- 
bumed. A proper mixture of the two 
supplies a mutual deficiency, and gives a 
flame at once brilliant and free from smoke, 
as in the best burning-fluids. 

The gas burned in our cities is a com- 
pound of tjarbon and hydrogen, freed from 
impurities, and made ready for combustion, 
beforehand, instead of being formed at 
the moment of bummg, as is the case in the 
use of oil, wax, and the fluids. In each 
case the substance of the flame is some 
kind of carburetted hydrogen in a state of 
ignition. 

This carbon of the flame may be collected 
upon any metallic surface by holding it in 
the flame. The heat being reduced by the 
metallic contact, the carbon is deposited, 
unconsumed. Carbonic acid is >in abun- 
dant product of combustion. This ordi- 
narily passes away in the current of heated 
air, by the chimney or stove-pipe. If the 
draught is not good, it sometimes fails to 
pass perfectly away ; especially in the 
burning of coal. 

The suffocating gas from coal fires is 
carbonic oxide in part. This may be seen 
burning as a dim blue flame on the surface 
of the coals in the grate. By combustion 
it unites with another portion of oxygen 
and becomes carbonic acid. They are both 
poisonous, and should not be allowed to 
form in a room without a free draught for 
their escape. Charcoal should never be 
carried into a close sleeping -room to warm 
it* Coals from the hearth are equally 



dan^ous, as each gives off carbonic acid,, 
a poisonous, suffocaiing gas. 

We see that our blessing and our bane 
often lie side by side in the same element 
Bv the heat derived from the combustion 
of carbon, we live ; in its light we rejoice. 
By the product of that combustion, re- 
ceived into the lungs^ we perish. — Port- 
land Eclectic, 



KNOWLEDGE AND FAME THE REWARD OP 
PEBSEYERANCE. 



Br ORRIK P. ALLEN. 

A8i»iRiNG youth, toiling up the rugged 
heights of Science, be not dismayed at 
the diflScultiea that hedge up your 
path. Faint not because of the wearisome- 
ness of the way, but toil on, step by step, 
and you will surmount the obstades at 
last. 

"Onward I onward I toils despUing f 
Upward I upward turn thine eyes; 
Onl^ be content when rising ; 
^VL thj goal in the skiea." 

The temple of Knowledge and Fame is 
situated on the lofty heights of Science, to 
whose holy shrine many an ardent, aspiring 
youth is making a pilgrimage. Yet, how 
many turn back discouraged after a few 
feeble efforts to overcome the diflScul- 
ties that hinder their progress! Ah! 
desponding youth, wearied with the toil- 
some journey up the paih of Science, ready 
to turn aside into the path of Pleasure, 
pause and reflect on what others have ac- 
complished by untiring labor and perseve- 
rance, and be encouraged by their worthy 
example ! The 

"Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time. 

"Footeteps that^ perhaps, another. 
Sailing o'er life s solemn maiu, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again." 

Look at the- bright array of illustrious 
names that gild the pages of the past 
Names once unknown to the world, now 
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emblazoned on the loftiest pinnacle of 
Fame's proud temple. Look at those who 
have arisen from obscurity to the loftiest 
heights of knowledge. They did not arise to 
greatness by the efforts of others, but by 
individual effort, by personal labor and toil. 

It is related of Demosthenes, whose 
orations have rendered his name immortal 
to fanfe, that, having a great desire to 
become an orator, but having a voice ill 
adapted to oratory, he retired to a distant 
cave for a certain period, and there devoted 
his time to the cultivation of his speech. 
The most eloquent orations ever uttered in 
Greece were the result of his perseverance. 

The example of Demosthenes is worthy 
of imitation by every one seeking after 
knowledge. Like him you must retire 
from the world and its follies, and devote 
your time to the improvement of your mind 
for future usefulness. But your retirement 
may be. in the school-room and the halls 
of learning. When you return to the 
theater of active life, you may thus be 
fully prepared to engage in the stem con- 
flict of life's mighty drama. 

When you have an object in view, pur- 
sue it with untiring enerj^y until you have 
reached the goal o^ your wishes. It was 
their steadiness of purpose and depth 
of research that enabled Newton and 
Franklin to reveal the hidden treasures of 
Science to the world. The result of their 
labor is their sublime monument, which 
will transmit their memory to the latest 
posterity. The world is full of the exam- 
ples of such men, 

" Whose labors gave 

Their names a memory that defies the grave ;" 

men who have fought their way through 
the world, up to the Alpine heights of sub- 
lime greatness. 

Thus, O aspiring youth! you must 
fight your way through every barrier that 
opposes your progress. Each victory won 
will add a new impulse to your purpose. 
And, at length, that which at first seemed a 
hardship will be a pleasure. But you will 
have to scale many a dizzy cliff ere you 
* reach the sun-tipped heights which lie far 
above you. Yet, when you enter the 
sacred portals of wisdom's temple, know- 
ledge will be your dower, and fame will 



encircle your brow with the wreath-of vic- 
tory. 

But you should not labor for fame alone, 
but for the general good of mankind. T(h1 
not ta gratify your own selfish desires 
merely, but for the benefit of all around 
you ; so that, at the close of your mortal 
career, you may lie down and slumber 
with the great and good of ages past ; not 
"silent, unseen, unnoticed, unlamented/' 
but, departing, leave the memory of a 
noble character, devoted to noble aims, 
behmd you, that will stand for your monu- 
ment, 

" Like a Druid rock, 

Or like a spire of land, that stands apart^ 

Cleft from the main.'* 

Windham, Vt. 



PERSEVERANCE AND ITS REWARD. 

AN ALLBOOBT4 
BY MRS. B. M. OUTHRIB. 

FROM the covert of a gloomy mountam 
pass, a fountain, burdened with its 
wealth of waters, sent forth a little 
rill upon a mission of joy to animated 
nature. The youthful streamlet, all un- 
used to the ways of the world, and igno- 
rant even of the course she was herself to 
pursue, rentured most timorously upon her 
way. 

" Hasten, my child," said the fountain : 
"the flowers upon the dusty plain are 
calling unto thee; the grasses await thy 
soothing caress ; the lowing herd in the 
valley, the flock upon the hill-side, and 
man, the lord of the soil, will gratefully 
welcome thy approach ; so hie thee away, 
my child, into the lap of verdure and sun- 
shine." 

The streamlet, encouraged for the mo- 
ment, suppressed her tears in murmuring 
sobs, as she bade adieu to the home of her 
birth, and slowly went forth. Shoots of 
tender grass and many an humble blossom 
bowed as she approached, yielding their 
own innocent lives that she might go upon 
her way rejoicing. 

But anon the streamlet encountered ai 
cluster of pebbles, and they bowed not afr 
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did the gnus and anpretending blossom, 
but meetlDg her salutation with petty 
wrath, they dashed her liquid treasures 
foriously back upon herself. 

Ah, how Streamlet mourned at this re^ 
bnflf ! ''Alas; I will return unto my mother, 
and whbper to her of my wrongs ! I will 
eontend no longer with rude pebbles that 
obetruct my onward career ; I find no ver- 
dure, no sunshine that can compensate me 
for mjuries like this.*' Then the small 
wares ebbed, and the crushed grasses lifted 
ihexr bowed heads, for Streamlet was seek- 
ng her home again. 

Just then a sunbeam broke through the 
dense foliage in smiles upon her breast, 
and a voice resounded through the forest, 
which said: "Ah, timid Streamlet, thy 
parent would not hail thy return with 
pleasure; indeed, she would not receive 
thee; but if thou returnest, thy waters 
shall stagnate around thy mother's door ; 
pobon miasma, slimy reptiles, noisome in- 
sects, and base weeds shall emanate from 
thy heart, and instead of a blessing, thou 
shalt be a curse unto every living thing. 
I am the genius of thy destiny; follow 
whithersoever I lead, and thou wilt prove 
true unto the mission with which thou art 
intrusted.'* 

Now with renewed energy the wavering 
rill marshalled the army of impatient wave- 
lets that chafed the scarcely-defined mar- 
gin of her path, and with one bound she 
overleaped the pebbly barriers as though 
they were but spears of withered grass. 

Oh, how musical was her voice as she 
hastened onward in her triumph ! She 
had emerged from the gloomy mountain 
recess, and reached scenes of most pic- 
turesque beauty ; the rugged rocks that 
frowned above her were exchanged for 
mossy banks clothed with graceful wild 
shrubs, and relieved by forest trees of 
sweetest symmetry. Little rills came dan- 
cing from innumerable fountains, and in- 
trusted their crystal wealth to her keeping ; 
the current of her life waxed powerfid ; 
famished herds partook of her bounty; 
thirsty flowers absorbed from her their sweet 
freshness, and happy children, watching the 
beautiful landscapes which she mirrored, 
wondered why her waters looked so un- 



fathomable, and whether those soft, white 
mounds reflected in her depths were not 
graves that naiads had formed for the 
drowned, away down in the sunny arch so 
far beneath them. 

Then Streamlet knew that she was ful- 
filling the wishes of her far-distant par^t, 
and she wondered^that she had ever fal- 
tered before any opposition, she was so 
strong, so unyielding now. 

The genius of her destiny once more ad- 
dressed her : " Behold now the reward of 
thy perseverance, and never again shrink in 
the path which the Eternal has laid out for 
thee. Thou wast not formed for repose ; 
repose is death ; action is life ; so look not 
backward, but onward; then shalt thou 
become strong and mighty, and the nations 
of earth shall call thee blest." 

The hurrying dash of the stream grew 
subdued and soft; the water-lilies near 
the shore laid their snowy cheeks closer to 
the glancing wave, and a thrill of joy 
moved upon the face of the waters, for the 
light of gratitude made brilliant the g«ms 
that decked the triumphant child of the 
fountain. 



READING. 



THE ability to read well is to some ex- 
tent a gift, and all can not obtain it. 
The great difficulty with many, is the 
absence of quick perception in grasping at 
a glance the idea of the whole sentence, 
so as to grasp it in their own minds, and 
feel it in their hearts, and therefore be able 
to express its meaning to their listeners. 
Indeed, the chief cause of monotony and of 
poor reading generally, is the fact, that 
very often the njind of the reader does not 
comprehend the thought of the author, nor 
his heart sympathize with the feelings 
expressed; and he reads therefore mere 
words, hardly attaching more meaning to 
them, certainly giving to them no more ex- 
pression, than though they were of a for- 
eign tongue. 

There must be enthusiasm in the reader, 
to produce effect upon the hearer. Yet 
the noblest enthusiasm, the deepest feeling, 
and the highest appreciation of the thought^ 
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can not alone make a good reader. The 
Toice must be trained. The instrument 
must be in tune. The organs of speech 
must be so drilled, that they will habitu- 
ally accommodate themselves to the condi- 
tion of the reader. 

There is much that is mechanical in 
reading, which every one may acquire, and 
without acquiring which, no one can read 
well. Thoughts are expressed by words, 
and he fails who, for whatever reason, 
does not give full force to words, sounding 
each one distinctly, yet as a unit made up 
of several elements. Feelings are expressed 
by tones^of the voice ; and he who can not 
insensibly change his voice from one tone 
to another, fails to produce the legitimate 
effect of good reading. 

Two persons, of the same natural musi- 
cal talent, may play upon the piano-forte 
the same tune. The one, having compara- 
tively but little practice, is obliged to give 
his whole attention to mechanicalexecution, 
in order that the proper notes may be 
stru^ in the proper time, and he performs 
the piece without positive fault, and yet 
affords but little satisfaction to his listeners. 
The other, a master of the instrument, 
who has practised upon the scales till the 
mechanical execution of the most difficult 
music requires of him but little thought, 
looks through the mere melody and rhythm 
of the music to be performed, to the theme 
upon which it is founded, and gives it such 
expiession, that his hearers are often 
melted into tears. 

Now the voice is the instrument by 
which chiefly we communicate thoughts 
and feelings to others ; and accordingly as 
we are or are not masters of its powers, 
shall we be enabled to express effectually 
our own feelings and those of the author 
we read. 

These two elements in good reading — 
the mechanical and the intellectual — are 
hardly kept distinct enough in the instruc- 
tions in reading in our schools. The me- 
chanical part may and should be acquired 
chiefly by the pupils, when in the lower 
classes. For the organs of speech are 
more flexible in early years, and careless 
habits in pronunciation and articulation 
can then be more easily corrected than 



when they have been confirmed by habitual 
practice. 

We are sorry to see in some of our 
schools, carelessness in this respect, occa-^ 
sionally on the part of the teachers, often 
on the part of the pupils in the younger 
classes, and sometimes among the pupils 
of the first class. For example, words 
ending in ing, pronoifeced without sound- 
ing the final letter ; words ending in €89, 
pronounced as though spelled m ; the let- 
ter t omitted in words like subject and beasts. 
We all know how difficult it is for one who 
has not paid particular attention to articu- 
lation to pronounce, for instance, the word 
acts, so that it can be distinguished, except 
by the context, from the word axe. Yet 
our language abounds in such difficulties ; 
and they can only be met and conquered 
by constant practice and watchfulness in 
early years. — From a Common School Me- 
port. 



THOUGHTS OF CHILDHOOD. 

How often have I wished that the 
thoughts of my childhood could have 
been preserved unmarred, just as 
they came to my mind ; and that I could . 
thus be enabled to experience their delight 
and enjoy their beauty as when they first 
thrilled my youthful heart ! How willingly 
would I labor to give the children, now 
passing through those sunny days, that 
cultivation which will enable them to ar- 
range and give expression to the bright 
visions that flit across the mind of innocent 
childhood ! 

I believe that no other period of life 
aflbrds such pure and bright images ; and 
if by any process they could be preserved 
ere they had forever flown, how should we 
prize the means and -thank the one who 
first made it known ! Could innocence be 
preserved, and nature be permitted to retain 
her supremacy, perhaps years would not 
deteriorate, but rather assist in giving form 
and force to the purity and truthfulness of 
childhood. 

I remember, many years ago, to have 
seen a work advertised, which was called 
" Sparks from the Anvil," the first thoughts 
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of EHhu Burritt. Though I never had the 
pleasure of seeing the work, yet it was sug- 
gestive of many reflections on my own 
thoughts. 

When we see childhood diffusing its 
bright sunshine in artless simplicity, we 
naturally desire to secure its rays ere the 
clouds of sin obscure their brightness. 
But by what means shall we obtain this 
treasure, is a problem difficult of solution 
m this world, where, even before the child 
leaves the protecting hearthstone of home, 
he encounters many evil influences. 

In view of these thoughts, how responsi- 
ble is the relation of parents and teachers! 
How important that those who are in- 
trusted with even the least part of the 
instruction of children should be imbued 
with purity, and influenced by the noblest 
motives! And to such how willingly 
should we lend our encouragement, and 
impiirt of our substance, to sustam their 
labors! And how cheerfully should we 
encourage and aid those who, like the 
editor of The Student, are active and effi- 
cient co-laborers in the noble work of ele- 
, vating, protecting, and instructing the youth 
of our country ! 

And how should it stimulate us, too, to 
preserve ourselves from evil, and to exert 
an influence. on those around us, that will 
aid in shielding them from error and vice ! 
How firmly should we refrain from all that 
would be offensive to virtue and purity, or 
tend to drive away pure thoughts and the 
lovely images this life affords I J. B. 

Chatham Center, O, 



SELF-EDUCATION. 

BY EDWIN P. HOOD. 

ALL education must be self education. 
Feeding the body, or feeding the mind, 
are alike pieces of workmanship that 
no one can do for us. All the education 
that has ever been in the world has been 
the result of self-determination, self-train- 
ing, and self reliance. 

Many persons are accustomed to think, 
if they were only born in circumstances 
where books were plentifulj-and philosophi- 



cal instruments abounded ; where they only 
had to put on the head a sort of Fortunatus' 
cap, and, by wishing for any thing, find it 
in their possession, they would then, they 
imagine, be highly-educated persons ; as 
if knowledge could ever be attained with- 
out labor ; as if, by a sort of magic, books 
could be read, and their contents remem- 
bered and generalized ; as if all the Col- 
leges and Universities m the world could 
ever be of any use to the developn^nt of 
mind, without patient and enduring perse- 
verance and intelligence. 

Some time since, the writer was walking 
through the library of a man who has made 
himself celebrated in many large circles 
throughout England, by his power in 
wielding aUke the tongue and the pen, and 
the accomplishments of whose scholarship 
are more than equal to his more talked- of 
celebrities. On this occasion there was 
with us one of the pretending ones, who 
had a notion that only tools were necessary 
in order that work might be done. When 
he looked around the library, he ^d: 
"Ah, it is no wonder that you write and 
-speak so well, with all these books !" 

Now these two men both had the same 
opportunity of acquiring a library; or 
rather, the wondering spectator had a bet- 
ter opportunity than the other, who sprang 
from poverty, and from the tailor's board, 
and not only acquired a libraiy, but poured 
a light and luster over the whole of Eng- 
land, and a very considerable portion of 
America. 

Many are foolish enough to suppose that 
tools alone are necessary to make a work- 
man ; that the possession of a good library 
and philosophical instruments will make the 
erudite and the philosophical mind. Ridic- 
ulous ! Does the possession of the organ 
make the organist? or the hammer the 
blacksmith? or the plane and hand-saw 
the carpenter ? 

One fine day the writer was walking 
through one of the lovely valleys of the 
north of England ; he had promised to call 
upon three persons, all strangers to him. 
The first was a young man of some 
twenty-five years of age, of wealth which 
might be truly said to be immense. His 
mansion was large, his gardens costly. 
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There was a laboratory, but all unused to 
the purposes of labor. A variety of phi- 
losophical tools were placed all around ; a 
magnificent telescope, a microscope of 
great power, a little model steam-engine, 
a daguerreotype apparatus, and a fine 
electric battery. "With all these the owner 
was wholly unacquainted. He knew not 
how to use them ; he never performed the 
slightest experiments with them ; they 
seemed to have found their way there 
wholly by chance. 

We stepped from the laboratory into the 
study, or library ; it was truly a magnifi- 
cent collection of books; two thousand 
volumes, perhaps, and many of them ex- 
pensive. Desirous of sounding the owner 
of this library, we turned volume after 
volume, but all ^ere uncut, uncut, uncut. 
At last^ one was found which seemed to 
have been partially read, and the owner 
was immediately asked, " How do you like 
this?" "Oh, that? Eh! Ah! Yes! 
Why, my sister is reading it. IVe not 
read it yet, myself." Thus, in the labora- 
tory there was not an instrument the usage 
of which the owner fairly comprehended ; 
or in the study a book which the owner had 
read. Here were tools abundant enough, 
but the tools came before necessity called 
for them, and, therefore, they were useless. 

From this mansion on the hill, every day 
catching the bright cheery sunshine, an- 
other visit was paid to a small cottage in 
the depths of the valley, a mile or two 
away. The owner of the cottage could 
purchase very few of the tools of know- 
ledge, but he was an enthusiastic lover of 
learning, and therefore he made his own 
tools. His earnings were less than five 
dollars a week, and the cottage was very 
small, with only two or three rooms ; but 
it excited more veneration than the costly 
and well-furnished mansion. Every thing 
was scrupulously neat, and all around the 
little parlor were arranged beautiful pieces 
of bird-stuffing ; boxes and drawers, too, 
made by the same hands that stufiied the 
birds. The hands of the owner of this cot- 
tage were filled with all varieties of insect 
and leaf, rock and shell. The laboratory 
and the study of this person had been 
Nature's wide and ample domain. 



Taking down the catalogue of the Botan- 
ical Society of London, with a pride which 
was truly beautiful, he showed his name 
given and appended to some rare variety 
of herb or plant he had discovered. This 
man had little book-knowledge, but he 
had a kind of knowledge out of which 
the most valuable books are made; a 
knowledge which can never be acquired by 
books alone, because the result of observa- 
tion, reflection, and experiment; and all 
this without tools. 

What an illustration of the power of 
mind to conquer difficulties, and make the 
difficulties, indeed, tributary to its resources 
and its energies ! 

Yet another visit was paid that afternoon 
to another laborer, who eaiiied but a few 
dollars a week ; and although he was not 
an illustrious example, like the last, he also 
attested to the principle we are elucidating. 
He, poor, glorious laborer, was a sober 
book-man. How absurd the idea that 
books will make the learned person, or tools 
the workman ! Again we repeat it, all 
education must be self- education. 



Gold weighed in the Bake of Eng- 
land BY Machinery. — A Loqdon paper 
says : ** One of the most interesting and 
astonishing departments within the whole 
compass of the Bank of England, is the 
weighing department, in which, with the 
rapidity of thought, and a precision ap- 
proaching the hundredth part of a grain, the 
weight of gold coin is determined. 

" There are six weighing-machines, and 
three weighers to attend them. Large 
rolls of sovereigns or half-sovereigns are 
placed in grooves, and are shaken one at a 
time, by the motion of the machine, into 
the scale. If they are of the standard 
weight, they are thrown by the same me- 
chanical intelligence into a box at the right- 
hand side of the person who watches the 
operation ; if they have lost the hundredth 
part of a grain, they are cast into a box 
on the left. Those which stand the test are 
put into bags of 1,000 each, and those be- 
low par are cut by a machine, and sent 
back to the mint." 
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OSTRICHES, AND OSTRICH HUNTING. 



THE family of birds of which the 
Ostrich forms the leading type, is 
remarkable for the wide dispersion 
of its various members. The Ostrich 
itself* spreads over nearly the whole 
of the burning deserts of Africa. The 
Cassowary represents it amid the 
luxuriant vegetation of the Indian 
Archipelago* The Diornis, chief of 
birds, formerly towered among the 
ferns of New Zealand, where the 
small Apteryx now holds its place ; 
and the huge iEpyornis strode along 
the forests of Madagascar. The Emu 
is confined to the great Australian 
continent,' and the Rhea to the south- 
ern extremity of the western hemi- 
sphere ; while in England we find the 
class represented by the Bustard. 

The idea of the stupidity of the Os- 
trich seems to have been universally 
entertained, being taken for granted 
without investigation. Job alludes to 
it ; and Pliny says : " The veriest fools 
they be of all others ; for as high as 
their body is, yet if they thrust their 
head and neck once into any shrub 
or bush, and get it hidden, they think 
tlyit they are safe enough, and that no 
man seeth them." 

After all, this hiding of the head is 
now thought to be a mere fable ; and 
it is believed that the Ostrich does 
nothing of the sort. Sparraann, when 
in South Africa, expressly inquired in 
those parts where Ostriches most 



abound, and never once heard of the 
Ostrich hiding its head when it finds 
it can not make its escape. 

Conflicting accounts have been pub- 
lished respecting the whole process of 
breeding and incubation of the Os- 
trich. iElian states that as many as 
eighty eggs have been found in one 
nest. Fifty or sixty have been cer- 
tainly discovered, and the question 
has been whether these are the pro- 
duce of one female or of many. 

The balance of opinion inclines to 
the belief that one male Ostrich at- 
taches himself to three or four females, 
and that all these deposit their eggs 
in one nest. This, according to Burck- 
hardt, who carefully investigated the 
subject, is commonly made at the 
foot of some isolated hill, by the sim- 
ple process of scratching a hole in the 
sand. 

The eggs are placed close together, 
half- buried in the sand, and a narrow 
trench is drawn round to carry off the 
water. During the extreme heat of 
the day, the parent birds are instinct- 
ively aware that the warmth of the 
sun renders their attention unneces- 
sary ; but as soon as the shades of 
evening fall, they each take their turn 
upon the nest. 

Various are the purposes to which 
Ostriches' eggs are applied ; first, they 
are in great favor as a culinary lux- 
ury, and are much sought after by the 
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captains of the merchant - vessels 
touching at the African ports, being 
purchased by them of the slave herds- 
men for about a sixpence each. 

A good^sized egg weighs eleven 
ounces, is nearly seven inches in depth, 
and holds five pints and a quarter ; 
consequently it is considered to afford 
a meal which will perfectly satisfy 
four hungry men. The yolk is very 
rich and luscious, and makes a most 
enviable omelette* 

The Ostrich, like many others of 
the feathered tribe, has a great deal 
of self-conceit. On iSne, sunny days, 
a tame bird may be seen strutting 
backward and forward with great 
majesty, fanning itself with its quiv- 



ering, expanded wings, and at every 
turn seems to admire its grace, and 
the elegance of its shadow. 

Dr. Shaw says, that though these 
birds appear tame and tractable to 
persons well known to them, they are 
often very fierce and violent toward 
strangers, whom they would not only 
endeavor to push down by running 
against them, but they would peck 
at them with their beaks, and strike 
at them with their feet. • 

To have the stomach of an Ostrich 
has become proverbial, and with good 
reason ; for this bird stands enviably 
forward in respect to its wonderful 
powers of digestion, which are scarcely 
inferior to its voracity. 
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Its natural food consists of vegeta- 
ble substances, but its sense of taste 
is so obtuse, that scraps of leather, old 
nails, bits of tin, buttons, keys, and 
pebbles are devoured with equal rel- 
ish ; in fact, nothing comes amiss. 
But in this it doubtless follows an in- 
stinct; for these hard bodies assist, 
like the gravel in the crops of our do- 
mestic poultry, in grinding down and 
preparing for digestion its ordinary 
food. 

There was found by Cuvier in the 
stomach of an Ostrich that died in 
Paris nearly a pound weight of stones, 
bits of iron and copper, and pieces of 
money, worn down by constant attri- 
tion against each other, as well as by 
the action of the stomach itself. 
, Sparmann relates that he saw ** Os- 
triches at the Cape of Good Hope so 
tame that they went loose to and 
from the farm, but they were so vora- 
cious as to swallow chickens whole, 
and trample hens to death, that they 
might tear them to pieces afterward, 
and devour them. And one great 
barrel of a bird was obliged to be 
killed on account of an awkward 
habit he had acquired of trampling 
sheep to death." 

But perhaps the most striking proof 
of the prowess of an Ostrich, in the 
eating way, is afforded by Dr. Shaw, 
who saw one swallow bullet after 
bullet as fast as they were thrown it, 
though they were scorching hot from 
the mold. 

With the Arabs of the desert, the 
chase of the Ostrich is the most at- 
' tr^ictive and eagerly sought of the 
many aristocratic diversions in which 
they indulge. The first point attended 
to, is a special preparation of their 
horses. Seven or eight days before 
the intended hunt, they are deprived 
of straw and grass, and fed on barley 
only. They are only allowed to drink 



once a day, and that at sunset ; at 
that time also, they are washed. 
They take long daily excursions, and 
are occasionally galloped. 

The period most favorable for Os- 
trich-hunting is that of the great heat ; 
the higher the temperature, the less 
is the Ostrich able to defend himself 
The Arabs describe the precise time 
as that when a man stands upright, 
and his shadow has the length of the 
sole of his foot. 

Each horseman is accompanied by 
a servant called zemmel, mounted on 
a camel, carrying four goat - skins 
filled with water, barley for the horse, 
wheat-flour for the rider, some dates, 
a kettle to cook the food, and every 
thing which can possibly be required 
during the chase. 

The horseman contents himself 
with a linen vest and trowsers, and 
covers his neck and ears with a light 
material called havuli, tied with a 
strip of camel's hide. His feet are 
protected with sandals, and his legs 
with light gaiters, called trabag'. He 
is armed with neither gun nor pistol, 
his only weapon being a wild olive 
or tamarind stick, five or six feet long, 
with a heavy knob at one end. 

To the Arab, chasing Ostriches has 
a double attraction — pleasure and 
profit. The price obtained for the 
skins well compensates for the ex- 
penses. Not only do the rich enjoy 
the pursuit, but the poor, who know 
how to set about it, are permitted to 
participate in it also. The usual 
plan is for a poor Arab to arrange with 
one who is opulent for the loan of his 
camel, horse, harness, and two-thirds 
of all the necessary provisions. The 
borrower furnishes himself the re- 
maining third, and the proceeds of 
the chase are divided in the same pro- 
portion. 

Before starting, the hunters ascer- 
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taia where a large number of Ostriches 
to be found. These birds are 



are 



generally met with in places where 
there is much grass, and where rain 
has recently fallen. • 

The Arabs say, that where the Os- 
trich sees the light shine, and barley 
getting ready, wherever it may be, 
thither she runs, regardless of the dis- 
tance ; and ten days' march is noth- 
ing to her. It has passed into a 
proverb in the desert, of a man skil- 
ful in the care of flocks, and in find- 
ing pasturage, that ** he is like the 
Ostrich : where he sees the light, there 
he comes." 

The hunters start in the morning. 
After one or two days' journey, when 
they have arrived near the spot pointed 
out, and they begin to perceive traces 
of their game, they halt and camp. 
The next day, two intelligent slaves, 
almost entirely stripped, are sent to 
reconnoitre ; each carrying a goat- 
skin at his side, and a little bread. 
They walk until they meet with the 
Ostriches, which are generally found 
in elevated places. 

As soon as the game is in view, one 
lies down to watch, the other returns 
to convey the information. The Os- 
triches are found in troops, compri- 
sing sometimes as many as sixty ; but 
at the pairing -time they are more 
scattered, three or four couple only 
•remaining together. 

The horsemen, guided by the scout, 
travel gently toward the birds ; the 
nearer they approach the spot, the 
greater is their caution, and when 
they reach the last ridge which con- 
'Ceals them from the view of their 
-game, they dismount, and two creep 
forward to ascertain if they are still 
there. Should such be the case, a 
moderate quantity of water is given to 
the horses, the baggage is left, and each 
man imountSi carrying at his side a 



chebouta^ or goat-skin. The servants 
and camels follow the track of the 
horsemen, carrying with them only a 
little corn and water. 

The exact position of the Ostriches 
being known, the plans are arranged. 
The horsemen divide and form a cir- 
cle round the game at such a distance 
as not to be seen. The servants wait 
where the horsemen have separated, 
and as soon as they see them at their 
posts, they walk right before them. 
The Ostriches fly, but are met by the 
hunters, who do nothing at first but 
drive them back into the circle. Thus 
their strength is exhausted by being 
made continually to run around in 
a ring. 

At the first signs of fatigue in the 
birds, the horsemen dash in : presently 
the flock separates; the exhausted 
birds are seen to open their wings, 
which is a sign of great exhaustion ; 
the horsemen, certain of their prey, 
now press their horses ; each hunter 
selects his Ostrich, runs it down, aijd 
finishes it by a blow on the head with 
the stick above mentioned, or, as is 
sometimes the case, captures it with 
a lasso. 

The moment the bird falls, the 
horseman jumps off his horse and cuts 
her throat, taking care to hold the 
neck at such a distance from the body 
as not to soil the plumage of the wings. 
The male bird while dying utters loud 
moans, but the female dies in silence. 

When the Ostrich is on the point 
of being overtaken by the hunter, she 
is so fatigued that if he does not wish 
to kill her, she can easily be dri^eij 
with the stick to the neighborhood 
of the camels. 

Immediately after the birds have 
been bled to death, they are carefully 
skinned, so that the feathers may not 
be injured, and the skin stretched 
upon a tree, or on a horse, and salt 
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well rubbed into it. A fire is lit, and 
the fat of the bird is boiled a long time 
in kettles ; when very liquid, it is 
poured into a sort of bottle, made of 
the skin of the thigh and leg down to 
the foot, stcongly fastened at the bot- 
tom. The fat of one bird is usually 
sufficient to fill two of these legs. It 
is said that in any other vessel the fat 
would spoil. When, however, the 
bird is breeding, she is extremely lean, 
and is then hunted only for her feath- 
ers. After these arrangements have 
been opmpleted, the flesh is eaten by 
the hunters, who season it with pep- 
per and flour. 

While these proceedings are in pro- 
gress, the horses are carefully at- 
tended, watered, and fed with corn, 
and the party remain quiet during 
forty-eight hours, to give their ani- 
mals rest ; after that they either re- 
turn to their encampment, or. embark 
in new enterprises. 

Sometimes Ostriches are hunted by 
a single Arab, who covers himself 
with an Ostrich skin, and, armed with 
bow and arrows, cautiously proceeds 
toward a group of them. By passing 
his arm up the neck, he can imitate 
many of their motions, so that the 
birds unsuspectingly sufler their ene- 
my to approach near enough to kill 
them with his arrows. 



VALEDICTORY.* 

RfispECTED Parents and Friends : 
Permit me in behalf of us child- 
ren to bid you welcome here. 
You are our protectors : we look up to 
you as our superiors both in know- 
ledge and power, and confide in your 
protection ; you have been in the same 



♦ This Valedictory was delivered at an elcamination on 
tbe close of a school in Biddeford, If aine. 



J circumstances with ourselves, and can 
therefore understand and appreciate 
our trials and difficulties. 

You know by your own experience, 
how intricate the paths of science are 
in early life, and how gratified you 
then were by a word or even a look 
of satisfaction from your protectors 
which betokened their sympathy. 

Oh, the powers of sympathy ! and 
when does one ever need its magio 
charm more than in childhood ? We 
welcome you here as sympathizers in 
the failings of children. You have 
amply provided for our instruction ; 
you have faithfully guarded us ; you 
have had a keen eye on our moral and 
mental improvement. And in doing 
this you are accomplishing a great 
work ; a work that speaks well for 
you, and will speak for you long after 
you become inmates of that lone house, 
the tomb. 

Sirs, in educating us you will leave 
a legacy to us and future generations 
beyond human calculation ; a legacy 
from which you yourselves will re- 
ceive large dividends after you enter 
that upper and holy sanctuary. May 
you long be spared to watch over and 
encourage us as we climb the hill of 
science, and may you have the plea- 
sure of seeing that we are worthy of 
you ; worthy of the privileges you 
have conferred upon us ; worthy of 
being numbered among New Eng- 
land's noblest, bravest sons ! 

Dear Schoolmates : we have long 
attended the same school, received 
the same kind instruction, had the 
same wholesome restraints thrown 
around us. But it will not always 
be so. We shall not always be sur- 
rounded by those who will tread lightly 
upon our imperfections, and watch 
over us for our good. 

A few years more, and we shall be- 
come of age, and in contact with the 
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business world, and enter upon the 
responsible duties of life. Our paths 
in life yrill soon begin to diverge from 
each other. Some of us may study 
professions, some become merchants, 
some mechanics; but whatever our 
situations may be, the more extensive 
our knowledge on all subjects, the 
more useful we shall be to others, and 
the higher and more important offices 
in society shall we be fitted to fill, 
and the greater will be the return to 
ourselves in wealth and honors. Let 
us therefore fix in our minds, young^ 
as we are, the desire to be useful ; to 
reflect back honor upon our fathers 
for the care they have had over us. 

How often in after life will memory 
revert to the time we occupied seats 
in our schoolroom, and recited in com- 
pany ! Yes, after the snows of many 
winters may have fallen upon our 
heads, shall w6 remember our childish 
freaks, and with what rapture we hail- 
ed our holidays, when all was sun- 
?Kine around us, and we were innocent 
and happy. 

Beloved Teachers — for such we 
ere still happy and proud to call you 
— hereafter, in the multitude of mem- 
ories, we shall often think of the time 
when we sustained to you the title of 
pupils ; whan it was our highest meed 
to see your face radiant with smiles 
on account of our correct deportment ; 
when there was no being in the wide 
world (with the exception of our pa- 
rents) into whose ear we could so im- 
plicitly pour our joys and sorrows. 

Yes, even after the cold hand of 
time has laid his fingers heavily upon 
us, and we are fast bidding adieu to 
earth, shall we remember the time 
when we sat under your tuition ; how 
patiently you toiled to make the rough 
places of science smooth, and our 
crooked and wayward dispositions 
straight. If any of us come up to 



manhood with the hearts of men? 
should we rise to eminence and fill 
seats of honor and trust, we shaU 
think too that you, under God, were 
instrumental in laying the foundation 
for all this. 

May you live long to mold the 
youthful mind, and teach the young 
how to govern themselves, anrl may 
your journey through life be strown 
with the richest of Heaven's blessings ! 
And, Sirs, many are the prayers that 
will ascend to the altar of God, from 
our young hearts, for your happiness 
and prosperity. Yes, you will be atf- 
companied through life by the prayers 
and good wishes of this whole com- 
munity. 

Respected Parents and FriendSf 
beloved Schoolmates and Teachers^ I 
bid you all farewell. 



WH\t I WOULD LIKE. 

BT Z. W. HOBBS. 

Fd like to elinib ParnasBiis' height^ 
The place where miues dwell ; 

Fid like to hare them tune inj Ijre, 
And feel their mjstic spelL 

rd like to see the place where Fame'i 

Bright temple shioet afar, 
And be enrolled among the names 

Of thoee who laareU wear. 

I'd like to find the Pierian apriog; 

Where streams of knowledge rise ; 
I'd like to know the primal cause 

Of all that meets our eyes. 

rd like to hear the symphon j, 

The music of the spheres^ 
And know the rule tl^at guides » stiff 

While on through space it steers. 

I'd like to travel round the world 
And read the book of life. 

View nature in her lovely scenes^ 
Art with instruction rife. 
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I'd like tP climb the momiUin's erett 

And Tie V the world below, 
HeMT peMDg thooden 'neftth me roll, 

And tee the lightningi glow. 

I'd like to Mil on ocean'e tide, 

And Tiew its ratt expane 
I'd like to tee its billows rise, 

And gathering storms advanee. 

I'd like to see Niagara, 

Sablimity's own throne. 
And hear no interrapting sound 

Bare its own monotone. 

rd like to find a qniet Tale 

Bj nature's hand arrayed. 
Where cascades leap 'mid islands green. 

And sunshine dwells with shade. 

I'd like to find companionship 

In all I saw around ; 
To he<r the sweetest minstrelsj 

Without a passbg sound. 

I'd Hke to see the golden rule 

Obsenred bj all on earth ; 
To see the tinselled fool to stand 

Below the man of worth. 

I'd like to see the human mind 

To its true sphere arise ; 
See knowledge to pure Tirtue tend. 

And all learn to be wise. 



TOO HASTY REPROOF. 

H TTTEiGHBOR," sdid I to One of my 
j\ friends who lives near me, 
** you have sadly splashed your 
stookings ! In the state in which the 
roads now are, a little care is required 
in crossing them ; which care, it is 
very plain, you have not exercised. 
If you were a little more careful, 
your appearance would not be a whit 
the less respectable." 

My neighbor civilly thanked me for 
imy very excellent advice, and then 
added that, as I had so narrowly 
scrutinized his stockings, it would do 
^me no harm to take a glance at my 



own. This I immediately did, and 
found, to my confusion, that if he had 
been in the mud, I had as surely been 
in the mire. How it happened I can 
not tell, but certain it is that I was 
by no means in a fit state to call him 
to account in the manner I had done. 
However, this advantage attended the 
affair, that I resolved another time to 
give a sharp lookout for my own im- 
perfections before I ventured to rebuke 
those of another. 

If it were only half as easy to 
amend ourselves as to reprove others, 
and if in giving advice we could se- 
cure the benefit we are so intent to 
confer on our neighbors, how often 
would Old Humphrey be spared the 
mortifying reflection that he was scat- 
tering abroad what was wanted at 
home ! 

Only two days ago, while in the 
very act of recommending more care 
to a servant who had upset a salt- 
cellar, he knocked a drinking-glass 
from the table with his elbow, and 
broke it to pieces. — Old Humphrey. 



SELFISH MATTHEW, 



THERE are a great many good child- 
ren ; yet once in a while we meet 
those who, we are sorry to say, 
do not belong to the class of those we 
love. Such a boy was Matthew. 

You would not have given a fig to 
play with him. He had carpenters' 
tools, and books, and checkers, and 
chess, and drawing materials, and 
balls, and kites, and ships, and skates, 
and snow-shovels, and sleds — Oh! I 
could not tell you all he had. 

Well, if you went on a Saturday 
afternoon to play with him, he would 
watch all these things as closely as a 
cat would a mouse ; and if you went 
within reach of them, he would sing 
out, "D-o-n-'t; t^-a-t-'s m-i-n-e!" 
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Of course it was not 
go and see him. You 



much fun to 
see him. Xou had to play 
everything he wanted, or he would 
pout and say he would not play at all. 
Then Matthew was such a baby! 
I love a brave boy. He would go 
screaming to his mother if he got a 
scratch, as if a wild tiger were after 
him ; and if you said anything to him 
about it, he would pout, and stick out 
his lips. 

It was like drawing teeth, to get 
him to go across the room to hand you 
a newspaper. He ought to have had a 
little world all to himself, he was so 
selfish. 

When his mother was told of his 
faults, she would say, ** Oh, he will 
outgrow them by and by." 

I knew that his selfishness would 
grow as fast as he did ; and that when 
he came to be a man, he would be 
unfeeling to the poor, and make hard 
bargains with them, and wring the 
last penny out of their threadbare 
pockets. 

Oh, dear children, be generous. If 
you have but half a stick of candy, 
give somebodp a bite of it. Perhaps 
some child will say, ''But I have not 
anything to give.^^ That is a mis- 
take ; that boy or girl is not living, 
who has nothing to give. Give your 
sympathy ; give pleasant words and 
beaming smiles, to the sad and weary- 
hearted. 

If a little child goes to your school 
who is poorly clad, patched, darned ; 
nay, even ragged ; if the tear starts 
to his eye when your schoolmates 
laugh, and shun, and refuse to play 
with him, just go right up and put 
your arms round his neck ; ask him 
to play with you. Love him: love 
sometimes is meat and drink and 
clothing. You can all love the sad 
and sorrowful. Then never say you 
have ^ ^nothing to give J ^ 



WINTER AND SPRING. 

BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 

"Adisu !" Fftther Winter laid 

To the world when about to qoit it ; 
"With his old white wig half ofi^ his head, 
Afl if never made to fit it. 

''Adien ! I'm going to the roeks and eave^ 
To leare all here behind me ; 
Or perhaps I shall sink in the northern w*TM 
So deep that none ean find me." 

" Good luck ! good luck to your hoary looks," 
Said the gay young Spring, advancing : 

'* Go, take your nap 'mid the caves and rooks, 
While I o'er the earth am dancing. 

" There is not a spot where your foot has trod. 
You hard, old, crusty fellow, 
Nor a hill, nor a field, noi a single sod, 
But I have got to mellow. 

'*And then I shall spread them o'er with gnuM^ 

That will look so fresh atid oheering ; 
Kone will regret that they let yon pasa 
Far out of sight and hearing. 

**The fountains that you lock up so tight, 
When I shall give them a sunning, 
Will sparkle and play in my gladdening light, 
And the brooks will set off a running. 

** ni speak in the ground to the hidden root, 
While you have kept it sleeping, 
And bid it send up the tender shoot, 
And set the wild vine creeping. 

< ' The boughs that you caked all over with iee^ 
'Till 'twas chilling even to behold them, 
I shall stick them all around with buds so 
nice — 
My breath alone can unfold them. 

**And when the tree is in blossoms dressed. 

The bird, with her songs so merry, 
Will come on it^ limb to build her nest, 
By the sign of the future charry. 

** The air and the earth, by their joyfulnesa^ 
Shall show the good I am doing, 
And the skies beam down with their smiles 
to bless 
The course that I am pursulng."-^iSi<i<<#el 
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RSMBIBER WHAT TOU READ. 

rhas been the fortune of the writer 
to spend a number of years in teach- 
ing and superintending schools, 
and in so doing, he has acquired a 
deep interest in the welfare of the 
young. Now, then, I wish to qualify 
and enforce this motto : '' Remember 
what you read." I say qualify, be- 
cause you will unavoidably read much 
not worth remembering. 

It is the dulp of parents and in- 
structors to use their utmost endeav- 
ors to furnish those under their charge 
with good and wh6lesome reading; 
yet, with all their care, books of an 
opposite character will, at times, shed 
their baneful influence over the family 
or the school. Learn then, my young 
friends, to forget the bad, or that 
which oan never be of any use to you 
in life. Learn with equal care to 
rehiember every thing worth remem- 
bering, that you may see or hear. In 
order to do this, you must be habitual- 
ly careful and aUentive. 

To show the benefit arising from 
carefully treasuring up simple* facts 
and bits of intelligence as we meet 
with them day by day, I will relate 
the following story : 

In some part of the Roman Empire, 
many years ago, there was an im- 
mense tower connected with some 
extensive fortification, which, from 
some cause, had commenced leaning, 
and there was danger that it would 
fall to the ground. It was necessary 
that it should be restored to its origi- 
nal position, yet no person could be 
found, competent to perform the task. 

Finally the Emperor offered an im- 
mense sum of money and a lucrative 
office to the person who would under- 
take the work ; and it was further- 
more decreed, that if the undertaker 
fiuled^his life should pay the forfeit. 



Soon, a pale, intellectual-looking 
young man, of studious and retired 
habits, entirely unknown to fame, 
came forward and offered his services^ 
He acquainted the Emperor with his 
plans, who furnished him with the 
necessary means to execute them. 

Massive frameworks of timber were 
erected, in which were placed ma- 
chines of the strongest and most 
powerful kind known in those days* 
To these were attached an immense 
number of ropes and cables, fastened 
at the other end to the top of the tower. 

All things at last were made ready, 
and the day arrived for the trial to be 
made. An immense concourse of 
people assembled to witness the sue-* 
cess or the failure of the enterprise. 
The young man stood in an elevated 
position, signal- flag in band, calm 
and self-possessed. At the appointed 
signal, the machines were put in mo^ 
tion. Gradually the massive struc- 
ture yielded to their influence ; it 
began to move, slowly, nearer and 
nearer to its place. Already a mur« 
mur of applause ran through the 
immense assembly, preparatory to a 
mighty shoot, upon the successful 
completion of the daring enterprise. 

Suddenly the tower ceased to move, 
and trembled as if about to fall. The 
ropes, stretched to their utmost ten- 
sion, were beginning to give way, and 
all seemed lost. Yet in that instant 
of awful fearful ness, the self-posses- 
sion of the young man did not leave 
him . While all supposed his fate was 
sealed, a simple fact which he had 
some time read -or observed, came to 
his rescue. He remembered that 
water, applied to ropes, would not only 
cause them to contract, but would 
add greatly to their strength. Instant- 
ly the ropes were drenched, and a 
mighty triumphant shout announced 
that the work was done. 
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•*To aid th« mind** derelopoMBt, Mid « Atek 
Th« dawn of little thoockta.'' 



SPORT OP WICKED BOYS. 



WELL, John, this is a delightful 
morning. How the birds sing ! 
They seem to enjoy this pleasant 
spring even more than we do. 

Yes, Henry, they seem to be trying 
to make, every body around them hap- 
py. It makes my heart rejoice to 
hear the bluebirds and robins singing 
and chirping so gayly. One would 
suppose that they never had any 
trouble. 

Henri/, I think they do, though, 
notwithstanding. They must have 
some trouble to get enough to eat 
these cold mornings. 

George, I have a notion not to go 
to school to-day, but to go hunting, 
and shoot some birds. Daniel Reed 
is at home to-day, and he is going, 
and we will have some rare sport, I 
tell you. 

Henry. ^ I'll go too, if Father will 
let me have the gun ; though he don't 
like to have me kill the birds that 
come about the house ; and Mother 
says it is wrong to kill them. 

George, Oh, pshaw ! why ? They 



are not good for anything, only to 
have some fun with when a fellow 
gets a little time to hunt ; and an^ 
othtr thing : if it is wicked to shoot 
them, why do all the men kill every 
one that they can get a shot at ? 

John. All the men do not kill 
them : it is only now, and then a man 
that would shoot a bird for sport. 

George. It is no worse for us to 
kill a few than it is for other folks. 
Hallo ! there comes Daniel. That 
will make three of us. Come, John ! 
you had better go too. 

Daniel. Hurrah, boys ! all ready? 
I know where there are two old robins 
going to make a nest ; they had a nest 
there last year ; now we can get ^ 
shot at them — one of them, any how> 
— it is in a tree close by a house. 

George, Come, Henry ! get your 
gun. Look here, I'll tell you how to 
get it. Just go and take it, and not 
say anything to anybody about it ; 
that is the way I do. I never think 
of asking for it. 

Henry. I could not do that way 
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at all. Mother woald not let me 
touoh it without Father's consent. 
But I will go and ask him as soon as 
he comes to the store. 

George. Well, boys, let us go, and 
not wait for him : he will not get it, I 
know he won't. Come, John ! a'n't 
you going ? 

- John. No. It is no sport for me to 
kill the little birds that cheer us with 
their songs as soon as the cold weather 
is gone. I had much rather take a 
game at ball, or fly my kite. 

Daniel. Come on, Greorge, and let 
them stay at home ; we can have the 
most fun alone. There! hold still, 
there comes a robin ; she is going to 
light in that apple tree. I'll soon 
bring her down. 

Bang ! goes the gun, and away 
goes the robin. 

Oeorge. Ha ! ha ! ha ! You are 
a great marksman ! I could beat that 
with my eyes shut. See ! she don't 
stop to bid you good-bye. 

Daniel. I hit her, and filled her 
full of shot ; didn't you see the feath- 
ers fly ? 

George. Yes, I saw the feathers fly, 
but they all flew with the bird, though. 

Daniel. Well, we'll soon see some 
of your skill in shooting, for here 
oomes the mate of the one I shot at. 
There ! you creep along the fence and 
give her a shot. 

Bsmg ! '' There, there ; I've hit her ! 
— ^there she goes down, down to the 
ground !" said George, as he ran and 
almost tumbled over the fence ; so 
eager was he to get hold of his prize. 



**It takes me to do it," said he, hold- 
ing up the innocent little robin bleed- 
ing and gasping for life, and showing 
it to some girls who were passing. 

"Why, George Fenton !" exclaimed 
Anna Harvey, '/ how dare you be so 
wicked as to kill that harmless little 
bird that has just came back from the 
South with its mate to build her nest, 
and to sing so sweetly ?" 

It is sufficient to say that those 
boys went on in their wicked course, 
killing some and laming others, with- 
out considering that these little birds 
have sense of pain as well as boys, and 
that every bird they kill leaves a mate 
to chirp, and call, and mourn the loss 
of its companion. 

Dear boys, did you ever think how 
you would feel if a tiger or somfe wild 
beast should come along and spring 
upon your little brother or sijter that 
was walking by your side, and tear hgr 
in pieces before your ey^s, §ind* leave 
her on the ground, just for sport ? Do 
you think it is any worse for tigers to 
kill children, than it is for boys to kill 
birds ? Tigers have not a mind that 
can be taught what is right and what 
is wrong, but you have. 

I suppose you have, all of you, been 
taught that you have a soul that is 
to live forever. I trust also that 
you know what is right and what 
is wrong, and that if you wilfully 
do what is wrong, you must be pun- 
ished. Now, if you know this, I beg 
of you, never again be guilty of kill- 
ing the little birds that come back to 
us in spring. L. S. P. 
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THE PBUIT8 OF DISOBEDIENCK 
BY Vesta violbt. 

ONE bright Sabbath-day, little Harry 
Seymour ran away, contrary to his 
father's wishes, to a fine grove not 
far distant from the house, for the pur- 
pose of amusing himself in shooting 
the little birds and squirrels, in which 
the woods always abounded. 

He knew he ought not to go, though 
he had no mother to teach him his 
duty ; he had a father, and he had 
forbidden his going on this holy day. 
But what should he do '^ There was 
his little pistol lying idle ; he had 
nothing with which to beguile the 
long, tedious hours, and the birds' 
sweet carol and fine sunny skies 
beckoned him away. 

He did not know how to deny him- 
self this little gratification. He could 
not see why he must obey his father, 
and he began to think unkind thoughts 
of him. And he finally came to the 
conclusion he would go ; though he 
knew, if his father found it out, he 
would surely whip him, for he never 
lied. But self governed all reason, 
and he went. 

By some means the pistol went off* 
in his pocket, and lodged its con- 
tents in little Harry's thigh. He 
fell to the ground in a moment, and 
the pain was so severe, he thought 
he must die. 

While he lay there, how his mind 
ran back to the dim picture that death 
had painted upon his infant mind ! He 
saw again his dead mother's cold 
white face, and his little brother Char- 



ley, and sisters Lucy and Libbie, that 
died, all in a few weeks. 

Then he asked himself, " What if 
I should die ? I have been a very 
wicked little boy." He wept a fresh 
flood of tears, and exerting himself, 
he got up and hobbled toward home. 
But it was a great while before he 
got there. He felt so guilty, he dare 
not tell what was the matter, but 
laid down on the stoop and sobbed 
and cried as if his heart would break. 

His sister heard him, and, after 
much coaxing, he told her all. But 
it was many weeks . before he could 
walk again. And he found that the 
ways of the transgressor were hard, 
the friiits of disobedience extremely 
bitter. Though he lives long,- this 
painful lesson can never be forgotten. 

Now I hope my dear little readers 
will none of them ever be found 
shooting or abusing the dear little 
birds or squirrels which God has 
made to gladden our hearts with their 
music and airy gambols ; and also 
take warning from little Harry, and ' 
never disobey your parents or teach- 
Remember you will never make 



ers. 



great or good men unless you learn 
now the lesson of obedience. 



A STORY OP MY CHILDHOOD. 

BT LIZZIB LISBON.. 

DEA.R little readers, would you have 
a story of my childhood ? Well, 
listen, then, to the simple tale which 
I am about to relate. 

One bright, chilly afternoon in win- 
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ter, I was playing with my dolls in 
the sitting-room. I had dressed them 
in their best frooks and aprons, and 
was gazing admiringly at my little 
favorite with blae eyes and pink 
cheeks, roanded so beautifally, when 
Anna called me. I ran into the kitch- 
en and listened to the school-stories 
which she related to me. 

When we went into the sitting- 
room again, Margaret and Walter 
were there ; they too had retarned 
from school, and waited for a welcome 
from *' little Lizzie." 

I ran and kissed them both, but did 
not then notice the mischief which 
larked in the corner of Walter's eye. 

He was a fan-loving brother, the 
only one I ever had. I went to show 
Anna the improvements I had made 
in my dolls' bonnets, but Bella, my 
prettiest one, my favorite too, was 
not to be found. 

,The next afternoon, when Margaret 
returned from school, she came bound- 
ing into the room at night, her cheeks 
glowing with indignation, and told 
me of the tragical end of my poor ill- 
fated doll. 

Walter had taken it the day before, 
and that morning carried it to school. 
The teacher saw him have it, and took 
it from him, and with a penknife 
pinned it to his desk. 

Afterward he took it down and 
4)ade the scholars ''take a last fare- 
well of poor baby," then threw it into 
the fire. 

Oh ! how my heart swelled with 
indignation toward that teacher ! and 
tears filled my eyes. 



That night I could give Walter no 
kiss or word of welcome, and well he 
knew why "little Lizzie" slighted 
him. 

Now, my dear little readers, you 
who are brothers, do not tease your 
little sisters, for they can not love yea 
as well if you tease them so, as if you 
are always good and kind. 



A CAT 8T0RT. 

A CAT belonging to Mr. Trotter, 
King's Arms Inn, Irvine — a cat, 
by the way, whose age is at least 
twenty years — ^had three fine kittens, 
one of which was like herself, and in 
consequence became a great favorite 
at the inn, and it was accordingly re- 
solved it should be kept. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, it was trodden upon and 
killed, when it was thrown out. 

Kate, for that is the old cat's name, 
no sooner missed the kitten than she 
commenced a search, and continued 
it until she was successful. 

She was observed taking up the 
dead kitten from among some ashes 
where it had been thrown, and, carry- 
iog it in her mouth, took it into the 
garden, at the bottom of which she, 
much to the wonder of those who 
were watching, scraped out a hole, 
in which she deposited her dead kit, 
covered it over with the earth, and 
left it, thus performing what we 
should call the last sacred rite for the 
dead. She then returned to the inn, 
and now, without complaint, has 
taken to the nursing of the two 
survivors. — English paper. 
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BETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 



DutUNa the eight yean which we have been 
connected with The Student, our aim has 
been^ through its page?, to awaken an ar- 
dent love for learning and selfimprovement, not 
only in the schoolroom, but in the family circle, 
ftronnd the centre-table of the richly-furnished 
parlor, and by the hearth-stones of rural country 
homes. Through all our eflforts we have never 
been able to realize our ideal of what such a peri- 
odical might be and could be made, with that 
extensive patronage of which the object is 
worthy ; yet we feel assured that some good has 
been done, and we are stimulated to persevere. 

We believe that no other periodical, claiming 
to be educational, has obtained so large a circula- 
tion by subscriptions as 7*he Student* Not a 
State or Territory in the Union, and hardly a 
county can be found, where it has not been seen 
and read, and, so far as we have heard, it has met 
with a cordial approval.^ But how shall it be for 
the future f We cheerfully promise our part of 
the labor, and trust that time and^experience will 
aid us in efforts to improve. Kind reader, what 
say you f If you are a parent, we appeal to you 
in behalf of your children, and of the ch^dren 
of youb neighborSL 

Probably most of you who read this are already 
subscribers, but we know some of you have 
tieighbors who are not; for we send about a 
thousand copies where only one goes to the same 
post-office. Now we wish you who receive those 
copies to ask a few of your neighbors to join 
with yon this year, and form a club of five or 
ten, that its influence may be felt by five times 
ten thousand during the coming year* There are 
many post-offices where we now send forty, fifty, 
and even more, copies every month j and through 
the influence of those who are now taking it> we 
expect large additions to these lists. 

Now do not wait for agents to call upon you, 
but just give your name and money to the post- I 
master, telling him to send for The Student, and < 



you will receive it more promptly than if ycrd 
wait for an agent to call. Below we say a few 
words about the next volume. 

A New and Improved Voliimk of Thb Stu- 
D£MT and Family Miscellany will commence with 
the number for May. It will appear in a new 
form, with new type, and four additional pages; 
containing 86 pages each month, instead of 32, as 
heretofore* We intend to send the first number 
of the new volume to each of our present suIh 
scribers, even though the subscriptions of some 
expire with the present \i umber, and we hope all 
will examine it Should any whose subscriptions 
have expired receive The Student for May, and 
wish to discontinue the work, please d o n o t 
return that number, but keep it and show it to 
your friends. Those who desire to renew their 
subscriptions, will confer a favor by inclosing the 
amount as soon as possible, and forwarding it by 
mail. Money properly inclosed in a letter, and 
directed to N. A. Calkins, 348 Broadway, New 
York, and mailed in presence of the postmaster, 
may be considered at our risk. 

Sample mumbebs of the new volume will be 
ready on the 16lh of April, and will tie forwarded, 
gratis, on application by letter, post^'paid, to any 
person who may desire to examine the work. 

To Teaoaebs and school-officers a liberal com*' 
mission will be allowed for introducing The 
Student into schools. 

Removal.— The office of The Student will be 
removed on the 15th of April to No. 348 Broad- 
way, Room No. 10, over Appletou's Bookstore. 
After that date all letters should be addressed to 
N. A. Galkins, 848 Broadway, New York. 

Bound Volumes of The Student for 1862 and 
1853 will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, for 
$1 36, to any post-office in the Uuited States. 
These form excellent books for school and family 
libraries. Address N. A. Calkins^ New Tork« 
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OuE MoftxuH.— Owing to the tpaoe ooonpied 
bj the Contents And title-page of this number, 
we htye omitted Oar Museum, and some other 
Tarietiet. We trost our jarenile readers, who 
priie the punlefl, enigmas, and corioeities so 
highly, will exctue the necessary omission this 
time; and we promise them a good rariety next 
month. 

National Aoadkmt of Design. — ^The Twenty, 
ninth Annual Exhibition of original pictures by 
liying artists, is now open at 668 Broadway. It 
will close on the 26th of April 

School Papkb. — We haye jost receired through 
the politeness of E. Hodges, City Superintendent, 
The Pearl Oathererj a school paper edited and 
published by the pupils of a public school at 
Fond-du-Lac, Wis, The following is an extract 
from its pages : 

A LitUe Care. — A little care, and that brother 
would not have got angry and hurt his little 
sister. A little care, and a great many times it 
would save bruised limbs and bumped noses. A 
little care, and a certain boy would not make up 
such horrible faces to make the scholars laugh; 
and a little care on the part of the scholars, and 
they would not laugh at him. A little care on 
the part of a young lady when coming out the 
church door, and she would not have stumbled 
oyer the scraper. A little care on the part 
of a certain girl, and she would not be reeling 
around in her seat and annoying the ones that 
ut near her. A little care, and some of the 
scholars would not say " correct,'' when they had 
been whbpering ; and a little more care, and 
they would not have to say "unprepared" when 
called upon to perform their Friday's duties. A 

little more care on my part, and I should have 
had a better composition ; but pray be lenient, 
Miss Editress, for if my production possesses not 
all the virtues, it at least has that of punctuality." 



f tearj Hoto. 

The Lamplighter. 12mo; 528 pages. Pub- 
lished by John P. Jewett <fe Co., JBoston. For 
sale by Lewis Colby, 122 Nassau street. New 
York. 

The interest of this book extends beyond its 
title-page, for it may be said to increase in an 
«lmost geometrical ratio from Chapter L to its 



last period. A story more skilful in its plans and 
execution, or more beautifully written, we do not 
remember to have read, than the one we have 
j QSt finished. The principles and lessons it inoul^ 
cates are of the highest order. It is truly a 
** lamplighter," lighting up our hearts with vir- 
tue, patience, and kindness, and filling ua with 
the love and faith of true religion. i 

The author of this story is unknown to the pub* i 
1 ic ; though we hear it whispered that she is Misi 
— — Somebody, reeiding near Boston ; also I 
that this is the first dash of her pen in the line { 
of authorship. She must possess a mind of un> 
common genius and versatility of thought^ if aaj 
subsequent efforts surpass the present. 

N. B. — On the receipt of $1 26 oents^ we will 
send this book by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
post-office in the United Statesi Orders for it 
should be addressed to N. A. Calkins^ S4» Broad* 
way. New York. 

Lewie ; or the Bended Twig. By Cousin Cioely. 
Published by James C. Derby, New York; 
Alden, Beardsley <fe Co., Auburn, N. Y. I2mo; i 
844 pages. Muslin. 

We ever welcome whatever tends ^ to awaken 
in parents more interest in the proper training i 
of the young. The volume before us is one of 
this class, and of an interesting character, aiming 
to impart valuable lessons in the managenaent of 
wayward youth. Believing this work adapted 
to lead mothers to rightly train the little shoots 
springing up around the parent 'tree, and to re- 
stnun their wandering inclinations^ we commend 
it to their perusal. 

We will also send this book by mail, postage 
prepaid, for $1 16. 

The National Magazine ; devoted to Literature, 
Art, Religion. Abel Stevens, Editor. Published 
by Carlton <fe Phillips, 200 Mulberry street^ 
New York. Terms, $2 00 a year, in adyaaee. 
Each number contains 96 pages, large ootava 

Without boastful pretensions, this truly meri- 
torious magazine is quietly yet rapidly gaining 
a reputation of standard value. Its illustrations 
are among the very best we have ever seen in a 
magazine ; and its articles are not only readable, 
but interesting and profitable. 

We will send the National Magazine and the 
Student to any person desiring to subscribe for 
both, for $2 60 a year. % 
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